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Members of the Royal Central Asian Society are no doubt aware 
that a national memorial to the memory of our late President, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Allenby, has been approved by His Majesty the 
King, and funds are now being raised for that purpose. 

It is not often that those who are responsible for a national memorial 
to a public character have no doubt whatever what form that memorial 
should take. 

In Lord Allenby’s case they have had no doubt whatever. Lord 
Allenby took immense interest in ex-Servicemen of all three defence 
Services, and was President of the Allenby Services Club and Veterans’ 
Association in Bedford Row, London, which provides beds, food, 
recreation, and, above all, advice on obtaining employment to all ex- 
Servicemen residing in or passing through London, and in doing so 
fills a really felt want. The money raised will be devoted to the support 
and extension of this Club. 

Lady Allenby enthusiastically supports the form of the memorial, 
and His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught is patron of the 
appeal. 

Your Council feel that members of the Society, for which he did 
so much, would like to subscribe to this memorial to their late President. 

Individual subscriptions will be limited to ^i, and should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Society at 77, Grosvenor Street, W. i, who will 
forward the total sum received to the Memorial Fund as a special con- 
I tribution from the Society. The lists will be closed on June i, 1937. 

Phiup Chetwode, F.M. 

John Shea, General. 

{ Non.—deques to be made out R.C.A.S.A.MJ’. and crossed Lloyd’s Banl( Ltd. 


Members are reminded to send in their changes of address to the 
Office. 

Contributors only are responsible for their statements in the Journal. 
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yCR^'&ccMVALRY 

By major J. B. GLUBB, O.B.E., M.C. 

Lecture given to the Royal Central Asian Society on November 25, 1936. 

' In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman, the Rt. Hon the Earl Winterton, 
said that the Erst award of the Lawrence Memorial Medal had been to Major 
Glubb. Major Glubb was in charge of the Desert Patrol of Transjordan and had 
won the confidence of the Bedouins. It was largely due to his influence that 
Transjordan had remained comparatively peaceful during the unhappy disturbances 
in Palestine. He would now ask Major Glubb to give his lecture on Arab Chivalry. 

T he word chivalry pssesses many different meanings in* 
England. With most of us it conveys a vaguely sentimental, 
romantic impression, mingled with ideas of knights in shining 
armour, plumes, tournaments and coats-of-arms. Alternatively, we 
use it to-day to signify a courteous attitude towards women. In reality, 
however, these are only the superficial and incidental trappings of 
chivalry, which is in its essence a code of life dating back to the dawn 
of civilization. 

In order to explain the sense in which I propose to use the word 
chivalry, I must take you back to an earlier age. In early times, then, 
the great majority of men lived either by animal breeding or by agri¬ 
culture. In England, and indeed in Europe as a whole, the two voca¬ 
tions could be combined, owing to the fact that the damp climate 
produced everywhere sufficient grass for grazing. Thus the agri¬ 
culturalist could, in addition to ploughing and harvesting, keep sheep 
or cattle, and there was sufficient grass near the settlement to enable 
these animals to live without going far afield. 

In large areas of other continents, particularly Asia and Africa, this 
was not the case. Here the rainfall is so light that grazing is scanty, 
or so variable that some area or other must every year suffer a drought, 
leaving no grazing for animals at all. Thus the agriculturalist, who 
could not leave his ploughed fields, was unable to find grazing near by 
to enable him to keep flocks of animals. The two professions, there¬ 
fore, that of stockbreeder and of agriculturalist, never became united. 
The inhabitants of these countries remained, for thousands of years, 
divided into two distinct halves, the graziers and the cultivators, the 
nomadic and the settled. These two distinct manners of life produced 
entirely different characters and entirely different communities, often 
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at bitter enmity, and regarding one another with contempt and 
aversion. 

When an Englishman, in these days, comes into intimate contact 
with Arab nomads, he discovers in their customs, perhaps rather un¬ 
expectedly, an amazing similarity to the customs and oudook of 
European chivalry of the feudal period; it is for this reason that I have 
used the word chivalry in the title of this lecture. I mean, under this 
heading, to consider the nomadic, as opposed to the agricultural, way 
of life. 

It is perhaps significant that there is no word in Arabic for chivalry, 
although we find the Arabs living in the spirit of mediaeval knights. 
The reason, doubtless, is that this was not to them a system of con¬ 
duct which they could look at and study. To the nomads it is the only 
way of life they know; not being sufficiently well read to study other 
systems, they found no need to produce a name for their own system. 
If, to a settled or agricultural inhabitant of those countries, you 
described the distinguishing features of chivalry, he would merely re¬ 
mark that you were describing the bedouin way of life. And I must 
ask you also, before we proceed any further, to try as much as you can 
to divest your minds of the romantic associations which we connect 
with the words chivalry and knights. As I mean to use the word, it 
refers to the customs of nomads—a distinctive but practical and every¬ 
day system of life and government, just as much as democracy or 
communism. 

The Nomadic and the Agricultural Ways of Life 

In studying the characteristics of the nomadic and agricultural com¬ 
munities, we may begin with their attitude to war. Now the setded 
agriculturalist has all his wealth bound up in his dwelling, his fields, 
his trees and other immovable objects. Should he abandon these to 
an enemy, he at once becomes a starving fugitive. This compels the 
agriculturalist to a stubborn defence, should he be attacked. On the 
other hand, agriculture is a laborious task, leaving little energy or time 
for other violent exercise, and moreover it occupies most of the year 
with seasonal tasks, making the farmer unable to absent himself for 
long periods or to travel far afield. Thus we may expect the agri¬ 
culturalist to be peculiarly stubborn in defence, but to show no relish 
for military glory or foreign adventures. These two characteristics 
lead to two more—firstly he regards war with distaste, and, if attacked, 
his only desire is to win the war as quickly as possible by fair means 
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or foul. Secondly, his sole object being defence, not glory, he lives in 
villages or communities, and, in order to attain security, he realizes that 
every member of the community must be obliged to serve in the de¬ 
fence. Thus, with the agriculturalist, the highest ideal is service of the 
community. The charaaeristics of agricultural coimnunities in war 
are, therefore: 

(1) Stubborn defence. 

(2) Dislike of military adventures. 

(3) The determination to win in war by fair means or foul. 

(4) The ideal of service to the community. 

The nomadic oudook on war is exactly the reverse. His worldly 
wealth does not consist in immovable houses, orchards or fields, but in 
highly mobile horses, camels and sheep. It is therefore unnecessary * 
for him to die in the last ditch to defend this property in face of a 
superior enemy when, more often than not, he can save his wealth' 
completely by a rapid retirement. Not only so, but flocks are such 
unwieldy things that, in a pitched batde, they would probably stampede, 
disperse or be slaughtered in large numbers, even if their owner were 
eventually victorious. All these consideradons point to the fact that, 
in the defensive, the nomadic system will nearly always be to evade 
attack by a superior enemy by a skilful retirement, certainly not to dig 
in and fight to the last ditch as the villager must. 

And here I may perhaps make a slight diversion from war to 
policy. The villager will fight desperately to save his village and his 
fields, but once conquered, he can only submit. Tied to a certain piece 
of land on which alone he can make a living, he is obliged to submit 
to the humiliations imposed by his conqueror. If he be allowed to remain 
on his land, he will perforce bow his head to oppression, over-taxation, 
blows, insults, or even the violation of his women. The nomad, on the 
other hand, if he finds himself surprised by overwhelming numbers, 
will probably not fight at all. His unwieldy flocks make a desperate 
resistance impossible. He will ride out to the enemy commander and 
offer his submission. But this he does with his tongue in his check. 
No sooner are the hostile forces withdrawn than, rather than submit to 
humiliation, he will pack up and migrate as fast as possible to some 
far country where he can once more be a free man. Thus we find that 
the nomad, although so weak and unstable in defence, possesses a much 
more independent mind than the villager, and is more tricky, more 
haughty and more resentful of insult. 

Passing to the offensive, the contrast between the nomad and the 
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villager is equally great. The villager is tied to his fields by an endless 
round of labours. The nomad has very little work to occupy his spare 
time and is, of course, always mounted on a horse or camel and inured 
to long journeys. He is thus admirably fitted for offensive military 
expeditions, both because he has not enough work to occupy his 
energies and because he is naturally hardy and mobile. Thus military 
adventures become the pride, the glory and the pastime of the nomad. 
Moreover, these adventures being largely offensive, the life of the com¬ 
munity does not depend on their success in the same way that the life 
of the village depends on a successful defence. Thus the highest ideal 
of the nomad is not service of the community, but personal distinction. 
This factor, as we shall see later, is the very essence of chivalry. The 
ambition of the warrior is not to serve his country, but to perform 
noble deeds himself. Glory, not the safety of the community, is his 
object. 

This, essentially the nomadic outlook, is the origin of all chivalric 
warfare. The method employed in fighting is more important than 
victory. This competition in performing glorious deeds becomes the 
life passion of the nomad and results in the formulation of a severe 
and complicated code of rules for war, much of which we have in¬ 
herited in what we call sport. There is no glory to be derived from 
attacking a man who is asleep, or from defeating a man worse armed 
than oneself. Hence the system of personal challenges and combats, 
the rules of jousting, the thirst for military glory, and also a naive 
readiness to surrender and admit defeat when outnumbered (because 
victory was not the main object of the war), a lack of resentment or 
hatred between the combatants in a war governed by strict rules and a 
ready generosity to acknowledge the noble acts performed by the heroes 
of the other side, provided that they also are knights who fight for glory 
rather than victory. The corollary is, however, a noble scorn for 
villagers who fight to win and not according to the rules. 

But a less attractive side to this nomadic outlook on war is selfish¬ 
ness, jealousy and boasting. Nomad knights are essentially individual¬ 
istic. Their object not being to serve a cause but to attain personal 
distinction, a man’s enemies are often those of his own household. He 
feels little resentment against a distant enemy of another tribe. But 
he is often torn by the bitterest jealousies for the other members of his 
own tribe who perform nobler deeds than himself. This intense 
jealousy of one another is distasteful to modern Europeans who study 
the bedouin mentality, though it can probably be matched by the 
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jealousies and struggles for precedence of the European nobles of the 
feudal age. It is an essential, though unattractive, quality of chivalry. 

The Treatment of Women 

The second sphere in which the chivalrous or nomadic way of life 
is distinguished is in the treatment of women. The agriculturalist is 
doomed through life to hard, monotonous physical labour. One could 
therefore perhaps hardly expect him to encourage his wife to sit at 
home while he spent twelve or fourteen hours a day ploughing or 
reaping. Thus we find the women of the village in primitive com¬ 
munities are usually heavy drudges, engaged in monotonous outdoor 
labour. Perhaps, also, the agricultural way of life makes for a dull, 
unimaginative mentality. 

In this respect again we find the nomadic viewpoint directly opposed 
to the agricultural. Compared to the former, the nomad had little 
heavy manual labour to perform. On the other hand, his life passion 
was personal glory, and perhaps it is natural when men seek personal 
distinction that they should desire to secure the recognition of their 
powers by women. Again, the virtual exemption of women from 
heavy labour enabled them to retain their beauty and perhaps to give 
more time to its embellishment, thereby rendering them more desirable 
than the heavy and horny-handed women labourers of the village. 

Suffice it to say that, to the villager, woman is the servant, the 
menial and the producer of children alone. To the nomad she is the 
plaything, and the judge and arbiter of man’s glory, courted, sung and 
praised. It is interesting to note that, while the nomadic woman was 
thus far better treated than the village woman, she was not the equal 
or companion of man. The respect and admiration which she com¬ 
manded was due essentially to the fact that she was absolutely different 
to man. Man was essentially the warrior and statesman, woman the 
beauty. “ Equality ” of the sexes means nothing in chivalry. The two 
sexes are different creations. A woman never sought to share the 
labours or counsels of man—such an idea was inconceivable and 
opposed to the whole sexual outlook of both sexes. 

Other Characteristics ol the Komads 

The pursuit of glory and also the vicissitudes of the nomadic life 
led to the development of other qualities, the chief of which was 
perhaps generosity. The maintenance of life in a nomad community 
depending on herds of animals was liable to extreme vicissitudes. 
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Firsdy, the clumsy size of the great flocks in a community always at 
war rendered them peculiarly liable to be looted by an enemy, thereby 
introducing an element of instability into life, which resulted often in 
a man being one day the richest in the tribe, and the next day entirely 
destitute. But this destitution in itself was by no means hopeless, 
because a lucky raid might again render the victim wealthy. The 
bedouins have a saying that the wealth of this world is like dirt on the 
hands, always coming and going. At the same time, the necessity of 
being able to load up all one’s possessions every day on camels made 
the accumulation of reserves of wealth almost an impossibility. This 
state of society induced a detached manner of looking on worldly 
wealth and a completely improvident outlook on the future. At the 
same time, the thirst for personal distinction encouraged men to per¬ 
form the most extravagant actions to appeal to the imagination, and 
gave rise to altogether fantastic standards of generosity. And thus we 
find nomads, after undergoing incredible hardships for a quite trivial 
gain, prepared to give away all they possess merely in order to perform 
a theatrical gesture. The attitude of the villager was entirely different, 
and his plodding and laborious life, combined with the possibility of 
accumulating reserves of wealth in a fixed dwelling-place, made him 
essentially thrifty and provident. 

Hospitality is the most obvious form assumed by this desire to shine 
in generosity. Needless to say, every nomad keeps open house, or 
rather open tent, at all hours of the day and night. Indeed the tent 
is normally divided into two equal halves, one for the family and one 
for guests. Moreover, custom prescribes that guests, who may be com¬ 
plete strangers, must be fed and waited on for three days before the 
host can enquire where they came from or what is their business. 

The same generosity is extended by nomads to all poor persons. 
No human being, however poor, old, deserted, weak or diseased, is 
neglected in a nomadic tribe. Amongst bedouins it is impossible to 
die of hunger, and a bedouin sheikh may often be seen himself, after 
a feast, distributing meat, bread and rice to a crowd of destitute 
children or sending selected morsels over to the tents of old women or 
widows camped near by. 

Thus the typical nomadic qualities may be summarized as; 

(1) Seeking glory in war by the performance of individual resplen¬ 
dent deeds, not necessarily by winning the battle. 

(2) The worship of women, who are expected to be essentially 
feminine, the idol and plaything, not the companion of man. 
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(3) Fantastic generosity and hospitality, due in the first place to the 
uncertainty of ownership of property, which consists entirely of live¬ 
stock and which thus produces a curiously detached attitude to worldly 
possessions, and, secondly, to the same desire for personal distinction 
and glory as inspires the nomad in war. 

(4) An illogical passion for performing fantastic beaux gestes appeal¬ 
ing to the imagination. 

To illustrate these four characteristics, I will try and tell you a few 
bedouin stories. Their number is infinite, and bedouin poets and 
minstrels through the ages have been constantly composing fresh 
ballads and recording new deeds of prowess. Such were the trouba¬ 
dours of mediaeval Europe, and indeed the very word troubadour is 
derived from the Arabic verb taraba, to make music. I have en¬ 
deavoured, however, to select a few stories from many centuries ago, 
others of modern times and a few in my own experience, to illustrate 
that which has been permanent for centuries in the nomadic outlook 
on life. 

War .—The object of nomad warfare, as I have said, is not to win 
a victory but to perform deeds of prowess. 

The pitched battles between bedouins were almost identical in 
procedure with the contests in mediaeval Spain, or the exploits of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. When the armies were lined up opposite one 
another, champions would canter into the space between, and ride 
jousts against one another with lances. This practice has only been 
discontinued in the last twenty years. 

In the lesser operations of inter-tribal warfare, the same desire for 
glory and personal distinction may be traced, together with the same 
observance of the rules of chivalry and the absence of hatred between 
the two parties. To attack a camp at night, for example, was bad 
form, involving as it did a risk of injuring women or children; a 
wounded man was picked up and cared for by the other party and 
provided with food, water and a camel, to enable him to return across 
the desert to his tribe when his wounds were healed. Hostile raiders, 
when captured, were handsomely entertained, and remained as guests 
with their captors until sufficiently rested to set out for their homes. 
The principle running through all these rules and inspiring all nomadic 
warfare was the basic principle of all chivalry—namely, that to fight 
honourably is more important than to win the battle. 

Woman was everywhere the arbiter of man’s deeds of prowess. 
When riding against one another with the lance, the horsemen were 
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in the habit of calling out the names of women, either of their loves 
or, curiously to our ideas, their sisters. Women, borne in gaily 
decorated camel litters, were carried into battle, where they formed 
rallying points for the fighters when pressed. The girls in the heat of 
battle would stand up in their litters, let their long hair fall over their 
shoulders, bare their breasts, sing the ballads of past heroes, or urge 
on the wavering warriors by name. Needless to say, these girls were 
never interfered with by the men of either party. 

Camels played likewise a vital part in nomadic warfare, and pro¬ 
vided the pawns in these contests. To carry off the enemy’s flocks was 
the sign of victory. The camels, as the fruits of victory for which so 
many men have died, carry something of the romance of regimental 
colours; individual sheikhs have famous flocks, bred from generation 
to generation in their families, all of a distinctive colour or type, and 
to preserve which perhaps many generations have died. Each chief 
will give his flock a special name, which it is his pride and honour to 
guard and which he uses as an alternative war-cry to the name of his 
sister. An individual batde-cry usually consists of the name of the 
sister, sweetheart, or of the camel flock, followed by the personal name 
of the speaker. Thus are mingled in battle such cries as: “I am the 
brother of Joza, Feisal “ I am the brother of Silfa, Dhari “ For the 
eyes of Hamda or “ The horseman of the Aliya—El Nuri,” the 
Aliya being a flock of camels. 

Sultan ibn Suweit was a famous sheikh of the Dhafir three or four 
generations ago. It is related that, somewhere on the Hejaz border, 
many hundred miles from the Dhafir camp, a girl was once looted by 
raiders and her camel carried away. The name of Sultan ibn Suweit 
was known throughout Arabia, and, in her resentment at her ill- 
treatment, the girl cried out, “ Oh, that Sultan were here to defend a 
woman.” The gossip of the desert repeated the story till it crossed 
Arabia to the Dhafir camp. Sultan swore that no maiden should 
appeal to him in vain, and crossed three hundred miles of desert with 
a raiding party to obtain redress for an unknown girl. 

Two of the most powerful tribes of Southern Arabia are the Ateibah 
and Qahtan, whose sheikhs, Ibn Humaid and Ibn Hadi, were, in 
former days, always at war. Once upon a time Ibn Hadi had a most 
beautiful daughter, who resolutely refused to marry any of the 
numerous suitors who presented themselves for her hand. The then 
Ibn Humaid was a famous raider and had carried plunder and devasta¬ 
tion through the camps and flocks of Qahtan. His prowess was the 
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talk of every camp and every fireside in Arabia. In Ibn Hadi’s tent 
many long and anxious debates were held, how to resist the daring 
assaults of Ibn Humaid and Atcibah, and the Qahtan sheikhs swore to 
sacrifice their camels as thank-offering if their daring enemy should 
fall into their hands. One day yet another importunate suitor presented 
himself at the tent of Ibn Hadi to solicit the hand of his daughter, 
and her father came in to consult her. But she answered that she 
would never marry at all, unless she could find a bedouin chief, 
the most gallant in war, the most generous, the most handsome and 
the most witty of the Arabs. The suitor retired discomforted. 

But a Sulubbi, a tinker of Arabia, a menial who goes from tribe 
to tribe unmolested mending pots and pans, had overheard the con¬ 
versation. “ There is only one man, my little mistress, who answers * 
the description you gave,” whined the tinker, “and that is Ibn 
Humaid.” “ Oh, if only I could sec him once,” said the maiden; “ but' 
he is an enemy and Qahtan have sworn to sacrifice their camels if 
they could kill him.” The tinker wandered off and one day told the 
story in the camp of Ateibah, who repeated the girl’s words to Ibn 
Humaid. That night he slipped away from camp unnoticed, and 
riding alone for several days across the desert, reached the camp of 
Qahtan. At night, with only his sword drawn in his hand, he slipped 
into the camp and crawled into the tent of the chief Ibn Hadi, where 
his daughter was sleeping alone behind curtains. Waking her quietly, 
he announced who he was, and they remained talking in whispers 
until the dawn appeared. Then the girl implored him to go, saying 
that he was courting death, but he refused, and soon the arrival of 
broad daylight made escape impossible. 

In bedouin camps the chief makes coffee early in the morning and 
the men of the tribe collect in his tent to drink it and discuss the 
affairs of the day. Soon the tribesmen began to collect in Ibn Hadi’s 
tent, until all the leaders were present, talking and drinking coffee, 
and divided only by a curtain from their bitterest enemy, Ibn Humaid 
of Ateibah. 

Then the girl stood up and, looking over the curtain dividing the 
tent, said to her father, “ O Father, I ask you to grant me a request.” 

“ It is granted before you ask it,” said her father, with whom she was 
a favourite child. Turning to the assembled chiefs of the tribe, she 
said, “ You are witnesses of my father’s promise.” Then, looking at 
her father again, she asked him to spare the life of Ibn Humaid. 
The old man told her not to be silly; Ibn Humaid had done great 
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damage to Qahtan, and anyhow was two hundred miles away in the 
midst of Ateibah. When she answered that he was in the tent, Ibn 
Hadi leaped to his feet, but the girl cried out, “ O Qahtan, you were 
witnesses of my father’s oath.” The old men of the tribe intervened, 
saying that it was true, the girl’s request had been granted. Ibn 
Humaid came out as the honoured guest, and Qahtan, to fulfil their 
vows, killed their camels when Ibn Humaid fell into their hands, for 
the marriage feast. 

That is substantially a true story, only two generations old. 

Such stories could be multiplied for hours on end—^but the char¬ 
acteristics of all are the same—war, not for victory, but to perform 
great deeds of which woman is the arbiter. 

No discussion of Arab chivalry would be complete without a refer¬ 
ence to Saladin. While it is true that Saladin was a Kurd and that he 
fought primarily for religion, not for glory, yet the spirit of chivalry 
appeared in many of his actions. The story is well known of his first 
siege of Kerak. Within the casde a knight, Humphrey of Toron, was 
about to wed Elizabeth, sister of the King of Jerusalem, when Saladin’s 
army arrived before the fortress. Hearing of the occasion, Saladin 
forbade firing on the tower of the castle in which the bridal chamber 
was situated, while the chatelaine of the castle sent out bread and wine 
and meat from the wedding banquet to the Muslim commander. 

Or the story of Richard Coeur de Lion, who, having relieved Jaffa 
from the sea, found himself defending the town without a horse. 
When the rival armies drew up before the gates, the king turned out 
undaunted on a wretched screw borrowed in the town. But soon an 
orderly arrived from the Saracen army with two chargers sent by 
Saladin for Richard’s use in the batde. 

A typical example of chivalry is that of the French commander at 
Fontenoy who invited the gentlemen of the English guard to fire first. 
Nowadays this and similar incidents are often held up to ridicule, as 
also are bedouin methods of warfare, by persons who have only a 
superficial knowledge of their spirit. In order to understand any of 
these incidents, we must again recollect the object of nomadic war¬ 
fare—not primarily to gain the victory, but to perform noble and 
resplendent deeds. 

Generosity.—Ltt us now pass to the third characteristic of nomad 
civilization—namely, generosity. Many Europeans who visit the East 
conceive a very low opinion of the poorer Arabs, because, they allege, 
they ask for money. The first reply to this complaint is, of course. 
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that Europeans make the mistake of giving money away—it is essen¬ 
tially from English people that the poorer Arabs demand “buck- 
shcesh.” Even so the better class, even of the very poor, do not in¬ 
dulge in this habit. With all this, however, it must be admitted that 
even the bedouin view of other people’'s money is less rigid than our 
own. But the average European who resents being asked for money 
gets less than half the true picture. For if bedouins ask for money, 
they give it away with unreckoning generosity. The fact of the matter 
is that the nomadic life, with its constant vicissitudes and inability to 
accumulate wealth, breeds a detached attitude towards the goods of this 
world. The meanest and poorest of nomads will literally kill the last 
animal he possesses in the world in order to provide a banquet for a 
guest who may be a complete stranger and may quite probably be a 
rich man who customarily over-eats. But nothing can prevent the half- 
starved nomad from killing his last goat or sheep to entertain his guest.' 
On the Northern Hejaz frontier there are nomads so poor that they 
have no tents, and live in caves or beneath the shrubs of the desert. 
But these people, if they see a traveller or a stranger, will run out and 
waylay him, and compel him almost by force to turn aside in order 
that they may kill the last sheep they own in the world to make a 
meal for him. 

A typical nomadic scene is that given in Genesis xviii. Abraham 
“ sat in his tent door in the heat of the day. And he lift up his eyes 
and looked, and lo! three men stood by him; and when he saw them, 
he ran to meet them from the tent door, and bowed himself to the 
ground, and said. My lord, if now I have found favour in thy 
sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant. Let a little water, 

1 pray you, be fetched and wash your feet and rest yourselves under 
the tree. And I will fetch a morsel of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts; after that ye shall pass on; for therefore are ye come to your 
servant. And they said. Do as thou hast said. And Abraham 
hastened into the tent unto Sarah and said. Make ready quickly three 
measures of fine meal, knead it and make cakes upon the hearth. 
And Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched a calf tender and good 
and gave it to a young man and he hasted to dress it. And he took 
butter and milk and Ae calf which he had dressed and set it before 
them; and he stood by them under the tree and they did eat.” 

The whole of this description is identically a daily scene to-day in 
Arabia. But note particularly that Abraham ran to meet the men and 
invite them, although they were complete strangers, and persuaded 
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them to stop, saying only that he will fetch a little bread and water. 
But no sooner had he induced them to sit down than he runs off and 
kills his best calf. And finally, having prepared the banquet, he him¬ 
self stands to serve them while they eat. For the nomads to this day 
carry hospitality so far that the host, having ruined himself to provide 
a feast for a complete stranger, will not eat with him, but insists on 
remaining standing to wait on him. 

In hospitality, as in everything else, the nomad carries his virtues 
to fantastic extremes. The story is well known of Hatim ibn Abdulla, 
of the tribe of Tai, before the appearance of Islam, who killed his 
mare in a year of famine to provide a banquet for the poor, all his 
sheep and camels having been previously slaughtered to entertain his 
guests. 

In the tents of sheikhs it is common for slaves at dinner to stand 
outside and call, “ Let anyone come to dinner who wants to cat. Any¬ 
body who does not come can only blame himself.” Even with the 
desert police in Trans-Jordan, if we have a small party, the men will 
call in the darkness outside for all who hear to come in and eat. 

Ibn Muheid, a great sheikh of Anaizah, made himself famous 
through one winter of drought and famine because his slaves called 
every night before his tent for all who were hungry to come and dine, 
and it is still a saying in Arabia, “ Ibn Muheid who calls out at 
dinner.” Our Lord’s parable of the man who compelled men from 
the highways and hedges to come in to his feast is no exaggeration of 
bedouin hospitality. 

To provide only enough food for the guests would be considered 
extremely mean by nomads. Even in Ramadhan, when the whole 
tribe is fasting, bedouins will kill a whole camel or two or three 
sheep to provide lunch for an honourable guest, although most of the 
food will be wasted, as nobody can eat it during the fast. 

But they will not even limit their fantastic hospitality to human 
beings. The semi-historical hero, Antar ibn Sheddad, on the occasion 
of his wedding, is said to have slaughtered hundreds of camels on the 
hills in order that the wolves and the vultures might also join in the 
festivities. The knight of Syria, in the same story, is surnamed Magri 
al Wahash, or the entertainer of wild beasts, because, when he 
plundered his enemies for glory, he did not wish to demean himself by 
becoming rich on the proceeds, but customarily turned the animals 
loose in the desert to provide a feast for the wild beasts. Similarly, I 
myself know a man called Ma’ashi al Dhib, or the Diner of Wolves, 
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who, if a wolf howled behind his tent, used to take out a kid and tie 
it up in the desert. “ No guest,” he said, “ shall call on me in the 
evening without dining.” 

I myself recendy gave an entertainment in camp to His Highness 
the Amir Abdulla of Trans-Jordan. The camp was pitched not far 
from the village of Wadi Musa near Petra, and a number of villagers, 
perhaps five hundred, arrived in the evening to pay their respects to 
His Highness. We had not reckoned on so many, but my men, who 
are all bedouin tribesmen, were not going to expose themselves to the 
spiteful tongues of mere villagers. Not only did they provide dinners 
of mutton and rice for five hundred Arabs, but, by a final touch of 
bravado, they served boiled rice and butter to the horses and donkeys 
of all the visitors also. 

Protection of the Wea\.—\Ti addition to the three main qualities of 
nomad chivalry—namely, glory in war, worship of women, and 
generosity—the bedouins possess other customs of a similar nature, 
with the same imaginative appeal. One of these is their passionate 
defence of the weak or of any person appealing for their protection. 
The sick or the crippled, strangers, widows or orphans place them¬ 
selves under protection of a bedouin, who will often risk his life to 
defend them, even from his own tribe or relations. 

An example of this may be found in the war of fiascos, one of the 
most famous Arab tribal wars before the appearance of Islam, about 
1,300 years ago. At that time, one of the greatest bedouin chiefs was 
Kulaib ibn Wail, sheikh of the tribe of Ma’d. He was married to 
Jalila, daughter of Marra ibn Dahal, whose son Jassas was thus 
brother-in-law of Kulaib. But Jassas had a widowed aunt, called A 1 
fiascos, under his protection. One day while Kulaib was watching his 
camels drinking at the well, a camel belonging to Basoos, the old aunt, 
pushed its way into Kulaib’s flock, trying to get to the water trough. 
Kulaib, the chief, struck the camel with the flat of his spear and drove 
it away, limping, to the tent of its owner. The old lady was irritable 
and ran to her protector, Jassas, brother-in-law of the sheikh, calling 
for justice. Jassas seized his arms, leaped on his mare, and galloping 
through the camp, overtook the chief Kulaib and killed him in his tent. 
Tradition relates that forty years of war between the two sections of 
the tribe was the result of Jassas’ rash championing of the cause of an 
old woman’s camel. 

A not dissimilar story occurred not many years ago in the Ruwalla. 
The Mashhur family are connections of the Shaalan, the sheikhs of the 
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Ruwalla. One of the sheikhs demanded something from an old 
woman of the Sherarat, a low-caste tribe of tinkers whom the bedouins 
regard with contempt. The woman appealed for help to Ibn Mashhur, 
who not only championed the cause of a tinker woman against the 
sheikhs, but rescued her from the alleged oppression of which she 
complained. I have said before that the bedouins call the names of 
their sisters as batde-cries, but the Mashhur, to commemorate this 
knightly act, now call themselves “ Brothers of Rabda,” the name of 
the old woman whom they protected. 

Another interesting nomadic custom is the protection of any person 
who appeals for sanctuary to the tent. I myself once became involved 
in a diplomadc incident in this connection. In the year 1929 a civil 
war was in progress in Ibn Saud’s territory, certain tribal chiefs, 
notably Feisal al Duwish of Mutair, having rebelled against Ibn Saud. 
By the end of the year Ibn Saud had obviously got the upper hand, and 
the rebels showed signs of wishing to take refuge from punishment 
by entering ‘Iraq. The British and ‘Iraq Governments, anxious to 
avoid complications, issued stringent orders that none of the rebels 
were to be allowed to cross the border, and I was sent to camp on 
the border with some fifty bedouin police. The rebels were camped 
on the fronner a few miles from us and Ibn Saud was advancing from 
the south with a large army, pushing the rebels towards us. To all 
Aeir requests for admission, however, we returned a resolute refusal 
One morning I found a bedouin clinging to the pole of my tent, crying 
lou% that he demanded the sanctuary of the tent. He was a man 
e jman tribe, one of the rebels particularly wanted by Ibn Saud 
for a peculiarly flagrant act of plunder and treachery. The position 

‘Iraq tribe close bv Tbn c j r , y, antf mix with an 
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and eventually persuaded the party to go away. But soon after they 
returned once more with a yet more peremptory message. This was 
difficult. I had told the wretched man that I would save him, but I 
was perfeedy aware that my Government would not support me. I 
decided to be honest, and admitted candidly that the man was with us, 
but I explained that he had sought the sanctuary of my tent and I was 
sure that the king would recognize the impossibility of my giving him 
up with honour. Ibn Saud immediately abandoned his demand, and 
in long negotiations which ensued between him and the Government 
regarding other rebels who took refuge in ‘Iraq the king never men 
tioned the name of my prot^g^, nor did my Government ever know 
that I had thus broken the pledges given by them. Arabs are obstinate 
litigators, but if you appeal to their generosity you will rarely be dis- ' 
appointed. 

I remember, in 1924, noticing a boy with the Beni Sahhr in Trans-' 
Jordan who obviously came from some tribe near the Persian Gulf. 
He told me the following story. He had accompanied a large raid 
of Wahhabis from Central Arabia, who had attacked the Beni Sahhr 
the year before, killing many of the tribesmen and driving off much 
loot. Our youth, who came from the Mutair tribe, was wounded in 
the action and fell unconscious from his camel. He did not recover his 
senses until next morning, when he found himself lying stripped naked 
on the ground in front of the Beni Sahhr tents. Scrambling dizzily 
to his feet, he walked rather shakily towards the tents. A man was 
sitting in the nearest tent who, as soon as he saw him, seized his rifle 
and ran out to kill him, crying for revenge for his brother who had 
been killed in the action the day before. But in his excitement the 
man worked the bolt nervously, and two rounds jammed in the breach. 
The wounded boy staggered past him and fell into the tent. The man 
at once put down his rifle, spread a carpet and began quietly to make 
coffee for the guest. Once he had entered the tent he was safe, and 
in fact he remained with the tribe for several years. 

An attractive custom which Arab nomads possess is the establish¬ 
ment of perpetual friendly relations as the result of a kind art. Early 
in the last century an internal struggle for precedence took place in 
the Shammar tribe between two rival chiefs, Ibn Ali and Ibn Rashid. 
The Ali family were successful and Abdulla ibn Rashid and his brother 
were driven penniless from the tribe which they had aspired to lead. 
They reached what is now Trans-Jordan, their worldly goods con¬ 
sisting of one camel between them, and dismounted at the tent of A 1 
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Khuraisha, the sheikh of the tribe. The sheikh was away, but the 
slaves entertained the guests hospitably. Unfortunately, during the 
night their camel died, exhausted by their flight from Central Arabia, 
and in the morning they were obliged to continue their journey on 
foot. A short way from the camp they met a bedouin riding towards 
the tents. He stopped them and asked the news, whereupon they 
informed him that they were travellers, that they had spent the night 
in A 1 Khuraisha’s tent and that their camel had died. The rider 
enquired whether the host had not supplied his guests with another, 
but Ibn Rashid answered that the host was away. Thereupon the 
rider dismounted and, couching his camel, compelled them to mount; 


then, admitting that he himself was the chief, he swore that no guest 
of his should arrive riding and leave his tent on foot. Many years 
later, as a result of an alliance with the then Ibn Saud, Abdulla ibn 
■Rashid came back to Hail, drove out his rival, Ibn Ali, and became 
Amir of Shammar. As long as he or his descendants reigned, a period 
of over fifty years until 1920, the Khuraisha family were regarded by 
them as friends and allies, the recipients of honour and gifts, in 
memory of that camel given by the Khuraisha to Abdulla ibn Rashid. 


The bedouins pride themselves also on their honesty in preserving 
the property of their friends left with them for safe custody. It is 
related of Imru-al-Qais, a famous poet before the rise of Islam, that 
his father had been murdered by other members of his tribe. He 
struggled m vain to obtain revenge, but the rival faction were too 
«rong for him, so he decided to appeal for justice to the Byzantine 
Government Before leaving his country, he deposited his armour and 
weapons m the custody of one Samwel, Amir of Jauf. After Imru-al- 
Qais departure, his enemies advanced to Jauf and demanded from the 
Arnir the surrender of his armour. The latter refused, but by singular 

en mt, f 7 ’ into the hands of the 

enemies of Imru-al-Qais. These then addressed Samwel once more 
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come to him, but the man asked a sign from Audah which he could 
show to any members of the raid who encountered him, as proof that 
the chief' had granted him his life. Audah hastily took the kerchief 
from his head and threw it to the man, riding on bareheaded in the 
battle. Several years later, Audah received a message from a man of 
Anaiza that he was looking after a flock of goats for him. Left with 
Audah’s kerchief after the batde, the man was unwilling to make 
away with his protector’s property, so he sold the kerchief and bought 
a goat. After many years of breeding the goat had produced a flock, 
when a desert traveller was entrusted with a message for Audah. The 
latter had long ago forgotten the whole affair, had never known the 
man’s name, and their two tribes were still at feud! 

His Highness the Amir Abdulla last year told me a pleasing story 
of the Arab memory for a kindness. The late King Husain was, 
before the war, Sherif of Mecca. Although the Turks were at the’ 
time rulers of the Hejaz, the tribal control of the bedouins was left 
pretty much in the hands of the Sherif. The Sherif Husain and his 
son, Sherif Abdulla, as they then were, were travelling one day in the 
desert with a caravan carrying their tents and supplies and an escort 
of bedouins. The Sherif decided to ride ahead to choose a shady spot 
for the midday halt, and trotted on with Abdulla till they came to 
some trees by a well, where they decided to dismount and await their 
followers. Some camels were grazing near by, in charge of a small 
bedouin boy and his smaller sister. With the freedom of bedouin 
children, they came over to ask news of the travellers, obviously failing 
to recognize them. The Sherif enquired their tribe and was told the 
Bugum. “ Are you not afraid,” asked Sherif Husain, “ to graze so 
near the boundaries of the Ateibah tribe, who might well loot your 
camels.'”’ The small boy was lying on his back waving his feet in the 
air. “Silly old fool,” he answered, “you don’t understand.” He 
was a very vulgar litdc boy. But the Sherif replied that perhaps he 
was a fool, but he did not see why. The little boy was slapping the 
soles of his feet and laughing in a most vulgar manner. “ Because,” 
he said, “ don’t you know that as long as old Husain’s in the saddle 
we have nothing to fear from raiders.” At this stage the caravan 
and escort came in sight, and the little boy, to his terror, discovered 
that he had been talking to the Sherif himself. But Husain was so 
pleased at this unconscious testimonial that every year after until his 
exile he summoned the boy and his sister to Mecca, and sent them 
home with gifts of food, clothing and money. 
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I have said, as the fourth characteristic of nomad chivalry, that they 
love dramatic gestures appealing to the imaginadon. 

One of the most remarkable customs in this connection is that of 
the “ jaha,” or deputation. For many offences, particularly those in¬ 
volving offences against personal honour or dignity, the damages 
awarded under tribal law are so heavy as to be almost impossible for 
a poor man to pay. Such offences would be personal violence or insults 
offered to the tent or to women. A nomad will often refuse absolutely 
to accept any settlement of such a case. In these circumstances there 
is nothing for it but to collect a deputation of all the sheikhs of the 
tribe, who arrive in state at the tent of the offended party. He prepares 
a banquet for them, which they refuse to eat until he has promised to 
grant their request. The sheikhs mediate, point out the advantages 
of a reconciliation and assure the offended party of the contrition of 
•the aggressor. Those who accuse the bedouin of being greedy must 
appreciate that in many cases poor men who stand to receive very 
large damages for some offence of this nature will freely pardon the 
aggressor at the request of an honourable deputation. 

But the same spirit of beau geste will occur even in minor matters 
of everyday occurrence. A man may bring a violent complaint against 
another for an unpaid debt, but if the defendant can humble himself 
to say “ I ask you to excuse me, O brother of Wadhha ” (naming his 
sister), the plaintiff will quite probably let him off the whole. Simi- 
arly, a pwr man will advance to a sheikh and say, “ I ask a boon, O 
Long of Life,' and the chief will quite probably grant it with a noble 
gesture without knowing what it is. Remember Herod's oath to the 

B^S"Herof 

Baptist. Herod was a native of Trans-Jordan. 
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weak, because these qualities are opportunities for the dbplay of 
glorious deeds appealing to the imagination. 

(4) The corollary of these virtues are the faults, firstly, of boasting, 
jealousy and rivalry between men of the same tribes and families, lead¬ 
ing to crimes of jealousy and violence. 

(5) Secondly, a neglect of the public interest in the search for 
personal glory. 

(6) An utterly improvident outlook on life, continual poverty com¬ 
bined with rash expenditure and a contempt for hard work and thrift, 
which produce no glory and have no imaginative appeal to the restless 
nomad. 

The converse way of life is that of the village community or town, 
which produces: 

(1) The ideal of public service to the community. 

(2) Hatred and fear of war, combined with a desperate defence- 
when attacked. The object being to win the war and obtain security, 
no means are considered foul in the attempt to secure victory. 

(3) An absence of admiration for women as such. In primitive 
settled communities she is the drudge and the child-bearer. In more 
advanced communities she may become the companion, not the oppo¬ 
site complement, of man. 

(4) An admiration for regular, honest labour and a tendency to 
thrift and accumulation of wealth. 

Thus it is essential to divest our minds of the unnatural romantic 
atmosphere with which we have surrounded decadent chivalry in 
Europe, and to regard the nomadic and the agricultural as the two 
original contending manners of life, each possessing its faults and 
virtues. 


A Theory 

But the study of primitive men or of distant countries becomes 
merely an academic exercise unless we can connect it to some extent 
with our everyday hfe. I propose therefore to set before you a theory 
which may serve to connect these bedouin knights with our daily 
existence. 

I suppose we may say with safety that the Roman or classical civi¬ 
lization was the first which spread over Europe. I think that we may 
classify it as a typical “agricultural” civilization according to our 
definition. The troops were disciplined and fought in legions, the 
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ideal was the service of their country, not personal distinction. The 
Romans were not particularly anxious to observe any very noble rules 
of war; their object was to be victorious. But in the middle of the 
seventh century the nomad Arabs suddenly burst upon the ancient 
world, which they overran in a few years from the Pyrenees to the 
Punjab, bearing with them their code of chivalry, which makes so 
vivid an appeal to the imagination. For six hundred years the bedouin 
code of chivalry held sway over Europe and part of Asia and Africa, 
that is to say, a period approximately equal to that of the Roman 
domination before it. 

Then the scxalled renaissance began to make its appearance, and 
the rediscovery of classical literature with its emphasis on service of 
the state. To-day we see this classical outlook carried to its extreme 
in both Communism and Fascism, where the individual is reckoned 
•a mere cypher in the vast state machine, and where war is regarded 
as a horrible necessity, justifying the use of the most foul and inhuman 
methods with the sole object of winning the victory. This is the direct 
opposite of Arab chivalry. 

But there are yet more striking confirmations of the view that our 
ideas of chivalry are due to the Arabs alone. The Moslems, as you 
know, conquered Spain and even reached Tours in Southern France. 
It can be no coincidence that Spain and Southern France were the 
homes par excellence of European chivalry. 

The code of chivalry probably spread to England through the 
Norman conquest and the long wars with France, but it was less 
perfectly observed in Germany, which was far away, and in Italy, 
where the classical civilization never died. Chivalry never reached 
Russia from Europe. May we attribute to this fact the ease with 
which Germany, Russia and Italy have accepted the ideal of the totali¬ 
tarian state, which is still resisted in France and England and is meet¬ 
ing with such a desperate opposition in Spain ? If so, the individual 
liberty which we still prize may be partly ascribed to the remains in us 
of the spirit we borrowed from the bedouins of Arabia. 

But there is another direction in which Arab chivalry has affected 
us in England. The stresses of the times have perhaps made it more 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to observe rules in war. We cannot 
afford to lose, and we seem almost ready to admit that every means, 
however foul and inhuman, must be employed to win victory in war. 
But in England we have relegated our chivalry to the field of sport, 
where we consider it a peculiarly English quality. Are we right? It 
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bears a remarkable resemblance to our nomad code—honour before 
victory. 

There is, before concluding, one error which I wish to avoid. To 
speak too much of bedouins is apt to convey the impression that all 
the Arabs are tribesmen to-day. This is far from being the case. The 
Arabs are absorbing modern European civilization perhaps all too 
quickly. That they will soon be overtaking some of the European 
nations in many material directions is not to be doubted. They have 
been slow starters, because they are essentially individualists, but we, 
of all people, will not admit that individual freedom is a handicap in 
the long run. But although the Arabs are rapidly becoming an educated 
and a modern nation, I believe that much of the spirit of chivalry and 
individualism remains with them. I have told you that the nomads 
scorned to attack a man asleep or at a disadvantage, and fought for 
honour more than to attain victory. 

My diplomatic experience is not extensive. But I have been author¬ 
ized at times to treat with the Saudi Government on trivial matters, 
such as camel thefts. I thought at first that they were very difficult 
people. But then gradually I realized that I myself was jealous and 
suspicious of them. When I tried to be frank and open with them I 
found that they did the same with me. Since then our relations have 
been more than cordial. I have now realized that I was formerly as 
much or more to blame than they. Above all, therefore, in all dealings 
with Arabs we should, 1 think, observe the highest standard of honour 
and chivalry—remembering that we owe to them the code which we 
consider so peculiarly English—the code which insists that to play the 
game is better than to win the match. 

Sir Ronald Storrs; Are the classical poets still recited by the 
bedouins, and are there new poets following in the old tradition^ 

The Lecturer: The bedouins are completely ignorant of the 
classical Arab pets, but there is a perfect plague of new pets; there 
seems to be one in every tent. 

Sir Percy Cox: What can one do when the poorest of the bedouins, 
a man without a tent to shelter him, insists on killing his goat to 
entertain the stranger? 

The Lecturer : It is hard to know what to do. Though it goes 
very much against the grain, one is almost forced to try to persuade 
him to be a cultivator. (Laughter.) 

Mr. E. Rankin: Do you have much difficulty in inculcating the 
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discipline necessary for a police force into recruits from the desert 
Arabs? 

The Lecturer : I wish time had allowed me to speak more on that 
point. At first it was very difficult indeed. In any case, the discipline 
must be very different from that used for village and town dwellers. 
The bedouins are very democratic. For instance, all officers and all 
men always eat out of the same dish. Also, when on patrol duty, officer 
and men always have coffee together in the evenings. The men are so 
proud of belonging to the patrol that an appeal to a man’s chivalry, or 
a threat to take away his arms, or a threat of dismissal from the force, 
is much more effective than any punishment would be. But again, 
that zeal for personal distinction leads to a great deal of jealousy, which 
may make trouble. 

Lord WiNTERTON : I think, ladies and gentlemen, it only remains 
for me, on behalf of everyone present, to thank Major Glubb for a 
lecture of very great interest. His theory of a resemblance between the 
bedouin and Englishmen bears out my own view that there are only 
two places where one can enjoy life—in the desert and in this country. 
There is, however, unfortunately, one point of difference between the 
two. The Arabs, if attacked, can retire to their desert, and no one will 
wish to evict them from it; whereas someone might wish to evict us 
from this country. There is a lesson over which we might ponder. 

It is an extremely interesting theory, and there is something in it. 
It may perhaps explain, too, why so many people in Europe think we 
are quite mad, and why we get on so well with so many Asiatic peoples. 
(Laughter.) 
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in the Chair. 

The Chaikman : Ladies and Gentlemen,— I introduce Sir Stephen Gaselee, who 
has come to speak to us on the Copts. Sir Stephen is so learned that one can never 
be surprised to see him in any new role, but some of his friends may not, for all 
that, have connected him with the Copts. I have, however, known for years that 
if I wanted to get special knowledge on Coptic subjects, I went to the same place 
that one went to for so many other things. 

I should like to have delivered this lecture myself (laughter), but as the pro¬ 
gramme says that Sir Stephen is to speak, I will now ask him to begin, and will, 
reserve my long speech for the finish. 

T he adjective “ Coptic ” has to us Englishmen, in our insu¬ 
larity, denoted something remote and bizarre, especially as 
applied to language. Some thirty years ago I was reading the 
address to a Protestant society of a Peer of the Realm who was also a 
clergyman and, I regret to say, a Low Church clergyman, who stated 
that “ he had scarcely ever been inside a ritualistic church, but upon 
one occasion when he had entered such a church in Marylebone, the 
service might have been in Coptic for all he had understood of it.” 
Lord Blythswood was here only following the example of a greater 
man; for Macaulay, in his essay on Samuel Johnson, had said that 
“ Many words in this sentence are as much Coptic as Latin.” The 
object of this paper is to try to explain to a British audience the nature 
of a people still in existence, and to give some indication of their origin, 
culture, language, religion and art. 

The last census of Egypt was taken in 1927, and found the popula¬ 
tion of the country to be something over fourteen millions, of which 
nine hundred and fifty thousand were Copts (870,000 of the native or 
Monophysite religion, 24,000 Roman Catholics or Uniats, and 50,000 
Protestants); that is to say, the Copts form about one-fifteenth of the 
total population of the country. What is this far from negligible frac¬ 
tion of the Egyptian people? The answer is that they are such of the 
Egyptians who have, since the Moslem conquest of the country early 
in the seventh century a.d., retained their ancient faith, and have con¬ 
sequently also retained a very large measure of the ancient Egyptian 
blood, for circumstances have made it impossible that they should mix 
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much with the Moslem invaders. The children of thtAe that did so 
intermarry almost inevitably became Moslems themselves, by the law 
and custom of the country; and though there have been unions between 
Copts and Armenians and Syrians, and other Levantine Christians, the 
effect of these has been ethnologically almost negligible. The Christian 
Copts are, then, the existing remnant of the ancient Egyptian race. 

Let us first examine their name. It has nothing to do with the 
Greek /coittib, to cut, bruise, or pound, and nothing to do with the 
ancient Egyptian town of Keft, which was occasionally transliterated 
into Greek into such forms as Kifirai or Kdirrot/; it is simply the word 
“ Egypt ” minus its first syllable. An Egyptian of Christian times 
would call himself rem-n-Keme: Kerne, “ the black land ” (so called 
from the rich and dark soil of the country) is Egypt; retn is the “ tone¬ 
less ” form of rdmi, “ a man,” in the construct position; he named 
himself “ man of Egypt.” But Greek culture had so far penetrated 
Egyptian thought and language, as I shall presently explain, that by 
the time of the Moslem conquest the Egyptian was quite ready to call 
himself by the Greek name ’Aiyirmio's ; the conquering Moslem did 
not use this word, but named the country Misr, from the city which 
is now Cairo; and “ Egyptian ” remained the style of the native who 
retained his ancient faith. We have transition forms in later Coptic 
such as ruTTTotos, from whence the change is very small to the Arabic 
Qibt, and thence the word “ Copt ” came to the West when interest 
was awakened in the history and language of the Egyptian Christians. 
(I am told that in modern Egyptian Arabic the initial guttural has 
passed into a glottal stop, and the word is now pronounced ‘Ibt.) 

Now if the modern Copts are the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, of more or less pure blood, we must pause for a moment to 
think of the ancient Egyptians, and who they were. I do not think 
you will wish me to enter into details of Egyptian ethnology (about 
which indeed there is still much discussion), but the Egyptians would 
appear to be the result of a fusion of Hamitic or African tribes under 
the influence of a prehistoric Semitic invasion from the North. Many 
errors in ethnology have been perpetrated and perpetuated by a con¬ 
fusion of race and language; but in the case of Egypt the evidence of 
both tends in the same direction; physical characteristics and speech 
both seem to show a very early combination of Hamite and Semite, 
afterwards comparatively unaffected by outside influence; for you must 
remember that Egypt is, by its geographical configuration, something 
of an island nation. Deserts made invasion, and even immigration, 
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from the East and West, very difficult; from the South it was not easy, 
and the southern tribes were never sufficiently strong or united to make 
more than temporary incursions. Egypt was, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, invaded from the North; but only by a strong invader; and after 
the influx of the prehistoric Semites, of whom I have just spoken, she 
remained inviolate for at least a couple of thousand years of her history. 

As Coptic is the modern form of the ancient Egyptian language, 
you may wish me to say a word or two of the latter. First, it would 
appear that the “ triliterality ” (or basic idea that every word consists 
originally of three consonants, grammatical variations being made by 
interplay of vowels, duplication of the original elements, etc.), though 
now an essential of Semitic languages, does not appear to have been 
universal in the earliest days of Semitic; and was not so at the time 
when Semites descended upon and settled in Egypt, mixing there with 
the Hamitic aboriginals; and in Egyptian we have real biliteral roots— 
not biliterals which have accidentally broken down from triliterals. 
Second, the extraordinarily complicated conjugation of the Semitic 
verb, still appearing in that most conservative of languages, Arabic, 
seems to have early been found difficult and unsuitable by the 
Egyptians, and was replaced by an almost equally elaborate system of 
affixing to the verbal root, in its elemental form or one slightly modi¬ 
fied according to sense, pronominal elements. The language took a 
step towards becoming agglutinative, though it never actually arrived 
there; and in Coptic, under the influence of Greek, from which almost 
all Coptic literature was translated, there was a reversion in the opposite 
direction, and we reach again a large measure of conjugation, though 
of a very different sort from that of the Semitic verb. 

I wonder if—dangerous as are all parallels and even analogies in 
matters of race—some comparison may be made between ancient Egypt 
and ourselves. We are an island race, and ancient Egypt, by its 
physical configuration, was nearly so. Both were mixed races, the 
result of a single invasion, thenceforward remaining intact; both de¬ 
veloped a mixed language into a medium not only serviceable but 
capable of expressing both the needs of everyday life and the highest 
abstractions of philosophical and religious thought; and even in ex¬ 
ternals I have noticed that the Egyptians appear to have relished what 
will, I hope, always be popular in our country, beer and chorus-girls 1 
Of the artistic achievement of the ancient Egyptians I shall say 
nothing, for there is no oriental civilisation so well represented in the 
museums of the West, and there is probably no one in my audience 
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who has not seen a considerable quantity both of originals and repro¬ 
ductions; it will suffice to say that, in spite of some curious limitations 
(for example, I don’t think that the Egyptian ardst had very much idea 
of perspective), pictorial art reached a high level, and statuary sculpture 
one higher still. Architecture flourished and evolved a national style 
of the first order; of literature there are divergencies of opinion; among 
long recitations something of the order of the Freemasons’ ritual^ we 
find occasional hymns of fervent piety and great beauty; and a pleasant 
beginning of popular stories which were very near developing into that 
true characteristic of our modern age, the sentimental and sensational 
novel. The Egyptians had science of a practical kind—-the pyramids 
attest the manner in which they surmounted what must have been 
great physical difficulties—and reached a fair standard in rough-and- 
ready medicine; but in mathematics, the basis and requisite for all 
other sciences, they did not proceed very far. Whether the ancient 
Egyptians had a real genius for religion is a question that I have never 
been able to decide to my own satisfaction; and I propose to leave it 
aside and to describe in its place its supersession by the specifically 
Egyptian form of Christianity, for it is now time that we were getting 
back to our Copts. 

Some twenty-five years ago I read before the Royal Society of 
Literature a paper on “ The Native Literature of Christian Egypt,” 
and I shall allow myself to quote here a few paragraphs from the 
introduction to this, for I have not changed in essentials my ideas of 
the Egyptian background to the advent of the new and victorious 
religion; that it was Egyptian, with a veneer of another civilisation, 
seems to me the true explanation of-all that we call “ Coptic.” 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the world did one nation take 
upon itself more completely, at any rate in appearance, the culture of 
another, than Egypt, when it accepted Greek ideas and expressions of 
thought after its conquest by Alexander the Great. Quicker far than 
in later days, when “ Grsecia capta ferum victorem cepit ” at Rome, 
about A.D. 300 “ Gracia captrix ” seemed to have won a spiritual and 
intellectual, as well as a physical, victory over the land of the Pharaohs. 
The successful invasion by Alexander was no mere foreign raid, of 
which every trace would disappear in two or three generations. That 
old nation, which had bent, but never broken, before the cruel blast 
of the monotheist invader from Persia, seemed to take to its inmost 
being without a shudder the civilisation, decadent perhaps, but not 
yet corrupt, of imperial Greece. I should esteem it, therefore, no 
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mere chance that in the Christian literature of Egypt the figure of 
Alexander appears almost with the halo of a saint. The author of the 
Alexander, romance, Pseudo-Callisthenes, which is known to us pardy 
in Greek, Coptic, Syriac, and Armenian, and more than fully in 
Ethiopic, represents him as at once the ideal of a Christian knight 
and a missionary of the Gospel before the Gospel existed—a preacher 
by prolepsis of the Trinity—and at the same time (did not Theocritus 
call the Egyptians *o*i iralyvta, “ roguish cheats ’’?) the progeny of 
the frailty of Olympias with the last native-born king of Egypt, the 
sorcerer Nectanebo. 

The land of the Nile, at any rate, became profoundly Hellenised. 
The Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, though it adopted some of the 
less praiseworthy customs of the country, such as the regular marriage 
of brother and sister, established at the top of society a Greek culture, 
which percolated far downward; in architecture, money, games, all 
social life, the land became as Greek as Asia Minor, if not as Greece 
itself; even the venerable Egyptian language seems to have retreated 
before the invader, and many of the more important inscriptions of 
Ptolemaic times which remain to us are in Greek. When the old lan¬ 
guage was employed the hieroglyphic system of writing was retained 
for certain ceremonial purposes; hieratic had nearly disappeared before 
demotic, which was used where the vulgar might have to read. It is 
not uncommon, for instance, to find the name on a mummy-ticket both 
in Greek and Demotic. Greek became the language of the Court, the 
army, the civil service, the law; even new gods were invented, to be 
added to the already overgrown Egyptian pantheon, of half-Greek 
attributes and names. Such were Serapis and Harpocrates, two hybrid 
deities whose worship became immensely popular among the Grzeised 
Egyptians of the two last centuries before Christ. 

Yet I purposely used the words “ in appearance ” when I described 
the extent to which Greek culture had been assumed. The process of 
Hellenisation had not reached down to the lowest strata of all. The 
peasants—Fellaheen, very like their successors of to-day—kept their 
own language and their own religion. I think that their steadfastness 
was more the result of obstinacy than of patriotism or piety. Egypt has 
always been a country at heart “ agin the Government.” Look, for 
instance, at its religious history in later Christian times; when the 
Empire was Arian, Egypt was orthodox; when the Empire became 
orthodox, nothing would do for Egypt but to become and remain 
Monophysite. The Greeks and Grtecised Egyptians were an object of 
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hatred to the lower classes, mostly day-labourers, because their em¬ 
ployers oppressed them and defrauded them of their wages; and Alex¬ 
andria was always regarded by the rest of Egypt as a foreign settlement, 
and accordingly despised and abhorred; the Copticised form of the 
name “ Ionian ” (the Egyptian generic term for a Greek) remained the 
general designation for a heathen of any sort. By the beginning, then, 
of our era the peasants were not unwilling to accept any religjous 
system which was thoroughly distasteful to the Greek and Graecised 
upper classes; and it has also been supposed by Sir Flinders Petrie (not, 
I think, without some truth) that they possessed certain predispositions 
deep in their character, beliefs, and modes of thought which made them 
particularly susceptible to the advance of Christianity, and indeed 
enabled them to aecept it gladly without much disturbance to their 
most sacred convictions and feelings. They were familiar, he would 
urge, in the first place with the notion of the existence of Eternity 
before Time, an essential dogma of historical Christianity, and a 
premise of both sides in the Arian controversy; with a ceremony not 
unlike the Agape (the tomb-feasts of the ancient religion); with the 
joint veneration of a mother* and child, Isis and Osiris, so that there 
are now in existence some statuettes about which scholars and critics 
have not yet been able to decide whether they represent the heathen 
deities or the Virgin and Bambino; and, we may well add, with the 
idea of the death and resurrection of a god, Osiris; and, most important 
of all, with the strongest belief in the hereafter, and in a final judg¬ 
ment, with rewards and punishments. Among the lower orders, who 
held the doctrines of their religion firmly, without any great faith in 
its mythology, Christianity appears to have been accepted almost with¬ 
out a struggle; and persecution, coming first from the great land- 
owners and then from the Imperial authorities, seems only to have 
strengthened them in their faith. I do not think that Christianity as 
adopted by the Egyptian peasant was always of a very high order. The 
Egyptian believed in magic as firmly as he believed in anything, and 
Christ and His saints appeared to him as a company of mighty magi¬ 
cians; but, at any rate, Christ as judge was also always present to their 
minds, and the belief in Christ as redeemer did not fail to come later on. 

The new religion was aided by another—a purely secular considera¬ 
tion. The old Egyptian writing was almost dead. A few heathen 
priests retained some knowledge of hieroglyphics down to the time of 

• Against this it might be urged that in the early Egyptian Church there is 
very little trace of the cult of the Virgin. 
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the Emperor Decius, but they wrote them clumsily, with gross gram¬ 
matical mistakes, and for nothing more important than chronologies 
and records of ritual performed. The demode struggled on; but surely 
there was never a less satisfactory system of writing. Some hundreds 
of signs were in use, of which a very few represented single letters; the 
rest were syllabic signs. The clever expedient, too, of the old writing— 
the use of the determinative—was no longer an assistance, but had 
introduced a new difficulty: for, whereas it was undoubtedly a great 
help in hieroglyphics to find a little picture of a pig drawn after the 
word for pig had been syllabically spelled out, when that little picture 
had degenerated into a mere conventional scrawl, with no likeness at 
all to the object it was supposed to represent, only one more hindrance 
to reading and understanding was introduced by its employment. 
Matters literary and graphical had reached a deadlock, and the problem 
was solved, by whom we know not, by the very simple expedient of' 
employing the Greek alphabet to write down the Egyptian language. 
As Greek had no signs to represent some sounds very common in 
Egyptian (especially certain sibilants, aspirates, and gutturals), seven 
signs were adopted from the demotic syllabary for this purpose. The 
result is Coptic as we know it to-day; it is too much to say that Coptic 
is simply ancient Egyptian written down in Greek letters, for there 
were changes in the language under Greek and Christian influence; 
but it is at least more like ancient Egyptian than Italian (or even 
Portuguese, most Latin of the neo-Latin languages) is like Latin, and 
a visitor to Cairo who attends service in one of the Coptic churches 
hears what is probably the oldest language in the world; many of the 
words and some of the grammatical forms are unchanged from the 
beginning of Egyptian as we know it, long before the days of Abraham 
and the most ancient Hebrew. 

There was action and reaction, I imagine, between the new form of 
writing and the new religion: I am inclined to think that it was not 
merely that for the sacred writings of the new faith a simpler and less 
cumbrous medium was found, but also Christianity was enabled to 
make a fresh start with a language unpolluted by heathen ideas and 
forms. In the hieroglyphics many of the signs actually represented the 
gods and goddesses of the Egyptian pantheon, and the objection was 
only less to their disguised forms in demotic; but now, in Coptic 
writing, a fresh medium was found for the propagation of the truth— 
a medium never defiled by the impure ancient legends and thoughts; 
just as Constantinople was for many centuries considered the Christian 
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city par excellence of the world, because no pagan rites had ever been 
practised within its walls. To such an extent did the Copts feel that 
they had now a wholly Christian tongue that they had no scruple in 
preserving as Christian names words which had actually been the titles 
and names of the old deides. Horus, Ammon, Pheebammon, Anubis, 
even Horus-son-of-Isis, were all names of Christian monks. 

Hie earliest history of this part of the Christian Church is wrapped 
in impenetrable darkness.* There seems no particular reason to’ dis¬ 
believe the story told over and over again, without contradiction in early 
days, that Egypt was evangelised by St. Mark. The apocryphal acts of 
the Apostles, even though in later times they became overlaid with 
puerile wonders, often held some germs of truth. In the Acts of 
Barnabas St. Mark is made to say that he went first with St. Barnabas 
to Cyprus; but afterwards, owing to the opposition of a certain Bar- 
Jesus, “ I fled to Alexandria, and there I remained, teaching the brethren 
that came the word of the Lord, giving light unto them and preaching 
the Gospel to them, even as I had been taught by the Apostles of 
Christ.” Supposing that these apocryphal acts reached their final form 
in the fifth century, I see no particular reason to doubt that in this 
instance the account of St. Mark’s journey and preaching may be based 
on a true tradition. 

We have continuous patriarchal lists of St. Mark’s successors, and 
as far as the names go they may be accurate enough, but we know with 
certainty no historical details of their rule until about the year 300 , 
when we find a certain Demetrius, the twelfth patriarch, mentioned 
by Eusebius as “ reigning like a king in Egypt.” From his time onward 
our sources are much fuller; we have, for instance, the Patriarchal 
History of Severus ibn el Muqaffa, Bishop of Ashmunain in Upper 
Egypt in the seventh century; his work depended both on Eusebius 
and on many primitive documents and acts which have now dis¬ 
appeared. Though the History must be used with caution, it is trust¬ 
worthy on the whole for the three or four centuries before his own time, 
and from it and other like compositions the story of the Church of 
Alexandria can be made out without great difficulty. 

But here I must diverge. It is not the history of the Church of 
Alexandria which will help us in trying to trace the spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual descent of the Copts, but the history of the Church of Egypt 

• Best discussed by Chrysostom Papadopoulos, now Archbishop -£ Athens, 
nfOriu iiniim r^t 'AXeJwJ/ielet in the for August 

and September, 1909. 
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—a very different thing. In the distant monasteries of the Libyan and 
Nitrian deserts, and far up the Nile almost to the confines of the bar¬ 
barians, we must look for that really Egyptian Christianity that re¬ 
garded the Christians of Alexandria, Greek-speaking and Greek- 
thinking, with suspicion or worse—as foreigners and probably crypto¬ 
heretics. 

St. Anthony, the real founder of Christian monasticism in Egypt, 
lived the hundred years between 250 and 350. In his youth he went 
to visit one Paul the Anchorite, and by the details given us of Paul’s 
age and the time he had spent in solitary life, he may be supposed to 
have retired to the desert about 200. Yet this was but a “ false dawn ” 
of monasticism; the great colonisation of monks led by St. Anthony 
took place between 300 and 310. He chose a spot about twenty-five • 
miles from the Red Sea, somewhat south and a good deal east of the 
modern Cairo; and then the movement spread fast. About 320 Pacho- • 
mins founded his famous monastery and laid down his more famous 
rule at Tabennese in Upper Egypt, and other monks were rapidly 
settling in the Nitrian desert towards the Oasis of Ammon. By the 
end of the fourth century the numbers were enormous. Palladius 
found 5,000 monks in Nitria; there were as many at Tabennese, and 
very few less at St. Anthony’s foundation. At Oxyrhynchus there 
were 10,000 in all, and we are told that the Bishop of that diocese had 
20,000 nuns under his charge. At Panopolis the two great monasteries 
were towns in themselves. It has been computed that about the year 
450 half the adult population of Egypt (excluding Alexandria) were 
monks or nuns, and in some parts of the country there were villages 
in which there were no full-grown individuals not under monastic vows. 

I am not to-day trying to give you a history of Coptic literature, for 
I have done that elsewhere;* it must suffice to say that it is almost 
entirely a translation literature, religious in content and taken from 
Greek. But there was one man who may be considered not only 
supreme in his mastery and use of the Coptic language, and certainly 
their only stylist, but also one of the greatest figures in their history. 
This was the great Archimandrite or Abbot Shenoute, also known by his 
Gracbed name of Sinuthius, who lived between the years 250 and 450. 
We possess his life, written by his disciple and successor, Besa, which 
tells us that he was the son of a shepherd, and notable for his piety 
from his early youth. He had monastic connexions, for his maternal 

• "The Native Literature of Christian Egypt,” Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, vol. xxxiii. 
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uncle Pjol was the first abbot of the White Monastery near Akhmin, 
or Panopolis, Shenoute himself coming from a little village called 
Shenalolet, near Atripe or Athribis. The boy’s father, seeing in him 
evident tokens of a vocation to the monastic life, took him to his 
uncle to receive his blessing; and it was probably not much later that 
Shenoute took the monastic habit, and entered the monastery where 
he was to spend the rest of his days. He rapidly rose to a command¬ 
ing position among the monks, becoming well known both for his 
literary powers and for the value of his ascetic writings, and on the 
death of Pjol he naturally succeeded to the abbot’s position. He had 
received a good education—or at least had taught himself with appli¬ 
cation during his early days in the monastery, where there was a good 
. library, as we know from extant remains. He must have understood 
Greek pretty well, judging from his works: his writings, though of 
• very great difficulty, are in elaborated periods and possess the graces 
of antithesis and emphasis. His letters and sermons are models of 
what an abbot’s should be, who is at the same time a despot. He had 
the power of life and death over his monks (and used it). He showed 
his vigour in action, as when he would lead a party of the brethren to 
destroy with fire and sword some relic of the fast-disappearing pagan¬ 
ism retained by the Greek nobility of Upper Egypt. Late in life he had 
a moment’s contact with the outside world’s history. He was taken* 
by St. Cyril to the Council of Ephesus, where we hear a very curious 
and characteristic story of him. In the middle of the church, where 
the Council assembled, was a “ throne a large chair, on which a 
book of the Gospels was placed. Nestorius, coming in rather late, 
thought that the place was meant for him, moved the Gospels off on 
to the floor, and sat down on the chair. At this Shenoute was deeply 
incensed, picked up the Gospels and flung them at Nestorius, saying, 
“ So the Son of God must sit upon the floor while thou sittest on a 
throne.” “ What right hast thou to be in the Council,” retorted Nes¬ 
torius, “ seeing that thou art neither Bishop nor Archimandrite?” 
“ I am here,” replied the furious abbot, “ to confound thee and thy 
errors,” and thrust him from the chair; whereat St. Cyril stripped off 
his own outer robe, threw it upon Shenoute’s neck, and made him an 
Archimandrite upon the spot, to the joy of the assfmhlH Fathers. 

• During this journey he seems to have visited Constantinople and to have 
seen some plays of Aristophanes. He took the choruses of the "Frogs” and 
“Birds” very seriously, finding in the imitations of the animals’ aies signs of 
idolatry. 
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Twenty years later he was again summoned—this time by Dioscorus— 
to go to the Council of Chalcedon, but by now he was too old and ill 
to go, and his death occurred about the same time that the Council was 
held. It must have been earlier than the Council of Ephesus that we 
hear of Shenoute’s dealings with the barbarian invaders from the South 
—Nubians called Blemmyes. They raided into Egypt, and retired 
hurriedly, carrying with them large spoils and a great number of cap 
tives; Shenoute hurried after them, interviewed their chiefs, by whom 
he was well received, and persuaded them to keep the booty, but give 
up the men, women and children, who numbered several thousands. 
These he housed for a time in his monasteries, providing them with 
food, though this was a considerable difficulty, until he could send them 
back to their homes. 

The voluminous but fragmentary remains of Shenoute’s literary, 
works consist largely, though not exclusively, of “ spiritual letters ” 
on various topics of the monastic life, letters of counsel—for instance, 
to abbots and abbesses who found difficulties in their charge—but 
there are also interesting pieces of correspondence with the civil 
governors of Upper Egypt, and letters on theological points addressed 
to the Patriarchs of Alexandria during his time. There is even a 
curious Apocalypse—an account of his own visions and interviews 
with the Saviour. (We have not all of it in its original Coptic, but it 
exists more fully in an Ethiopic translation.) Shenoute’s works did not 
gain currency among the monks of Egypt alone. They were widely 
read and copied by the laity, and in later days translated into other 
languages. The impression of his character and his writings upon the 
Coptic Church may be seen from the fact that at the present time 
portions of his homilies are the only texts outside Scripture which are 
publicly read as lessons in the Church Services. 

Almost at the moment of Shenoute’s death two great events were 
happening which marked the beginning of ruin to the Copts. The 
Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451) condemned the Monophysite doctrine, 
and Egypt refused to accept the decree. So strong had been the con¬ 
demnation by the Egyptians of the heresies of Nestorius that they un¬ 
consciously tended to the other extreme. In St. Cyril the tendency— 
it is not yet anything more—may already be observed: in his successor, 
Dioscorus, it has become heresy. The consequence was that at the end 
of the fifth century Egypt—with the doubtful support of part of Syria 
—stood alone; and this paved the way for the dSb&cle of the Saracen 
conquest. Heretics could not hope for the whole-hearted support of 
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orthodox Christendom; and internecine strife within the country, the 
obstinate contention of Jacobite—f.e., Monophysite—and Melkitc (the 
word means “ Royalist ”—/.e., the adherents of the Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople, or Orthodox), made the Christians too weak to resist the 
united and warlike Saracen invaders. The history of that period is 
complicated and obscure; it may best be studied in a work planned 
and largely written by Jean Maspero (son of the famous Egyptologist 
Gaston Maspero), a victim of the Great War, under the title Histoire 
des Patriarches d'Alexandrie depuis la mart de I’Empereur Anastase 
jusqu'i la rSconciliation des Eglises Jacobites, and revised and com¬ 
pleted after his death by the late Father Adrian Fortescue and M. 
Gaston Wiet; it was finally published in 1923. It must suffice here to 
say that the Copts seem to have preferred a Moslem master to what 
they considered heretical dominance; the conquest of Egypt completed, 
they were treated at first with tolerance, but it later became—and re¬ 
mained until the nineteenth century—an oppression more or less severe; 
sometimes comparative quiet, sometimes real and savage persecution: 
and, as 1 mentioned at the beginning of this paper, they now only form 
a fifteenth of the nation. They are most numerous about half-way 
between the Mediterranean and the Sudanese frontier, in the parts of 
the country near Assiut, where they are agriculturalists; but they are 
also found in the towns, where they are often clerks, especially in the 
Civil Service (in the past very largely in the Post Office and the 
administration of the Railways); they were, indeed, in the Middle Ages 
and later the accountants of the country, employing a system of 
arithmetical notation incomprehensible to their Moslem fellow-country¬ 
men. At the present time they mix more generally in business and 
commerce; and in the new and happy days which are just dawning 
(we have every right to hope and believe) for Egypt, the Copts will 
doubdess play an important part in the polity without, I trust, social 
or religious assimilation. 

It is now time to endeavour to trace the contribution of the Copts: 
1 have made it clear, I think, in my account of Shenoute that their 
literature can hardly be considered of cosmic importance, and I propose 
to devote the rest of this lecture to the subjects of religion and art. 

I have told how largely Egypt had become monasticised during the 
fourth century a.d.; and monasticism in Egypt took a peculiar form, of 
which one manifestation at least has had an abiding effect on religious 
thought. Besides the inmates of the great monasteries and convents. 
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there were smaller bodies, and solitaries, who felt that perfection could 
only be attained by fleeing from civilization and by prayer, asceticism, 
and contemplation in the remote desert. I have spoken elsewhere* of 
the habits of thought of these anchorites and monks, and there can 
be no doubt that they represent a strange and unfamiliar development 
of Christianity, not wholly sympathetic to us, but not without a 
bizarre sublimity; and among their sayings and the legends about them 
there are instances of moral beauty, terse apophthegms, and a few tales 
which seem to plumb deeply the human nature common to us all. 
We know about them largely from descriptions by visitors from out¬ 
side, such as Palladius and Cassiodorus; and if it should be desired to 
obtain a general idea of their life and thought, I would suggest refer- , 
cnce to a book recently published. The Desert Fathers, by Helen 
Waddell (Constable, 1936). It is not very complimentary to the, 
labours of modern scholars (and much work has been done on this 
subject in this and the last generation) that Miss Waddell should 
choose to ignore them completely and translate from a Latin translation 
of the early seventeenth century, and the absence of an index makes 
it a book difficult for systematic use; but it will at least give some 
general idea of this phase of Egyptian religious life. 

Before finally leaving Coptic religion, I think I should call atten¬ 
tion to the interest of the Coptic liturgy, as now performed throughout 
Egypt by the native Christians. The Copts cut themselves off from 
the rest of Christendom, with the exception of the Ethiopians, and some 
of the Syrians, and some of the Armenians, by refusing to accept the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, and the Saracen conquest physic¬ 
ally separated them from the rest of the Christian world. Orthodox 
and Latin alike. The result is that their liturgy is in many respects 
a survival of very primitive forms. It is thoroughly Eastern—the priest 
celebrates with covered head and bare feet—but it also still presents 
rites and ceremonies which must have been universal in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. I cannot understand the state of mind of an intelligent person 
who visits Egypt for a month or two, and takes an intellectual interest 
in its antiquities, but has never yet put himself to the trouble of attend¬ 
ing the Divine Liturgy in one of the Coptic Churches of Old Cairo. 

I shall devote the little time I have left to a brief consideration of 
Coptic art. In our estimate of this there has been a change, I think, 

• “The Psychology of the Monks of the Egyptian Desert,” in TAePAf/o/ofAer, 
vol. X. (1932), pp. 73 sqq. 
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in the course of the last twenty or thirty years: when I first began to 
study the Coptic language, and considered other aspects of Coptic life, 
we were inclined to say that the Copts excelled in textiles but were 
otherwise almost negligible artistically. But recent discoveries have 
revised any such opinions; the dry climate of Egypt preserved for us 
more textiles than we have found elsewhere in the Middle East, with 
the exception of Persia (and the Egyptian fragments are earlier than 
almost all Persian examples); but we have now come to realise, even 
if the evidence is not very extensive, that the Copts were good artists 
and handicraftsmen in other materials too. I allow myself to refer you 
to a conspectus of the achievements of the Copts in a chapter by myself 
in a co-operative work. The Art of Egypt through the Ages; it was 
published in 1931 by The Studio, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, and 
I think it is now no secret that its inspiration proceeded from the late 
King of Egypt, who was very anxious that some such general survey, 
well illustrated, should be in the hands of English readers. The short 
account I am now going to give will be found there in fuller form. 

The question of architecture did not at once arise in Christian Egypt, 
for the newly converted Christians adapted the pagan temples to their 
own use without doing them much damage, except that they sometimes 
erased the internal frescoes or reliefs, or at any rate those parts of them 
that were near the altar. Such new buildings as they erected, at any 
rate in the early years of the period, were of the kind common to the 
Roman and Byzantine East, but when they came to build the great 
monasteries of the desert they developed a style of their own, which 
was perhaps ultimately not without influence outside Egypt itself; the 
monastic buildings at Bawit, of St. Jeremias at Saqqara, and of St. 
Simeon at Aswan present a massive use of sun-dried brick (from 
whence the Egyptian word has even, through Spanish and Spanish 
America, reached our own language in the word adobe) and a high 
vaulted arch with round top. They were also early inventors of the 
dome (I am not claiming that this architectural feature did not con¬ 
temporaneously appear elsewhere); the combination of this with the 
basilica type of building—t.e., the rectangular law-court converted into 
a place of worship, the dome placed above one end, with the altar 
beneath it, and so developing into a narthex—remains to this day a 
characteristic type of the Eastern Christian church, and was adapted 
by the Moslems to their own use in the construction of mosques. 
This feature is still to be observed in the older Coptic churches; the 
dome is over what we should call the east end, whereas the Byzantines 
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have moved it to above the centre of the church. In later days we may 
find the single<lomed sanctuary at “ the east end ” replaced by three 
such sanctuaries or chapels, but this is unusual. I bought some years 
ago a curious object at the de Rustafjaell sale (which included very many 
objects of Christian Egyptian interest), and gave to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. It is a pottery model—quite late—of a medieval 
Coptic church (just possibly itself a lantern—its use hard to determine) 
in which may be seen the characteristics which I have just been describ¬ 
ing, with the addition of representations of conventionalised persea 
trees used as ornaments on either side of the main door. 

Let us now turn to sculpture and reliefs. There was certainly in 
Egypt—at any rate in Alexandria—a school of ivory carving, though 
I profess a certain scepticism with regard to some pieces labelled 
“ Egyptian ” in museums. There can, however, be no doubt about the 
ivories illustrating the history of St. Menas in the Archaeological' 
Museum at Milan, and of the same school is an ivory relief in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum of St. Peter dictating to St. Mark, above 
which appear the words ttoXiv 'Poi/iiy in a Greek script of thoroughly 
Coptic type. 

Ivory was, however, only a medium for small objects, and soon 
became too expensive for any widespread use. Stone and wood were, 
on the other hand, freely used, and with great success, and the capitals 
of the pillars of some monastic buildings reach a high standard. The 
best specimens of them, outside Egypt, are in the Coptic Room at the 
Louvre, in which most of the material is from Bawit. The Coptic 
artists in these media were peculiarly happy in conventionalising flower 
and plant patterns (less often animals), and a combination of these with 
lace and strap work (the latter becoming more important still in the 
Moslem period, when religious considerations forbade the use of 
figures) produces a wonderfully rich effect. 

When we come to painting, illumination and drawing we find, I 
think, high achievement in the early period, and a rather rapid de¬ 
terioration. Owing to the great destruction of church art in the Near 
and Middle East—the iconoclastic Moslem painted out, chiselled away, 
or employed more drastic measures almost everywhere, and the rise of 
religious art in Russia is a later development—comparison and com¬ 
parative criticism are difficult, for we have but fragmentary remains 
in Egypt, retrieved with much labour and care from beneath coats of 
whitewash and plaster. But if the frescoes from the monastery of St. 
Jeremias at Saqqara be placed alongside of even the frescoes (a little 
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later) of St. Sophia at Constantinople, now being so happily recovered, 
they have little to fear. The figure of Christ, at once Saviour and Judge, 
is usually found in the narthex, and the Saqqara example has a certain 
sublimity in its combination of tenderness and majesty. 

The Egyptian artist, as we know from the sarcophagi of the Graeco- 
Roman period, had the power of composition and the ability to give 
what we call a “ likeness.” In the early Coptic period, at least, this 
power of individualisation is also found in the work of the fresco 
painters, as in the figure of Christ I have just mentioned; and it certainly 
persists in a picture of “ the Samaritan ” monk and Apa Paule stand¬ 
ing together in one of the chapels at Bawit. In this the classical herit¬ 
age, especially in the drapery, which represents the typical and tradi¬ 
tional dress of a gentleman of the Eastern Roman Empire, is still a 
living thing. But decline was rapid; the figures became stiff and 
stilted; action and movement perhaps prevailed longest in the figures 
of the “ equestrian saints,” whose figures on horseback, with a lance, 
riding down a dragon or some heathen adversary on foot, seem to 
retain a certain liveliness when other contemporary work is dead. One 
of the few late wall drawings—something between a fresco and a 
graffito—in the British Museum which escapes from conventional 
shackles is a picture of the Three Holy Children in the burning fiery 
furnace. The execution is in many respects rude, but the figures, with 
their curious Phrygian caps and their mediatval—not classical—dress, 
are lively and active. 

In the illumination of manuscripts this same rather rapid degenera¬ 
tion is apparent. Most of the Coptic writings that have come down 
to us are in the form of single leaves (where the destructiveness of the 
invader and the greed of the finder and dealer are equally to blame), 
but there are one or two collections of complete books, and I shall 
speak presently of a binding in the Pierpont Morgan collection in New 
York. There is, for example, a frontispiece in a Synaxarium in that 
collection dated a.d. 914; it is a picture of the Annunciation; above 
the figures is this description in Coptic: “St. Mary the Virgin; St. 
Gabriel the Announcer ”; and between them in Greek the words of the 
Angelic Salutation. The artistic decline in these figures may easily be 
observed. The drapery is still fairly well treated, though its folds arc 
too rigid; but the faces have little expression, and nose and eyebrows 
are represented by a conventional combination of lines, which scarcely 
varies with the subject portrayed. 

In later times the art of book illumination fell very low. Human 
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figures became barbaric and even childish, and in the later Middle Ages 
we find little but representations of the Holy Cross and of the Holy 
Ghost, the latter in the form of a dove, but conventionalised and 
coloured almost into the figuration of a parrot. The Cross is regularly 
found ornamented with strap work, sometimes of extraordinary ela¬ 
boration, in red and green if colour is employed. 

The skill of the Copts in textiles has never been denied. In the 
pagan period it is possible that as good work was done in the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, and east of it, as in Egypt itself, and that we owe to the 
Egyptian climate specimens of what has almost perished elsewhere. 
The Copts not only inherited a noble tradition, but improved it. Here, 
as in certain other walks of life in Egypt, the coming of Christianity 
made no evident break; figures of Apollo and Hermes passed easily 
into representations of the saints, and the anl(h, or hieroglyph meaning 
“ life,” became a looped cross. The Coptic weavers attained a high' 
degree of skill in wool and silk and linen, and in combinations of any 
two of them; and in the latter part of their period, when purity of 
figure design and outline has declined, its place is taken by two other 
characteristics—the use of a great number of bright and even intense 
colours in harmonious juxtaposition, and the happy conventionalisation 
of flowers, animals and other motives into patterns unrivalled perhaps 
except in the rugs of Southern Central Asia and of Peru. A great 
quantity of Coptic textiles has been discovered during the last hundred 
years in Egyptian burying-grounds; and though most of it is frag¬ 
mentary, all the more important museums of Europe and America 
have been able to acquire sufficient pieces for comparison, study and 
appreciation. Unfortunately uncoloured reproductions give but a poor 
representation of these objects, which combine high technical skill with 
great beauty of design and tone. 

In the minor arts the Copts were reasonably strong. Few articles 
of personal adornment have come down to us; perhaps the Copts were 
so long a subject race that they lost most of their possessions of value. 
We have censers and lamps, some of them with enamel, which show 
that they attained a fair standard of skill in metal work; and it is about 
the same in domestic pottery, of which a good number of examples 
has been found in the excavation of monasteries and other sites. 
Pottery lamps have also been found in considerable quantities, bearing 
some sacred emblem or the figure of a saint; and of similar work were 
ampullae, used to bring holy water away from shrines—e.g., that of 
St. Menas in the Libyan desert. Ceramic of a higher order is rare. 
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except for tiles; there is one delightful piece of faience, showing a priest 
swinging a censer, which must be almost unique. I am pitifully 
ignorant in such matters, but should guess that it betrayed some Persian 
influence. 

The monks and hermits employed such time as could be spared 
from prayer in weaving mats, rugs, brushes, and other domestic im¬ 
plements from grass; we fortunately have a good number of these from 
the monastery of St. Epiphanius at Thebes. 

The art of decorating leather for book-bindings was quite highly 
developed, especially in the skilful combination of crosses, circles and 
strap work into geometrical patterns; of this kind is the binding of a 
manuscript of the eighth or ninth century a.d. in the Pierpont Morgan 
' collection at New York. 

With this brief indication of the artistic heritage of the Copts I 
’ must bring my lecture to an end. I could speak for almost as long of 
the manner in which they and their language and culture became 
known in the West—the representation of the Coptic alphabet in the 
fifteenth century in Bernhard von Breydenbach’s Peregrinatio ad 
Terram Sanctam; the introductory labours of the Jesuit Athanasius 
Kircher; the edition of the Coptic New Testament by the Anglo- 
Prussian David Wilkins; the description of the Copts by early visitors 
to Egypt such as Quatremere; the necessity of Coptic to the pioneers in 
the decipherment of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic writing; the 
grammars of Archdeacon Tattam, Stern, SteindorfI, and Mallon; and 
finally the work of modern Coptic scholars, among whom this country 
is gloriously represented by the lexicographical work of my friend Mr. 
W. E. Crum, whose Coptic dictionary, now nearing completion, marks 
a great and decisive step forward in the study of the Coptic language 
and literature. But such a survey as this would mean another whole 
lecture of the length of that to which you have so patiently listened, 
and I may conclude with the assurance that the study of things Coptic 
is not dead, in Egypt and in the West, and least of all in this country, 
though Coptic scholars are few. 

The Chairman: I do not think I need ask you to repeat that 
applause except as a formality. I think if we were all asked to sit 
to-morrow for an examination on the Copts we should pass with credit. 
It is extraordinary to note how completely Coptic died out in Egypt. 
I have never met a match to it, and have not yet found the solution. 
Already in the eleventh century you find Arabic used with Coptic to 
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explain meanings. You see a great people with a wonderful language, 
and then for no obvious reason the language is superseded by Arabic. 
There was something which prevented them from standing up to the 
Islamic influence, but one does not understand why it should have been 
so. It did not happen in the case of Turkish, or Persian, or the 
languages of Northern India. Perhaps you feel that Sir Stephen has 
explained it, but I cannot resist giving him a reason for another lecture 
on the subject. I must now thank him for a really clear lecture, illus¬ 
trated with beautiful slides, and I would ask you to repeat your 
applause. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR MONGOLIA 

By sir CHARLES BELL, K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 

Lecture given to the Royal Central Asian Society on November 4, 1936, Sir 
E. Denison Ross in the Chair. 

In introducing the lecturer, Sir Denison Ross said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—You are going to listen to-night to one of those people 
we all envy: one who has not only been to Lhasa, not only visited it, but lived 
there. He is going to speak of another country where Tibetan is used, and whose 
religion is the same : Mongolia. 

The fact that he was received with open arms was due to his passport, the best 
I passport that he could have come with—namely, that he was known to be the 
intimate friend of the late Dalai Lama. 

Beyond that he speaks Tibetan well. I wonder, since Desideri, and then 
‘Csoma De Kotos, visited Tibet, how many travellers have been able to talk 
intimately in Tibetan. They can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 1 am 
sure: and that was another passport. 

I will not now detain you, but we have here to-night people who know 
Mongolia as Sir Charles Bell knows Tibet, and after his lecture I hope they will, 
not lighten, but give a still more instructive note to the proceedings by, some of 
them, giving us a further contribution. 

F rom 1933 to 1935, just two years, I travelled in Asia, returning 
last November. During those two years I spent five months in 
the interior of Tibet and nine months on the Indo-Tibetan 
border. Then I wanted to see something of Mongolia, for Tibet and 
Mongolia have a close connection with each other, in race, in their 
general oudook, and especially in their religion, which is identical and 
is a very strong tie between them. So I went on to China, where I 
spent about four months, three of them in Peking and neighbourhood, 
whae Mongols are plentiful; a month in Japan, where I met some of 
the Army General Staff and some of their leading diplomats; a month 
in Manchoukuo,* including a visit to Hailar; six weeks in Inner Mon¬ 
golia; and home by the Siberian Railway; and a few days in Moscow. 

• A difficulty arises about the name of this country. If we call it Manchoukuo, 
the Chinese dislike it; if we call it Manchuria, the Japanese dislike it. My passport 
for these territories was made out in Calcutta, and the name was entered as 
Manchuria. When I applied for a visa to the authorities of that country at their 
Legation in Tokyo, the official not only declined angrily to issue a visa as long as 
the name Manchuria was entered on the passport, but treated me to a lengthy 
political harangue. 

Manchoukuo has been now in existence for some years as a State completely 
independent of China. A de facto government is necessarily recognized in time 
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When I left India for Eastern Asia I took with me from the Tibetan 
frontier a Mongol who had spent nine years in the large Dre-pung 
Monastery, four miles outside Lhasa. There are several hundred 
Mongol monks in this monastic university. It contains eight to nine 
thousand monks altogether. This Mongol, named Wang-gyal, and I 
talked Tibetan to each other, a very convenient arrangement, because 
hardly any of the Mongols that I met, none of the Chinese, and none 
of the Japanese understood it. Some Mongols, indeed, had picked up 
Tibetan words from books, but they did not know the pronunciation 
and could not in the least follow a conversation. Away there in the 
heart of Tibet, Wang-gyal not only learnt Tibetan, but learnt also 
several Mongol dialects, including those of the districts that I visited, 
because Mongols come to Dre-pung from all parts of Mongolia. 

When I was asked to talk to this learned Society, I thought I had 
better talk about Mongolia rather than about Tibet, my own subject. 
For our talks here are mainly about politics, and Mongolia has a much 
wider political significance than Tibet has. In fact, a very wide interest 
indeed in view of the ambitions of Japan and the U.S.S.R., who seem 
destined to expand westwards and southwards in Asia. 

But my qualifications for speaking on this subject are, as I have 
shown you, very small; with this only added, that I was able to observe 
Mongolia through what I may call the Tibetan window. My many 
years of political service in Tibet gave me some insight into Mongolian 
affairs. Not only do Mongol lamas and monks reside in Tibet, and 
Mongol merchants and pilgrims visit Tibet in large numbers, but the 
Tibetans also visit and reside in Mongolia, including Outer Mongolia, 
that country which keeps almost everybody out, including Mongols 
themselves. 

as a de jure government, if it lasts long enough. It seems practically certain that 
the independence of Manchoukuo has come to stay. We cannot wait until China 
recognizes the independence of this territory. 

It seems misleading to continue indefinitely the use of a term which does not 
fie the facts. If the Chinese dislike the use of the term Manchoukuo, I am sorry; 
but they dislike it no more than the Japanese dislike the use of the term Manchuria. 
Since it is impossible to please both, I use the name that fits the facts—<>., 
Manchoukuo. 

I notice also that Mr. Owen Lattimore, the well-known American authority on 
this part of Asia, uses the name Manchoukuo frequently in his article, published 
in this Journal in July, 1936. So does Mr. E. M. Gull, Secretary of the China 
Association, who knows, and is in full sympathy with, China, and has revisited it 
recently. Mr. Gull’s article was published in the Journal of April, 1936. The 
name is also used by Sir Francis Lindley, late British Ambassador in Japan, in con¬ 
nection with his lecture on October 9, 1935. 
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Still, my qualifications for speaking to you are slight, and I do not 
regard this as in any sense a lecture, but rather as an exchange of facts 
and opinions with those who know more about the subjert than I do. 

One other point. 1 understand that we have members of the China 
Society with us this evening. 1 am, of course, delighted that members 
of the China Society should think it worth while to come and listen to 
me. But I wish to make it clear that my talk was prepared for the 
members of my own Society, the Royal Central Asian Society, and to 
them it is addressed; especially to those in it who, like myself, are 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. For we are spread 
over so many quarters of the globe that we ought to know what we can 
about international plitics everywhere. 

China, Japan, Manchoukuo, Mongolia, and the U.S.S.R. are charm¬ 
ing countries to travel in, because so many people help you along. I 
i received great assistance from the British Embassies and Consulates 
and from my fellow-countrymen; from Mr. Butler, British Consul- 
General at Mukden; Mr. McDonald, The Times correspndent at 
Peking, both of whom we have with us this evening; as well as from 
Mr. and Mrs. Price at Harbin, and many others. And not only from 
my countrymen, but from numerous members of other nations—for 
instance, Mr. Larson, a Swede who has spent forty-seven years in Mon¬ 
golia, and Mr. Lattimore, the great authority on Mongolia, who has 
lived long among the Mongols and has interpreted them to the outside 
world. We are fortunate in having Mr. Lattimore also with us. And, 
of course, I owe a great deal to my Mongol companion, Wang-gyal, 
and to the Mongols that he brought to see me. That name Wang-gyal 
means Conquering Power ”; actually he was the meekest of men. It 
is a Tibetan name. Mongol people and places, especially on the re¬ 
ligious side, often have Tibetan names, a custom which, with many 
others, shows the strong link between the Mongols and the Tibetans. 

There arc to-day four Mongolias-Inner Mongolia, Outer Mongolia, 
the Buriat country annexed by Russia near the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the western part of Manchoukuo, which is inhabited 
mainly by Mongols. Outer Mongolia is dominated by the U.S.S.R., 
^ough the latter are always careful to proclaim its absolute indepen¬ 
dence; the Manchoukuo Mongols are dominated by Japan; while Innw 

Mongolia, known sometimes as Chinese Mongolia, turns hesitadnelv 
towards Japan. “' 

The total area of these four Mongolias might be somewhere about 
two million square miles, but it is doubtful whether now they contain 
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more than four million Mongols—that is to say, two persons to the 
square mile. Innumerable monasteries of celibate monks, and venereal 
disease, haVe combined with other causes to reduce the population 
of Mongolia, just as they have done in Tibet. Since the days, seven 
hundred years ago, when the great Mongol, Ching-gis Khan, con¬ 
quered more territory than any conqueror recorded in history, the 
Mongol wheel has turned full circle. Now they are a small nation in 
a large territory, surrounded by the muld-millions of China, Russia, 
and Japan, many of these educated and adept in methods of warfare. 
The clouds of war, especially of war between Japan and the U.S.S.R., 



overhang all that eastern portion of Asia. Considered from that sad, 
but necessary, aspect, as well as from economic and other standpoints, 
the Mongols are of less importance than their country. They are so 
few, and their country is so large. But yet they have their r 61 e to play. 
Let us, then, see the present position of each of these Mongolias. 


First, as to Inner Mongolia. The Mongols there are somewhat 
decadent, both in mind and body. They have suffered the fate of so 
many nations and tribes that have lived to the north of China and 
subdued the teeming populations of that country. They have been* 
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enmeshed in the soft pleasures of China, and much of their pristine 
hardihood has been sucked out of them. The Manchou Emperors 
turned the Mongols into a privileged people, with Chinese as their 
servants. If you go to Inner Mongolia now, you will see the Chinese 
making boots for the Mongols. They even pull the long wool from 
the Mongols’ sheep. Fancy a man who has been a sheepowner down 
the centuries employing a foreigner, one who owns no sheep but tills 
the soil, to do that for him! The Mongols are far too dependent on 
the Chinese, and you cannot help noticing their slack attitude to life in 
many ways. 

Things are greatly different in Tibet; the Tibetans are not depen¬ 
dent on China or on any other nation. They are almost self-supporting. 
On the outer doors of Tibetan houses a common painting is that known 
as “ Sok-po Tak-ti ”— i.e., “ Mongol Leading Tiger.”* It represents a 
stalwart Mongol controlling a vigorous tiger. That picture no longer 
fits Inner Mongolia. 

Inner Mongolia is divided into between forty and fifty tribal units, 
known as hoshuns, and of these West Sunid is one. The ruling Prince 
of West Sunid, by name De Wang, is the leading spirit in Inner Mon¬ 
golia. He is patriotic, energetic, and resourceful, and he has some 
capable assistants. He became a grandfather some years ago, but is not 
at all a grandfatherly sort of person. Even now he is only thirty-eight 
years old. 

Inner Mongolia is still in the feudal stage; its oudook is tribal, not 
national. China fosters this spirit of feudalism so as to prevent the 
Mongols from becoming united and gaining their independence. Tibet, 
too, is in the feudal stage, but it is not so minutely divided as Inner 
Mongolia is, for parts of it have been unified under the rule of the late 
Dalai Lama, and its enormous mountain ranges have saved it from 
overmuch foreign penetration. 

When I was in Mongolia last year, Mongols repeatedly told me, 
speaking of Mongolia as a whole: “ We Mongols are so much divided 
that now we hardly exist. Those living in the areas which the Chinese 
have seized from us have forgotten their Mongol ways and language; 
they live and speak on Chinese lines. The Buriats and Outer Mongols 
are being Sovietized. Those near Koko Nor are being swallowed up 
by the people of Am-do.” (Am-do, I should explain, is a Tibetan 
province.) “ Those in Manchoukuo are being swallowed by the 
Japanese. 

* See The People of Tibet (Clarendon Press), p. 70, 
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“ It is the case of a sick man who is threescore years old. If he is 
left in peace he may live to be seventy or eightyv Japan, Russia, and 
China should let Mongolia die in peace, and when she dies, they can 
divide her.” 

The religion of Mongolia is identical with that of Tibet. It 
was converted to Buddhism by the Tibetans some three hundred and 
fifty years ago. I prefer to call this religion “ Tibetan Buddhism,” or 
“Mongol Buddhism,” rather than “Lamaism,” as many Tibetans— 
and probably Mongols also—resent the term Lamaism, as implying 
that their religion is not Buddhism at all. 

But the first thing you notice when you come from Tibet to Inner 
Mongolia is that the Inner Mongols are much slacker in their religion. , 
Wang-gyal, my Mongol, who spent many years in that large Tibetan 
monastery, told me that there are only two monasteries in the whole, 
of Inner Mongolia where the discipline is up to the ordinary Tibetan 
standard. And, of course, it is only too obvious to one when one visits 
a Mongol monastery. Mongols criticize the priesthood to an extent that 
Tibetans would never do. I remember once talking to the Commander- 
in-Chief in Tibet. He agreed with me that the population of Tibet is 
decreasing, and gave as one of the reasons the large number of celibate 
monks. “ That,” I said, “ is a matter of religion on which I can make 
no comment.” “I also can make no comment about matters of 
religion,” he replied, with a wry smile. But in Inner Mongolia leading 
men and others openly say that there are far too many monks. Pro¬ 
pinquity to China has weakened the force of the religion. Mongol 
boys in the schools in China arc taught that in Mongolia both the priests 
and the religion are bad. The standard among the monks is low. 
They all belong to the Yellow Hat sect—«.e., the reformed sect—mem¬ 
bers of which must vow to observe celibacy and abstention from liquor. 
Yet more than half fail to observe this vow. Many, even of the high 
lamas, lead vicious lives. 

Yet, even as it is, the religion has a tremendous power over the 
people. The Swedish missionaries themselves will tell you so, though 
they admit it with regret. They live among the people, and they know. 
Leading Mongols confirm this; De Wang himself confirms it. In fact, 
this form of Buddhism has great staying power. 

Let me now say a few words about the internal politics of Inner 
Mongolia. The outstanding fact here is that bit by bit the Chinese 
have forcibly taken their land from the Mongols. During the last 
forty years China has driven them back seventy miles over a long 
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length of country. The Nanking Government promised that the 
Chinese would grab no more land from the Mongols, but soon after¬ 
wards the Governor of Chahar sent up a number of fresh settlers from 
the Shantung province with five thousand Chinese soldiers, who 
marked out a new area for cultivation by Chinese, chased away the 
Mongol herdsmen, burnt their tents, and confiscated their livestock. 
That has been the usual procedure. It appears that the Chinese 
governors and their subordinates make large monetary profits by each 
new settlement. The Chahar tribe, of whom there are several hoshuns, 
have through these confiscations lost the greater part of their land, and 
are now in a miserable condition. 

It may be said that China’s increase of population must find room. 
Nature’s controls, famine, war, and pestilence, have been restrained, 
largely by the generous-minded efforts of foreign men and women, and 
there has been nothing to take their place. Thus the Chinese need more 
room. But Mongolia cannot be expected to see it in that way. So she 
turns for help to others. 

The Chinese Government have divided Inner Mongolia into three 
provinces, each such province being partly the area into which these 
Chinese encroachments have spread and pardy the areas still in Mongol 
occupation. Maps have been made accordingly. This has been done 
to divide and so weaken the Mongols of Inner Mongolia. The Mongols 
themselves resent this division, and wish for Inner Mongolia to be in one 
unit, because, though there are different tribes in it, yet all are Mongols. 
In Tibet we find the same system of map-making by the Chinese. 
Tibetan territory, on the Chinese maps, is removed from Tibet and 
divided into different so-called provinces, to which are given names 
quite unrecognized by the ordinary Tibetan. But the names are appar- 
endy circulated by the Chinese authorides to foreigners for entry on 
foreign maps. And thus on our maps of these regions, both in Mon¬ 
golia and in Tibet, we obtain a false idea of the state of affairs. 

The Chinese appear strongly to dislike giving autonomy to the 
semi-foreign peoples connected with themselves. They have constandy 
attempted to rule them direct through their own Chinese magistrates. 
They have shown this in Mongolia; they have shown it in Tibet; they 
have shown it in Sinkiang. And herein lies one of the reasons for the 
Chinese failure in their oudying dependencies—if dependencies is the 
proper name for these—a failure which is so serious that the Chinese 
have already lost most of these oudying regions, and are, I think, 
destined to lose them all. 
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A State Council was set up in Inner Mongolia some time before I 
came there. It had the blessing of the Nanking Government, but by 
no means the blessing of the neighbouring Chinese provincial 
governors. The latter wished to continue their encroachments into 
Mongolia; the Nanking Government, on the contrary, hoped to play 
off the Mongols against these provincial governors, who were more 
powerful than the Nanking Government liked. 

The most influential man on this Mongol Council was De Wang. 
The Council collected various taxes; for instance, five cents a year (that 
is to say, about a penny a year) on each sheep; ninepence a year on each 
pony, camel, or head of cattle; and so on; petty payments, which went 
to the tribal head, and only part of which reached the Council. They 
tried to levy Customs duties on different things, especially on 
opium, which passes through their territory from one province of China 
to another. But to this the Chinese Governor of Suiyuan took forcible- 
objection. At last a setdemcnt was arrived at, and a share of the 
revenue appears to have been promised to the Mongol Council, but 
that promise was not honoured by the Chinese as long as I was in 
Mongolia. On the contrary, this Governor managed to turn some of 
the hoshuns against De Wang. That was not difficult in the feudal 
environment of Mongolia and the natural diversity of interests among 
the different tribal chiefs. 

The general conditions in Inner Mongolia were certainly not good. 
The revenue was entirely insufficient, and, as happens in such countries 
as Tibet and Mongolia, it was very difficult to increase. De Wang 
hoped to raise additional Customs revenue, but the opium difficulty is 
discouraging, for opium is easily the largest source of revenue. The 
Tibetans do not take opium, and I think I am right in saying that the 
Mongols also do not take it to any great extent. But as it passes through 
their territory from one Chinese province to another, they feel entitled 
to impose a transit tax. Then, as to the Inner Mongolian revenue, 
China has promised a good deal of money, but actually has paid very 
little. So when an army has to be raised, even a small one. Inner 
Mongolia can hardly support it. It must have help from outside. 
Tibet, indeed, can support an army of moderate size, but then it has a 
large agricultural population and a well-established system for raising 
soldiers from among these more settled dwellers. 

For a full account of the recent state of Inner Mongolia I would 
refer you to Mr. Lattimore’s admirable lecture, delivered to the Royal 
Central Asian Society last April. 
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When I was in Inner Mongolia during July and August of last year, 
and while I was in Peking up to October of last year, I had several talks 
with De Wang and with many other leading Mongols regarding all the 
four parts of Mongolia. The line taken by the Inner Mongols was that 
they would like to be friends with China, if that were possible. But 
China does not treat them fairly, does not keep her promises, and in 
any case is powerless to help Inner Mongolia against Russia or Japan. 
This is why Japanese influence has gone forward, and why she now 
controls a great deal of Inner Mongolia. Early in August of last year 
(1935) De Wang told me that he was sending Mongol troops down to 
the Chinese encroachment area, in the Chahar province of Inner Mon¬ 
golia, in order to regain for the Mongols the possession of their own 
land—(.e., down to the Great Wall. That was a large undertaking, 
as the Chinese encroachment area was about a hundred miles in 
breadth. I asked him whether he anticipated Chinese opposition. He 
replied that he hoped to settle the matter peaceably, and added signifi¬ 
cantly : “ The Japanese approve of what we are doing.” 

De Wang, like nearly all the other Mongols I met, ardently wishes 
that it might be possible to unite the whole of Mongolia. 

I asked him whether he would welcome the Emperor of Man- 
choukuo as Emperor of the Mongols, maybe as a somewhat shadowy 
sovereign who would not interfere with their programme of self- 
government. De Wang replied: “ It would be good to have an Em¬ 
peror, but the Emperor should be a Mongol. We are not connected 
very closely with the Manchous.” 

I said: “ We see in the newspapers that the Manchoukuo Govern¬ 
ment have demanded the right to put consuls into Outer Mongolia, 
and that intercourse between the Mongols of Manchoukuo and those of 
Outer Mongolia should be promoted. Can you tell me anything about 
that?” De Wang replied: “No, I have not heard about it. But it is 
exactly what I would expect to happen.” “ Has a similar demand been 
made by Inner Mongolia?” De Wang replied: “ No, but we ought to 
take action on those lines.” 

I asked him whether he wished me to give to the outside world any 
message about Mongolia, to which he replied: “ Well, our main desire 
is to govern ourselves without oppression from any other nation.” 


Let us now turn to Manchoukuo, for it contains the remaining 
pordon of Mongolia that is under Japanese control. I will speak almost 
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entirely about the Mongols in Manchoukuo, rather than of Manchoukuo 
as a whole. 

Whether or not the world wants the Japanese in Manchoukuo, one 
must anyhow recognize that the Japanese are an extremely efficient 
people and are in dead earnest. Many of them honestly believe that 
they have a mission to make this country into a paradise of the East. 

The Chinese attitude towards the Japanese is mainly one of hate 
and fear combined. The Japanese try to lessen this by regular¬ 
izing the government, and it must be admitted that they have made 
great improvements on the maladministration of the former Man¬ 
churian War Lords. The Japanese claim that, as long as they are well 
governed, the Chinese will not mind by whom they are governed, as 
the Chinese have so much bad government in their own country. Of 
course, the Japanese take special advantages for themselves, but still, on^ 
the whole, they have undoubtedly given more efficient government. 

They have even signed an agreement by which they abandon their 
extra-territorial right, a surrender that Western Europe and America 
have not yet made in China. To prevent sudden and violent changes 
in the economic life of Japanese subjects in Manchoukuo, the abolidon 
is being gradually enforced, and the treaty which came into force on 
July I this year arranges to give up extra-territonality (including the 
right of immunity from taxation) by 1938. Various taxes levied by the 
South Manchurian Railway Company in the railway zone are also being 
abolished. The Japanese administrative police throughout Man¬ 
choukuo, including the South Manchurian Railway zone, are to be 
abolished by the end of 1937. 

The powers that be are very sensitive about the non-recognition of 
Manchoukuo by foreign nations, and they are somewhat lacking in 
humour. All references to the old state under China are taboo. The 
people are not allowed to use the names “ Manchuria,” “ North-Eastern 
Province,” or any name suggestive of these. 

When I was there a Chinese tailor in Hsinking, the capital of Man¬ 
choukuo, put up over his shop the sign “ North-East Tailor.” He was 
ordered to change this, so he scratched out the word “ North ” and re¬ 
placed it by “ West.” The inscription now reads: “ West-East Tailor.” 

When people criticize the Japanese and say that they are not sub¬ 
duing the banditry in Manchoukuo, they reply: “ Give us time; give 
us ten years from the date of our entry; that is not too long to bring a 
large country like this into order.” Whether they will prove successful 
or not in their administration time will show, but, anyhow, it is reason- 
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able to give them time. We British, who have been occupied in the 
government of so many countries, should be able to realize their diffi¬ 
culties. 

The chief failing of the Japanese seems to lie in the all-pervading 
tendency, deep down in the Japanese character, towards bureaucratic 
forms of government. They are unable to trust those who are under 
their control. All the time they look in and out to see what they are 
doing. But of course the Soviet Union is still more strongly set on this 
espionage than they are. 

When one travels in Manchoukuo, inquiring as I was inquiring, 
the Japanese are constantly spying on one’s movements. But at any 
rate they let you into the country; the Soviet do not let you into Outer • 
Mongolia at all. 

Most of the Japanese officials and soldiers in Manchoukuo adopt an* 
overbearing attitude towards foreigners, certainly towards British and 
Americans, in great contrast to the uniform courtesy shown in Japan 
Itself. But one usually found that if one talked to a Japanese official 
quietly for a time he became quite friendly. In fact, they are angry 
that their new possession is not recognized by foreign Powers. 

Among other places that my wife and I visited was Hailar in North- 
West Manchoukuo, close to the borders of Siberia and of Outer Mon¬ 
golia, and a great centre of the Mongols. It is here and to the south, 
along the western portion, that the Mongol nomads in Manchoukuo 
are mainly found. 

I was warned by our British consular authorities that in all proba¬ 
bility I would not be allowed to see anything at all, because Hailar is a 
large military centre and everybody is in a state of great tension there, 
owing to the nearness of die frontier of the U.S.S.R. I found, indeed, 
great tension in Hailar, but I had a stroke of luck. We were staying 
in a Russian house. On the day following our arrival a high Buriat 
lama walked into my room. “Do you remember me?” he said in 
Tibetan. “ We were together in Lhasa fourteen years ago.” I remem¬ 
bered him. We had had several talks in Lhasa together. 

The Buriats are much beloved by the Japanese because they are 
almost entirely refugees from the Buriat country in Siberia and make 
themselves useful to the Japanese. So it turned out that nobody in 
Hailar interfered with me in the smallest degree; and I put that down 
mainly to the visit of my old Buriat friend. We visited his home and 
went with him over the Mongolian plain in an extremely rickety motor¬ 
car. I got into touch with other Buriats as well as with the Barka 
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Mongols. My lama friend said good-bye to me on the Hailar railway 
station platform, which was aowded with Japanese officers and 
soldiers. He brought two of his burly monks, who pushed their way 
through the crowd, carrying our luggage. 

If you meet a Tibetan or Mongol two or three times and become 
friendly with him he never forgets you. You are a lifelong friend. It 
is a charming trait. 

The chief difference between the Mongols of Inner Mongolia and 
those of Manchoukuo is that many of the latter are agricultural. The 
nomad Mongols are inclined to look down on the agricultural Mongols 
and to distrust them. The Tibetans ate also originally a nomadic 
people like the Mongols, but nowadays there are at least as many agri¬ 
cultural as nomadic Tibetans. So this feeling of distrust finds no place 
•there. 

The Mongols of Manchoukuo enjoy a good deal of self-government. 
They try most of their own law cases, including cases against Chinese. 
They have at least as much self-government in Manchoukuo as in Inner 
Mongolia, and perhaps slightly more. A young Buriat military officer 
who commanded two hundred Mongol soldiers in Manchoukuo said: 
“Our condition under Japan is splendid. Hitherto our people have 
lain in darkness, but now we are at the foot of the staircase and are 
beginning to climb. Proper schools have been established in which we 
can learn. We are taught first to read and write our own language, as 
well as arithmetic, etc. Then those who are clever are taught Japanese 
and the Manchou language, as well as Chinese and EnglisL” 

In their religion the Mongols of Manchoukuo are the same as the 
other Mongols. But here the Japanese have taken shrewd action, 
which, if properly worked, may be of considerable benefit to them. 
You know how important religion is to these people. Well, at the 
request of the Japanese thirty young Mongol monks of Manchoukuo 
were sent to Japan for a course of study which was to last for two years. 
That was in 1934. Last year seven more were sent, five from the 
Harchin district and two Barka Mongols. The Barkas are mostly, for 
various reasons, somewhat anti-Japanese. These monks are aged be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty. The Japanese authorities have asked the 
Mongol chiefs to send boys like this to study the Buddhist religion as 
practised in Japan, saying: “ Let them take from our religious sects 
whatever suits them, and reject whatever does not suit.” The Japanese 
Government pays ail the expenses of these young priests and pays each 
a salary in addition. 
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I had already heard on good authority that it is expected that a new 
religious leader will, later on, come forward among the-Mongols and 
reform their religious customs. It is quite probable that he will be 
chosen from among these student monks. At any rate, these monks 
are likely to form a pro-Japanese influence. It is a clever move, because 
through a religious leader a great deal can be worked among a people 
who are greatly influenced by their religion. One will be told that the 
lamas and monks do not interfere with State affairs, but in a country 
like Mongolia religion and politics are never far apart. 

Some of the Barka Mongols are pro-Soviet, some are pro-Japanese, 
but the majority are pro-Chinese. They are far away from the area of 
Chinese encroachment; the Chinese have not robbed them of their 
lands; they are to them just the harmless neighbours of long ago. 

A curious event occurred among these Barkas. In 1929 the U.S.S.R. 
made overtures to them. They are said to have bribed the chief of the 
Barkas and the head lama of the Ka-gyur monastery, who was an 
Incarnation, or, as such a one is sometimes called, “ A Living Buddha.” 
As a result one of the hoshuns went Red, including this Living Buddha. 
But Chang Tso Lin sent soldiers, who subdued them. The Red 
element, including the lama, fled into Outer Mongolia, the border of 
which is close to the Ka-gyur monastery. It is said that the Living 
Buddha is now in Moscow, but of course he is a Living Buddha no 
longer. He has given up his position as an Incarnation, his religion, 
and his property, which was large in amount. 

The Mongols of Manchoukuo are taxed somewhat more than they 
were when under the Chinese, but much more is spent on them than 
they pay in taxes. 

A Mongol who was in a position to know, one in high authority, 
gave me as his opinion: “ The Mongols in Manchoukuo are better off 
under the Japanese than they were under the Chinese. But they are 
not receiving from the Japanese what they were led to believe they 
would receive.” And this opinion puts the position in a nutshell. 


Let us now turn to Outer Mongolia. These people are more 
vigorous than the Mongols of Inner Mongolia. Curt in their speech; 
a tough people. When I was in those parts. Outer Mongolia was 
nominally independent. All Russian authorities told one so. But there 
is no doubt that they were entirely under the control of the U.S.S.R. 

From the Russians they have received medical benefits. Russian 
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doctors and veterinary surgeons have helped considerably in the treat¬ 
ment of human beings and animals. The Russians have installed at 
Urga a munition factory, a textile factory, and a boot factory. They 
have also opened schools, which, of course, arc one of their chief 
methods of Sovietizing the young generation. 

Another good thing the authorities of the U.S.S.R. have done. 
They have kept the Mongols as true Mongols, somewhat as the fight¬ 
ing type of the pre-Buddhist era. They have reduced the venereal 
disease, which was universal, and thereby the ppulation of Outer Mon¬ 
golia should begin to increase instead of decreasing, as it has been doing 
steadily for the last hundred years or mOre. Then the assaults on the 
religion mean a reduction in the numbers of men forbidden to marry, 
and this also will tend to increase the population. 

The Soviet Union allows no Chinese encroachment. She cancelled 
outright the debts due to the Chinese traders. A good deal the Soviet 
Union has done for Outer Mongolia, and one might dream of a new 
and stronger Mongolia growing from this nucleus. But the Com¬ 
munism and the anti-religion of the Soviet Union by far outweigh these 
advantages. 

A high Soviet official informed me that the priests and the lay 
people are allowed to practise their own religion. “ We have chased a 
few lamas away; that is all.” But this does not represent the true facts 
of the case. The Soviet authorities closed the monastery of the Grand 
Lama of Urga, who stood to Mongolia in almost the same relationship 
as the Dalai Lama stood to Tibet. They have not allowed his Re-incar¬ 
nation to be discovered and proclaimed. This Incarnation has always 
of late been a Tibetan, which constitutes another connection between 
the Mongols and the Tibetans. The last Incarnation was born in the 
village outside Lhasa, at the foot of the Dalai Lama’s palace. The 
Tibetans say that they will search for a successor, but they have not 
done so up to date. 

About three years ago there was an outbreak of rebellion in Outer 
Mongolia, which was put down only with considerable difficulty. 
According to an Outer Mongol monk, two Red Mongols washed their 
clothes in a cauldron in a monastery, the cauldron bdng one used for 
boiling the tea for the monks. The monks, enraged, beat the two Reds 
so severely that they died. The matter was reported to Urga, which 
sent forty carloads of soldiers, but these soldiers joined the monks. The 
officer in charge of them fled and returned to Urga. Heavy punish¬ 
ment was eventually inflicted on the rebels, but the rebellion showed 
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the Reds how strong the disaffection was. From that time people have 
been allowed, to some extent, to pracdse their religion and to hold 
property. There are, however, many who say that this easing of the 
Soviet rule is designed to encourage their opponents to believe that they 
are more free, and in this belief to express their opinions more 
freely. Thus the Soviet will ascertain who are their most serious 
opponents. 

In this connection it is often argued, and rightly argued, that the 
information about Outer Mongolia comes from refugees from that 
country, and therefore such information is tainted. Here one must 
•remark that the Soviet have closed the borders of Outer Mongolia, so 
that few can enter it and few can come out of it. In fact, the Outer 
Mongols are held as prisoners within their own territory. So people 
have to get what information they can. 

Fortunately for myself, I used to receive information when I was in 
Tibet, and through Tibetan friends in China. Such information is 
partly, at any rate, from Mongols who are not refugees. Several hun¬ 
dred Mongols are always resident in the large monasteries near Lhasa. 
You meet them also in other parts of Tibet, and you meet also Mongol 
traders and Mongol pilgrims. These people go to Outer Mongolia in 
the ordinary course. It is not easy for them to go in and out, but they 
can do so. Tibetans are allowed to go in and out. One can get im¬ 
partial information from people like these. 

Russia, both Tsarist and Soviet, has always shown friendship to 
Tibet. Russians and others who know Russia, when travelling in 
Tibet, find many characteristics—the wide open spaces, the buildings, 
the dances of the peasantry, and so forth—common to both nations. It 
is easy for Russia to regard Tibet as one to come within her sphere. 
Meanwhile she has endeavoured to make friends. Unavailingly, in¬ 
deed, because of the anti-religion, but she will continue to try. You 
will occasionally find a Mongol take out a Tibetan instead of a Mongol 
passport to increase his chance of safety, in case he should come up 
against the U.S.S.R. 

Yes, the U.S.S.R. would like to be friendly with Tibet, but Tibetan 
opinion is strongly adverse to them. The Dalai Lama was against— 
one might say violently against—them, and warned his people accord¬ 
ingly. The Pan-chen Lama gave a like warning to his followers. 
Every testimony that I have had from Tibetans, whether in Tibet or 
elsewhere, is to the effect that the Outer Mongols are in a miserable 
condition. 
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Taking the evidence as a whole, there is no doubt that the U.S.S.R. 
have waged war on the religion of Outer Mongolia and have done it 
great injury. There is no doubt whatever of that. 

Ponies are one of the chief products of Outer Mongolia. These 
have to be sold, and many must be exported through Inner Mongolia 
to China. When I was in Inner Mongolia some Inner Mongols went 
into Outer Mongolia and bought ponies there. They found an atmo¬ 
sphere of fear and suspicion everywhere. When any of them happened 
to meet a number of Mongols together, the latter would not utter a 
word, except as to the purchase of the ponies. Even when asked the 
ordinary formal question of courtesy, “ Are you in good health.'"’ they 
remained silent. Only when by chance meeting one away by himself 
he would speak a litde. 

The Outer Mongols are not allowed to live within about thirty miles 
of their own frontier. They are, indeed, prisoners. If they attempt to 
cross the frontier without leave, they are liable to be shot at sight by the 
frontier guards. If any Inner Mongols or others come into Outer Mon¬ 
golia without leave, they also are liable to be shot at sight. If the con¬ 
ations m Outer Mongolia are as good as the U.S.S.R. maintain, what 
is the necessity for all this? 

The young Buriat officer whom I met at Hailar said to me: “ There 
is no country in the whole world that is suffering as Outer Mongolia is 
suffering to-day.” Another Buriat expressed his opinion that the only 
hope of overthrowing the Red Government in Outer Mongolia would 
be through the revolt of the Red Mongol troops. But the Red Mongol 
troops are, of course, treated with every consideration by the Soviet. 

About the Buriats I know very little. One met them, indeed, in 
Tibet. They used to come twice yearly to Lhasa with the caravans 
from Mongolia. One meets them in Northern China, and most of all 
one meets them in North-Western Manchoukuo, whither they have fled 
from their own country. 

It is largely through the Buriats that the U.S.S.R. control Outer 
Mongolia, with Russians in the key positions. The Buriats, though 
pure Mongols, have been under Russian rule for over two hundred 
years, and therefore understand Russian ideas, both ancient and 
modern. They are of great assistance to Russia in spreading her 
influence through Outer Mongolia. But the Soviet interference with 
their religion and property appears to have turned many of them into 
enemies of Russia. One constantly hears that it is in great measure 
through the lowest sections of the Buriat community, such as are 
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of small intelligence, poor, and of bad character, that the U.S.S.R. 
maintain and extend their hold on Outer Mongolia. 


Let us now consider the relations of Mongolia with China, with the 
U.S.S.R., and with Japan. 

It is difficult for those who live in the Treaty Ports, or elsewhere 
in the interior of China, to understand the feeling of the Tibetans 
and Mongols towards China. One meets charming Chinese men and 
women; one is surrounded by completely admirable Chinese servants. 
But the Mongols and Tibetans do not find the Chinese at all like this. 
If you visit either country and show sympathy with the people, win 
their confidence, and talk freely with them—preferably in their own 
language—you will see how different their view of the Chinese is. I 
suppse all of us, members of the different nations of the world, 
are apt to be two-headed, according to the type of people with whom 
we are dealing. The Chinese officials deal with the Tibetans and 
Mongols on a different basis from that which they employ when 
dealing with Europeans and Americans. And so it comes that the 
Tibetan welcomes the Chinese trader, and the Chinese doctor, and 
no doubt Chinese in some other capacities. But not as a rule the 
Chinese official, and never the Chinese soldier. For the official and the 
soldier not only take away his independence, but often bring in Com¬ 
munism as well. The majority of Tibetans abominate Communism, 
all the more because it might be pssible to introduce it among the 
poorest classes. 

As far as I gathered, the feelings of the Mongols in these respects arc 
pretty much the same as the feelings of the Tibetans. Of course, the 
Mongols have lived for many hundreds of years in the proximity of 
China. Many have been attracted by Chinese civilization; many have 
attended Chinese schools. But Mongolia has not been absorbed as 
Manchuria has been absorbed. The national feeling among the Mon¬ 
gols is far stronger than among the Manchous. 

The Chinese encroachment on the land of Mongolia, to which I 
have referred earlier, has been a most serious injury to the Mongols. 
That land has been taken away from them forcibly, large contingents 
of Chinese soldiers being brought up to drive the Mongols out. If a 
Mongol loses his land he loses everything, for it is by the land that he 
lives. Even if he were admitted to cultivate in these new stretches of 
land taken up for Chinese cultivation, he could not compete with the 
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Chinese in farming. These are naturally far more expert in farming 
than the Mongol nomad is, and their standard of life is lower than the 
nomad’s standard. The Tibetans, indeed, have taken to agriculture in 
large quantities, but they do not have to compete against the Chinese in 
this. For the Mongol Chinese encroachment means, if not extermina¬ 
tion, at any rate a much lower standard of living. 

And sometimes, when the soil of Mongol pastures is exceptionally 
light, that soil, put to the plough, is blown off by the strong Mon¬ 
golian wind. The land then becomes barren, useless for plough or 
pasture. 

The Chinese are a great people, and in spite of all these injuries 
inflicted by them you will find among many Mongols an affectionate 
regard for China, especially, no doubt, among those who live far from 
the Chinese encroachment areas, and are therefore not threatened by 
encroachment themselves. But many have suffered from Chinese War 
Lords, or from Chinese Communism, or from Chinese encroachment, 
or from all three combined. 

And now for the U.S.S.R. The Tsarist system was in some ways 
well suited for governing foreign countries. Russia was prepared to 
allow a subject race to continue to rule themselves almost entirely. She 
did not try to force her own methods of government on another nation; 
on the contrary, she encouraged them to manage their own internal 
affairs in their own way. In return for her protection she usually 
insisted on beneficial trade agreements and other outside advantages. 

But since Russia has become Soviet this attitude is more than 
counterbalanced in Mongol eyes by the Soviet principles. Mongols 
might have tolerated the ruthless breaking down of their feudal and 
social system, but they cannot stand the Soviet attack on their religion, 
and so now they hate the Russian yoke. The Sovietization of the 
young is gradually winning more and more to the side of the U.S.S.R., 
but so far the balance is still strongly against them. For all pupils arc 
not Sovietized; the religious influence of the parents carries great weight 
on the other side. 

It is the destiny of Russia to press southwards through Asia. In the 
opinion of a leading member of the Tokyo Foreign Office, Tsarist 
Russia had three lines of approach—namely, Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Sinkiang. He added—that was nineteen months ago—“The road 
through Manchuria is closed, and if Soviet Russia now advances 
through Inner Mongolia it will mean a clash between her and Japan. 
Her easiest approach is through Sinkiang.” That is the line that the 
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U.S.S.R. have taken, and they will no doubt tighten their hold on 
Sinkiang more and more. 

Let us now turn to the Japanese, that nation of mixed descent. Said 
one Japanese to me: “I think we originated from the south. We have 
Formosan blood in us, and Filipino. And an admixture of Chinese 
blood, and of Mongol blood from the north. Many say also that we 
have a partial descent from a tribe in the Caucasus. In fact, we are 
mixed like a cocktail.” 

The foreign policy of Japan is under the control of the fighting 
services. Here Japan speaks with two voices. For the Army desires 
extension westwards through Manchoukuo, while the Navy favours a 
southward advance. The Navy calls attention to the tropical foodstuffs 
in the Southern Pacific, and the oil, cotton, iron, etc., obtainable. The 
Japanese Navy needs oil badly; there is not nearly enough in Japan, • 
Manchoukuo, and Sakhalin. The Dutch East Indies are a tempting 
prize for them. There is a large Japanese emigration southwards, to 
the South Sea Islands, to the FUipines, and elsewhere. The share of 
Japan’s foreign trade with British India, Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Filipines, Malay, and Siam rose from 187 per cent, 
in 1929 to 28'4 in 1934. 

But the expansion westwards to the continent of Asia is less risky, 
on the whole, for the Japanese. There they will meet with less oppo¬ 
sition than in the advance southwards. Japan has captured Korea and 
Manchoukuo. She desires Inner Mongolia also, as a buffer against the 
Soviet Union on the north. I talked to many people, and there is not 
time to recount all the various opinions, but the impression was strongly 
left upon my mind that Japan will eventually gain the greater part of 
Outer Mongolia as well. 

She has her weak points, as we all have. For her, perhaps, her 
weakest in dealing with the Mongols is the lack of trust and excessive 
bureaucracy, to which I have already referred. But Buddhism is one 
of her religions. She is not entirely against feudalism, although she 
insists on the tribal chiefs being efficient, turning out the useless ones 
in favour of others more talented and more energetic. She is extremely 
powerful. And so I think she will gain most of Outer Mongolia. 

Japan has a very large population. She feels it deeply that she is 
barred out of America, Canada, and Australia. It is better for us 
British that she should go into Manchoukuo rather than southwards to 
Borneo, Malaya, and Australia. And there is no harm in remembering 
that Japan helped us in the World War. 


5 
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The diversity between the aims of the Japanese Army and Navy is 
one reason for the apparent lack of adroitness of Japanese diplomacy in 
dealing with other Powers in Eastern Asia. We might have expected 
that Japan would have striven to drive a wedge between the Soviet 
Union on one side and Britain and America on the other. She might 
have done this by demarcating spheres of influence with the Soviet 
Union, and so have been free for southward expansion. A more con¬ 
ciliatory Japanese attitude on naval limitation and other subjects would 
have brought her into a friendlier position as regards America and 
Britain, and would have strengthened her position against the U.S.S.R. 
But this rivalry between the Japanese Army and Navy stands in 
the way. 

It is, of course, pssible—in fact, probable—-that the struggle between 
Japan and Russia will be settled, not by political strategy, but by war. 
Russia has doubled the track of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and has 
made every effort to increase her population in Eastern Asia. If war 
should break out it is difficult to forecast results, and here I speak as a 
complete amateur. But as far as I can see it appears likely that Japan 
would win that war, even though the Russian soldiers are of a fine 
type. I saw many of them on the Trans-Siberian Railway; in fact, 
through Eastern Asia quite half the passengers in the dining-car were 
soldiers; and they looked physically strong and hardy. But we do not 
know yet whether they have the right mentality to be good fighters. 
We may doubt whether the mass of the population, especially the 
peasantry, would be sufficiently keen to go off to Eastern Asia and fight 
Japan. A war with Japan would be a heavy war, and the Russians 
recently settled in Eastern Asia would not be sufficient to meet it. And 
there are many who believe that a heavy war like this would cause a 
breakdown in the Soviet political structure. The Japanese body politic 
is more firmly based. 

It is said that the Russian Air Force at Vladivostock would bomb 
the inflammable wooden cities of Japan. But the Russian ownership of 
Vladivostock is not likely to be long maintained, in view of the Japanese 
Navy, and of a military advance into the Maritime Province in, perhaps, 
the direction of Khabarovsk. It seems more likely that the Russians 
would retire somewhere in the direction of Chita. In any case I do 
not think that they will succeed in subduing the Japanese, who will be 
fighting comparatively near their base. And one must bear in mind 
the cold-blooded determination of the Japanese, their fervent patriotism, 
their wonderful courage, and their great pwer of endurance. As for 
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the Outer Mongols, they dislike the Russians more strongly than the 
Chinese in Manchoukuo dislike the Japanese. The Chinese, on the 
whole, want to live in peace. But the Outer Mongols would drive their 
flocks and herds into the hills and harry the Russians. The Mongol 
hatred is greater, and their power to injure is greater. 

They are also convinced that Japan is the stronger of the two in 
Eastern Asia. I quote their opinion for what it is worth. Every 
Mongol who discussed the question with me said that he expected a 
Japanese victory if such a war broke out. 

It appears,-therefore, probable that, either by peace or by war, Japan 
will gain control over the whole, or the greater part, of Mongolia. 

The Chairman : I am not going to say anything about the lecture. 
We have all been spellbound. But I wish to ask if anyone would like 
to contribute a few remarks on this interesting and provocative subject. 

Mr. Lattimore : I have just listened with the very greatest interest 
to Sir Charles Bell, all the more as he speaks with the unique authority 
of his Tibetan experience. Mongolia does not stand alone nowadays, 
if it ever did so. Mongolia is linked with Sinkiang, and Sinkiang is 
linked with Tibet. And an enormous block of Central Asian territory, 
which in many respects is internally divided, with a great diversity of 
races, languages, and religions, is meeting circumstances which are 
welding it more and more closely together. Sir Charles Bell’s relations 
with the Dalai Lama, and his knowledge of their religion, give him a 
unique insight into that territory and its problems as a whole. It is not 
my province to embroider his theme. 

Colonel Smallwood : There is a whole string of questions which I 
should like to ask Sir Charles Bell, but I am afraid my first is taking you 
a little way away from the subject of Mongolia. Can the lecturer throw 
any light on a statement I saw lately in the Press to the effect that the 
Tashi, or Pan-chen Lama, has recendy announced that he has found a 
Re-incarnation of the Dalai Lama, while the Court of Lamas in Tibet 
have found another? 

Secondly, I would like to ask if the lecturer can explain the friendli¬ 
ness that the Japanese have for the Buriats, in view of the fact that 
Russian influence chiefly enters Manchuria through the Buriats. It is 
curious that Russian influence should be chiefly brought to bear through 
the Buriats, and yet that the Buriats should be friends with the 
Japanese. 

One other small question: Whether Sir Charles Bell found in Mon- 
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golia any copy of the Great Jasa, the Bible of Genghiz Khan? One 
has read of the great trust and faith that the Mongols had in what one 
might call their “ Mosaic code,” handed down to them from Genghiz 
Khan. 

Sir Charles Bell : I would say that the first thing you have to do 
in respect of Tibetan news is to distrust most of what you see in the 
newspapers. If the report is from India, and comes from Delhi or 
Simla, it may well be a good one, because many of such reports are 
inspired by the Indian Government’s Foreign Department, and the 
people there know what is happening better than anybody else in India. 
But if the report comes from Calcutta or from Kalimpong, near the 
Indo-Tibetan frontier, it is too often unreliable. The Tibetans have no 
newspapers, and they have to get up an interest in life somehow, so 
.they depend on rumours instead. Tibetan traders on their way from 
Lhasa to India hear a story, and by the time their caravan reaches 
Kalimpong that story grows and grows. 

In this connection I may remark that I was in Kalimpong when the 
Dalai Lama died, and astonishing reports reached me about his illness, 
what he had said, and how, when on the point of death, he revived for 
a while, spoke, and took a normal meal. Later on, I went into Tibet 
and met a young fellow in the household of one of the chief noble 
families of Lhasa. This clerk had actually been with the Dalai 
Lama when he died, and when I talked to him about these reports I 
had heard I found that they were absolutely untrue. 

I can only say that the matter of the Dalai Lama’s Incarnation is 
not yet settled, and we cannot tell when it will be settled. 

As regards the second question, I thought that I had made it clear 
that Buriats are employed to govern Outer Mongolia under Russian 
rule. But there are Buriats and Buriats, and a number of the Buriats 
are strongly discontented; they are keen on their religion, and those are 
the ones that have fled. Round Hailar alone there are six hundred 
Buriat families, apart from isolated Buriats. Their property has been 
confiscated, and they are absolutely on the side of Japan. The Buriats 
who live in Outer Mongolia and help to govern it are largely people of 
low position and bad character who have not much to lose. They 
have, of course, been educated by the Bolsheviks. 

With regard to the code of Ching-gis, 1 have nothing to say. 

Sir Denison Ross: With regard to the Mongol code, I highly suspect 
that such a thing has not been in existence for many centuries. Our 
knowledge of it we owe chiefly to the early Indian historians. It is not 
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included in the Tibetan Canon, and they have a translation of most of 
the Mongol scriptures. 

Colonel Smallwood : I have seen a translation of the Jasa from the 
Russian. 

Sir Denison Ross : Yes, but that was, I think, from Rashid ud-Din’s 
History, where there is some record of it. 

A Member : I should just like to say how intensely interesting I 
found the lecture. I felt that we were hearing two lectures: one from 
Sir Charles Bell in his own person, and one from a Tibetan of very 
high rank who speaks of Mongolia as it appears to him. Mr. Lattimore 
saw Mongolia from the knowledge he had of China and its culture, 
and now it is very valuable to get it from the Tibetan point of view. 

I have stayed in Harbin and paid very high prices for the 
articles from Tibet which are sold there, and for which the Mongols, 
also were having to pay high prices. And I caught something of the 
glamour of Tibet for the Mongols, as of something exotic, distant, and 
expensive. 

I would like to ask Sir Charles Bell one question. There was said 
to be a saying in Urga that the last Bogdo Gamian Lama was the 
eighth Re-incarnation, which had been predicted as the last. I under¬ 
stand the Russians gave this as an excuse for not looking for another 
Re-incarnation. I would like to know whether this was true? 

Certainly the Buriats are the most intelligent of the Mongols. I do 
not know why, unless it is because their closer contact with various 
other peoples in Siberia made them sharpen their wits. 

Sir Charles Bell : I should be very much inclined to distrust the 
report that there were only to be eight Re-incarnations of the Bogdo; 
for this, among other reasons, that the Tibetans of the Sera and Dre- 
pung monasteries—which are more like universities and the chief 
centres of Tibetan religion—would never say, as they did, that they 
were going to look for a Re-incarnation if there were an accredited 
prophecy that there were only to be eight Re-incarnations. 

There is a prophecy, they say, that there will only be seventeen In¬ 
carnations of the Dalai Lama, but they deny the story that there will 
only be thirteen. The last Dalai Lama was the thirteenth. 

Miss Lindgren has hit the right nail on the head about the intelli¬ 
gence of the Buriats. They are said, too, to be expert at mining. 

Sir Reginald Johnston ; As the Chairman has invited me to do so, 
I venture once more to express my strong objection to the use of the 
term Manchukuo when we are speaking or writing English. Man- 
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chukuo (more correctly written Manchou-kuo) is a Chinese term mean¬ 
ing “ the independent state or country of Manchuria.” Kuo is not an 
integral part of the name, because it is merely the ordinary Chinese 
word for an independent country, and every such country is, in 
Chinese, designated a \uo. England, for example, is Ying-i^«o, France 
is Fa- 4 «o, Belgium is Pi-^«o, China is Chung-/^«o, and so on. There 
is no necessity for us to use this purely Chinese word when we are 
speaking English, and to do so is contrary to our accepted linguistic 
usage when we speak of foreign countries. As for Manchou, this has 
been a recognized Chinese name for the region in question for centuries, 
and no change was made in that name when the country was separated 
from China after September, 1931. The word Manchou was long ago 
Anglicized, quite suitably, as Manchuria, and as the Chinese name for 
the country, Manchou, has not been changed, it was obviously un¬ 
necessary for us to drop its English equivalent. The fact that no 
Englishman unacquainted with Chinese pronounces the Chinese term 
correctly is an additional reason for adhering to our own quite satis¬ 
factory Anglicization. The word Manchuria is just as applicable to 
an independent State as to a group of provinces, and therefore in con¬ 
tinuing to use it we cannot possibly offend anyone—Chinese, Japanese, 
or Manchurian. I may add that The Times and other newspapers are 
committing a tautology when they refer to “ the State of Manchukuo,” 
because that phrase means nothing more or less than “ the State of the 
State of Manchuria.” 

Such are my linguistic objections to the use of the term Manchou- 
kuo. My political objections are perhaps even more serious. Manchou- 
kuo means, as I have said, “ the independent State or country of Man¬ 
churia,” and it is therefore never used by the Government and people 
of China, who have not recognized the State’s independence. As Great 
Britain has not recognized its independence either, our persistent use 
of the term Manchou-kuo is not only technically incorrect, but may 
even be described as insulting to China, though, of course, no insult is 
intended. 

My objections to the term Manchou-kuo are therefore threefold; 
(i) It runs counter to our established practice of describing foreign 
countries by names which accord with the genius of our own language 
-as when we say Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, etc.-all Anglidza- 
oons of the names by which those countries are known by their own 
people. “Manchuria” is not a Chinese word, but is a convenient, 
euphonious, and long-accepted Anglicization of the Chinese " Man- 
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chou,” and the change of political status (whether recognized or not) 
gives us no valid reason for discarding it. (2) It wrongly assumes that 
there has been a change in the Chinese name of Manchuria. There has, 
in fact, been no change. (3) It implies our recognition of Manchuria’s 
independence, and is therefore inconsistent with our declared policy of 
non-recognition and is an affront to China. 

Sir Reginald concluded by referring briefly to his own travels on 
the fringes of Mongolia and Tibet, and to his interview with the late 
Dalai Lama when that potentate, after his flight from Lhasa on the 
approach of the Younghusband expedition, was residing in a monastery 
on the sacred mountain of Wu-t’ai in the Chinese province of Shansi. 

Mr. Peter Fleming answered for The Times. 

Mile. Maillart : I should like to ask Sir Charles Bell to solve a 
question. When in Kumbum I should much have liked to ask the 
Lama if he thought the present state of Buddhism in Outer Mongolia 
was sound, whether it was only in a temporary eclipse, or whether it 
was really nearing its end. I should have liked not only the opinion of 
the Kumbum Head Lama, but also the opinion of any Head Lama 
capable of knowing about modern affairs. 

Sir Charles Bell ; When you ask, “ What is the present state of 
the Buddhist religion in Outer Mongolia?” you ask a question which 
it is difficult to answer, for when you ask Mongols about it you get 
very different replies. It may be that the Mongols themselves do not 
like to say that religion is going, and that they therefore give rather too 
favourable an account of those who refuse to give up their religion and 
who are sticking to it, and ignore the others. The Outer Mongols 
cannot show their religion much at present, and it is difficult to say 
whether it has been killed or only driven underground. It is, however, 
an extraordinary thing what an extremely strong hold Buddhism has. 
Even where they are in contact with Christian missionaries—as, for 
example, in Darjeeling, where missionaries can practise their religion 
and carry on propaganda as much as they wish—there are very few 
converts. I spoke to Dr. Eriksson in Inner Mongolia about that. And 
he said that though, as a Christian missionary, he wished he could say 
that Buddhism was losing its hold on the Mongols of Inner Mongolia, 
he could not ttuthfully say that it was doing so. 

No doubt in Outer Mongolia, when the Russians teach anti-religion, 
they must be making a big advance with the boys and girls there. But 
It is still difficult to say how much they are really weaned, because a 
child may give assent to his teacher at school, but at home he is under 
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the influence of his parents, and this is almost always exerted in the 
opposite direction. 

It is a matter for speculation, if the Russians do conquer that 
religion, whether the Mongols will go back to the pre-Buddhist stage, 
to a religion of a fighting type. There are now comparatively few 
Mongols and many Russians, and the former are bound to be heavily 
influenced by the latter. 

Sir Denison Ross : I think we must all admire, not only the 
eloquence, knowledge, and learning with which Sir Charles Bell has 
spoken, but also the patience he has shown in answering difficult 
questions. I think we have heard all the good Mongolians; we have 
had a great treat. And I will now ask you to give a very hearty vote 
of thanks, first to the lecturer, and then to those who have helped to 
contribute to this discussion. 



DEFENCE IN THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER PROVINCE* 

By general SIR KENNETH WIGRAM, G.C.B., C.S.I 

A lthough the subject matter of this lecture is Defence in 
the North-West Frontier Province, you all know the Frontier 
well enough to realize that the problem of Frontier defence is 
by no means peculiar to that province, and includes the defence of 
Baluchistan. Thanks to Sir Robert Sandeman’s energies the problem 
there is not nearly so acute. I do not, therefore, propose to spend time 
on the Baluchistan problem; suffice it to say that generally speaking the 
principles which apply to the N.W.F.P. apply equally to Baluchistan. 

By the Durand settlement of 1894, all the tribes inhabiting the terri¬ 
tories east of the Durand Line were recognized as belonging to a 
British “ sphere of influence.” The Frontier as demarcated was an 
arbitrary topographical line which for the most part followed water¬ 
sheds and bore little or no relation to ethnographical conditions. This 
has raised complications on more than one occasion. Whatever may be 
the modern interpretation of a “ sphere of influence,” I personally have 
no doubt in my mind that both parties, and probably the world in 
general, recognized that in fact the settlement constituted tribal terri¬ 
tory as British territory and the tribes as British subjects. I mention 
this because, thanks to a somewhat loose use of the term “ Independent 
Territory,” I have on more than one occasion heard it stated that tribal 
territory is not British territory, that the tribesmen are not British sub¬ 
jects, and that we have no right to enter their territory or to control 
their destinies. That, in my opinion, is a dangerous doctrine, since it 
serves as an excuse to avoid the announcement of a long-term policy 
and encourages opportunism. 

My contention is that British territory extends up to the Durand 
Line, that the tribesmen are British subjects, and that both in their 
interests and in our interests our aim should be to establish some form 
of control up to the Durand Line in order that we may improve the 
economic and political conditions under which these tribesmen live and 
move and have their being. 

• Lecture given on November 18, 1936, Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, 
Dl, in the Chair. 
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In support of this contention may I quote an eminent statesman: 

“ I take it to be an axiom of Frontier administration that a tribe 

or group of tribes situated between two comparatively powerful 

States must be under the influence of one or other of these States.” 

The tribesman himself is usually regarded as an arch villain, Satan 
in disguise, and is described as dirty, cruel, unreliable, and treacherous. 
Cruel he certainly is, as is proved by his punishment for an unfaithful 
wife. He cuts off her nose. There is a wonderful lady doctor, a 
medical missionary working in Tank. Her main line of business is to 
give these dear ladies new noses and she has a large practice in this 
line. She was rather shocked when I told her she was encouraging 
immorality. And yet at the same time there is something likeable about 
the tribesman. He is a man, with an amazing power of endurance, and 
a whimsical sense of humour. He never ceases bluffing and roars with 
laughter when his bluff is called. He is a fine fighter with an innate 
military instinct and is a foe worthy of our steel. He is proud of 
himself, of his clan, of his country. He possesses both the will and 
the skill to resist, the former by reason of his love of independence, the 
latter by reason of his rifle. In mentality he is a true oriental in that 
he loves intrigue; wishes always to be on the winning side and there¬ 
fore prefers to sit on the fence until he sees which way the cat is going 
to jump; and is always on the look-out for some means of saving his 
face. It is these two characteristics which render speed both in decision 
and action of such imprtance in our dealings with the tribesmen, and 
inaction so dangerous. And yet how common is inaction! It is so 
easy, it does not involve the assumption of responsibility, it postpones 
the necessity for decision. Inaction, especially in the East, never has 
got and never will get anyone anywhere except into a mess. 

The formula which always guided me in giving advice about our 
dealings with the tribesmen was: Fear, fence, face, fanaticism. 

Fear, in that the tribesman is in no sense of the term a superman 
and is, like anyone else, anxious to preserve his life and subject to fear 
of losing it. 

Fence. With the exception of the immediate offenders, the neigh¬ 
bouring sections will as a rule sit on the fence in the critical stages 
waiting for the result of the opening engagement. 

Face. They are always on the lookout for some excuse to save their 
faces. 
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Fanadcism. Once Jehad is proclaimed they become mad dogs and 
reason goes to the winds. 

The problem is to provide them, and as rapidly as possible, with the 
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means of saving their faces, and so induce them to come down on our 
side of the fence, and the means, surely, an early display of adequate 
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I should like to read you the Mahsud boast which is typical of the 
mentality of the tribes. 

“ While kingdoms and dynasties had passed away, they alone of all 
Afghan tribes had remained free, and armies of kings had never pene¬ 
trated their strongholds. They recognized no law or rule but their 
own. From generation to generation the plains of India had been their 
rightful hunting ground.” 

In temperament they are mercurial, and one never knows from day 
to day what the morrow will bring forth. Only this last spring the 
Wazirs kidnapped a Hindu girl from Bannu. The police got hold of her 
and took her back for safe custody. Within two days no less than 3,000 
armed Wazirs had collected within 25 miles of Bannu, threatening to 
attack, loot, and burn the city unless she was given back. Just one 
Hindu prostitute 1 and Razmak brigade and the Scouts turned out and 
the Bannu garrison standing to. 

The two factors which, perhaps more than any others, complicate 
our dealings with the tribes are their attitude towards Kabul and the 
blood feud. 

Although jealous of control by Kabul, and ready at times to raid 
and to commit acts of aggression into Afghanistan—for example, in the 
recent incursion into Khost, when some 12,000 of our tribesmen crossed 
the border and attacked Matun—they consider themselves bound by 
their own code of honour and religion to protect Afghan territory 
against invasion by the Ferenghi, Again, having of their own motion 
offended against the Government of India, they do not hesitate to 
appeal to Kabul for help against Government forces which may be 
sent to exact reparation—for example, during the Mohmand opera¬ 
tions in 1933 and 1935 the Afghan border ran some six to ten miles to 
the west of our line of advance. We knew that largish contingents of 
Afghan Mohmands were fighting against us. We also knew that our 
Mohmands were using Afghan territory as a sanctuary—in all our 
dealings with the tribes, therefore, the international aspect perforce 
looms large, and military considerations have frequently to give way 
to political expediency. 

The only remedy I can see to the blood feud is to remove the means 
by which it is kept alive—namely, the rifle. I shall have more to say 
about this later. 

Up till 1919 our general policy on the Frontier was to avoid any 
new responsibility unless absolutely required by actual strategical neces¬ 
sities, and by the protection of the British-Indian border, and to refrain 
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from any unnecessary interference with the tribes; a policy of inaction 
where circumstances permitted and action only when necessity com¬ 
pelled. During that period the action was limited to blockade or to 
punitive expeditions of the burn and scuttle type which merely left a 
legacy of hate and created a desire for revenge. 

That, thank God, has been changed, and in place of the punitive 
expedition we have substituted occupation and the establishment of 
plitical control as in Waziristan, and a big road construction pro¬ 
gramme into areas in which we at present exercise no control—.e.g., 
Bajaur and Tirah. In furtherance of this policy it is now generally 
agreed that if and when we find ourselves compelled to send a military 
force into tribal territory, that force will not withdraw without leav¬ 
ing a road behind it. As an example of this I should like to draw 
attention to the Mohmand operations of 1933 and 1935, when in 1933 
we made a road to Yusuf Khel in the Gandab Valley and in 1935 ex¬ 
tended that road to Nahakki. 

This road policy is inclined to be criticized on the grounds, first, 
that there is no advantage in making roads unless we are prepared to 
protect and maintain them and, second, that if we do protect and main¬ 
tain them we shall be committed to heavy recurring expenditure. 
Personally, I am inclined to disagree with this view. Once you 
have cut a road along a hillside, that road will always remain and 
nothing the tribesmen can do will render it impassable for long. In 
1935 Badshah Gul and his merry men spent ten days destroying the 
road to Ghalanai unmolested. On the third day of our advance we 
were able to pass 6-in. Hows, to Ghalanai under their own steam. 
As for protection, I personally am inclined to query the wisdom of 
applying the rules regarding the sanctity of roads which are essential in 
the Khybcr, in the Kurram, and in Waziristan, to roads in these back 
areas by insisting that offences committed on these roads are offences 
against Government and will be punished, for that commits Govern¬ 
ment to taking action and at once, however inconvenient it may be, or 
to losing face if action is not taken. Although a firm believer in speed 
and hard hitting in all our dealings with the tribes, I dislike being 
dictated to by the tribes and being forced to take military action solely 
in order to discharge a threat when out bluff is called. 

Our motto should be reparation certainly, but reparation in our 
time and at our pace. 

Although perhaps not so effective as military occupation in that it 
may involve some delay in the establishment of political control and 
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retard the rate of the processes of avilization by means of the provision 
of amenities in the shape of hospitals and schools, the new road con¬ 
struction programme recently introduced by the Government of India 
at the instigation of Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode bids fair to 
prove of the greatest service in enabling Government to extend the 
sphere of political control into areas hitherto denied, and to despatch 
a military force into tribal territory at very short notice should necessity 
arise. 

The main features of this programme include the construction of 
motor transport roads from the Swat Valley to Rustam through the 
Buncr country—a nasty inaccessible block of tribal territory on the 
flank of our main line of advance to the Malakand which would form 
our line of communication in operations north of the Swat River; from 
Dir territory via Khar and Nawagai to join the existing road at 
Nahakki—a road of the utmost imprtance enabling us to get behind 
the Shamozai and Utman Khel, to deal direct with the Salarzai and 
other Bajaur tribes, and to converge on the Mohmand country from 
the north in conjunction with a movement via the Gandab Valley 
from the south; from Ali Masjid to China Bazar; from Bara to Bagh 
and round to join the existing road in the Marai Salient. The final 
alignment of this road is not yet decided. It may be extended from 
China Bazar to Bagh, though this would be difficult as it runs across 
the grain of the country. In addition, the Razmak-Wana road will 
be bridged throughout, and bridges will be provided over the Gomal 
at Gul Kach and over the Zhob at Sandeman. When complete the 
system will provide an all-weather motor road from Dir to Quetta with 
spurs through Bajaur and Tirah. 

There are some who argue that the programme fails in that it does 
not visuahze the permanent occupation with military forces of Bajaur 
and Tirah, and that without such occupation effective control can never 
be exercised. However desirable occupation may be, and I am the first 
to admit its efficacy in Waziristan, occupation in sufficient force of 
these enormous areas would not be a practical proposition with the 
army in India at its present size, for nothing would be more conducive 
to tribal unrest than weak garrisons without any hitting power. 
Although the last to advocate any reduction of our garrison in Wazir¬ 
istan, I am also the last to advocate permanent garrisons in Bajaur and 
Tirah, and knowing that entry is assured by a good road, I would 
prefer to keep my forces fluid ready to operate in either area when the 
call came than to lock up more troops in permanent garrisons. 
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The changes in Waziristan during the past twelve years are litdc 
short of remarkable. In 1924, when I visited Waziristan for the first 
time, every man carried a rifle, and what is more brought it down to 
the ready with his finger on the trigger the moment he saw your car. 
One never saw any women or children; they only moved about after 
dark. Now only about 50 per cent, of the men carry rifles at all, and 
of these 75 per cent, carry them in covers. The women move freely 
about the roads and work in the fields. The children either throw 
stones at the cars when moving or flock round them when halted and 
demand “ Baksheesh.” Buses crammed wih tribesmen, the majority 
of whom are armed, run daily to the dries in the plain. The standard 
of living has risen—all drink tea and smoke cigarettes. The style of 
clothing has improved both amongst men and women. Smart waist¬ 
coats, silk lungis, gaudy shirts and blouses, trinkets. But it is amongst 
the children where we are doing our best work by creating a genera¬ 
tion who have no fear of the white man and who regard him as a 
friend. 

Now in considering the defence of the Frontier we have to consider 
two separate problems which, though intimately interrelated, each 
require special treatment. 

First there is the normal day to day administration and maintenance 
of law and order, which includes the settlement of family, section and 
tribal disputes, the arrest of offenders and outlaws, the rounding up of 
raiding gangs, and other cognate matters which may be classified as 
normal peace-time duties of watch and ward. These are the functions 
of the political officer, who has at his disposal certain civil armed forces 
consisting of scouts, militias, levies, khassadars and Frontier constabu¬ 
lary. These forces are in no way under the Commander-in-Chief or 
the local Military Commander in peace, nor is the Governor or the 
local political officer under any obligation to consult them about their 
activities. During this phase the regular forces stand by ready, and I 
may say eager, to act in aid of the civil power, and the political officer 
has the right to call for their services at his discretion. The degree of 
liaison maintained depends to a certain extent on personalities, though, 
generally speaking, it is of the closest order, and the system works well. 
As a matter of principle there is, however, one important objection to 
the system—namely, that the civil armed forces may at any time find 
themselves committed to a task which is beyond their capacity to deal 
with alone, may find themselves opposed by a formidable concentra¬ 
tion of tribesmen, and may have to withdraw in a hurry, or even 
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worse, may suffer a reverse. Incidents of that kind cannot be ignored 
or be allowed to go unpunished and Government may find itself 
committed to a military expedition. In this respect the system is 
defective. 

The second phase comes into being when, the situation having 
passed beyond the control of the political officer and his civil armed 
forces, the military arc called in. At this stage control of the opera¬ 
tions, including political control and control of the civil armed forces, 
passes to the Military Commander working under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief. In practice the transfer of political control is 
not automatic, each case being judged on its merits—e.g., during the 
Khost incursion political control did not pass to the military. During 
the Mohmand operations political control only passed when the force 
advanced from Ghalanai. The procedure is as follows: The Governor, 
who is also agent to the Governor-General, after consulting his military 
and air commanders, puts up to the Government of India a recom¬ 
mendation as to the object and scope of the operations he considers 
necessary, and the Government of India in their turn delegate to the 
Commandcr-in-Chief the control of such operations. 

Should a state of war be declared the control of operations would 
automatically devolve on to the Commander-in-Chief concurrently with 
the issue of the order to mobilize. 

On the Frontier, more perhaps than in other regions, speedy and 
reliable information is of vital importance, since serious trouble can often 
be averted by anticipatory action in the shape of a display of force. 
During the past few years there has been established in Peshawar a 
combined Intelligence Bureau subordinate to the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and consisting of officers drawn from the police, the 
political department, the army and the air force. Though still in its 
infancy, this bureau is shaping well, and the volume and quality of 
information it produced during the Mohmand operations was of a high 
order. 

Now I should just like to draw your attention to what I like to call 
the Constitutional aspect of the Defence of the Frontier. 

The responsibility for the defence of India is at present vested in 
the Governor-General in Council, working through the Commander- 
in-Chief, who is himself a Member of Council. Under the new Con¬ 
stitution the responsibility for defence rests with the Governor-General 
alone, the Commander-in-Chief being the supreme commander of all 
the forces and the technical adviser of the Governor-General on ques- 
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dons of Strategy, war preparadon and the conduct of war. He will 
have no polidcal status. 

Early in this century that pordon of Bridsh India which lies trans- 
Indus and which marches with tribal territory was part of the province 
of the Punjab. Lord Curzon realized that it was impracticable for 
Government effectively to discharge their particular responsibility when 
working through the medium of an intermediary Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. He consequently separated the area trans-Indus from the Punjab 
and constituted it a new province—namely, the North-West Frontier 
Province—under a Chief Commissioner who was also agent to the 
Governor-General. This brought Government in direct touch with 
Frontier affairs. 

Some four years ago the status of the North-West Frontier Province 
was raised to that of a province with its own Governor. The Governor, ^ 
however, continued to act in the dual capacity of Governor and agent 
to the Governor-General. 

In essence this is a reversion to the old system since it has inter¬ 
posed a Provincial Government between the Government of India and 
the Frontier. In practice there has been but little change, though I 
personally have noticed indications of increasing reluctance on the part 
of the Government of India to disagree with and openly to disapprove 
of advice tendered by the Governor. This is only natural since a 
Governor carries far bigger guns than a Chief Commissioner. 

As I see it this situation may become still more aggravated when 
the North-West Frontier Province becomes an Autonomous Province 
under the new Constitution since, with the best will in the world, the 
Governor will not be able to avoid being influenced, to some extent at 
any rate, by the provincial aspect, and we may find defence subordin¬ 
ated to provincial requirements. Moreover, as Governor of an Auto¬ 
nomous Province, his word will presumably carry even more weight 
than as Governor of a province subordinate to the Government of 
India. ^ 

It is interesting and not perhaps entirely irrelevant to examine very 
briefly the system practised by the French in Morocco under Marshal 
Lyautey, the soldier administrator, since in many respects there is a 
marked resemblance between their problem and ours. 

In essence the French system comprises a deliberate policy of 
nibbling followed by systematic absorption by peaceful penetration. 
Military command, including intelligence and subsequent territorial 
control, was concentrated under a single authority. Military disposi- 

6 
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tions consisted in strong concentrations at nodal points. Military action 
was regarded merely as a prelude to civilization in the shape of the 
development of roads and telegraphs and the improvement of economic 
condidons such as agriculture, housing and the general standard of 
living. Their methods were first the establishment of confidence by 
polidcal contact; next, occupadon by military forces which also 
assumed responsibility for the protecdon of the loyal elements; and, . 
finally, the economic development of the area, including the provision 
of amenides such as markets, hospitals and schools. 

What appeals to me is the unqualified recognidon of the objeedve; 
the unwavering determination to reach that objective; the orderly way 
in which they set to work to do it; and, finally, the unity of command 
and control in both the political and military spheres. As to methods, 
the salient points are the avoidance of risk of reverse by the display of 
overwhelming force; insistence on the disarmament of the tribesmen; 
the importance attached to the opening up of markets; and no with¬ 
drawal from territory once occupied. It is, however, only fair to state 
that the French sphere of influence does not march with a sovereign 
state which is also a member of the League of Nadons. 

In comparing the French system with our system you will, I think, 
admit that, in accepting the new road construedon policy. Government 
has taken a definite step towards recognizing as their objective the 
extension of control throughout their sphere of influence. That, how¬ 
ever, is bound to be a slow process. Meanwhile certain anomalies 
exist which, from an administradve point of view, are even now in¬ 
convenient, and may become more so under provincial autonomy, and 
which, from a military point of view, are a handicap if not a menace 
to our defence disposidons. I refer particularly to that intrusion of a 
belt of tribal territory east and west through the Kohat Pass which 
renders direct communicadon between Peshawar and Kohat unreliable, 
and from which raiding gangs can operate with impunity against our 
lines of communicadon. 

Disarmament has frequendy been discussed and as frequendy dis¬ 
missed as impracdcable. In spite of that it still remains the crux of the 
problem, for it is the possession of arms more than anything else which 
keeps alive the blood feud, which provides the means by which the 
tribesman can exercise his skill to resist, and which encourages him to 
prarase his will to resist. It is argued, in all good faith, that a prelude 
to disarmament must be the provision of adequate protection against 
marauders from Afghanisun and from our own tribes over whom we 
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do not exercise sufficient control to enforce disarmament. It is also 
argued that we ourselves have no control over the sources of supply to 
make disarmament effective. In themselves these arguments are valid, 
but to me they savour of defeatism. We pay thousands of Khassadars 
annually to protect our roads. Disarm the tribes and the roads will no 
longer need protection, and the Khassadars will be free to protect the 
country generally against marauders. That, in essence, was the way 
the Wali of Swat effected a measure of disarmament. It would involve 
a fairly large capital outlay since the existing rifles would have to be 
purchased, but that money would be invested in land, and this should 
tend to stability since it would increase the number of individuals with 
a stake in the country. In any case the matter is, in my opinion, of 
such supreme importance that the presence of difficulties is, in itself, 
no excuse for doing nothing 

To set up unity of command and control under a single authority 
will prove a far more difficult matter. Prima jade is it really wise to 
attempt to deal with a problem in which the transition from peace to 
war and back again to peace is generally fortuitous and always rapid, 
and in which considerations of defence must always be paramount, by 
divided responsibility and by dual control.? So long as the trans-Indus 
area was under a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to the 
Government of India, the internal administration of this area was con¬ 
trolled by an executive authority, and the “ close border ” policy—in¬ 
direct control of tribal territory from without—was the order of the 
day, the system worked, mainly because those responsible for working 
it made it work. Consider for a moment the changed conditions. 
The “ close border ” policy abandoned, and replaced by a modified 
“ forward policy regular military forces in occupation of large tracts 
of tribal territory; the administration of the province controlled by 
Indian ministers responsible to the Governor. Even in the regime of 
a Chief Commissioner the interests of Government and the interests 
of the province were at times in conflict, but the scales were weighted 
in favour of Government. When a Governor’s province was created 
the balance was, to some extent, changed in favour of the province. 
With an autonomous province with its own ministers may it not be 
that the balance will still further be changed, and that in future the 
scales may be weighted in favour of the province? In my opinion, and 
I merely give it for what it is worth, I consider that with provincial 
autonomy the adnunistration and control of tribal territory will have 
to be separated from the province. I further suggest that when that 
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separation does take place the administration and control of tribal 
territory should be placed under a Military Governor who would com¬ 
mand ^1 the forces both regular and irregular, and who, assisted by 
political officers, would be responsible for the political work with the 
tribes. 

A Governor’s job under the new Constitution is going to be a 
whole-time job, and more particularly so in the N.W.F.P. I believe he 
is to have a deputy for tribal territory. That may relieve the Governor 
of some of the detail, but it adds one more link in the chain of com¬ 
munication between the Frontier and the Governor-General. 

Although our hope is that under the new Constitution India will 
learn to sink her communal differences and will emerge as a single 
nation, it would be unwise to ignore completely the ethnographical 
distribution of communities implicit in the new Constitution, or to 
refuse even to consider the possible implication of this distribution. In 
a very short time we shall see set up in the north-west a Muslim bloc 
comprising three predominantly Muslim provinces with Muslim 
majorities—Sind, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province— 
and one controlled area, also predominantly Muslim—namely, Baluch¬ 
istan. Although the Muslim population of this bloc may not represent 
a majority of the whole Muslim population of India, I venture to 
predict that, comprising as it will the dynamic and bigoted element 
of Muslims, it will take a leading part and will exert considerable in¬ 
fluence on the destinies of Muslims as a whole throughout India. I 
further suggest that this bloc will not hesitate to take full advantage of 
its geographical psition by establishing the closest liaison, and pssibly 
even a “ gentleman’s agreement ” with its co-religionists in tribal 
territory, in Afghanistan, in Persia and even further afield. Whither 
this may lead I won’t attempt to prophesy. I venture to suggest, how¬ 
ever, that it represents a line along which the future may develop, a 
bulwark which may be set up against that dreaded domination by 
Hindu-Brahmin rule. 

In conclusion, I wish to touch lightly on the future, but feel that 
in doing so I must walk warily. First let me assure you that anything 
I do say is my personal opinion only, is in no way inspired, and would 
probably not receive any supprt from serving officials either civil or 
military. 

The Instrument of Instructions for the new Constitution recognizes 
that defence must become more and more the concern of the Indian 
people. Time and again leading Indians have criticized the new Con- 
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stitution on the ground that, shorn of responsibility for the defence of 
the country, self-government is a misnomer, and the new Constitution 
an empty farce. The rate of Indianization has been accelerated, and 
though it is early yet to assign to this experiment any specific military 
value, there are no reasons to anticipate failure. The seeds of a purely 
Indian portion of the defence forces have been sown and will, in time, 
reach maturity. With provincial autonomy will also come the transfer 
of responsibility for law and order to Provincial Governments. 

Now these are all signs and portents which point the way to possible 
changes in the future. What form these changes will take no one can 
say. May I be so bold as to throw out certain suggestions? 

The desire to administer and to control the defence forces, or even 
a portion of these forces, will grow stronger and stronger as the 
Federal Cabinet gets more and more into the saddle. The Indian- 
portion of the defence force will, in effect, be the nucleus of that 
Dominion Army with which Indians hope eventually to defend their 
country. In order to satisfy their desire may it not be expedient to 
transfer the administration and control of the Indian prtion to an 
Indian minister who is also a member of the Cabinet? 

Again, although the maintenance of law and order is to be the 
responsibility of Provincial Governments, the only resources at their 
disposal for the discharge of this responsibility will be the civil police. 
We know by experience that these are seldom adequate, and how often 
the military have to be called in. May it not be regarded as somewhat 
infra dig., and will it not in fact be a confession of failure for a Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomous Government to have to appeal to the Governor- 
General for help to enable it to discharge its own peculiar re¬ 
sponsibility? 

My own view is that as time goes on we shall find autonomous 
provinces more and more inclined to raise their own local defence 
forces to support their civil police in order to avoid the indignity of 
having to rely upon Federal forces to discharge their own particular 
responsibility. 

In the meantime the big problem—namely, the defence of India— 
remains not only as an Indian problem but also as an imperial prob¬ 
lem, since, under the new Constitution defence is a reserved subject, 
and the special responsibility of the Governor-General. This task, as 
I see it, will be assigned to an imperial force constituted on the lines 
of the existing army in India, and paid for from Indian revenues. 

To sum up, the organization as I see it will consist of; 
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(a) An imperial force for the defence of India. 

(i) A dominion army under an Indian minister gradually learning 
its job. 

(f) Provincial armed forces for the maintenance and restoration of 
law and order. 

Brig.-General Moberly : I would like to ask if the autonomous 
Indian forces to which the lecturer referred are to be composed of 
British or Indian troops? 

General Sir K. Wigram : I do not think you can visualize British 
forces serving under the Provincial Governments. After all, they must 
run their own affairs, and I imagine such a force would be their own 
affair. 

Brigadier Sandilands : In what has been said this evening there 
is no point with which I disagree, but there is one which I think is 
relevant to General Wigram’s lecture, which perhaps might have been 
brought forward. I am encouraged to mention this the more since, 
at a meeting at the United Service Institution a week or two ago, I 
heard you, sir, if I understood you righdy, express the opinion that a 
force organized and equipped for European warfare was not the most 
suitable for employment on the North-West Frontier of India. Any 
who have served on that frontier know that the special conditions that 
obtain there demand special training for the troops, for though the 
tactics involved are themselves simple, their application is a matter of 
extraordinary difficulty. 1 suggest, therefore, that great advantage 
could be obtained by the more or less permanent location in the 
province of a force specially equipped and trained for that type of 
warfare, whether for dealing with tribal disturbance or for the duties 
of the Covering Force in more serious eventualities. But there are 
other considerations. General Wigram’s lecture is entitled “ Defence 
in the N.W.F.P.” He claimed that the area occupied by the trans- 
border tribes is British territory, but it surely cannot be righdy called 
part of the North-West Frontier Province. To me Defence in the 
N.W.F.P. means the maintenance of law and order in the province: 
that is the contribution that can and must be made by the province 
to the defence of the frontier, unless we are to be involved in serious 
difficulties. In its relation to the tribesmen, it can be taken as an 
axiom that guerillas cannot hope to operate with success except in their 
own country, but in 1930> when the Afridis crossed the border, propa¬ 
ganda had created such sympathy with them among the people of our 
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villages as to render the Peshawar district the tribesmen’s own country 
in all but name. As I have said before to the members of this Society, 
if the Afridis had on that occasion shown one quarter of the courage 
and determination of the Boers in South Africa, the damage they could 
have done would have been incalculable. What serious dislocation 
would arise from the province being in a similar condition when large- 
scale operations were being undertaken on the Frontier I leave to the 
imagination of the audience, and I contend that a permanent force, 
whose officers would be in intimate association with the villagers, 
would tend to prevent the recurrence of such a grave situation. 

A Member ; There are only two points I wish to touch on. The 
first is the disarmament of the tribesmen. This is too large a question 
to be discussed here. There is only one aspect which I wish to discuss 
here. It has been said that disarmament would put an end to blood 
feuds and lead to the establishment of law and order. Actually the 
settled districts in the N.W.F.P. have been disarmed for a long time, 
but the blood feuds continue and the number of murders is eighty 
times as great as it is in England in proportion to population. It is 
probably greater than anywhere else in the world. In fact it has been 
argued more than once that there are more murders in the settled 
districts than there are in tribal territory. 

My second point is a constitutional one. It was suggested that each 
self-governing province should have its own defence force. Under the 
present law any force for the maintenance of law and order must be 
part of the regular police force under the Inspector-General of Police. 
I do not know if something of the nature of the State militias in the 
U.S.A. is what is proposed. If it is I would point out that if such 
semi-military bodies were set up, paid for by, and under the orden 
of, the Provincial Governments, and not part of the regular army 
under the Commandcr-inGhief, very dangerous possibilities would 
arise. 

Sir Frederick Whyte : May I reinforce the last speaker’s question? 
As I understand the circumstances, the local militias of the United 
States of America were military forces already in existence before the 
creation of the Federal Union, each State possessing them being an 
independent political unit. When the Federal Government came into 
being, the Constitution only authorized the President to issue orders 
to those militias in certain circumstances, and the Government had 
thus to make the best of a situation in which it did not, in fact, com¬ 
mand the whole military force of America. This situation has not, in 
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fact, proved awkward or dangerous in America; but where, as in 
India, there are already powerful centrifugal forces at workj it would 
surely be asking for trouble to set up a provincial militia which in a 
crisis might be used against the Federal Centre or against neighbour¬ 
ing provinces. 

Lieut.-General Borrett : The more I listened to the lecture this 
evening, the more convinced I became that the problem of the North- 
West Frontier of India should be divorced entirely from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It is an Imperial problem, not a local one, and should 
be treated as such. 

Last night at the British Empire Society I heard Lord Lugard 
deliver an address which was chiefly concerned with the problem of 
the government of the South African Colonics. He was followed by 
. half a dozen Governors and ex-Governors who unanimously thanked 
God that, instead of forcing our ideas wholesale on the nations of those 
countries, we were governing them through their own laws and 
customs, and grafting on to that some of our Western ideas. Is there 
any possibility of the North-West Frontier Province having our 
Western ideas grafted on to their “ jirga ” rule, and so being saved 
from the Westernized and unwanted form of government which is 
being forced on to the rest of India? 

On the subject of roads: There arc two kinds of roads. The man 
who laid down the axiom that roads are a civilizing influence had in 
his mind economic roads, not military roads. The advantage of mili¬ 
tary roads is obvious, but they are not necessarily civilizing. Is there 
any scheme for building economic roads or trade routes in the North- 
West Frontier? 

The Chairman: May I personally answer one or two of these 
questions? 

Why was the professional frontier force which remained always 
stadoned there not revived? They used to be nicknamed the “Piffers” 
(Punjab Frontier Force). 

Every Commander-in-Chief since the Piffers were done away with 
has had that question put to him. It has always been mrned down 
for a very good reason. The North-West Frontier is one of the best 
training grounds we have in the world—troops there are always “ on 
their toes ” and never know when they may not have to turn out at a 
moment’s notice and fight for their lives. Efficiency is a vital neces¬ 
sity. Under the system of reliefs in India, every unit, British and 
Indian, as far as possible spends some time in the Frontier. They pass 
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from Internal Security duties to the War Divisions and from them to 
the covering troops on the actual Frontier. 

On the second point, I think the audience mistook the Lecturer on 
the question of Indianizing troops. At the moment they have not 
nearly finished Indianization and are not yet fit to take their place as 
purely Indian troops on the Frontier. He and I both agree that they 
will have to get more officers of the right standing before they can be 
trusted to do that. 

He also envisaged the possibility of certain purely Indianized troops 
taking the place of the present units and being raised by the provinces 
and permanently stationed in the provinces as a backing for the police. 

Sir Kenneth Wigram has had as hard a task this evening as is 
possible to imagine—that of compressing into one hour’s talk an 
account of 650 miles of the most important land frontier of the Empire 
—with all the hundreds of difficult problems which it has given rise 
to. I think you will agree he has acquitted himself very well indeed. 
(Applause.) I think we owe him a very hearty vote of thanks for an 
immensely interesting lecture. 



REFORMS IN THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE OF INDIA* 

By sir GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. 


M any of you must feel that enough has already been said oi 
written about Reforms in India. My excuse for speaking 
this afternoon is that Reforms in the N.W.F. Province 
arc still, comparatively, a novelty—to some people a startling novelty. 
Ten years ago most of us, I think, would have said: “ You cannot 
treat the N.W. Frontier like the rest of India. Reforms that may be 
suitable for other provinces would be dangerous there, where tribal 
territory is close at hand, and Afghanistan just beyond.” Even five 
years ago that was the commonly accepted view. Then came the 
dramatic announcement at the final Round Table Conference that the 
N.W.F. Province would stand constitutionally on a level with the 
other provinces of India. So, for the last four and a half years, we 
have had dyarchy on the Frontier, and from April i next we shall have 
full “ provincial autonomy.” 

Reforms on the Frontier have a history of their own. It is interest¬ 
ing to glance back at it, and recall the reasons why the Frontier was 
for so long treated as a special case. 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford enquiry the view was taken that for 
reasons of strategy the Province must remain in the hands of the 
Government of India, though it might be well to associate with the 
personal administration of the Chief Commissioner some form of 
advisory council adjusted to local conditions. Sir George Roos Keppcl 
was at that time Chief Commissioner—and I remember that he used 
to say that his position would be much stronger if it were backed by a 

• The Chairman, Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode : I am deputizing this 
evening for a much more distinguished person. We had hoped we should have 
had Lord Hailey as Chairman this evening. But in his place I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Sir George Cunningham, who is to speak on the New 
Constitution of the North-West Frontier Province in India. Nobody an possibly 
speak better on that subject. He has spent practically all his active life up on the 
Fronuer, except for five years as Private Seaetary to the Viceroy. And as the 
Viceroy’s Private Secretary he, of course, heard all that happened on the Frontier. 
He is now Governor-Designate for the new North-West Frontier Province and 
takes up his post next spring. (Applause.) We who know what is wanted on 
that very turbulent Frontier know what a very good choice has been made. 
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non-official advisory council. The Aa of 1919, however, left the Pro¬ 
vince unchanged; the suggestion of an advisory council was not 
followed up. 

So matters stood when the Simon Osmmission came. Their opinion 
was that responsibility for the administration of the districts could not 
be separated from responsibility for the peace of, and for the control 
over, the tribal areas which lie between the districts and Afghanistan. 
They held that the situation of the Province, and its intimate relations 
with the problem of defence, required special arrangements, and that, 
therefore, full provincial autonomy would not be possible. They 
recommended, however, that a Legislative Council, about half elected 
and half nominated, should be set up, with restricted powers of legisla¬ 
tion. They proposed, in fact, that though other provinces were to 
advance to provincial autonomy, the N.W.F. Province should be left 
roughly at the Morley-Minto stage of 1909. 

The Government of India, in commenting on the Simon Com¬ 
mission’s Report, without making any specific proposals, emphasized 
that it was a matter of first importance that the scheme for the N.W.F. 
Province should avoid invidious comparisons. They made the very 
true remark that a discontented Frontier Province would be a serious 
threat in the rear of any army operating in the defence of India. 

When the Round Table Conference first met, however, in 1930, it 
was still tacitly assumed in most quarters that the N.W.F. Province 
could not be treated like the rest of India. At that Conference the case 
for more liberal treatment of the Province was ably and earnestly put 
by its representative, Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum. His dominating 
personality had its effect. Before the Conference closed the announce¬ 
ment I have just referred to was made, that the Province would hence¬ 
forth stand on an equality with all other provinces in India. 

The main thought running through these earlier discussions seems 
to have been the need of preserving unity of control over both the 
setded districts and the tribal area across the border. Everyone of 
experience realizes that necessity, and I do not think that the new 
Constitution disregards it. The unity in future will have to lie, not in 
vesting the control of both sides solely in the Governor, but in the 
loyal co-operation of the Ministers with the Head of the Province. 

With die tribal side of the Frontier problem we are not direedy 
concerned. The Reforms do not immediately affect anything except 
the setded districts. I cannot, therefore, uke you to-day into what is 
to most people the more fascinating side of the Frontier—the tribal 
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territory beyond the administrative border, with all its big, sometimes 
menacing, possibilities, its wild freedom and fine manhood. Reforms 
are not so picturesque a subject. But there is plenty of importance in 
the problems of the settled districts, an importance which must not be 
obscured by the big issues which lie beyond, and which is greater than 
ever now that the regular part of the Province is to come under the 
new Government of India Act. 

Some people may have been disquieted by the circumstances on the 
Frontier which immediately preceded this big advance in policy. Red- 
Shirts had given serious trouble that year, and critics might have said 
that Government had surrendered to the threat of violence. That, I 
think, would be a narrow view. It is true that many of those who at 
times sympathized with the Red-Shirt movement were loud in their 
claims for Reforms. It is true, too, that it has often been asserted that 
Red-Shirts, by their sacrifices in 1930-1931, brought Reforms to the 
Province; this claim has had particular prominence recently in the 
electioneering speeches of their sympathizers, who have now entered 
the arena of constitutional politics. It would, however, be a mistake 
to suppose that desire for Reforms was synonymous with Red-Shirt 
sympathies. Such an idea is belied, if by nothing else, by the keen and 
practical interest taken in the Reforms, from their inception, by many 
whose loyalty to Government has always been above suspicion. We 
need not, therefore, be afraid of the Reforms simply because they fol¬ 
lowed quickly on the Red-Shirt troubles. If it is allowable to give any 
reason for the decision taken regarding the N.W.F. Province at the 
end of the Round Table Conference, I would say that fundamentally 
it was the recognition that the feeling in the Province in favour of 
Reforms was genuine and therefore deserving of sympathy. 

There was certainly a feeling among large numbers of the people 
that, if other provinces in India were capable of working Reforms, the 
Frontier could do so just as well. No Pathan will admit that he 
cannot do a thing as well as his neighbours, and his exclusion from 
the Reforms in 1920 was undoubtedly a sore point. Then there was the 
desire, common to the more educated classes all over British India, for 
political power and a say in the policy of Government. There was, too, 
in the more far-seeing, a vision of a strong, predominantly Muslim 
province, a home of Islamic culture, which would be able to speak 
almost with one voice in the federal deliberations of the future. All 
these factors contributed to a genuine desire for constitutional equality 
with other provinces, and the force of this desire was wisely recognized. 
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This is ail, however, somewhat academic. What you wish to know 
is how the new system has worked these past four years, and what are 
the prospects for the future. Judged by the test of its working dyarchy 
in the N.W.F. Province has justified itself. Of course, dyarchy has 
not meant the transfer of law and order to an elected Minister—as 
provincial autonomy will—and on this question of law and order centre 
most of the anxieties which have been expressed about reforms on the 
N.W. Frontier. Our police, our jails and law courts, and Home 
Affairs generally, which together constitute the subject of law and 
order, are still under a Member of Council who is an official, and will 
be under him until April i next. 

To this extent, therefore, dyarchy is not a guide as to the future, 
either in the Frontier or any other province. But even under our 
present system of dyarchy, law and order are by no means purely the . 
preserve of the official side of Government. Ministers and the Legis¬ 
lature are both intimately concerned in it. A Minister, by his execu¬ 
tive power alone, could, if he were inefficient or disloyal to his 
colleagues, make things very difficult for the reserved side. The Legis¬ 
lature, if it chose to be perverse in the voting of money for essential 
services or in dealing with legislation necessary for law and order, 
could seriously hamper Government and undermine its prestige. In 
both these respects we have been fortunate in the N.W.F. Province. 
We have had a Minister who, quite apart from his able administration 
of the transferred departments, has been a powerful ally in support of 
the reserved side. Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum, our first and only 
Minister, is one of the real statesmen in the North of India, and a 
most able administrator. The Legislative Council, for their part, have 
been predominantly on the side of Government. They took a little 
time to settle down. At the outset the opposition indulged in some 
unnecessarily outspoken criticism of Government; that was the after- 
math of the unsettlement caused by the Red-Shirt troubles of a few 
months earlier. There have been, too, at times, some of the rather 
trivial personalities and communal jealousies which are found in other 
Legislatures—not, perhaps, only in Indian Legislatures. But, taken all 
over, the House has shown a marked and growing sense of its responsi¬ 
bility. In resolutions and adjournment motions about political 
prisoners and similar matters Government, if I remember right, has 
never lost a division. Nor have they been defeated, I think, in debates 
on the police or jails budget. There was also the very important 
Public Tranquillity Act of 1932, which practically repeated the pretty 
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drastic Ordinances of a year or two previously. The House had to 
take this Bill into consideration within six months of its first meeting, 
and before any other provinces had given it a lead, hut it passed it by a 
large majority. 

Of course, it may be said that all this does not prove very much, as 
Government have so far had the assistance of their nominated official 
bench in the Legislature. That is true, though we have by no means 
always had to depend on our officials for a majority. But I am 
judging the Council not so much by their paper record as by my sense 
of the real feeling of the House. The impression that I have gained 
by four years’ contact with the Council is that nobody is really in 
favour of laxity of control and that there is a strong realization that 
police, jails, law courts and so on must be kept up to a high standard 
of efficiency. 

So much for our experiences of dyarchy during the last four and a 
half years. Next April will come the big step further, provincial 
autonomy, as in all tne other provinces. The big difference that that 
will make in a province is that the reserved departments, hitherto con¬ 
trolled by an official member of the Council, will come under an 
elected Minister. The more important subjects on the Frontier which 
will then be transferred to ministerial control are: Police, Jails, Land 
Revenue, Administration of Justice, Finance, and Irrigation. The 
prospect of this transfer of power has caused some people alarm—par¬ 
ticularly, so far as the N.W. Frontier is concerned, the transfer of law 
and order. That there will be difficulties in effecting the change can¬ 
not be denied; difficulties that will, I imagine, be felt in other pro¬ 
vinces just as much as on the Frontier. Ministers will have no easy 
task. Many of them will have had no experience of administrative 
work, some of them not even municipal or district board work. Some 
of them will not agree with all our methods and standards of ad¬ 
ministration. They will have hard work to satisfy the members of 
their party and their electorates. These difficulties are all inherent in 
any great transfer of power such as the present. But I do not fear that 
the Pathan will compare badly with the other peoples of India in facing 
the task. He has great common-sense, and he has great personal 
loyalty to the British Crown. He will not want change simply for 
change s sake. So far as the past four years have enabled me to judge, 
he will be an efficient administrator. 

Let me first take the police, a matter of vital importance every¬ 
where. On the N.W. Frontier, in addition to their normal duties, the 
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police have a specially heavy responsibility in dealing with violent 
crime, armed oudaws from across the border, and watching for sus¬ 
picious characters entering India. At present we have a very fine 
police force indeed. Their morale is higher than it has ever been, and 
it is still on the upgrade. Thanks to wise leadership in recent years 
—one of those leaders, Mr. J. H. Adam, is here this afternoon— 
their esprit de corps and self-respect are steadily increasing. Police in 
India used to be the target for every kind of criticism, charges of 
corruption and so on. Now the general opinion in the N.W.F. 
Province is that no department of Government stands higher than the 
police in probity and efficiency. I was recently chairman of a com¬ 
mittee of enquiry into corruption in the Province. The most remark¬ 
able feature of it was that all witnesses, of every shade of opinion, 
absolved the police of the old charge of corruption. The result of all 
this is that the public themselves are beginning to take a pride in their 
police force. They appreciate their smartness and good discipline, their 
improved turn-out, and their remarkably good physique. They wel¬ 
comed the institution of a training school for police last year; they like 
their pipe band, which is now a feature of Peshawar. The law-abiding 
at least look on the police as their friends, no longer as tyrants. They 
expect efficient and honest investigation of their cases. If this is, as I 
believe it is, the attitude of the people to the police, we need not be 
anxious as to the future. I feel no doubt that a Minister will desire to 
preserve the high standard of the force, and he will have the full 
backing of public opinion in doing so. 

The two other departments on which law and order depend are the 
judicial administration and jails. As to the former, our courts come for 
most purposes under the control of the Judicial Commissioner. Minis¬ 
ters will not be directly concerned with them to any great extent. But 
as far as they have a say in judicial administrations Ministers will, 
I imagine, take their cue from public opinion. And there can be 
no doubt that the general public will always press for honest and im¬ 
partial judges and magistrates. In one way Ministers will have an 
advantage that we have not got at present. They have the means of 
knowing more about the character and ability of individual officers than 
British officials ever can. In a province where, unfortunately, there is so 
much faction feeling and consequently so much telling of tales against an 
enemy, we can never feel sure whether a complaint against an official is 
true or false. A Minister probably could. 

Then, as to jail administration. It is particularly important that there 
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should be no slackening of discipline. Our jails are so close to the border 
and usually so full of a fairly bloodthirsty type of aiminal, that there is 
always a risk of attempts to escape or of violence in the jail itself. About 
three years ago, for instance, one gang of convicts in the Dera Ismail 
Khan jail planned an attack on an opposition gang with whom they had 
a feud, and killed, I think, some 15 or 20 of them with any kind of instru¬ 
ment they could lay their hands on. A more humorous episode occurred 
last year when a murderer, a tailor by trade, doing a long sentence in 
Peshawar jail, was being employed in making clothes in an exterior part 
of the jail. He made himself a woman’s burqa —the long white all- 
enveloping garment—and clad in this he walked out past the warders 
and across the border. Some people, I fancy, fear that Ministers may 
play for popularity by making jail conditions easier. I do not believe this 
myself. Given mutual confidence between a Minister and his Inspector- 
General of Prisons, I do not think any Minister will press for any change 
which, in the opinion of the jail authorities, is likely to lead to a weaken¬ 
ing of jail discipline. In order to give public men an insight into the 
working of our jails, about four years ago we appointed some members 
of our Legislative Council as jail visitors. The result of that has, I think, 
been a realization of the difficulties of jail administration and a general 
approval of our existing system. 

I have spoken so far of the ordinary day to day administration of 
departments. Important as that is, it is not the most difficult part of the 
problem of law and order. The most difficult kind of question to decide 
is what action Government is to take when, for instance, a political 
movement starts which might lead on to public disorder, or a popular 
agitator has to be dealt with. There are no fixed rules, or even prin¬ 
ciples, to guide one in a situation like this; it is always a matter of 
opinion what is the wise course to take. For the future the Minister 
will be the Governor’s adviser in such matters. 

There will be another difficult kind of situation to deal with—when 
trouble in tribal territory begins to affect the settled districts, or vice versa. 
There may be a conflagration across the border—unfortunately it is often 
more like spontaneous combustion—and you get raiding or armed incur¬ 
sions by tribesmen into settled territory. The tribesmen have plenty of 
friends and relations on our side of the border ready to help them with 
food, shelter, or information. You find this along practically the whole 
length of our frontier. Such friends or relations become for the time 
being part of the enemy. The converse, too, may happen. Disturbance 
starts in the settled districts and spreads across the border. In the Red- 
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Shirt troubles of 1930-31 the political agitators in Peshawar and else¬ 
where sent emissaries to stir up the tribes, with the result that Peshawar 
district was invaded by large bodies of Afridis, and even the distant 
Mahsuds raised big lashkars and attacked our troops and posts in 
Waziristan. Again, quite recently, a Hindu girl in Bannu was kid¬ 
napped by her Mahommedan lover; the case had nothing whatever to do 
with any tribesman, but as a result of propaganda from Bannu itself the 
Daur tribesmen of the Tochi Valley raised an armed gathering two or 
three thousand strong which sat on the border for some days, and 
threatened to attack British territory if the course of true love were im¬ 
peded. In many other ways the transborder tribesmen and the setded 
districts interact upon each other. There are the annual winter immigra¬ 
tions of thousands of tribesmen from our own independent territory or 
from Afghanistan, seeking labour or carrying on trade. Also, many 
tribes own land and villages on both sides of the border. There is con- 
dnual petty trading to and fro. If anything goes wrong, therefore, 
action on both sides of the border may have to be co-ordinated. In 
tribal territory the Governor will have to act on his own authority—he 
has troops. Scouts, and khassadars for this purpose. But the person 
primarily responsible for taking action in the setded districts is the 
Minister. True, the Governor has, in the last resort, a constitutional 
safeguard, for the Act lays on him the special responsibility of seeing 
that his functions in tribal territory are not impeded by any course of 
action taken in the settled districts. But that, I hope, will be an 
abnormal circumstance. Ordinarily he will no doubt act on his Minis¬ 
ter’s advice. 

By the advice he gives, or the action he takes, in situations such as 
these a Minister will prove himself. I may be rash to prophesy, but I 
believe he will be equal to the responsibility, and will have the vast 
majority of public opinion behind him if he deals firmly with any move¬ 
ment that is really going to cause serious public disturbance. Pathans 
may enjoy a fight as much as anyone, but they do not—any more than 
any other Indian—like anything that dislocates their daily village life. 
They learnt that lesson in the course of the Red-Shirt agitation five 
years ago. I believe, therefore, that if a Minister does take a firm line 
in such a situation he will, at any rate, not be risking his popularity. 

I have devoted a good deal of time to this question of law and order, 
because that is the problem which differentiates the N.W.F. Province 
from other provinces, and which has caused apprehension in certain 
minds. The other departments of Government, land revenue, irriga- 
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tion, education, medical, finance, etc., have largely the same problems 
on the frontier as elsewhere, and there is already a pretty large literature 
about them. All that I will say of them is that experience of the last 
four years has shown that a Minister can cope successfully with the 
departments hitherto entrusted to him, and there is no reason why he 
should not deal equally well with the others. Very much will depend 
on the mutual confidence that may be estabUshed between Ministers and 
the heads of departments, or other permanent officials, and here again 
recent experience gives good hope for the future. 

Only one of these departments I wish to mention specially—Finance. 
For finance will, I think, be probably the severest test of all of ministerial 
government. From one side pressure will no doubt be brought upon 
Ministers to reduce land revenue taxation—the basis of our whole finan¬ 
cial fabric; while at the same time a Minister may be tempted to play 
for popularity by too lavish expenditure in one direction or another. 
This will be true of all provinces, and a Finance Minister will have an 
unenviable job. But he will have an efficient finance department to 
advise him and well-established rules of business to guide him. The 
joint responsibility of the whole Cabinet too—if this very important 
principle can be early established-will be a great stabilizing influence in 
finance. The main difficulty in the finances of the N.W.F. Province 
really is that owing to our geographical and strategical position we have 
a far higher expenditure than can possibly be met by our own revenues. 
We are dependent on the Central Government for three-fifths of our 
annual income. This is a fixed subvention at present, and there is there¬ 
fore not much elasticity in our revenue to meet any increase of expendi¬ 
ture on the many improvements we would like to make. 

Leaving aside the idiosyncrasies of particular Ministers, the success 
or failure of ministerial government will, I think, depend on two things. 
The first is the establishment of complete confidence between the 
Governor and his Ministers; that, I am optimisuc enough to hope, will 
be established. The second is the maintenance of a high standard in our 
permanent services. The visible sign of Government will still be, to the 
villagers, what it has been in the past—the Tahsildar in charge of his 
land revenue division, the Thanadar in charge of his police station, the 
Assistant Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner in their multifarious 
and never-ending work. If there is no falling off in their standards— 
and I see no reason why there should be—there will be no diminution 
of the respect in which the Government is held. 

Much, no doubt, will depend on the first Minisu^. The setting of 
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sundards will be largely in their hands. At present it is impossible to 
forecast what the result of the first elections will be and what parties are 
likely to provide us with our Ministers. So far most of the organized 
canvassing has been done by a body called the “ Parliamentary Board,” 
which is composed very largely of men who sympathized with the Red- 
Shirt movement of 1930-31. It would, however, be quite wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the policy of this board represents what we commonly think 
of as Red-Shirt methods—violence, threatening demonstrations and 
anarchy; if some of the more extreme are still of that persuasion they 
are, I believe, in a very small minority. It would also be wrong to 
assume that, if they do come into power, they would not make a credit¬ 
able Government. We all know the sobering influence of responsibility. 

There are, moreover, other parties in the field. They are not yet 
clearly defined, for the simple reason that hitherto there has really been ■ 
no scope in the Legislative Council for the formation of a party with a 
programme, unless it has been merely the negauve programme of 
opposition to Government. For the present, therefore, much of the can¬ 
vassing is dependent more on personal ambitions than on any line of 
policy. But things will gradually take shape. At any rate there is the 
material there for a strong and efficient Government if it can be welded 
into a cohesive party. In the past, naturally enough, we have looked to 
the khans, the big landowners, for support, more than to any others— 
naturally—because the khans have opportunities of giving direct help 
to Government in time of trouble. The feudal system, which still to 
some extent exists, gives them the power to call on men and rifles for 
assistance. It enables them to control the tenants who live in their 
villages. But parliamentary government now gives others—particularly 
the educated classes—opportunities to help Government as well. And in 
my opinion the future of our Province depends greatly on the fusion of 
these two classes of our people, the khans and the professional classes. 
It must come in time, even if it comes gradually, as the young Khan is 
himself becoming one of the educated class, and a remarkably good 
example of it he promises to be. 

I have had to confine myself this afternoon very largely to generali¬ 
ties; and generalities are always dull. But you will appreciate that as I 
am shortly returning to the N.W. Frontier and shall then be intimately 
concerned with the forming of Ministries and the administration of the 
Province, anything I now say will probably—in the language of detective 
novels—be used in evidence against me. I hope, however, that I have 
succeeded in what I set out to do, and that is to give you a broad picture 
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of the new political life of the Frontier, and to show you that I have 
faith in the Pathan’s ability and willingness to work the new Constitution 
successfully. 

Mr. F. P. Rennie: Will the Lecturer tell us how the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is going to work under the new Constitution? Is 
it going to be retained, or not? And if so, is the Jirga going to be 
under the direct control of the Government or is it going to be trans¬ 
ferred? 

Sir George Cunningham : The Frontier Crimes Regulation was an 
Act under which certain cases, particularly cases of murder and violent 
crime, were tried by a sort of informal court known as a Jirga, in 
which the judge called five or six assessors, who sat with him and 
■advised him, although he gave the decision. It could sentence to any 
length of imprisonment but not to death. It was set up about sixty 
years ago in its original form, and was recast at the beginning of the 
present century. Actually, at present it is suspended, and I do not 
think there is any probability of its ever being brought in again. But 
if it were so, I presume the control would be vested in the Ministers: 
but it is, I think, hardly worth discussing, for the chances of its being 
revived are practically nil. 

Colonel Hamilton : I should like to ask what the Parliamentary 
Board stand for: I suppose they have some sort of “ platform,” as we 
should call it? 

The Lecturer : I do not think even the Parliamentary Board have 
formulated any very clear programme. They certainly had not done 
so sbc months ago when I left India, and as far as I know they have 
not done so yet. They have hinted vaguely at an intention of bringing 
in legislation to reduce the Land Revenue Tax, and insisting on a 
larger amount of money being spent on education. They stand for the 
uplift of the people, and stress the importance of social questions 
generally. 

Another Member : I believe that I am right in saying that in the 
past political posts have been filled by appointment by the Political 
Department, choosing, of course, from among both members of the 
Indian Civil Service and Army officers. Is that going to hold good 
on the Frontier in the future? 

The Lecturer ; The staffing question is not yet decided. But for 
the present, I imagine, the Staff will continue to be, as at present, 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service and the Army. The present 
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proportion is about one-third members of the Civil Service to two- 
thirds Army officers, and includes a certain number of Indians. There 
are now two Indian members of the Political Department in the 
N.W.F.P., and both are quite first-rate men. 

Sir Philip Chetwode: May I ask one question myself? In my 
many visits to the Chief Commissioner for the North-West Frontier 
Province I was impressed with the fact that he seemed to be the most 
overworked man I ever saw. He was not only responsible for the 
general administration, but he had to deal with the hour-to-hour prob¬ 
lems of the tribes. In the future, will he be responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, or will he be able to delegate some of his 
functions? 

The Lecturer ; The day-to-day work of keeping tribal order will 
be taken off his hands by a Tribal Resident, who will be either a- 
soldier or a member of the Indian Civil Service, and who will do a 
great deal of the work of going across the Frontier, interviewing 
political agents, and generally deputizing for the Governor. The 
Governor will still be finally responsible, but much of the day-to-day 
work of dealing with the agencies will fall on the Resident. 

Sir Philip Chetwode: If there are no further questions, I have 
merely to ask you to thank Sir George Cunningham for the very ex¬ 
cellent way he tried to tell us about a very complicated and difficult 
subject indeed. But one thing I must say: if the man on whose 
shoulders most of the work is going to fall feels such confidence in the 
way it is all going to work, we shall go away with much more quiet 
minds than some of us had before. 
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The Annual Dinner was held at Claridge’s on October 29. Lord Lloyd, 
the Society’s President, was in the Chair, and a large number of 
members and guests were present. After the toast of “ The King,” 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, Chief of Staff to Lord Allenby in 
Palestine in the war, spoke in memory of him. 

Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode : I am asked to speak to you 
to-night in memory of the late Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby. Many 
. of you here knew him, I dare say, very well, but I do not suppose any 
of you knew him quite so well as I did, and that is probably the reason 
why the Council of this Society asked me to address you to-night. 

Nobody who met Allenby even for the first time could think for a 
moment that he was an ordinary man. He radiated something big, 
something strong, and I think any man or woman who first met him 
instinctively waited to hear what he had got to say about the subject in 
hand; and in doing so they paid their tribute to a personality and to a 
natural leader. 

No one could say, who knew Allenby as well as I did, that he was 
popular when he was a younger man, even among his own avalry 
service, until he had had a chance of showing how great he was. He 
was so gruff, almost to rudeness. When he asked you a question, he 
asked it in such a gruff, abrupt manner that he frightened some people 
almost into fits. And when he asked that question of you he demanded 
an absolutely straight answer, “Yes ” or “ No,” without any prevarica¬ 
tion or without any reservation, mental or otherwise. Allenby simply 
could not understand a man who could not give him an answer “ Yes ” 
or “ No,” and he simply could not understand a man who did not go 
all out and do his very best at whatever job lay to his hand. There was 
no pose about that with Allenby. Allenby was just as incapable of pose 
or humbug as he was of hitting a woman. It was not in his nature. But 
under that gruff manner those of us who got to know him, and had 
the privilege of knowing him well, found a singularly gentle and 
fascinating real self. 

I never knew a woman who was not fascinated when she first met 
Allenby. He gave out a feeling of strettgth, of confidence, and bigness. 
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I myself remember, after many years of knowing him, how surprised I 
was when I found out what was underneath that manner of his, and 
what tastes he had which I never would have dreamed he had. 

He treated women with grave courtesy. He was gentle to children, 
and children adored him. He had a quite extraordinary knowledge of 
botany and birds and animals, especially birds, and to the day of his 
death he kept a large aviary in his own house in London. 

He had a very remarkable knowledge of the Bible, especially the Old 
Testament, and, although you might not think so, that was of great use 
to him in the Palestine campaign. 

As a commander he was quite outstanding. There was not a man 
in the force—a week or so after he took over in Palestine—who did not 
know him by sight; because he absolutely refused to put his men into 
action until he had been down into the front trenches with his leaders, 
myself, or Sir John Shea, or others of his leaders here to-night, or had 
himself ridden with his cavalry reconnoitring. He would not put his 
men into action until he knew quite certainly what he was going to ask 
them to do. 

But once he had made up his mind and put his men into action, he 
drove them, he flogged them into action in a manner which I have never 
seen equalled; and nobody knows better than Sir John Shea and I the 
way he did it. We have a saying—it is in our manuals—that when you 
get the enemy on the run you must keep him so to the last gasp of man 
and horse, but I never quite realized what that meant until Lord 
Allenby’s campaign. When he made his final great push, the task of 
my army corps in the mountains was to drive the enemy back towards 
Nablus. We fought a pretty stiff fight for two or three days, and 
towards the end of it I motored up towards Nablus from my battle 
headquarters. I saw a very curious scene. I saw parties of fully armed 
Turks coming out of the hills and surrendering to single men of ours. 
They were broken up. And all over the road and the ground near the 
road were my own men sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

I drove a bit further on and right up to the front, and to my utter 
surprise I suddenly met Lord Allenby round a corner, escorted by an 
armoured car, certainly seventy miles away from his own battle head¬ 
quarters. I thought I had done rather well and stood looking rather 
modest, and hoped he was going to say; “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant. Come into this house and have what a labouring man 
calls your ‘ bit of dinner ’ and have a sleep.” Instead of which he 
snapped out at me: “ What are you doing, Chetwode? Why aren’t 
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your men pushing on ? ” It brought me up with such a jerk that I nearly 
dislocated my neck. 

He said: “ There is still a gap in the net I have thrown round the 
enemy right down to the Jordan, and you must force some of your 
men down and close that gap, because to-morrow morning it is not the 
fact that there might be a large force there, but it is the fact of one 
bullet coming out of a British rifle which will cause them to say; ‘ This 
finishes it. We can go no further.’ ” 

I got hold of twenty or twenty-five yeomen and a few infantry, and 
we pushed them down the road, and he was quite right. The next 
morning they looked over the top of the hill and saw thousands of 
Turks resting, thinking they had got away. We fired a few shots at 
them, and they moved off and surrendered to the cavalry, who took 
39,000 prisoners. No man but Allenby would have realized that or 
forced his men on as he did. 

But after the war Lord Allenby was not quite so happy, no more 
than a lot of us are happy to-day. He simply could not understand the 
action of the various Governments that have been in power since the 
end of the war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, history is repeating itself with a vengeance 
to-day. There is only one occasion on which we have learnt the lesson 
which war has taught us, and that was after the South African War. 
A few thousand farmers kept us busy for three years, and after that 
war, with the assistance of the best War Minister we have ever had. 
Lord Haldane, we pulled ourselves together, and we entered the Great 
War a small force, but about as well trained, staffed, and administered 
as any force that has ever left British shores. 

But what have we done since the Great War? Have we learnt our 
lessons since the Great War? After every other war that we have had 
except the South African War the British people have said to the Army 
and Navy in effect, “ You soldiers and sailors are an expensive 
nuisance,” and they have reduced us to vanishing-pint. 

In the Great War we nearly doubled our commitments all over the 
world. Did we learn our lesson? Did we behave differently? No. 
Having doubled our commitments, we proceeded at once to quarter 
the means by which we could implement those commitments. We 
ended the Great War the greatest miliary pwer the world has ever 
seen, on the sea, on the land, and in the air; and in a year or two we 
finished up no better than a second-class pwer. 

We listened to the sound of the harp, flute, sackbut, dulcimer, and 
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all kinds of music played in our ears by order of those twin Nebuchad- 
nezzars Lloyd George and the American Wilson. We bowed down 
before the' golden image which they set up and ordered us to worship 
at Geneva. Our people were taught that the graven image would 
excuse us from war and that we should be able to get back to our 
beloved shopkeeping again. 

Allenby lived long enough to see that image discredited and lying 
broken on the floor of that expensive Palace of Peace at Geneva—which 
I understand we ourselves paid for. Lord Allenby lived long enough 
to see the livid shadow of the wings of the Angel of Death passing once 
more across the fields of Europe, passing over the very fields where they 
are still digging up the bones of those lads of ours who died in order 
that there should be no more war and who have no known graves. He 
lived to see the world brought by the statesmen of to-day in fifteen 
years to the very edge of financial and commercial ruin; and he lived 
to see the young men of to-day brought once more to the very mouth 
of the cannon. 

That is all we have done since the war. History has indeed repeated 
itself. In the old days we could empty the gaols and we could set the 
press gang going, but we cannot do it now. We have taught our young 
men that soldiers are not wanted, and now we are crawling all over 
England asking for them, telling them that they are wanted and that 
the strong right arm is worth all the pacts and protocols and open 
diplomacies in the world. 

But I am an optimist, ladies and gentlemen. In spite of all we have 
done, I still believe that the great god of batdes is going to give us time 
to recover ourselves. Nobody else is as ready as some people think they 
are. I believe that we shall have time to get back to what is our true 
r 61 e—not balance of power, not offensive and defensive alliances, but 
being so strong financially, militarily, navally, and in the air that, 
although people know we do not want to fight, they know very well 
that on whatever side we choose to fall that side will win. 

And now I ask you to stand in silence in honour of Lord Allenby. 

The toast of “The Royal Central Asian Society” was proposed by 
the Right Hon. Sir Francis Lindley, who said: I must first of all 
express my regret, which you will probably feel quite as acutely as 
myself, that it is not Lord Hailey who is addressing you now, but I. 
Lord Hailey has been called to fill the place of Lord Lugard on the 
Mandates Commission and is unable to be here to-night. Otherwise 
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you would have had the pleasure of hearing a man whose experiences 
have much more interest to this Society than mine. 

When I heard that I was to address you to-night, I naturally applied 
to our Secretary for a few hints, as I have not had the pleasure before 
of assisting at your annual gatherings. The Secretary gave me a great 
number of excellent hints, both as to what I should do and what I 
should not do, and especially as to how long I was to be. Amongst 
other things she sent me the speech which Lord Curzon addressed to 
this Society just under thirty years ago. 

As I read that speech and saw the masterly manner in which that 
great man ranged over the whole affairs of Asia, I felt what an extra¬ 
ordinarily inadequate substitute you were going to hear to-night. Lord 
Curzon was one of those men who really mastered his subject and made 
•it his own, and his first writings must have fired many besides myself 
with the desire to know Asia, and especially to know that mysterious 
part which is called Central Asia. I remember for years it was my 
highest ambition to bring home a head such as decorates both the bill 
of fare and the list of guests. I should have been a happy man if I had 
ever been in the position not only to pursue one, but to bring one down. 
That was not to be fulfilled. I have never penetrated to the heart of 
Asia. The nearest 1 have been is Persia, which a good many of you 
in this room know better than I. 

In reviewing Asia I think we must say a word about that western 
fringe which is Palestine. I do not intend to go into any of the rights 
and wrongs of the dispute, and so much the less in that we have in our 
Chairman of the Society, Sir Horace Rumbold, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee which is shortly to leave for Palestine. I confess that I think 
the best chance that that Committee has of producing a reprt which 
is likely to be adopted and to do good is the fact that they have chosen 
a leading member of this Society to be on it. I do not doubt that the 
work of the Committee will reflect his mature judgment and his 
enormous diplomatic experience. 

Let us go further along the fringes and look at the last year in Asia. 
The Philippines, although they certainly cannot be called Central Asia, 
arc undergoing a change which may have interesting repercussions in 
the future. As you know, the Americans are clearing out of the Philip¬ 
pines. The Philippine Islands within ten years will be in a psition to 
govern themselves and to show what they can do. What effect that 
will have on the future of Asia and of the Pacific it is impssible to say, 
but it is unlikely that it will have no influence at all. 
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Going further east, we find the centre of interest in Asia at the 
present moment lies in the relations between Japan, Russia, and China. 
Certainly it would require a prophet superior to anyone in this country 
to foresee how the Far East will ultimately develop. 

We have in the Far East not merely a rivalry between races of 
entirely different origins, the yellow and the white; but we have in the 
Far East that same rivalry between different systems of government and 
different ideas, which seems likely to afford us a great deal to think 
about nearer home. 

The strength of Soviet Russia remains problematical. No one 
knows really what the army is worth; no one knows how its discipline 
will stand the strain of war, and no one knows whether those mechanical 
instruments which have been manufactured in such masses will stand 
the strain of Russian mechanics. 

I was four years in Russia during a period not altogether devoid of 
incident. There were two revolutions and a great war, and I confess 
that, although I do not venture into the realm of prophecy, I would 
a great deal sooner be among the Japanese battalions than among the 
Russian aeronauts. 

However, as I have said, the struggle is not one merely between 
rival armies; it is a struggle between rival systems, and the only thing 
which really interests me, and probably interests most of this Society, 
IS on which side British interests are best served. 

It is humiliating for an Englishman—especially one who was in the 
Far East thirty years ago—to see the difference which obtains there 
now from that which obtained in 1905 or 1906. At that time we were 
still the predominant Power in the Far East. Our influence was felt in 
every sphere, and our advice was listened to with respect if not always 
with obedience. 

That position no longer exists, and in the Far East at the present 
time it is true to say that the only two countries that count are Japan 
and Russia. China is the corpus vile for which these two countries are 
struggling, and the idea that it should fall under Bolshevist influence is 
to me far more repugnant than that it should fall under the influence 
of the Japanese. (Applause.) 

In the long run, no doubt, the only influence in China will be 
Chinese, but that will be a long run. The position often reminds me, 
perhaps quite wrongly, of our own relations with France four or five 
hundred years ago. For a long time we were settled in France. We 
dominated enormous parts of France. Naturally the time came when 
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we were squeezed out. But those who think the Japanese are going to 
be squeezed out in two or three hundred years should try and imagine 
what the feelings of the English under Edward I. would have been had 
they been told the same thing. 

That is the position as it is now. The Chinese in the long run no 
doubt will reassert themselves. In the future there is bound to be a 
struggle between the Russians and the Japanese, and it seems to me 
that in that struggle our sympathies, although they need not be very 
pronounced on either side, should certainly not be with the Moscow 
people, who are attempting to undermine us in every part of the world. 

I am told this question of democracies and dictatorships is very 
much exercising the minds of Asia. They see the apparent strength of 
the dictatorships in Europe, and they see the apparent strength of the 
dictatorship in Russia. But I do not think it is quite so easy as all that. 
Parliamentary instimtions have never been a great success in the East. 
It is possible that they may be in the future. But there is something, 
surely, between Parliamentary institutions and democratic government 
and these totalitarian ideas, which, based on fictions as they are— 
fictions of race, fictions of interest, fictions of every sort and kind— 
there is surely some difference between these totalitarian ideas and what 
we call democracy. There should be some way which the Asiatic 
countries can find, some way more according to their own traditions 
and their own customs, which should lead them to find an administra¬ 
tion and a mode of government which does not fall into the excesses of 
the totalitarian State. 

Dictatorships were invented by the Romans, but the Roman idea of 
a dictatorship was a temporary measure, adopted to face some particular 
danger and set aside as soon as that danger was passed. The Roman 
dictator originally was not a man who set himself up above the State 
and who reduced the organs of public opinion to the position of gramo¬ 
phones; he was a soldier, taken often from the plough, who, when his 
work was done, returned to his plough. For such a dictatorship there 
seems to me a great deal to be said, but these existing dictatorships 
appear to me to be playing a very dangerous game. They cannot last 
personally for ever, and what is to happen when they pass away? It is 
difficult to see either in Germany or Italy a successor to the men who 
fill the stage now. If no successor is found, the ultimate fate of those 
countries will be a great deal more precarious than of countries like our 
own, which have reared up amongst themselves whole bands of people 
who are accustomed to public life and who are accustomed to saying 
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what they think without having first to find out what the dictator 
thinks. I think the ultimate strength of a country in which liberty and 
freedom of speech exists is far greater and more enduring than in any 
of those countries which at present are terrorizing the world. 

I said before that the position in the Far East was humiliating for 
an Englishman who had been there thirty years ago. That brings me 
to consider the future of the British Empire in Asia. I do not know 
whether I am such an optimist as the Field-Marshal or whether I am a 
pessimist. Optimists are supposed to be those who live among pessi¬ 
mists, and a pessimist is one who is described as consorting with 
optimists. In my own household I am considered a pessimist. I dare 
say some of you are brighter in your homes than I. In any case, without 
being either pessimistic or optimistic, we have to consider what the 
future of the Empire is going to be in Asia. It seems to me that that 
future depends very litde on what happens in our Asiatic dependencies; 
it depends entirely on what happens in this country. 

I think this Society, the members of the Society individually, have 
a task to do in trying to instil into the younger generation some idea 
of what the Empire has been and what the Empire promises if it is 
maintained. To look upon the Empire merely as an aggregation of red 
marks on the adas, an area the extent of which is a source of pride, 
that seems to me a very superficial way of regarding it. 

I have passed most of my life in foreign countries, and am just as 
persuaded now as when I left school that the British Empire has been 
and is now the greatest influence for justice, decency, and liberty which 
exists in the world. (Applause.) I think there are a great many young 
men who have no such ideas. In that I may be a pessimist, but the 
prevalent idea and the great ambition of so many people is to be what 
they call broad-minded—that is to say, without examining any of the 
evidence or putting themselves to the smallest trouble to ascertain the 
truth, to maintain and to believe that everyone is more or less the same 
and that every rule is equally good and equally bad. 

That is not borne out by the facts. It is very far from the truth. I 
think if we are to maintain our Empire it is absolutely essential that 
the people of this country should believe in its beneficence. It is no 
good merely appealing to pride. They must believe that we have a 
mission in the world. Whether it develops into self-government 
amongst the dependencies or not, we have a mission to spread those 
ideas of justice, decency, and liberty which we have spread up to now. 

I should like to say—it is not quite apropos—I was very much struck 
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by one remark of the Field-Marshal. He said how much Lord 
Allenby’s knowledge of the Bible and the Old Testament had assisted 
in Palestine. I do not think any truer remark can ever have been made. 
One of the things which, in my opinion, has weakened our capacity in 
administering Oriental countries and in understanding their people is 
the diminution of the knowledge of the Old Testament which is now 
apparent amongst the younger generation. I know when I first went 
to Persia nothing struck me so much as the resemblance in the land¬ 
scape, and the society, and the sentiments of those with whom I came 
into contact to what I had read in some of the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It was quite remarkable. I was very much struck with what 
the Field-Marshal said on that subject. 

The toast I have to propose is that of the Society coupled with the 
name of Lord Lloyd. We have in our Chairman a man who has 
enormous experience of the East, and he has the great advantage over 
us ex-diplomatists that he has been occupied with administration rather 
than with mere diplomacy. 

I always think, looking back, that administrative work must be a 
great deal more interesting and more satisfactory than diplomatic work. 
Instead of writing notes which probably receive very unsatisfactory 
answers, instead of asking for instructions which are probably exactly 
what you do not wish to receive, a man in Lord Lloyd’s position leaves 
behind him, when he finally relinquishes his post, not packets of papers, 
but great and dominant achievements. (Applause.) He may feel that 
he has made, not one blade of wheat, but thousands of blades of wheat 
to grow where none grew before, and he leaves his stamp on a vast 
number of his fellow-subjects. 

Such triumphs are not for us in the Diplomatic Service, and it is for 
that reason that I congratulate you on the personality of your President, 
and it is for that reason that it gives me particular pleasure, in pro¬ 
posing the health of the Society, to couple with it the name of Lord 
Lloyd. (Applause.) 

When the toast had been honoured, the President replied: I must 
thank Sir Francis Lindley for his extremely interesting speech and for 
his kindly reference to myself. I desire particularly at the same time to 
associate myself with all Sir Philip Chetwode has said in regard to Lord 
AUenby. I was Chairman of the Society for several years during his 
distinguished Presidency. I succeeded him as High Cbmmissioner m 
Egypt, and it necessarily meant close association with him in this con- 
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nection; and I served under him as a Yeomanry officer both in Palestine 
and the Lawrence campaign during the war. His loss to this Society 
as well as to the Empire is a very great one. 

I desire now to thank the Society for the great honour it has done 
me in electing me as its President. It is no figure of speech to say that 
I do regard it as a great honour, for I have been connected with the 
Society during all my travelling as well as in my later administrative 
years, and have the greatest interest in its work and pride in its steady 
advance. The Society was founded in 1901, and 1 think I joined it in 
1907; it then had 150 members; it now has 1,700. And I think we can 
claim that the knowledge and repute of our Society’s members com¬ 
pare favourably with any other such learned Society in the whole 
Empire. It will therefore always be a satisfaction to me to recall that 
it was during my Chairmanship that the Society aspired to, and was 
granted, its Royal Charter. 

The Society has been very fortunate in getting Sir Horace Rumbold 
to be its Chairman, and I am sure I speak for all of you when 
I express our best wishes to him in the highly important mission 
which takes him to Palestine in a few days’ time. I for one have the 
fullest confidence that the Commission will discover and suggest a 
solution of the Palestine problem which shall do justice in that dis¬ 
tracted country. We must also hope that the Government will not 
shrink from giving effect, with courage and promptitude, to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, when made. , 

The Society is also much indebted to the close interest taken by 
Sir Percy Sykes and Sir Edward Penton in its affairs. 

Now may I take this opportunity of welcoming on behalf of the 
Society the guests who have honoured us to-night? And amongst 
these are what may prove to be—if Central Asia is really going under 
Bolshevik rule—the last Englishman to journey from China to Kashgar. 
We welcome Miss Ella Maillart and Mr. Peter Fleming, and 1 venture 
to hope that the claims of neither Printing House Square nor of matri¬ 
mony will check his admirable vagrancy or dull his roving spirit. I 
like just to imagine in what splendid language Lord Curzon would 
have welcomed both Miss Maillart and Mr. Fleming, for it was surely 
on these Central Asian occasions and in this company that he was more 
completely at home and in loftier eloquence than in any other. His 
influence and his words sped many a traveller back to Asia, and no 
genuine traveller, archseologist, or historian ever told the tale of his 
achievements to a more eager listener. 
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We had hoped that Sir Eric Teichman would have been here to¬ 
night. The Society will remember that he came through this year from 
China—not by Mr. Fleming’s entirely unofficial road, but by the official 
route to Kashgar. We are also disappointed that Captain Kingdon 
Ward cannot be here this evening, though his wife, we are glad to say, 
is here. He has a good excuse; he is receiving this evening at Edin¬ 
burgh the Livingstone Medal of the Scottish Geographical Society for 
his discovery this year of a hitherto unknown range of mountains in 
Central Tibet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen Lattimore, however, are here—just arrived 
back. He, too, did the Peking-Kashgar journey by the Mongol Road 
with a Mongol caravan. I believe it is generally agreed that in the 
knowledge of Mongolia and its people he stands unrivalled. I should 
like to express my thanks to them on behalf of this Society for the help 
they have constandy given to English travellers in Mongolia and its 
neighbouring areas. We welcome last, but not least, Mrs. Lawrence, 
mother of T. E. Lawrence, who, with the intrepidity connected with 
that name, has recently been into the heart of China. You will be glad 
to hear that the Society is appointing her an honorary member.*' 

This year, unfortunately, Mr. Philby is not with us, though we are 
glad to welcome his wife here. Mr. Philby has just done another fine 
journey, having travelled on the western side of the Rub’al Khali and 
through the unexplored west of the Hadramaut, including Shabwa. 
He is, I believe, at this moment in Asir. 

I desire now to say a word about the Lawrence Medal. We in the 
Society are proud of the Medal, and I know you will feel it has been 
suitably awarded to Major Glubb. He has been leading desert patrols 
now for sixteen years, turning disorder into order wherever his influence 
has been felt; rime was when he paved the way for good relations with 
Ibn Saud at a difficult period, and I should not be surprised if his 
influence has also been potent in the recent restoration of order in 
Palestine. 

Before I sit down may I say this? The Society is growing steadily, 
but we need more young men to join it—more young officers from the 
Indian Army; more from the British Army; more from the Indian Civil 
Services, from the Air Force and ‘Iraq generally; more from the youth 
of this country. You ail know the value of the Society and the value of 
its admirable Journal, which now finds eager readers in all parts of 
the world who can be the best recruiting officers for the Royal Central 
Asian Society. I have a plan in my mind which I hope the Council 
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will consider for encouraging more young men to join. Central Asia, 
moreover, is, coming in the next twenty-five years right on to the map. 
Air power, wireless, and the internal combustion engine are all con¬ 
spiring to that end. Never was there a moment when it was more 
important that the stamp of our own civilization should be set upon the 
developments in Central Asia than to-day. The Royal Central Asian 
Society is surely the best agency for that great purpose. (Applause.) 
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Lecture given to the Royal Central Asian Society on September 23, 1936, 
General Sir John Shea in the Chair. 


W HEN we regard England as it is to-day, with its cities and 
speedways, its mines and factories, its railways and canals 
and its suburbs, we must admit, however much we deplore 
its industrialization, that it is greatly improved in at least one respect. 
It is improved in its gardens and parks, public and private. From a 
drab island in the grey North Sea, it has become a land of vivid 
colour; this is especially true in winter. Think of England four 
centuries ago, about Christmas-time. Certainly there was more forest 
then, and more pasture. But all the trees would be leafless, and very 
few shrubs, except holly and mistletoe, bore berries. Why do we use 
those plants to decorate our houses during the great annual religious 
festival of Christmas? What has holly to do with the Holy Land? 
Mistletoe was definitely associated with the pagan Druidical religion. 
Neither has any connection whatever with Christianity. The reason 
is, that when Christianity was introduced into this country and for 
long afterwards, there was at that season nothing else with which to 
decorate, nothing coloured and very little that was evergreen. Nowa¬ 
days we have flowers, coloured berries in considerable variety, and 
plenty of evergreens. Probably there is a greater variety of decorative 
plants available at Christmas now than was available at midsummer 
four or even three centuries ago. 

Evidently, then, a great number of our ornamental trees and shrubs 
as well as garden flowers are not natives at all. Everybody knows 
that, but possibly not everyone realizes how many foreign plants are 
cultivated to-day in Britain. We know that our stove and greenhouse 
plants are aliens. We sometimes forget how many of our most 
familiar trees are. To Londoners, few trees are better known than the 
plane, of unknown origin but probably a hybrid between two foreign 
species. The horse-chestnut looks as natural and English as a tree 
can, but Queen Elizabeth could never have seen one, because it was 
not in the country in her day. Just now we are all admiring the 
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dahlias and chrysanthemums and asters which are so popular. It is 
true there are several species of chrysanthemum and aster wild in 
Britain—no dahlias; but our cultivated plants were not derived from 
these, they are all aliens introduced into our midst. This introduction 
and cultivation of alien plants has, of course, been going on all over 
the world for a very long time, perhaps from the beginning of man’s 
dominion over the earth. From the earliest times man must have 
carried plants with him on his migrations; first food plants, afterwards 
ornamental ones. Conquering races have always introduced their 
favourite plants into the new lands they occupied. Thus the English 
grow their own roses in the Indian hills, besides many other flowers 
familiar in home gardens. 

The search for new and better plants was never more intense and 
specialized than it is to-day. Since the war horticulture has become 
extremely popular in England; the more everything else slumps, the 
more gardening booms. It is really surprising how adaptable plants 
are. Probably in no other country of the same size as Britain are so 
many alien plants grown in the open. About 12,000 species of hardy 
plants are grown in our gardens and parks—ten times the entire wild 
flora of these islands. Most of them are easy, some are difficult, not a 
few have naturalized themselves. It is interesting to note that a plant 
introduced into a foreign country sometimes not merely naturalizes 
itself but flourishes so prodigiously that it becomes first a pest, and 
then a menace, as for example the water hyacinth in India. But, 
curiously enough, though this is true of plants from the northern 
hemisphere introduced into the southern hemisphere—as British weeds 
in Australia and New Zealand—it is not true of plants from the 
southern hemisphere introduced into the northern. There seems to be 
no example of a southern plant naturalizing itself in the northern 
hemisphere, with the solitary exception of a mesembryanthemum. 

If a plant from the Antipdes reaches this country, whether it be 
a desirable garden flower or the plainest weed, you need never fear 
that it will ever become a pest. There is no southern plant which can 
prevail against the northern flora; it will take you all your time and 
skill to make it grow at all. This has nothing to do with the reversal 
of the seasons and consequent change of rhythm in the plant, since 
northern plants can and do oust southern ones in their own territory. 
It may be ascribed to the age-long isolation of the southern flora, 
which has consequently grown rigid and unadaptable; whereas the 
northern flora has been driven across continents by alternating colder 
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and warmer epochs til! the constitutions of most northern species have 
become elastic.* 

As I have spent a good many years plant hunting in Asia, some 
account of a botanical expedition to Tibet may be of interest. Tibet 
is still a land of mystery, but it is at least a definable mystery. Those 
of us who explore Tibet usually go there with a quite definite object, 
to solve definite problems; our commission is not exactly a roving 
one. My Tibetan travels have always been undertaken as a botanist, 
but a geographical botanist. I am interested to discover what plants 
grow in Tibet, and how they got into Tibet; but I am further deeply 
concerned how to get them out of Tibet and into English gardens. 

We all know the position of Tibet, a huge oval plateau embedded 
like a stone in the heart of Asia. This imagery of a foreign body 
embedded in living tissue is not entirely fanciful, because the streams 
of human life do circle around Tibet, leaving the plateau almost 
lifeless. 

The plateau is on the average about 15,000 feet above sea level. 
Being thus exposed, it is in process of destruction by all the forces of 
nature. Like all Gaul, Tibet is divided into three parts, which mark 
stages in the degradation of the original plateau. These three parts 
are (i) the interior plateau or Tibet lake basin—a cold desert or tundra, 
(2) the outer plateau covered with grass and scrub, (3) the river gorge 
region covered with forest. The last comprises south-eastern Tibet, 
where the destruction of the plateau has been most severe, owing to 
the presence of great glaciers. Here also we find converging or 
parallel ranges of mountains, some of which exceed 25,000 feet in 
height; and these ranges are themselves pierced by river gorges 10,000 
feet deep. The physical diversity is greater here than in any other 
part of Tibet; the flora also is more diverse. The geographer botanist 
would waste his time exploring three-quarters of the Tibetan plateau; 
in the fourth quarter he might profitably spend a lifetime. 

A significant feature of south-eastern Tibet is that it is covered 
with forest. About half the remainder is arid, covered at best with 
thorn scrub and grass: the rest is desert. 

Between the plains of India and the plateau of Tibet is the Great 
Himalayan range, which forms a rain screen to the country behind it. 

• It must also be remembered that many plants, such as magnolias, now found 
in North America, Japan, and China, formerly grew in North-West Europe, 
including Britain. They were exterminated during the ice age. Theu descendants, 
when introduced into Britain, grow quite happily. 
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Intercepting the heaviest current of the monsoon, the Eastern Hima¬ 
laya is one of the most constantly moist regions in the world, though 
the actual rainfall is on the average only about 200 inches per annum. 
North of the Himalaya the country becomes very dry, but towards its 
eastern end the rain-bearing wind blows up the river gorges, thus 
creeping into Tibet; and the last 200 miles of the eastern Himalaya 
is forested on both sides. 

There are very few passes over the eastern Himalaya, which affords 
the worst possible, but by far the most interesting, approach to Tibet. 
Protected by its moist climate and consequently dense jungle, its outer 
ranges and high passes, its unfriendly tribes and difficult tracks, this 
region is very little known. To the botanist it is a paradise. 

Leaving the Assam plain with twenty-four coolies last year, I 
marched due northwards over the first range, which I crossed at 10,000 
feet. Thus I ascended from tropical forest, through hill jungle into 
cool, temperate forest—the zone of magnolias, oaks, rhododendrons, 
laurels and maples; a curious mixture of the familiar and unfamiliar. 
No sooner had I crossed the first pass than a complete change came 
over the scene. I looked down on to a fair and smiling valley whose 
flanks were covered with thin woods of weeping blue pine and oak 
trees. The annual rainfall had dropped abrupdy to sixty inches and 
there was a long cold, dry spell in winter. And so I came to the first 
hill tribe village, called Shergaon, and was welcomed by the headman. 
Continuing northwards, I crossed range after range of the outer Hima¬ 
laya, each one higher than the last. The valleys contained a warm, 
temperate flora, but cool, temperate rain forest clothed the mountains. 
Above 14,000 feet there was snow, and early in June the monsoon 
began to deluge the mountains with rain. Sheets of alpine flowers 
spread themselves over the rock. 

Crossing two passes of over 17,000 feet between snow peaks and 
glaciers, we entered upon the great plateau of Tibet, and a more 
violent change of climate took place. The sun shone brightly, the 
country was quite arid and without forest. Here and there a few 
trees marked the site of a village, with its irrigated crops. Beautiful 
irises fringed the water channels and fields of gamboge brassica made 
patches of brilliant colour. Villages here were 13,000 to 14,000 feet 
above sea level, but descending to the river we halted at Chayul 
Dzong, only 11,000 feet. This dry plateau country, crossed by ranges 
of high mountains, is typical of southern Tibet, where the bulk of the 
population resides. The valleys, though deep, are not gorges. Villages 
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and monasteries are found every few miles. All crops are irrigated. 
To the botanist the chief interest lies in the shrubs, and in the alpine 
flora of the high ranges. There is suflScient rainfall in the summer to 
support a varied flora, especially above 12,000 feet; and alpine plants 
are found so high as 17,000 or 18,000 feet. 

From Chayul Dzong I travelled north-eastwards over a high pass 
and on the third day reached Sanga Choling, where there is a fine 
monastery. It is a very holy place, and here resides a famous re¬ 
incarnation known as the Drukpa Rimpoche, with whom I made 
friends. 

Sanga Choling is the starting point for pilgrims going round Tsa ri, 
the sacred mountain. I obtained permission to make the pilgrimage 
and set out next day, crossing a range of high mountains. This brought 
me into pluvial Tibet, and it rained remorselessly. For many hours 
we marched down a valley knee deep in yellow primulas, violet iris 
and other alpine flowers. Arrived at a picturesque village, where there 
were more monasteries and shrines than houses, I halted for three 
days; then, hearing of a mysterious sacred lake, known as the snow 
lake, in which visions are seen, I set off to visit it. It was a difficult 
journey; we had to cross three passes, the last over 18,000 feet, whence 
we had a fine view of the lake, surrounded by glaciers. I spent the 
night in a yak herd’s bothy and was almost eaten alive by fleas. Next 
day my coolies insisted on walking round the lake before starting 
back. Returning to Tsari, I slept the night in a little temple and the 
coolies gambled all night with their pay; it was quite a thieves’ kitchen. 

Continuing my journey, I crossed yet another range of mountains 
and finally reached the Tsangpo, the great river of Tibet. Fancy a 
river as wide as the Thames at Richmond, over 10,000 feet above sea 
level I There is no river traffic, and yet the river is quite navigable; 
skin coracles and dug-out canoes are used for ferrying across. I turned 
eastwards down the river, towards the forest country. On the way I 
stayed three days at the official guest-house of a local magistrate, who 
was quite friendly. Before I left he begged me to give him a cake of 
soap. Continuing eastwards, we crossed another range, and saw far 
away in the north a great range of snow peaks. I determined to cross 
that range, and turning north, left behind me the Tsangpo, which now 
begins to narrow before entering its great gorge and forcing the 
passage of the Himalaya in order to reach India. 

Descending a valley, I found myself in pine forest, less than 10,000 
feet above sea level for the first time since I entered Tibet. Arrived at 
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a river, I found all the bridges washed away by a flood three years 
previously; they had not yet been replaced, but a temporary rope 
bridge had been fixed up, to enable us to reach Tongkyuk. Evidently 
I was expected here I I wished now to explore a great range of snow 
mountains somewhere to the north of the Tsangpo. But first I must 
locate it. I had first seen this range in 1924. At Tongkyuk I found 
a smart officer named Yuri in charge. He had only recendy arrived 
from Lhasa on special duty, having formerly been Chief of Police in 
that city. It was certainly an odd coincidence that brought Yuri and 
me to Tongkyuk almost on the same day. Yuri was on the lookout 
for a person named and when he saw me he thought, not 

unnaturally, that he had found his man I I was about to be put under 
open arrest. However, I told my story and Yuri believed it. To some 
extent he was able to test its truth; and after delaying me only one 
day, he found me transport and permitted me to go to the Yigrong 
valley, whither he himself was bound in a day or two. His job was 
to make a roll of all the men available for fighting, with a list of their 
armament. Consequendy in the Po Yigrong valley I kept meeting 
small bands of armed men going to report themselves. I saw about 
fifty all told. I am not certain, however, that Yuri ever got aaoss the 
rather difficult Lochen La. 

Yuri was a burly fellow, with a strong kindly face and a pleasant 
expression. His khaki uniform did not fit him, and he looked rather 
uncomfortable in it; but in his national costume he looked a fine man. 

I was now close to the great snow range previously seen, and, turn¬ 
ing up a side valley, I crossed it at 17,000 feet by a difficult pass. 
Descending a valley on the far side with wonderful views of more un¬ 
known snow ranges to the north, I passed through forests of big trees 
and came to a village by the Yigrong River, at an altitude of less than 
8,000 feet. The villagers now mistook me for the Tibetan magistrate 
who had announced his intention of visiting them. To be mistaken 
for a Bolshevik agent and for a Tibetan magistrate within a week 
struck me as an unusual and humorous experience! 

The reason why this snow range had not been seen previously is 
simply that it could not have been seen by the very few travellers 
who have been within a hundred miles of it—or at any rate this 
section of it. And yet the China-Tibet high road (Gyalam) crosses 
it, between Atsa and Gyamdal The Po Yigrong range here is com¬ 
paratively low, however, and although one can see a snow peak or 
two from the pass north of Atsa (Banda La), no such peaks are visible 
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from the Tro La south of Atsa. In neither case does one get any 
idea of a great snowy range; it is so dose as to be quite hidden. 
Thus the few Europeans who have traversed the Gyalam—Hue and 
Gabet in 1845-46, the late General Pereira in 1922—had no chance of 
seeing it from the north. In the south, the late Major Morshead and 
Colonel F. M. Bailey were close to the eastern end of the range in 
1913; but it is quite invisible from the river gorges traversed by them. 
It is essential to climb a ridge to the south in order to see it as a range, 
and not merely an isolated peak or two. Lord Cawdor and 1 were 
very lucky to have struck just the right spot at Tsela Dzong in 1924. 
None of the Indian explorers who were in this part of Tibet—Nain 
Singh, Kinthup, or A.K.—saw it. As to former conjectures, it has 
long been known that the mountain ranges of interior Tibet probably 
run right across the plateau from west to east; but their conjunctions 
and bifurcations are more complicated. Little is known for certain 
about the ranges of eastern Tibet, their real direction, altitudes, and 
so on; although every traveller has spoken of crossing range after 
range, or has said that “ to the south-east (or north-west, or east) we 
noticed a snow peak.” Burrard {A Sketch of the Geography and 
Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, ist edition) has 
drawn a hypothetical curved range continuing the Ninchinthang La 
range in an arc southwards, first at the Salween-Brahmaputra divide, 
then as giving origin to the Zayul River (Lohit Brahmaputra) and the 
Irrawaddy, and finally as the Salween-Irrawaddy divide. But the 
matter is much more complicated than that. The Ninchinthang La 
range, in the small portion of it which has been actually seen, is trend¬ 
ing from south-west to north-east, and it is quite unknown east of the 
92nd meridian, and then in about lat. 31° 45'. To bring it down and 
make it reappear as the Po Yigrong range in lat. 30° 15' between the 
meridians of 93°-95° is a bold suggestion. Still, the Po Yigrong 
range probably does stretch both east and west of where I saw it. 
There is nothing strange in the fact that where the China-Tibet road 
crosses it there are no snow peaks. All the Tibet ranges appear to 
be suddenly elevated between the meridians 93°-96°. No better 
example of this exists than the Great Himalayan Range itself. North¬ 
east of where the Subansiri breaks through, in about long. 93°, for a 
hundred miles the peaks do not rise above the snow-line, until quite 
suddenly the gigantic Namcha Barwa towers up like a church steeple 
above cottage roofs to a height of 25,445 It may be that the Po 
Yigrong range does the same, and that east of the Tse La there is a 
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Break, where the Gyamda River comes through. But perhaps not for 
long. Travelling up the Gyamda valley westwards from Gyamda 
towards Lhasa, one can see absolutely nothing of the country to the 
north; but a few miles from Gyamda a big glacier stream is crossed. 
This probably flows from the western extension of the Po Yigrong 
range between the 92nd and 93rd meridians, and the Po Yigrong range 
may join the Ninchinthang La range hereabouts. At the eastern end, 
however, there is absolutely no evidence that the range takes the 
direction suggested by Burrard. Between lat. 29°-30° there is a great 
snow range whose general direction is north-west to south-east; and 
between the meridians of 96°-98° there are many high peaks. It is 
quite possible that this is an eastward extension of the main Hima¬ 
layan range, and if so we might seek a similar extension of the Po 
Yigrong range roughly parallel to it and a little further north. 

Taking geological age as a test—and, according to rigidly ortho¬ 
dox geographers, as the only test—the main Himalayan range is 
known to bend round the head of the Assam valley like a hairpin, 
becoming the low Naga Hills on the south bank of the Brahmaputra; 
others, including the writer, would regard this southern extension as 
a minor loop, and continue the main range across China to the Pacific 
coast. But be that as it may, there is not a shred of evidence for any 
range known in Tibet north of the Tsangpo behaving in that way. 
So far as we know at present, the ranges of interior Tibet end in 
eastern Tibet; they do not bend round to the south or south-west, 
whether regarded on geological grounds, or from the purely physio- 
graphical point of view. 

But we know very litde about the ranges of interior Tibet, par¬ 
ticularly in the east, where they appear to be all jumbled up together 
and running in every possible direction. At present the Tibetan 
traveller sees little bits of ranges here and there, just as the Antarctic 
explorers see bits of coastline here and there. By placing these 
on the map, gradually the Antarctic coasdine, or some of it, has been 
drawn; and we may hope that by joining together the bits of moun¬ 
tain ranges seen by Tibetan travellers, their direction and extent will 
gradually become known. At present and until a serious triangula¬ 
tion of Tibet by extension from India is undertaken, we shall have to 
be content with such rough-and-ready charts. So far as the Po Yigrong 
range is concerned it has been observed from the following places: 

Tsela Dzong, two points, 1924. Cawdor and Kingdon Ward. 

Tumbatse, 1935. Kingdon Ward. 
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Nambu La, 1924. Cawdor and Kingdon Ward. 

Pasum Kye La, crossing the range, 1924. Cawdor and Kingdon 
Ward. 

Sobhe La, crossing the range, 1935. Kingdon Ward. 

Gorge of the Yigrong, 1935. Kingdon Ward. 

Lochen La, crossing the range, 1935. Kingdon Ward. 

No native name is known for the range. The Tibetans themselves 
shun this difficult country, and the Tibetanized tribes who live in the 
gorges appear to have formed no conception of it as a continuous 
range. The heights of the peaks are unknown. In May, 1924, when 
Cawdor and I first recognized the range, we were astonished at their 
size as seen from a distance of at least 50 miles, and estimated them at 
not less than 25,000 feet. From the close-up views I obtained in 1935, 
and from the size of the glaciers to which they give origin, I have no 
reason to modify that opinion for the highest peaks. 

It is interesting to note that, in the loo-mile section explored in 
1935, this range is not the Salween-Tsangpo divide; that lies much 
further north. 

To the west of me lay totally unexplored country, and I decided 
to follow the Yigrong River to its source, and at the same time see 
what I could of the great snow range I had discovered. From this 
point the Yigrong flowed through a succession of wonderful gorges, 
and progress was slow. My loads had to be carried on men’s backs, 
and it was hard skilled labour, too. The gorges were well wooded 
with magnificent trees—pines, hemlock, oaks, maples and many others. 
Flowers grew on the cliffs in abundance. Sometimes we advanced 
only three or four miles in twice as many hours. The precipices were 
terrific and the rapids awe-inspiring. The gorges were intermittent; 
between them were little villages buried in the bowels of the earth 
as it seemed. Now and then we had glimpses of the snow peaks, and 
glaciers descended nearer and nearer to the river. On the twelfth day 
came the most formidable gorge. To get round the cliff we had to 
build a bridge and climb on to a gallery. We also had to cross an 
almost vertical smooth face, with shallow holes scooped in it, to fit 
our toes. Finally we crossed the river by rope bridge. After follow¬ 
ing the river for a hundred miles, I reached its source in some large 
glaciers, and for the second time crossed the great snow range. 
Eventually I found myself on the Gyalam, or caravan road, wluch for 
3,000 miles runs from Peking to Lhasa. Here I fell in witii a tea 
caravan of 200 animals, a mixed force of ponies, muki and donkeys, 
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travelling from eastern Tibet to the capital. They had been two 
months on the road. There were also many pilgrims making their 
way to the holy places, or returning thence. At Gyamda, an important 
town five days east of Lhasa, I found myself for the first time officially 
unwelcome, probably because I had ventured too close to the capital. 
The officials neither called on me nor requested me to call, thereby 
blandly assuming that I had no material existence—an attitude of mind 
easily adopted by a true Buddhist. However, one of the magistrates 
went so far as to borrow my field glass; but he returned it. After three 
days’ rest here I resumed my )Ourney, travelling towards Lhasa. 
Autumn was approaching; the alpine flowers were at their best, and 
there was an herbaceous border lining either side of the road. I began 
collecting seed of the early summer flowers. Less than a hundred 
miles from Lhasa I left the Gyalam and turned due south to explore ■ 
the unknown mountains between the high road and the Tsangpo. 
Five rather long marches over the range, which again I crossed at 
17,000 feet, brought me once more to the Tsangpo in the dry treeless 
plateau country. 

To my botanical work was now added the labour of collecting 
seeds. It is not necessary to mark the plants, when in flower, of which 
seed IS required. Constant practice enables one to recognize a given 
plant almost as easily by its fruits as by its flowers; and even though 
one follows a different route in the autumn, most plants are so abun¬ 
dant and widespread—where the climate is constant—that they con¬ 
tinually recur. Thus one need not return to the same spot to collect 
seed of a given plant; and I frequently collected seed of a species 
a hundred miles or more away from where I had first seen it in flower. 

September had come. Following a different route to that of the 
outward journey, I returned to Sanga Choling, where I found the 
Drukpa Rimpoche still in residence. We drank each other’s health, 
and he requested me to take his photograph in full regalia. His gown 
and silk jacket of imperial yellow, and his mandarin’s hat, gave him 
an imposing appearance. We parted good friends. Returning to 
where I had left my baggage, I found that a prisoner who on my 
previous visit had been condemned to walk about with a wooden 
board locked round his neck had finished his sentence. He was very 
smartly dressed and was by no means in need of aid as a distressed 
prisoner. 

Putting my cdllections in order, I prepared to depart. The weather 
was fine, but cold; winter was fast settling down over Tibet “niere 
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was some delay over transport, and we did not cross the main Hima¬ 
laya rill Octob«, when at 15,000 feet the temperature fell to 16“ F. in 
my tent—16° of frost. Nevertheless, the turf slopes sparkled with 
brilliant blue gentians, which thawed during the day, and were like 
blue crystals at dawn. Two yak carried firewood for us until we 
should reach the forests again. 

Travelling slowly, we recrossed the high ranges, and came down to 
the Himalayan foothills, where I began to find flowers again; for many 
plants flower during the fine dry autumn and early winter. There 
were sharp frosts even in the valleys; but snow does not fall below 
10,000 feet. Approaching the last range of hills, before the plain is 
reached, I learnt that I should have to go by another route; the bed of 
the stream up which we had ascended to the first pass was a raging 
torrent, all the bridges had been swept away, and the track obliterated. 
Following a different road, therefore, seeking another pass over the 
range, we travelled eastwards into the jungle country, meeting several 
wild Daflas on the way. The Daflas are the wildest and most back¬ 
ward tribe in Assam. Finally we found a low pass, and though the 
path was heavily overgrown with jungle and the leeches were bad, we 
got through to the plain of Assam, after a six months’ journey. I had 
marched about 1,500 miles in 84 marching days, crossed twenty-seven 
passes between 15,000 and 18,000 feet high, ten of them not previously 
known, and collected numerous unknown plants. 

Sir John Shea : Has anyone present any questions they would like 
to ask before we pass a vote of thanks to Captain Kingdon Ward? 

A Member : I would like to ask one small question: I understand 
it has been held that the elm tree disease started in Holland: is this 
a fact? 

Captain Kingdom Ward : I believe so. 

Another Member : Can you please tell us the name of one of the 
plants you showed us, a pitcher plant and I think carnivorous? 

Captain Kingdom Ward: Yes, that is correct. It was an 
aristolochia. 

Sir John Shea : As time is going, I think the best thing now is to 
move a very hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer. From the way he 
spoke, one might imagine that he had no hardships, no privation, and 
no difficulries on his journey I But I can only say to him, on your 
behalf, that we were as delighted by the fascination of his lecture as 
we admire the journey that he made. (Applause.) 



AN INCIDENT IN"TWTEMEN IN 1934 

{From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

U NTIL the development of the Abyssinian situation, very little 
interest was taken by this country in the region which lies 
along the south-east shore of the Red Sea—the fertile and little- 
known uplands of Yemen. Few travellers go there. Their ruler, the 
Imam Yahya Muhammad Hamid-ud-din, though extremely courteous 
to such visitors as obtain permission to reach his capital at San'a, is not 
unreasonably sceptical as to the blessings of Western civilization in its 
newest forms, and is anxious to maintain intact his Arab independence. 

British relations with this kingdom—important to us because it 
borders the Aden Protectorate and the route to India—have been 
steadily improving in recent years. We are, however, by no means the 
only power with interests in that country. Italy has an important trade 
in Yemen coffee, which is taken a night’s journey across the Red Sea 
to Massawa, there “ nationalized ” as Italian, and exported to Italy 
under a preferential tariff. Before the Abyssinian adventure, half the 
Yemen coffee crop thus found its way to Italy. 

In 1926 the visit of the then Governor of Eritrea, the Cavaliere 
Jacopo Gaspanni, resulted in a commercial treaty between Italy and 
Yemen. This was only one among many acts, official or merely 
inspired, to spread Italian influence. For years past, Italian doctors, 
established at Hodeidah, San'a and Ta'iz, were extraordinarily well 
informed either direct from Asmara or—in the case of Ta'iz—by the 
Italian consul at Aden, and it is thanks to these men that the Italian 
Government is kept better informed of happenings in the Yemen than 
any other Government. The treaty expires next September, but it is 
understood that negotiations for its renewal will shortly begin. 

The Imam rules his people with a strong hand. He deals with the 
various promises and suggestions made to him in a statesmanlike way, 
taking the gifts and suspecting the Greeks: but he is an old man, 
declining in health, and many factors are already at work preparing to 
dispute the succession. When he dies, general isorder and dissension 
arc bound to follow, and the country will be vulnerable to a foreign 
Power. 

How prompt the Italians might be to seize any opporoinity Aat 
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offers may be inferred from an incident—scarcely noticed in the British 
Press—which took place at Hodeidah in May, 1934. 

The King of Sa'udi Arabia and the Imam of Yemen were then at 
war, and the Imamit soldiery had fled from Hodeidah after the 
announcement that the Sa'udian forces were approaching under the 
command of the king’s son, the Emir Feisal. The following is the 
account of an European eye-witness long resident in the Red Sea: 

“ The town was left without protection of any kind. For¬ 
tunately for the inhabitants, H.M.S. Penzance (a sloop) happened 
to be in the neighbourhood and was instructed by the Resident in 
Aden to proceed with all haste to Hodeidah. The Commander, 
Captain Bevan, a man of exceptional ability and resource, im¬ 
mediately took over the control of the town. A handful of sailors 
under an officer, marching through the town with fixed bayonets, 
was enough to restore confidence and prevent the pillage and loot¬ 
ing which would otherwise have occurred. 

“ Almost immediately after the Penzance an Italian sloop 
appeared upon the scene, followed the next day by two larger 
Italian warships, and if you had then seen Hodeidah from the sea 
you would have believed it was in Italian possession! From every 
house of any size flew the Italian flag. Italian troops were landed 
from the warships, about a company strong, and they remained 
ashore until the Emir Feisal arrived on the scene with a camel 
corps. The following day boats containing thirty to forty Italian 
soldiers reached the jetty, but before they could penetrate into the 
town they were met by a company of Ibn Sa'ud’s soldiers, who 
refused to allow them to pass. The officer in command threatened 
to use his machine-gun, to which the Sa'udi warriors replied that 
he could do as he liked, but his men would only enter Hodeidah 
over their dead bodies. The Italian officer decided that the risk 
was too great and announced his intention of returning to his ship 
to consult his superior officer. The latter shortly after came to the 
jetty. In a visit to the Emir Feisal, he argued that the fresh batch 
of soldiers who had been refused admittance to the town had 
merely come to relieve the others. Politely, but with the utmost 
firmness, the Emir Feisal replied that he had given his word to 
Captain Bevan that all property belonging to foreigners would be 
respected, and he added that he had personally undertaken to pay 
five times the value of any that was damaged. Since Captain 
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Bevan had expressed tus complete satisfaction with this promise, 
he did not see why the Italians could wish to land troops in 
Hodeidah, and he demanded not only that the fresh batch sent 
should be ordered back to the ships, but that those already in die 
town should be withdrawn. 

“ During the discussion the whole ppulace of Hodeidah had 
collected on the sea front, and I leave you to imagine the senti¬ 
ments that accompanied the Italians as they re-embarked in the 
pinnaces sent from their ships, under the delighted eyes of the 
officers and men of the little Penzance." 

There is a treaty between Italy and Britain to veto the penetration 
of either into this independent Arab state. The local feeling about the 
incident was fairly strong, but if it had not been for the British 
promptitude the existence of a treaty alone might not have sufficed to 
induce the Italians to evacuate the town. 



RUSSIA’S PRE- AND AFTER-WAR POLICY 

By V. DE KOROSTOVETZ 

Short notes on a Lecture given on October 27,1936. 

The CiuiMUN, Sir Chasus Bell; Ladies and Gentlemen,— We are very 
fortunate this evening, since we are going to listen to a talk by M. Korostovetz 
on Imperial and Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy. M. Korostovetz has had a long 
experience in the Russian Foreign Office. He was one of the Secretaries in the 
Chancellery of M. Sasanoff, at the time when M. Sasanoff was Foreign Minister. 
He has served under other Foreign Ministers, and one interesting detail is that 
his uncle also served id the Foreign Service, and his uncle was the Minister who 
made the first treaty with Mongolia. M. Korostovetz was associated <fith his 
uncle in the signing of that treaty, and that first treaty with Mongolia was one 
that led the way to other great effects later. 

I will now ask M. Korostovetz to address us. 

S OMEONE rightly said “ History is past politics and politics are 
present history.” Therefore it seems to me, that in order to 
understand the present, one has to see events in the light of a 
right perspective, and this may only be when one has full knowledge 
of facts, because in our days when passions run high, half-knowledge 
is an especial danger. For in order to get public opinion on their side 
both political bodies and political nations are using generalities such as 
“ Democracy,” “ World Peace,” “ Collective Security,” “ Recognition 
of treaties and obligations,” “Self-determination of Nations,” “Just 
and unjust wars.” All these shibboleths are flung at us daily by 
opposed groups. And in the turmoil of conflicting interests, with 
passions running high, the fundamental essence of the past and even 
of the present are purposely forgotten. Even new words have been 
introduced to veil the essence of definite plitics, especially so because 
“ Internationalism,” this fetish of to-day, is a vague definition which 
takes no account of national frontiers. The masses are raised to 
hysterics by unrestrained and misguiding propaganda coming from 
foreign sources. And unfortunately this appeal to emotional ignorance 
has taken root in many countries. At the bottom of this pernicious 
propaganda stand the forces of destruction, forces which under the 
veil of misguiding ideas actually tend but to one thing—” Clear out in 
order that we may get in.” And if they do get in all these “ high 
principles ” are swept aside for merely party aims. There is a Russian 
saying: “ If you see in the Zoo a cage in which there is a donkey and 
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die cage has the inscripdon ‘ This is a Lion,’ don’t believe your eyes." 
Therefore, in my humble efforts to-day, at this lecture, I will try to 
deal with actual facts and not with misguiding slogans, for in this 
country as in others the inscription and the reality do not correspond. 

My subject is Russia’s foreign policy, past and present, and in order 
to understand the policy of Russia, Czarist or Red, one has to keep 
well in mind the fact that pre-revolutionary Russia was essentially an 
absolutistic military power. The Empire occupied, as you know, one- 
sixth of the globe. From the Arctic Zone to the sub-tropical areas, 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, there were 48 different nationalities, 
differing in history, tradition, language and often in religion in one 
state. All these nations and territories were, in the process of form¬ 
ing that Empire, brought under one hat, that of the One and Indivis¬ 
ible Czarist Absolutistic Russia. In the majority of cases, this process 
began by alliance with North Russia—the directing centre of the 
Empire—and afterwards there was the breaking up of treaties, followed 
by conquest, subjugation, annexation, the initiative coming always 
from the growing military power of Imperial Russia. 

The directing centre of the Russian Empire was in the hands of a 
thin upper layer, which we, with a certain amount of precision, could 
classify as the “ aristocracy.” The “ Middle Class ” as a homogeneous 
body did not exist. There was a rather feeble heterogeneous body com¬ 
posed largely of intelligentsia, and including the diclassis which had 
lost their links with the masses and had not acquired a firm standing 
in the upper strata. Here discontent was prevalent, an inferiority 
feeling was dominant, coupled with a lack of statesmanship. It was, 
as it were, in perpetual opposition to His Majesty the Czar. And when 
the turmoil of revolution of 1917-18 swept away His Majesty and the 
upper class, the “ Opposition to His Majesty ” was swept away too. 
Then came the illiterate masses of peasantry and urban population, the 
“ cannon fodder ” in the hands of the rulers of that absolutistic Empire. 
And, as a good farmer looks after and feeds his cattle, so the rulers of 
Czarist Russia looked after these masses. Their mentality was that of 
serfs, especially in the North Russian territories, where serfdom was a 
tradition and a historical institution. 

The non-Russian territories of the Russian Empire, including the 
Ukraine (over 30 million people), the Cossack lands and the Caucasian 
peoples, had their territories annexed and subjugated by military con¬ 
quest and they played no important r 61 c in the guiding policy of the 
Empire. 


9 
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Imperial Russia was a Continental Empire as opposed to the 
methods and ideas of a Colonial Empire. The aim was expansion at 
the expense of her immediate neighbours—expansion as a result of 
military conquest, followed by subjugation, annexation and denational¬ 
ization of conquered territories. There was no place in that Empire 
for Tartars, Finns, Ukrainians—all were declared to be “Russians.” 
The Colonial Empires expand chiefly as a result of commercial enter¬ 
prise, recognition of national rights of the local nations, turning them 
into colonies or dominions whose interests are tied up with those of 
the Mother Country; the Mother Country does not look upon such 
expansion as imposing obligations and duties on one side, and privi¬ 
leges on the other, but as a fair play setdement, profitable for both 
sides. If the foreign policy of the Czarist Empire is examined it will 
be seen that Russia was usually at loggerheads with her immediate 
neighbours and coveted expansion at their expense; she made her 
alliances with her neighbours’ neighbours. 

Inside the Empire a draconic police regime was in force—religion 
and the Church were turned into instrumenti regm in the hands of the 
central power. I have already said that a strong, modern and well- 
equipped army was necessary, and for this some sort of contact with 
Western Europe had to be maintained; hence Peter the Great trans¬ 
ferred his capital from the backward Asiatic city of Moscow to his 
newly built St. Petersburg—a city which he himself called the “ window 
to Europe.” He could close this window at his will, so as to allow the 
technicians their full say, but keep out the evolutionary as well as the 
revolutionary ideas of Western Europe. This window was finally 
closed by Lenin in 1918, when the capital was transferred back to 
Moscow. 

The abhorrence of the ruling class of Czarist Russia to any 
European humanitarian ideas was patent, while the middle classes 
were weak and disseminated and the masses cowed by the police and 
centuries of serfdom into apathetic subjection. 

War to the ruling class was a method on the one hand of external 
expansion and on the other of strengthening their own power intern¬ 
ally. A successful war meant for them a new possibility of suppressing 
the Opposition. At the same time, the Opposition hoped that if and 
when war broke out and the Czarist power would have to ask for 
their help, they would only give it subject to the granting of liberal 
rights and a Constitution. So we see that war was a desiderata 
for both sides. We also know that the hopes of both vanished, as a 
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result of the Great War of 1914. Both were swept away, clearing the 
way for the absolute power of Lenin. 

There were then two main instruments, two sides of the same 
medal, depending and supporting each other, which formed the main¬ 
spring of this absolutistic centralized power—a police force which sup¬ 
ported it from within and a strong, well-equipped army for outside 
purposes. The former to protect, the latter to expand. 

Every regime has its own ethics and code of morals—explaining 
and backing its endeavours, its policy and its aims. 

First of all, this regime pretended to be the upholder of “ True 
Religion,” of which the Greek Orthodox Russian Church was the 
medium. Secondly, it pretended that it was entided to become the 
bearer, or, as the Germans say, the Kulturtrager, of European influence 
to the territories of the “ barbaric ” Asiatics. It must be noted here 
that Czarist Russia could not get away with this in her dealings with 
the West, and here her expansionist policy had to be veiled in other 
slogans. At the zenith of her power— i.e,, in the nineteenth century— 
these slogans were: to bring into Europe the “ sanitary reaction against 
Napoleonic revolutionary ideas ” by enforcing the principle of heredi¬ 
tary anointed monarchies. When the immediate danger of the 
Napoleonic wars was passed, this veil was dropped; it had served its 
purpose, having culminated in the Holy Alliance of Vienna and 
having, for the last time, been applied in 1848-49, when the armies of 
the “ Holy Anointed Russian Monarch ” were used to suppress the 
revolution against the legal monarch in Hungary. 

Secondly, there was the veil of Slavophil ideas. This veil was to 
help the expansion of power of Russia over all the Slavonic races, with 
the ultimate aim of hoisting the Cross over Aya Sophia in Constan¬ 
tinople. The liberation of the Christian population from the yoke of the 
infidels was proclaimed. This policy with slight intervals dominated the 
Imperial Russian policy until the Great War of 1914. The d^blcle of 
the regime in 1917-18 swept away the upper classes and intelligentsia, 
whilst the Opposition, personified in the Douma, was both too weak 
and had no contact with the masses, and so failed to retain power. 
The masses, having been for many a century cowed into subjugation 
and serfdom, were incapable of organizing, and this Res NuUius fell 
into the hands of Lenin’s extremists. 

We may say, then, that the foreign policy of Czarist Russia was to 
expand on land, to abolish any separationist traits in the conquered 
minorities, to force all her subjects into the North Russian mould. 
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Then came Lenin, equally absolute: I recall to mind the interestipg, 
and, I would say, the prophetic talk I had with Lenin (then Ulianov) 
in Zurich in 1908, where he was an emigr^ preparing his revolutionary 
theories. He expounded to me his theory of introducing undiluted 
Communism in Russia. My argument was that it would be sheer mad¬ 
ness to suppose that the masses in Russia, about 90 per cent, illiterate, 
would accept or understand the principles of Socialism. 1 pointed out 
that the masses in Europe, more advanced in culture as they are, would 
hardly be ripe for such an experiment He blundy declared that he 
did not want them to understand or accept. He would enforce it on 
them. “ The Czars rule over Russia with their three hundred thousand 
nobility; why couldn’t I form my own nobility and enforce my will 
on the masses?” he asked. 1 pointed out to him that 90 per cent, of 
the masses were peasants and as such not an easy prey for Socialism. 
Lenin was very bitter about peasantry. He declared them to be the 
foes of Socialism, but he said he would cow them to subjugation and 
obedience. He added that he well knew this would mean terrific 
bloodshed, but he was willing to carry it out for the sake of his ex¬ 
periment. He added that, after this happened, he knew that his 
power would not be long lasting and would be swept away by reaction, 
but that those reactionaries would not stay in power, and would 
prepare the ground for his return. Obviously being a revolutionary 
in theory and practice, Lenin’s mind followed the revolutionary path, 
excluding any possibility of evolution. The debacle and the downfall 
of the Czarist Absolutistic Power in 1917-18 brought Lenin to the helm. 
The slogans of his Red Absolutistic Power had to differ from those of 
the Czarist Absolutism. Lenin’s slogans were: “ The self-determina¬ 
tion of Nations ” inside the territories of the Russian continent and the 
“liberation of the oppressed nations” from without. His 300,000 
“ nobility ” were the members of the Communist Party together with 
the O.G.P.U. The self-determination of nations was carried out by 
forming formally independent Soviet Republics, whilst the “libera¬ 
tion of the oppressed nations ” was embodied in his policy of 'World 
Revolution under the cry of “ Proletarians of the world, unite.” 
From then onwards the centre and directing body became the Third 
International, whilst the Soviet Government was, and is, but the 
executive to that Third International. It must be noted in passing 
that the dictator Stalin has never had a post in the Soviet Government, 
but was, and still is, the head of the Third International. 

What, then, was Lenin’s foreign policy? As soon as he was firmly 
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settled in the saddle, he, having used the slogan of “ self-determina¬ 
tion ” of nations inside the Russian territories, did not hesitate to make 
this declared slogan just an empty sound. The instance of Georgia 
or of the Ukraine proves this. Paragraph Three of the Soviet Union 
Constitution declares that any Soviet Socialistic Republic inside the 
Union may leave the Union at any moment by simple declaration. 
But in fact seventeen Red Army divisions and 100,000 special troops 
of the O.G.P.U. occupy the Ukraine, whilst the Soviet administration 
of the soi-disant independent Ukrainian Soviet Republic consists of 
80 per cent. Jews and 20 per cent. North Russians coming from 
Moscow and nominated by Stalin. The Terror, enforcing Socialism 
and Communism, is applied as a system not only to non-Communists 
but to Communists too. The Soviet Penal Code is a proof of this. In 
this code scores of paragraphs describing bffences are backed by heavy 
penaldes, including, in many cases, the death penalty. The crimes 
are vaguely defined, giving a large scope to those who apply the 
punishment. The Penal Code is so formulated that every person 
(including Stalin himself) is a criminal offender against that code. At 
any moment even the most trusted Communist can be brought to 
account because, under the prevailing conditions in Soviet Russia, it is 
impossible not to be subject to penalty if such penalty be found neces¬ 
sary in order to exterminate the enemies of Stalin. The young Com¬ 
munists called the Comsomol (Communist Youth) in North Russia, 
having been born under the Soviet regime, and having never seen 
other conditions, are fervent adherents of the regime and are still more 
fervent believers in world revolution than the old Bolshevik Guard. 
For them a world revolution introducing Communism is not only a 
theoretical but a concrete aim. Neither Russia of the Communists not 
Russia of the Czars has ever had a strong middle class, and the 
stabilizing power of the middle class cannot therefore be set to 
work. 

Now let us turn our eyes to the last few years in Asia. In 1924 
Stalin declared the large province of Outer Mongolia to be an integral 
part of China. Then came internal wars and disorders in the country, 
and in 1934 Stalin concluded a Treaty of Alliance with the Govern¬ 
ment of Outer Mongolia, with the firm promise of military support 
from Russia in case of attack, and Outer Mongolia was declared to be 
one of the Soviet Socialist Republics. Its chief men are trained in 
Moscow, its army leaders co-operate with Moscow. Its connection with 
China was severed. The same process may be seen at work in 
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Sinkiang, where the Terror is now at work. Both will be brought 
under the .same regime as Russia and Russia’s conquered territories. 

But internally this huge territory has been developed, one might 
say, into a vast military camp. The old regime failed by bad com¬ 
munications; the new regime has worked hard. The most important 
communications are by way of the new waterways, a canal system 
partly under construction, pardy achieved. Hundreds of thousands of 
men, mainly from concentration camps of political prisoners, are work¬ 
ing on it. This system, more imprtant to Russia than new railways, 
for Russians arc no good at organizing railways, will connect the 
White Sea with the Baltic by a system of canals following the Onega, 
Suhona, Wychegda and Petchora rivers and Lakes Lachie, Woya and 
Kupenskaye, whilst Petchora is connected with the River Kama, an 
affluent of the Volga. The Volga flows into the Caspian Sea, which 
is connected to the Don and Dnieper by the Kuma-Manych Canal. It 
must be noted that the waters of the Dnieper and the Don, so badly 
needed for fertilizing the Ukraine, arc largely drawn into the Caspian 
Soviet regions at the expense of the Ukraine. Protected and supplied 
by these waterways are the Ural Mountains. Rich in minerals, they 
arc the backbone of the Soviet military industries. Further to the east, 
on the eastern slopes of the Urals, the canal system stretches out to 
include the West Siberian rivers, the Angara, the Ob, the Yencsei. 
These in their turn are to be connected with the Kuludinski Steppes, 
which form part of the Caspian-Aral areas. 

Thus the waterways in the heart of Russia provide safe means of 
cross transport. To strengthen these areas the Soviet Government have 
sought to provide them with liquid fuel so as to become independent 
of imports of oil, naphtha, etc., from the Black Seas areas, which arc 
more vulnerable and not so broken to the Soviet regime. They have 
worked to develop the Emba oilfields and oilfields in the localities 
between the Volga and the Urals. On the eastern side of the Caspian 
they are developing the oilfields of Middle Asia in the Ferghana areas. 
Their progress has been considerable. In 1910 under the Czarist 
regime the Turkmenneft field produced 125 •: thousand tons of oil 
products, whilst in 1935 it produced 3357 tons, and the Emhancft, 
producing i8'0 thousand tons in 1911, produced 274-4 thousand tons 
in 1935. And this is the same in other oilfields. This is developed in 
order to supply the Ural and Volga areas and Western Siberia with 
liquid fuel. A pipe-hne has been laid from Gourief to Orsk, a total 
length of 725 kilometres, which can carry ij million tons of crude oil 
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from the Emba-Caspian districts to Orsk, the meeting-place of the 
three areas, Kazakstan, Western Siberia and the Ural, where a refinery 
is being constructed. 

Several other towns in this district have been equipped with oil 
refineries. On the eastern side of the Caspian, in mid-Asia and even 
in Siberia there are refineries at Nafta-Dag, Chimion and even in 
Khabarovsk. 

Large factories have been started in Central Asia. Tashkent has 
become a centre of machine and railway works and of aeroplane 
factories. Also a centre for storing up food products. In 1933 a colossal 
hydraulic station was constructed. Still larger are the factories built 
there for chemical products of gas for warfare. Forty miles from 
Tashkent a copper industry has been developed. In Askabad, the 
centre of Turkmenistan, industries dealing with conserving foodstuffs 
are being constructed. Stalinabad, the capital of Tajikstan, which 
now, owing to importation of immigrants, has 60,000 inhabitants, 
has been turned into food producing and food storing centres. A 
powerful hydro-station is under construction. In the Fergana area 
quicksilver, antimony and radium installations are being erected. 
In Charjui big cotton-wool factories have been erected. In Karakal- 
pakistan coal and naphtha arc to be produced on a large scale. They 
have even imported Egyptian cotton seeds and tried to make their own 
rubber plantations. 

This development of the Central Asian areas is strengthened by 
railways; new ones are built, others enlarged. The Turk Sib and the 
new line running north of the Trans-Siberian, the doubling of the 
Trans-Siberian track itself are among these lines. In order to make 
the lines safe, large colonies of Communists have been established in 
their neighbourhood. The enlargement of the Ural and Magnitogorsk 
mineral areas is carried further in an increasing production of iron and 
steel. The Air Force, already so strong and so much pushed among 
the people, is established in force here. 

So far we can see that the heart of Russia is turned into a vast 
military camp with its spearhead pointing to Central Asia. Again 
these peoples arc being forced into the North Russian mould, now a 
Communist one. 

The Lecturer then dealt at length with internal affairs, with 
the new Constitution, with the general poverty and misery of the 
population, with the exception of die few who had benefited from the 
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revolution. Ukraine and the Cossack country would never consent to 
a Communist regime; it had meant death by starvation and deporta¬ 
tion of a great part of the population and was against the instincts and 
culture of the people. While in North Russia there had been the 
common field, the Mir, in Ukraine there was a strong yeoman popula¬ 
tion not to be uprooted. 

Turning to foreign affairs, the Lecturer said he did not think it at 
all likely that Japan would attack the Soviets of her own volition. 
Japan was concerned in excluding Communists from her own territory, 
but did not care how much they penetrated into Europe; the greater 
the fear of a European war and the more the Great Powers were 
weakened, in so much more easily would she be able to pursue her 
territorial ambitions without interruption. 

In conclusion he said: 

Summing up the parallelism between the policy of the Imperialistic 
Czarist Russian policy and that of Red Imperialism of the Moscow 
leaders of the Third International, we can say that the latter, having 
acquired from the Czars the experience of many centuries’ rule, have 
applied the same system of invasion by conquest and subjugation, but 
are carrying it out a hundred times more ruthlessly in and outside Russia 
than the Czars ever did. The slogans to hoodwink the people abroad have 
been different, but the aggressive policy is still there, acquiring impetus 
and threatening the whole civilized world and European civilization. 
The national revival in many countries as a constructive programme 
of combating World Marxism is noticeable and is carried out in 
accordance with the history, tradition and national characteristics of 
the nations involved. This national revival took different forms in 
Italy, in Spain, in Germany, in the border states, in the Ukrainian 
nation. In Great Britain this swing of the pendulum towards sound¬ 
ness, which is a national trait of your people, takes the form of a strong 
productive and efficient Conservatism, which stands for history, tradi¬ 
tion and progress of the great British Empire. And if national revivals 
in other countries take different forms from that of England it is not 
too sound to dismiss it without enquiry. The great issue, whether we 
wish it or not, is between world revolution and world stability based 
on progress, and national revival of nations is the best vaccination 
against the former. 

Sir Charles Bell : Before we thank the Lecturer for his admirable 
talk, has anyone any questions to ask? 
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A Member: Do you consider that Stalin and his associates are 
actuated by a fanatical idea that a Communistic form of ^vernment 
is the best for the world? 

M. Korostovetz; Some of them, including Stalin himself, are 
distinedy idealists; others are not. Stalin and Lenin were distincUy 
idealists and maniacs for the World Revolution. If they decided that 
Russia were no longer the best springboard for starting the World 
Revolution, but Timbuctoo, then they would, leave Russia and set out 
at once for Timbuctoo. 

A Member : Do you hope that Ukraine may become a separate 
country like Poland? 

M Korostovetz : Yes. The federation of single national states is 
the only alternative to World Revolution: and then a European 
Federation. 

A Member: I would also like, if I may, to ask the Lecturer a 
question. We know that the Soviet Union has a very large army on 
the borders of Manchuria and Outer Mongolia, and we read that a 
great many peasants have been moved eastwards to make that area self- 
sufficient for the support of those troops. Can the Lecturer perhaps tell 
us how far that area has now been made self-sufficient for those troops? 

M. Korostovetz : I do not believe that Russia and Japan propose to 
go to war with one another. As far as the Japanese are concerned, 
they are interested in clearing out Bolsheviks in the areas controlled by 
them. But Litvinoff is their ally in giving them a free hand in the 
Far East. I do not think they purpose war, at any rate at present. 

As for the Russian preparations, I have heard of them. But how 
far these preparations in the Far East have crystallized I cannot say, I 
am afraid. But the Russian policy is Down with War, and Up with 
Internal Revolutions. They hope to spread World Revolution by 
helping to foment civil wars abroad, and then in a country where civil 
war is going on, they help one side against the other. 

PrimakofI, who is famous for his ruthless suppression of the national 
movement in the Ukraine, is now in Barcelona. Neumann and others 
have also gone to organize the Terror, by which they mean to cow the 
people into a subjugated condition. 

Another Member : Is Russia as strong now in a military sense as 
she is going to be: for instance, vis-i-t/is Japan or Germany? 

M. Korostovetz : As far as Japan is concerned, I feel convinced 
that the Japanese army would go through the Russian like a knife 
through butter. 
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Between Germany and Russia the question can only be a diMrcdcal 
on^ because they have no common frontier. Between the two 
countries lies Poland. 

The Chairman : We have listened to a very interesting talk, and 
have gathered a great deal of information, which we could never have 
gathered for ourselves. Therefore, as it is getting late, I will not detain 
you further, but ask you to join in a very hearty vote of thanks to 
M. Korostovetz. 
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Raw Materials and International Control. By H. R. G. Greaves. 

Pp. vi. +166. London: Methuen. 5$. 

Ever since the termination of the Great War the question of raw 
materials and their supply and distribution throughout the world has 
engaged the attention of statesmen, industrialists, and economists. In the 
last six years the difficulties have become progressively more acute and 
urgent, and various palliatives as well as solutions have been put forward. 
No active measures have, however, yet been adopted, nor is there any 
unanimity regarding the best course of procedure. 

There are indeed two aspects of the question; although closely inter¬ 
related, for purposes of analysis it is both desirable and necessary to keep 
them separate. The first aspect arises from the fact that the sources of the 
primary products, agricultural and. mineral, are very unevenly distributed 
over the surface of the globe, and are in many cases adequately accessible to 
countries needing them only if international commerce be free from restric¬ 
tive barrien and prohibitions. As far back as 1919, Italy drew prominent 
attention to the subject, both in the discussions connected with and arising 
from the framing of the Treaty of Versailles, and also at the first session 
of the International Labour Conference held at Washington in November 
that year. It is hardly necessary to refer to the subsequent political con¬ 
troversies that have arisen over the question. The memorable pronounce¬ 
ment of Sir Samuel Hoare at the Assembly of the League in September, 
1935, opened a new chapter in the history of the question; in the remark¬ 
able joint statement of the Governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States issued on September 26, 1936, we have been assured that the 
three Governments “ attach the greatest importance to action being taken 
without delay to relax progressively the present system of quotas and ex¬ 
change controls with a view to their abolition.” It is to be hoped sincerely 
that this declaration will not prove to be a mere pious sentiment but will 
be speedily translated into action. 

It is true that this statement does not refer specifically to the wider and 
far more complicated question of the possession of colonies by the indus¬ 
trial powen of Europe. One had hoped that the world had travelled a 
long distance from the policies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when colonies were mainly looked at from the point of view of the 
economic and political benefit of the possessing countries and not from 
the point of view of the indigenous inhabitants of the territories concerned. 
It is some satisfaction to find that in Great Britain neither of the two great 
political parties. Conservative and Labour, appears to accept this antiquated 
and retrograde view on the subject of colonies or mandated territories. 

The second aspect of the problem of raw materials concerns the national 
and international control of their production, marketing and consumption, 
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irrespective of the possession of the sources of supply by different countries. 
In the past as well as to<iay there have been and still are national and 
international organizations, monopolistic trusts and cartels or loosely knit 
associations with or without the support of governments, which s^ to 
control the supply of various products, both agricultural and industrial, 
sometimes widi the sole object of benefiting the producers (entrepreneurs 
and workers) and sometimes with the ot^ect of protecting the interests of 
consumers as well. It is with this aspect of the quesdon that Mr. Greaves 
mainly deals in the book under review. He states that his aim is " to 
trace certain tendencies of development in Government policy and to indi¬ 
cate the growth of governmental or semi-governmental madiinery of an 
internadonal kind, that aims at regulating the production and distribution 
of raw materials, foodstuffs and services.” 

It is true that the question has come into prominence for most primary 
and industrial products only since the Great War, but, as Mr. Greaves 
admits, conditions in the case of no raw material or service are static. 
There have been very striking dianges in the position of all raw materials 
and services in the last three or four years, and Mr. Greaves’ work pub¬ 
lished in the current year is already out of date, particularly because the 
figures and statistics which he has utilized seldom relate to the last four 
years. Mr. Greaves realizes this fact, but evidently believes that the various 
conclusions and recommendations that he sets forth arc not vitiated by this 
circumstance, a belief which may not be shared by all his readers. 

The work under review may be looked at in two ways. The author has 
furnished the reader with a summary of the various measures adopted by 
governmental and non-governmental bodies to co-ordinate activities relating 
to raw materials generally and to certain products in particular. In the 
second place Mr. Greaves has put forward his own views as to what should 
be done generally and also in regard to each of these products, for the 
benefit of the producer as well as the consumer all over the world. 

Examining the “ historical ” part of the book, we find that Mr. Greaves 
has given an account of the co-ordinating work that has been attempted in 
this direction by (i) the British Empire, (2) the U.S.S.R., (3) the Allies 
during the war, and (4) the League of Nations. Mr. Greaves has then 
dealt in detail with the following products and services: Coal, petroleum, 
shipping, wheat, iron and steel, timber, sugar, cotton, tin, rubber and non- 
ferrous metals. 

For the British Empire, Mr. Greaves has endeavoured to give a brief 
summary of the work of the Imperial Shipping Committee, the Imperial 
Economic Committee, the Empire Marketing Board, and the Imperial Com¬ 
mittee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation. Unfortunately the 
present writer, who has been in the past in close touch with all four 
organizations, is unable to agree with many of Mr. Greaves’ observations in 
regard to them. For instance, it is far from just to say in regard to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee, which has done very valuable if unobtrusive 
woii, that “the Committee has, in fact, repudiated the idea of a co¬ 
ordinated imperial shipping policy ”1 It is true that the Committee has 
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not undertaken “ a general investigation of shipping conditions,” an inves¬ 
tigation which in present circumstances would have been out of date almost 
before the report was considered, but to anyone who has carefully followed 
the work of the Committee it would be abundantly clear that, tfeoughout, 
the Committee has endeavoured and has largely succeeded in harmonizing 
the shipping needs of different parts of the Empire, and in preventing con¬ 
flicts which would have damaged the interests of the industry itself and of 
the component parts of the Empire, including their respective citizens. 

Some of the facts enumerated by Mr. Greaves in regard to the Imperial 
Economic Committee may easily lead to incorrect impressions. He 
says that " in practice the High Commissioners have been the Dominions’ 
representatives.” This statement ignores the fact that some of the most 
active and useful members of the Committee have been business men from 
the Dominions and India who were not High Commissioners. Mr. Greaves 
seems to suggest, perhaps unwittingly, that the Committee in the ten years 
of its existence has only made two reports (on rubber goods and agricultural 
machinery). As a matter of fact, the reports would easily fill a whole shelf 
and, as the many persons who have seen them know, they embody the 
results of extensive research and thought, on the part of the members and 
the staff of the Committee, and have been exceedingly fruitful in guiding 
the policy of the Empire Governments in many directions. If there was 
one point on which there was unanimity among the delegates from all parts 
of the Empire who served at Ottawa and in London on the Committee on 
Economic Consultation and Co-operation, it was in regard to the valuable 
work that had been accomplished by the Imperial Economic Committee 
and the necessity of the continuance of that work. 

Since the main purpose of the author is to describe and review the efforts 
made by Governmental and semi-Governmental machinery to harmonize 
the needs of producers and consumers, it is a pity that he has devoted so 
little space to the work of the Empire Marketing Board which had as its 
main object this very purpose. A whole book might well be written on die 
success or failure of the Empire Marketing Board in this respect. Our 
author seems also to have missed the real object with which was set up the 
Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation. It was 
not meant to be a permanent Committee, but its sole object was to furnish 
the Governments of the Empire with a review of the work that had so far 
been done in co-ordinating the economic activities of the various parts of 
the Empire and to suggest methods by which such co-ordination and joint 
efforts could be continued and expanded. The object set before the Com¬ 
mittee was more political than economic, and the Committee foundered on 
the political rock because it was found impossible to persuade some of the 
Governments of the Empire that common action would not conflict with 
control by individual Governments. The problem was intrinsically the same 
as confront those who wish to set up international for national control in 
economic matters. 

The criticisms levelled by the author against the work that has been 
done by the League of Nations seem equally unjust on many points. Both 
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in the general chapters and in the chapters on specific raw products, the 
author has failed to recognize the crucid fact that the League after all has 
no super-Governmental powers. The committees and conferences set up by 
the Assembly or by the Council of the League of Nations are powerless if 
the various Governments concerned, and more particularly the Governments 
of the Great Powers, do not feel ready or willing to accept the suggestions 
and recommendations made to them. The author seems to have very great 
faith in the work accomplished by the Internationa! Labour Organization, 
a faith which is largely shared by the reviewer, but one must remember that 
much of the work accomplished by the International Labour Organization 
has been fruitful only because public opinion was behind it and b^ause the 
social questions involved arc less complex and have a wider popular appeal 
than the purely economic questions dealt with by the author. In his con¬ 
cluding chapter, Mr. Greaves suggests that Governments should undertake 
to subject discussions of Economic Conferences to the same procedure as 
those of the International Labour Conference and to ratify any conventions 
passed. We believe that in countries where Parliaments exist, the recom¬ 
mendations of economic conferences can be made the subject of debate in 
the same way as the discussions of the International Labour Conference, but 
no Government has yet agreed to ratify a convention merely because it has 
been passed by the International Labour Conference. Otherwise, the Wash¬ 
ington convention on “ Hours of Work ” would not have met the fate of 
non-ratification by Great Britain and some of the other Great Powers. 
Indeed, the efforts made by the League of Nations organizations to secure 
international co-operation in economic matters has received very little recog¬ 
nition from the author; there is little or no reference in the book to the 
Conferences to modify or abolish the restrictions and prohibition of imports 
and exports which met after the World Economic Conference of 1927, and 
to which, as their chairman, the present Prime Minister of the Netherlands 
devoted so much time and thought. In fact, it is the rapidly rising spirit of 
nationalism of the last ten years, caused mainly by political circumstances, 
which has rendered impotent the efforts made by the League of Nations to 
secure international co-operation and co-ordination in the economic sphere. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with a detailed survey of 
national and international control over the raw materials and services men¬ 
tioned in an earlier paragraph; these chapters will be useful to the student 
of economic history and must have involved very considerable labour on the 
part of the author, but they are already out of date for the purpose of a dis¬ 
cussion of what can be done in the immediate future in regard to these 
various products. 

As we have already mentioned, the author has put forward his own 
suggestions for future action not only in regard to these specific products, 
but also for the general co-ordination of the economic activities of the world, 
with the object of serving the interests of the consuming populations of all 
countries. All these recommendations are coloured by the confession of 
faith which the author has set forth in a very early part of his work in 
the following words: “ National Sovereignty must be abdicated before we 
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caa hope for anything from international organizations. To him who, 
blind to history, clings to national sovereignty as to some law of nature the 
perusal of this book is sheer loss of time.” It follows naftirally that the 
proposals made by the author are certainly not such as will commend them¬ 
selves to any Government actually in power or, so far as we are aware, to 
the majority of the citizens of any country at this particular moment. Jt 
would be futile therefore to subject the author’s proposals to detailed 
criticism. Parenthetically, it may be remarked that though a member of 
the Central Opium Board, the reviewer is unable to share die author’s view 
that comfort can be drawn from the powers that have been bestowed on 
that Board by the various Narcotic Conventions. It has to be remembered 
that the Governments of the world agreed to dicse Narcotic Conventions 
mainly because of their humanitarian character. It is possible that similar 
powers might be conceded to a central authority in order to secure a 
general limitation of armaments. But we shall have to travel a long way 
towards the idea of international sovereignty which our author believes in 
before there can be any reasonable hope of setting authoritative and power¬ 
ful international organizations to regulate and govern the general economic 
relations between different countries. Nor is it certain that economic 
nationalism has not some justification even from the point of view of the 
social philosopher. It is recognized that economic considerations do not 
suffice for all the aims of either the individual or of a nation. A teacher 
of political science cannot ignore the desire of even primitive people for 
what may briefly be described as a full economic life. Industrial develop 
ment may be sought after not merely in order to accumulate wealth, but 
with the object of providing outlets for certain energies and activities of 
the individual which would otherwise have no scope. 

The author has addressed his book to the student of politics and inter¬ 
national institutions with a view to influence him in the “ purposive direc¬ 
tion of economic as well as political change,” but in political questions it 
is a mistake to ignore the existing temper of the people in power. For 
the practical man it is more worth while to secure slow but steady pro¬ 
gress rather than to put forward ideals which however good cannot be 
attained in any reasonable period of time. 

October, 1936. Atul C. Chatterjee. 


Soviet Money and Finance. By L.E. Hubbard. 8J"x5|''. Pp.xx-1-339. 

Macmillan. 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book, as the publishers rightly claim, is the first detailed 
and scientific account of Soviet Finance that has appeared. It is in every 
way worthy to rank as the standard textbook on a subject of engrossing 
interest to students of monetary theory, statesmen, politicians, fi^ciers, 
and business men. ■ The author writes with authority; he is blessed with 
an unimpeachable literary style, and is at pains to be lucid. He keeps to 
his subject, and illuminates it with sound judgment. Instead of the usual 
discursive impressionism, casual and uiu’datcd, that characterizes so many 
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books on Russia, we have here exact knowledge formulated by a trained 
economist who has mastered his matter and has the gift of easy exposition. 

Mr. Hubbard’s account of Soviet method and practice in money matters 
covers the whole post-war period from 1918 to the spring of 1936. The 
story is one of evolution from doctrinaire theory to a still growing form of 
state capitalism directed to optimum production for the national weal. 
ITie sparse rewards of individual merit increase as the structure grows, 
and the skilled operative or organizer may now enjoy more of the fruits 
of his labour and even of his savings, though he may not sell his modest 
holding of state bonds or leave much of it to his heirs. Production is 
entirely directed and controlled by the State, which takes all the profits 
and invests them in advance in more factories. The author is not con¬ 
cerned with the facts of actual production, and little is said of the high 
proportion sunk in armament and military equipment. The revenue is 
derived mainly from graduated taxes on turnover. Propaganda takes the 
place of advertising, which in the absence of private enterprise is happily 
unnecessary. 

The difficult question of prices and the value of the rouble is dealt with 
at length. “Since the complete break between the rouble and foreign 
currencies (about 1926) the internal purchasing power of the rouble has 
steadily diverged from world gold prices, and to^lay it is merely fatuous 
to try to symbolize the value of the paper rouble in terms of any other 
currency." It is emphasized that the rouble functions mainly as a unit for 
accounting and costing purposes and but little as a store of value. “ It is 
plain that the great industrial development of the country since the first 
Five-Year Plan began was only made possible by compulsory national 
saving much in excess of anything that could have been done by voluntary 
effort.” The “ saving ” was in fact abstinence due simply to the lack of 
consumption goods. 

“ Planning,” says Mr. Hubbard, “ is the attempt to concentrate in the 
hands of the Government the whole power of deciding a comprehensive 
programme of production, distribution, and consumption, aiming at an 
accurate and continuous direction of production to authoritatively deter¬ 
mined consumption and the elimination of the periodic fluctuations 
inherent in capitalist economy.” He is nevertheless doubtful of the power 
of the authorities to prevent unemployment when supply overtakes demand. 

The author reminds us that “the Russian people have less share in 
dieir Government than the people of any democratic country. Soviet 
economy is therefore an almost perfect example of State capitalism. In 
effect, the State trades with the people from whom it buys labour in 
exchange for the means of subsistence. All surplus value created by the 
labour of the people is in fact the profit of the State, which uses its profits 
to further what in its opinion are the best interests of the country; but the 
opinion of the State and of the people do not necessarily agree, and thb 
illustrates the chief difference between State capitalism and complete 
theoretical communism where the distinction between State and people dis¬ 
appears." 
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On page 288, again, Mr. Hubbard permits himself a philosophic reflec¬ 
tion on State control versus private enterprise. “it seems that tte 
claims of the Soviet leaders and their foreign supporters, that the Soviet 
system of a planned economy is superior to the capitalist system, are 
largely based on the assumption that the directors of die Soviet economy 
possess a degree of wisdom, altruism, and capacity for harmonious co¬ 
operation denied to capitalist leaders. Is there in actual fact any reason to 
believe that the Soviet leaders as men are less tainted with human faults 
and imperfections, such as jealousy, avarice, intolerance, and lust for 
power, than the political and industrial leaders of capitalism? If in reality 
they possess the ordinary human frailties in much the same kind and 
degree as capitalist mankind, is it not possible that the Soviet system will 
fall just as short of perfection as capitalism?” 

In dealing with foreign trade Mr. Hubbard writes: “The decentral¬ 
ising and commercialising of external trade cannot take place all at once, 
but rather by a process of gradual evolution. The first requirement, as 
already pointed out, is the abolition of differential price levels and the 
introduction of an internal open market; the second is an exchange rate 
for foreign currency based on the commodity value of the rouble and not 
on a mythical gold content. These changes will probably come about 
more or less concurrently with a relaxing of the intensity of the industrial¬ 
isation programme.” On page 328 he writes: “ No doubt in due time 
either the paper rouble will be fixed as a definite fraction of the gold 
rouble or a new gold content will be given to the paper rouble, but there 
would seem to be no advantage in this before a restabilization of world 
currencies.” On February 29, 1936, it was decreed that the exchange rate 
of 3 francs per rouble should entirely supersede the former official rate 
of 7i roubles per too francs as from April i, 1936. It is expected (Septem¬ 
ber, 1936) that a further devaluation will be effected by following the new 
depreciation of the franc. 

At the end of his final chapter Mr. Hubbard writes: “ Whether the 
Soviet rouble will ever be dealt in on international bourses cannot yet be 
foreseen, but the path travelled by the rouble since the beginning of 1935 
has shown a remarkable convergence towards orthodox capitalist prin¬ 
ciples. Even as politically the &viet Government is visibly tending to 
become more democratic as the younger dictatorships become more 
despotic, so Soviet economic theory may soon be considered reactionary by 
the advanced advocates of social credit schemes and the manipulation of 
credit in Western countries.” F. H. 


Big Horse’s Flight. By Sven Hedm. Translated by F. H. Lyon. Pp. 248. 
Illustrations and map. London: Macmillan and Co. 1936. 21s. 

Dr. Sven Hcdin, indefatigable and undeterred by the advance of years, was 
commissioned by the Chinese Government to lead a motor-truck expedition to 
Sinkiang with the objert of exploring a motor route along the old “ Silk Road ” 
through Chinese Turkestan. The expedition, consisting of four motor-trucks 
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and a saloon car, travelled by the newly opened motor trail through Inner 
Mongolia and across the Gobi and arrived in Sinkiang in February, 1934. They 
immediately found themselves involved in the civil war then in progress between 
the Tungans (Chinese Moslems from Kansu) and the Chinese and Turkis; and the 
book comprises, after an introductory historical chapter, a graphic account of the 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes of Dr. Hedin and the members of his ex¬ 
pedition. These latter included Dr. Hummel as medical officer, Mr. Bergman as 
topographer; two Swedish motor drivers, Messrs. Soderbom and Hill; three 
Chinese road engineers and surveyors; two Mongol motor drivers, Serat and 
Chomcha; and Chinese and Mongol followers. 

The central theme of the story concerns the retreat of Ma Chung-ying, the 
leader of the Tungan army, down the South Road, via Karashar, Korla, Kuchar, 
Aksu, and Maralbashi to Kashgar, whence Ma later on withdrew to Russian 
territory. 

Travel by motor-truck in Chinese Central Asia is at the best of times sufficiently 
arduous and adventurous; and when to these normal difficulties of travel are 
added the hazards and complications of a bloodthirsty Mohammedan war, the 
journey becomes a nightmare. 

Having managed to get safely through Kami and Turfan, the expedition werp 
caught up at Korla in the retreat of Ma Chung-ying’s army, and, after Dr. Hedin 
and his colleagues had been arrested, roughly handled, and nearly shot out of 
hand, they had to surrender their trucks and drivers to the fleeing Tungans. Ma 
Chung-ying himself travelled from Korla to Kuchar in one of the expedition’s 
trucks. 

Having luckily recovered the commandeered trucks and their Swedish and 
Mongol drivers intact and alive, the expedition then got into difficulties with the 
pursuing army of Russians, Chinese and Turkis, who likewise commandeered 
their vehicles. Finally, thanks to the good offices of some Russian officers in the 
employ of the Chinese authorities, they were able to start off from Korla for Lop 
Nor, at which point the book ends. Dr. Hedin’s original plan seems to have 
been to drive his trucks down the South Road through to Kashgar. The failure to 
get beyond Korla was, however, turned to advantage by the resourcefulness of 
Dr. Hedin, who was able to switch his route off to the less known and more 
interesting Lop country. 

Dr. Hedin’s story throws a picturesque light on the course of the Mohammedan 
war in Sinkiang and the doings of Ma Chung-ying and his army, concerning 
which very little reliable information has yet reached the outside world. The 
picture of General Ma himself is of special interest. The book also throws an 
interesting light on the activities of the Russians, White and Red, whose inter¬ 
vention proved a decisive factor in the defeat of the Tungans and the victory of 
the Chinese and their Turki allies. It seems from Dr. Hedin’s account that the 
victorious army pursuing the Tungans down the South Road consisted mainly of 
Cossacks, including both Red and White Russians, the present Tupan, Sheng 
Shih-tsai, having uken over the White Russian regiment of the former Governor, 
Chin Shu-jen, and reorganized them with Red troops. It is also of interest to 
read of the position and politics at that time of leading Turki personalities, who 
had at first made common cause with their co-religionists, the "Tungans, but later 
went over, with the bulk of the Turki population, to the Chinese side. 

The title of the English version of the book. Big Horse’s Flight, taken from a 
pun on Ma Chung-ying’s name, is rather dumsy and far-fetched. The photo¬ 
graphic illustrations and general production are good, and, as usual with Or. 
Hedin’s books, the text is accompanied by an excellent map. Readers interested 
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in Central Asian affairs will look forward to the two further books promised on 
the work of the expedition, one dealing with the old “Silk Road" and the motor 
journey through Mongolia and Turkestan, and the other describing Dr. Hedin's 
explorations in the Lop Nor and Tarim country. 

E. T. 


South to Samarkand. By Ethel Mannin. Pp. 355, 20 illustrations and 
sketch maps. London: Jarrolds. 1936. Price 12s, 6d. 

The book is very well written in the modern strain {molto moderato), 
and the few wel!<hosen pictures convey a vivid impression of Russian 
contrasts. E. M. betrays a fine sense of humour, mostly acrid, as befits 
the occasion. Her poetical passages reveal her as a sort of liaison-officer 
between the realms of highbrow literature and the fields of rough and 
ruddy adventure. 

Anyway, the book appeals to me as a true and at the same time artistic 
word-picture. I do not pose as an authority on Russia if by authority is 
meant a ready command of vast scientific statistics. But so much eye-know- 
ledge of the country has soaked into me that I can always recall it a# an 
organism true to life. Hence a distorted view would never deceive me. I 
can see and feel what Mannin wishes us to see and feel as she did. What I 
did not know my imagination can easily supplement from her descriptions. 
It all fits into the unbroken logic of a phenomenon called Russia which 
must be seen to be believed. 

I have had the privilege of meeting and reading Ella Maillart, while 
Ethel Mannin so far remains a vision stepping from the pages of her book. 
But my fancy will mix them up inextricably and for ever, even apart from 
the lure of initials. When I meet Ella I shall address her as Ethel, and 
the other way round. They are of the type, however many individual 
differences one may discover. It is simply the new breed produced by 
humanity as it is to-day, and absolutely demanded by the social conditions 
of a modern world awakened to the need of seeing needs and to the futility 
of mincing words. The legitimate, dutiful, and worthy desire for philan¬ 
dering is, for the time being at least, overshadowed by deep respect for the 
sterner qualities. 

I confess unbounded admiration for women who dare seek out and face 
hard facts from a Paris brothel to a jakes or badrab-khana in Turkistan. 
(I speak as the book bids me speak. I refuse to believe in the squeamish¬ 
ness of Central Asians. Moreover, the schools for young ladies pf the gen¬ 
teel classes harbour the Ellas and Ethels of to-morrow). Their books ignore 
nothing, save perhaps barratry, housemaid’s knee and rape. As to the latter, 
however, I believe in a case of angels rushing in unharmed where fools 
would fall into the trap. 

Ethel is a socialist; Ella, does not label her faith. But the label means 
nothing much, considering that everyone with open eyes and a public spirit 
is a “ socialist ” nowadays, meaning someone who knows that something 
needs doing very urgendy. The Mannin observes the rule of descriptive 
impartiality which is the first rule of the observing and critical socialist who 
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wishes to clear the ground. She also takes care not to overburden her tale 
with detail (an unpremeditated but significant pun), thus preserving for the 
reader an encompassing field of view. Her fairness in fact and interpreta¬ 
tion, her pendulum-swing from high praise to utter disgust, necessarily 
reflects what, to us, is the age-old and shrill disharmony of the—fortu¬ 
nately or unfortunately—" immortal ” East. By East I mean anything suffi¬ 
ciently south and east of us beginning at Gibraltar, hence everything 
Mediterranean, Levantine, Balcanic, Russian, or Asiatic. The jagged 

rift in Eastern civilization, as seen with occidental eyes, seems to belie the 
even tenor of Eastern philosophy. The wisdom of the Vedas—nothing but 
thought, thought, thought—clashes with brutal social conditions and filthy 
habits. Ethel gives us a good rendering of the “Spirit of the East” 
(modernized edition) in its true significance as a whole. 

Critics of Bolsherussia are apt to forget that her revolutionaries were 
the very first to repaint the face of old Mother Europe. They took the lead 
in the outer and visible shapes of modern state-reform and state-propaganda. 
They started mechanization of a whole country on a grand and spectacular 
scale. It was they who first staged those impressive mass-meetings which 
put Hollywood to shame. And just therefore we deplore the failure 

(so far) due to that eastern soul<lash of extremes. We observe the lack of 
that true organization which balances every detail of the social machinery 
from colossal fly-wheels to a modest and retiring boiler rivet. Railway 
travel, so vividly described by E. M., shows plainly that distribution and 
communication were entirely forgotten in the scheme of gigantic production 
or housing. If one is unable to shift the population smoothly, then surely 
something must be wrong with the goods traffic also. 

Travel reveals glaringly—even to those shepherded by Intourist—a 
ludicrous and/or ghastly contrast between the grandly visible machinery of 
civilization and the curtained recesses for the more intimate organization of 
civilized life. Russians hate attention to detail, especially details which can 
be screened from the public, though not from the individual, gaze. To 
them such devotion to detail is mere pedantry. Unfortunately for them all 
efficient machinery is the very embodiment of pedantry—namely, that 
pedantry which is the price of all smooth and delightful running. In 

the glorious East a new car after six months is a fearful and wonderful 
assembly of parts held together by string. Hence the terrible waste of work, 
material, and, as an immediate result, of human life, for when machinery 
fails the slave must step in. One half of the work done becomes undone 
again within a short time owing to neglect and the inability to grasp the 
intricacies of an economic whole. The Russian army, the pampered 

pet, is a giant. But one may well ask how long it will be able to keep in 
the field as a co-ordinate unit; how many tanks, planes, and guns will break 
down during the first week, not to speak of the staff-work, the repairs and 
supplies. For our peace of mind let us hope that the giant is loose-limbed 
and ungainly. 

If I seem to be airing my own views and recollections, then because the 
author gives us her views in her book, let me confirm the impressions she 
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gives by the impressions which I have absorbed in the course of forty years. 
I appreciate in general; the reader must appreciate her in full. Ethel's 
romantic dream oi the Golden Road to Samarkand touches me almost to 
tears when I think of the glories that have been, and especially of the truly 
Arabian Nights of Bukhara in the early nineties. Travelling third class 
or “ native ” was hard and smelly enough in those days, but pure-scented 
sweetness compared with what we read here. Even since my last visit in 
1938 conditions in general seem to have become decidedly worse. True, 
one side of the balance has soared high as testified by the buildings of 
Moscow and its famous Metro. But the other side, the side that really 
matters, the side of public welfare, has gone down with a vengeance. The 
unfortunate disharmony of extremes gets more acute. Sorrowfully one asks 
oneself what is the good of this grand and grandiloquent show, when the 
daily life of the citizen is reduced to a chain of endless worries small and 
big, even apart from politics and the Gay Pay Oo, the outcome of the 
Eastern mania of suspecting and spying. 

We older explorers find that the world has become exceedingly difficult. 
Then our ambitions were Afghanistan or Tibet. To-day we think twice 
about venturing to Tiflis. On the other hand this world renewed offers a 
better chance to our young adventurers, who may feel justly proud when 
they have hewed, starved, and smelt their way to Samarkand. 

This book should be read by everyone who wishes to gain a vivid im¬ 
pression of extremes. Ethel spares us nothing of the unbridged gulf 
between public playground and sanitary arrangements, between the luxurious 
shop front and the unspeakable courtyard behind. Travellers in catholic 
countries remember the many patron Virgins of the Snows, of the Fisheries, 
of the Sea, or of innumerable localities. When I apply this to the manifold 
manifestations of Mother Russia, I cannot help believing that Mother Russia 
of the Stenches is the supreme revelation of them all. She is the All-Per¬ 
vading One to whom tribute is paid with appropriate incense in every hut 
and palace. When Ethel Mannin finishes her book with “Never¬ 

more ’’ as a sigh of unutterable relief, then the reader who has shared her 
courageous venture will join in with a hearty: And them’s my sentiments. 

W. R. R. 


Sven Hedin’s Archaeological Collections from Khotan. By Gosta 
Montell. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, No. 7. Stockholm. 1936. 

Although the collection of terra<ottas forming the subject of this Bulletin 
is relatively small, it is very useful to have it properly recorded by so com¬ 
petent and careful a scholar as Mr. Gosta Montell. He begins with a con¬ 
cise survey of the history of Khotan compiled from the researches of 
R&nusat, Beal, Stein, and others. He agrees that there is strong evidence 
in support of the tradition that the population included immigrants from 
N.-W. India. This question has been exhaustively treated by Stein in his 
Ancient Khotan, a work to which the author necessarily frequently refers. 
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Whatever may be the measure of credence accorded to the legend relat¬ 
ing to the banishment to Khotan of the blinded son of Aloka, or, alter¬ 
natively, of those responsible for his blindness, and the subsequent assump- 
tiwi of sovereignty by one or other of these persons, there is clear evidence 
in the objects acquired in Khotan by Sven Hedin, Stein, and others, that 
the art of the people was, in pre-Muhammadan times, more Indian than 
Chinese. In the momentous discovery by Stein at the Niya site of numbers 
of Ifharoshthi documents, as well as Chinese, the fact is clearly established 
that this Indian script was in regular use for official correspondence in the 
third century a.d. Yet, although at this period Indian influence seems to 
have prevailed in the practice of the arts, it is significant that many of the 
documents written in \haroshthi bear Chinese seals. In some cases two 
seals are attached to the same document, one Indian and the other Chinese. 

The discovery of clay scalings and stone seals bearing such devices as 
Pallas Athene, the winged Eros, a classical quadriga, etc., denote contact 
with the West. Among the terra<otta appliqu6 plaques figured in this 
Bulletin, the affinity which some bear to the classical Gorgoneia on the one 
hand and to the moulded ends of the Chinese roof-tiles found by Stein at 
Chiao-wang-ch’eng on the other, offers striking evidence of the migration 
and assimilation of decorative motifs. 

The terra<otta figurines of men, women, and monkeys are particularly 
interesting. They exhibit the local fashions in hair dressing and costume, 
and reveal certain social idiosyncrasies, often rendered with a keen sense of 
humour, especially in the case of the monkeys. The employment of 
monkeys in satirical reflection on the manners of men is typically Indian. It 
occurs also in the pottery of Peru. Among the Peruvian pottery vessels in 
the British Museum is a monkey playing a syrinx—a combination very 
common amongst the Khotan examples. 

The author, in referring to a female figure acquired by Stein (Yo. 2, 
PI. II., Senndia), remarks that it is cut off at the hips. It appears to me to 
be complete and in a kneeling or “ squatting ” pose, as I have described it 
in Serindm. A figure in stucco, rather similar in pose to the terra-cotta one 
(2 in PI. XII.) of the Bulledn, is given in Innermost Asm (PI. IV., M.B. 
1,014). rising from a lotus and is holding the stems of two lotuses or 
other flowers at its breast. 

The section on shapes of pots and the grotesque animal handles and 
spouts contains interesting matter. Mr. Montell sees in the winged animals 
veritable griffins. There is no doubt in my mind that the potters were more 
influenced by the horse, camel, and sheep in their rendering of the 
“ griffin’s ” head than by the eagle. The hogged mane and arched neck 
suggest the horse, and the blunt rounded snout is more reminiscent of 
camel or sheep than of eagle or lion. It is true, as the author says, that 
when the Khotan potter meant to represent a horse he could do so, and the 
same with the camel. Then why not a more convincing head of an eagle 
for his “ griffin ”? However, as the creature was purely fanciful, one is at 
liberty to read one’s own fancy into the vague resemblances. 

The author next deals with Sven Hedin’s discovery of Dandan-uiliq. 
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This ancient site in the desert was buried in the sand and was located after 
several days’ arduous travelling across the desert. Brief quotations from 
the explorer’s notes tell of his search, in the course of which he found the 
sites of Tavek-kel and Kara-dung (Stein’s Tawakkel and Karadong). The 
gaunt weather-beaten uprights projecting through the sand indicated the 
positions of the timber-framed buildings. Examination of several of the 
ruined houses followed, when a certain amount of scraping and digging 
brought to light portions of painting on such parts of the plastered widls as 
had been buried and protected by the sand. Plaster of Paris reliefs of 
“ women on pedestals," Buddha images, “ women bearing garlands,” etc., 
were found, besides Chinese copper coins. The author mentions the sub¬ 
sequent thorough investigation of the site by Sir Aurel Stein in 1900, fully 
recorded in Ancient Khotan, and refers to some of the painted work as 
“ stencilled.” In my critical examination of a great mass of this Central 
Asian wall painting I have found no clear evidence of stencilling. 

The exceedingly hard fragments of plaster reliefs in the Hedin collec¬ 
tion, referred to on page 203, the writer, correctly, thinks did not come 
from Dandan-uiliq. They are probably from Ak-sipil, which lies to the 
N.E. of the Khotan oasis; and their hardness is due to accidental burning. 
The houses, built of wood with wattle-and-daub walls, were very inflam¬ 
mable, and it is probable that when they were burnt, either by accident or 
during some political disturbance, the plaster decoration on the walls became 
detached and fell on to the burning material on the floor, where they were 
covered by falling burning roof material. They would thus be subjected to 
great and prolonged heat. 

Finally the ruins of Kara-dung are briefly described. These have been 
fully dealt with by Stein. 

The illustrations accompanying the text are excellent, and although 
reproduced by collotype or some similar process, are clearer than usual. 
Printer’s errors are few. In the Plate Index, PI. XVI., 2, should be 
PI. XV., 4. 

A very full Bibliography is appended. 

Mr. Gosta Montell and the authorities of the museum are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the production of this portion of a very useful report, and 
the completion of the work, which it is understood is in preparation, will 
be very welcome to students of Central Asian archeology. F. H. A. 


The Quest for Cathay. By Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.M.G. Pp. xii-t-28o. A. and C. Black. 15s. 

In this, his latest, work Sir Percy Sykes makes no claim to have broken fresh 
ground or to present any startling discovery. His object has been to recount the 
steps by which European geographers, during the long centuries prior to the 
discovery by Vasco da Gama of a sea route to the Indies, attained some knowledge 
of the vast lands lying to the east of the Urals—-lands which held for ages a special 
fascination, because they were believed to be rich in all sorts of desirable com¬ 
modities, from gold and gems to silks and spices. The literature of the sul^ect is 
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large aod complicated; and many readers will be grateful for the guidance of such 
an expert as the author. Even those who possess already some acquaintance with 
the topic will'be glad to have that knowledge brought up to date. 

Sir Percy Sykes has a special qualification for his task, in that he has himself 
travelled extensively in the regions of which he treats, and is able, therefore, to 
throw some interesting sidelights on the subject. For example, Marco Polo, 
journeying from Yarkand to Khotan, makes no mention of the great ranges which 
an armchair geographer would suppose to have been persistently visible. This 
enigma is solved by Sir Percy, who remarks (p. 151) that he himself, following 
the same route, never caught a glimpse of those mountains, "owing to the 
perpetual haze caused by the presence of loess particles in the atmosphere. 
Indeed, the ranges are only visible after the very rare rainstorms.” 

The story opens with a brief account of the knowledge of the East possessed 
by the Greeks, as shown in the writings of Herodotus and others, and explains 
the extent to which that knowledge was increased by the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. The second chapter describes the attempts made by the Chinese them¬ 
selves to explore the countries lying to the westwards; while the third deals with 
the actual establishment of trade hetween China and the Roman Empire. This 
trade was interrupted by the rise of Mongol power in Central Asia and the spread 
of Islam in the same direction; and soon Europe itself was menaced by the 
enthusiastic warriors of that faith. In the middle of the thirteenth century hopes 
of enlisting the aid of the Mongols against the Moslems induced the Pope to 
dispatch a Franciscan monk, named John de Plano Carpini, to Central Asia, 
where he spent four months at the court of the Great Khan. A second embassy, 
under William de Rubruquis, reached Karakorum in 1254 and returned in safety 
a year later. Both missions failed to achieve their object, though they added 
largely to the geographical knowledge available in Europe of the regions they 
had traversed. Interest quickens when the narrative reaches the story of the 
Polos, to whose memorable explorations and adventures six chapters are devoted. 
Cathay had now been actually reached by Europeans, and when, after seventeen 
years spent in the East, the Polos returned to Venice in r295, the quest for Cathay 
by a land route was virtually ended. We are given, however, sixty more pages 
dealing with the journeys of John de Monte Corvino, Friar Odoric, and John 
Marignolli, the travels of Varthema (who, however, never got near China), the 
opening of a sea route by the Portuguese in 1514, and finally the attempt of 
Benedict de Goes to make his way overland from India to China, only to die at 
Suchau in 1607. With this tragedy the volume comes to an end. 

The author has elucidated his narrative with nine excellent maps, and 
embellished it with seventeen interesting illustrations. A word of commendation 
must also be given to the index. 

W. F. 


Tamerlane or Timur the Great Amir. Translated by J. H. Sanders, from 
the Arabic Li/f by Ahmed ibn Arabshah. 8vo. Pp. xvii + 341. With a map 
and a frontispiece. Luzac and Co. 1936. 12s. 6d. net 
In this volume we have for the first time in English a life of Tamerlane 
written soon after the events described, and of correspnding value. Ahmed ibn 
Arabshah is on the whole a hostile witness. Mr. Harold Lamb, in his lively and 
interesting book Tamerlane the Earth-sha\er, rather carried away by the mar¬ 
vellous achievements of his hero, says that Ahmed’s work is “bitterly hostile and 
at times pure satire.” But in these days we are apt to feel that the gilt is oS the 
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gingerbread of war, and anyone who reads through this catalogue of the insent<ite 
destruction worked by Tamerlane and meditates a little on his arrogance, will be 
likely to agree with Mr. Sanders that he is indeed one of the world’s great 
conquerors; in short, a scourge of humanity. Of greatness he had nothing, 
except what greatness may be discerned in military genius, yet he was of a 
bigness unquestionable, ranging over the world like a lion seeking what he may 
devour. So far Mr. Sanders, who perhaps tends to simplify the character of 
Tamerlane. The last chapter of the book, "Of the Wonderful Gifts of Timur 
and his Nature and Character,” is of extraordinary interest: it presents a man of 
cold efficiency and limitless ambition and priifc; the whole served by a keen 
intellect and a widely ranging curiosity. He loved learned men. For amusement 
he played chess; the greater, not the lesser chess: a game with a bigger board 
and some extra pieces, two camels, two giraffes, and so on; an interesting account 
is given of this one game to which he would condescend. “By nature he 
spurned actors and poets; wit and sport pleased him not”; a vein of hypocritical 
decorum made him not “allow any obscene talk or any talk of blo^shed or 
captivity, rapine, plunder and violation of the harem.” “ He was firm in mind, 
strong and robust, brave and fearless.” Reading this description of his character 
after the recital of his dreadful life, one gets an impression as of one of Mr. 
Wells’ Martians; hardly any character 111 history makes the blood run cold like 
that of Tamerlane. Of his eyes Ahmed says that they were “ like candles; with¬ 
out brilliance.” He was rather what is nowadays sometimes called a realist. 

But he was of a bigness unquestionable. Whatever his quality, he had a very 
great deal of it, and here we have a close account of the man; of his origins—this 
is touched by malice—of his deeds, his character, his ways of thought, and his 
behaviour. 'To what is probably a natural repulsion Ahmed adds the feeling of 
an orthodox Moslem for one who preferred the laws of Jenghiz Khan to the law 
of Islam: “On all which infidels be the curse of Allah I” To the historian, and 
indeed to anyone who is interested to see of what human nature is capable, this 
book must be of great interest. How well Mr. Sanders has performed his task 
could be appreciated only by a reviewer capable of comparing his version with the 
original Arabic; how far also he has followed his own lines and what is his 
dependence upon the Latin version of Manger which he tells us he has used; 
in any case the English reads well. The original begins with a preface: " In the 
name of God,” and so on; it is a pity that this has been omitted, not only 
because it lends colour to the book, but because in it the author gives a key to 
his view of Tamerlane: “ the lame leader of wicked impostors.” Mr. Sanders 
omits also the colophon, “ Praise to God the Lord of the worlds,” and the rest. 
In the opening words of the first chapter Ahmed takes great pains to prevent any 
subsequent corruption of the name Tamerlane by naming the letters and the 
diacritic points which, if only written, are apt to be mistaken by the copyist, 
with the result that the name may easily get hopelessly altered and corrupt. 
This passage is curious and interesting, and in the abbreviated form in which it 
is presented is to me at least hardly intelligible. When I add that the lettering 
on the map is rough and ugly, and that the index is of names only, I have done 
with fault-finding. 

The style of the book, sometimes inflated and even extravagant, has many 
beauties. A man on the point of death is said to be “opening his hidden 
seaet,” for no man knows the day when he must die; “ a high fort fi-om the 
ears of whose heights there hung earrings of stars”; of another fort we read that 
“the sun at its zenith seemed like a golden shield fixed to its white ramparts”; 
such passages have an undoubted charm. But in the end it is Tamerlane himself 
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who is the centre of interest; one can see what he could do from the passage on 
page 145, desaibing his treatment of a prisoner, or from what is said on page 157 
of the fate of Damascus. Mere bloodied was not enough for the conqueror; 
the inhabitants of conquered cities had to be tortured to make them reveal their 
treasures. Among his own Tartars possibly Tamerlane was nothing more than 
an extreme example of a national type; to all others he must remain a monster 
hardly human. 

A straightforward account of such a man cannot but be interesting. It seems 
extraordinary that two contemporary accounts of Tamerlane should still remain 
untranslated. We should be all the more grateful to Mr. Sanders, who might 
well go on to tackle these other histories. 

R. M. Dawkins. 


CronicB de Dom Jodo de Castro. By Leonardo Nunes. Edited with an 

Introduction by Professor J. D. M. Ford. Demioct. Pp. xxviii+a4i. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1936. los. 6d. 

Portuguese dominion in the East lasted for a century and a half and it ended 
with the capture of Columbo, Cochin, and Cananor by the Dutch; the latter had 
already deprived Portugal of the control of the sea on which depended the State 
of India, extending from East Africa to the Moluccas, and they had even main¬ 
tained for many months, in one year and another, a blockade of Goa, the capital. 
The political and military history of the Portuguese in Asia down to 1600 is 
related by the official chroniclers Barros and Couto, and their narratives are re¬ 
inforced for part of the period by Castanheda and Correa and by many mono¬ 
graphs. Our knowledge of the first half of the seventeenth century is much less 
full, and apart from Bocarro and the five printed volumes of the Lipros das 
Motifoes, it is mainly derived from the summary of Faria e Sousa, since the 
manuscript sources are not available to students outside Portugal. An excellent 
attempt to remedy the deficiency is, however, being made by Captain A. Botelho 
de Sousa in his Subsidies para e historia miUtar maritima da India, the first 
volume of which covers the years 1585 to 1605. 

The Viceroys and Governors of India (a term the Portuguese used to signify 
the west coast only) included many remarkable men who were chosen for their 
military as well as for their administrative talents, because, as Alfonso de 
Albuquerque once told King Manuel, “ India can only be held by force.” D. John 
de Castro lacked the lofty vision of Albuquerque, and his achievements were less 
important, but in scientific knowledge he was pre-eminent, and he is still remem¬ 
bered for his nobility of character. The printed materials for his life and work 
are ample; apart from general histories, they include a seventeenth-century 
biography by Jacinto Freire de Andrade (translated into English by Sir Peter 
Wyche in 1664), which, in the edition of Cardinal Saraiva (Lisbon, 1835), contains 
a large number of contemporary documents and two accounts of the siege of Diu 
by Leonardo Nunes, the later also covering subsequent events of his three 
years’ rule. 

The first of these accounts in order of date, a summary composed hurriedly 
in fifteen days to send to Portugal, was edited by Dr. Antonio Baifto in 1925 
under the title Historia qainhentista do segundo cetco de Diu and contains much 
unpublished correspondence of de Castro, D. John de Mascarenhas, captain of 
the fortress, and others; the second is the work we are noticing. Diu was a most 
important, almost a vital, outpost of the State of India; and the siege of 1546, 
which Nunes describes, was the second, the first having been in 1538, and it was 
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the third attempt by native powers to expel the European invaders. The first 
attempt had terminated in the famous sea fight off Diu on February 2, 1509, when 
the Viceroy, D. Francisco de Almeida, defeated an Egyptian-Indian fleet and 
secured for his countrymen a supremacy in the Indian Ocean which endured for 
a hundred years. 

Freire de Andrade wrote at second-hand, but Jacinto Nunes accompanied the 
earliest relieving force to Diu, and was one of the heroic defenders of the fortress 
in the six months’ siege. He worked at his first story when his burnt hands 
could hold a pen, and he wrote the second and fuller account on his voyage back 
to Portugal, completing it in Lisbon m 1550. He was not only an experienced 
soldier, but an educated man, and the Cronica contains many classical allusions. 
Its literary merit is considerable, and we cannot remember to have met else¬ 
where more vivid descriptions of stormy seas and battles on land. Above all, 
the work is reliable, and the author wins our confidence by his evident knowledge 
of Indian politics and fairness to his foes. Dr. Ford has done a good service to 
historians by printing the Cronica, and the book is admirably presented. We 
can only regret that he Jias kept the abbreviations of the original, thus making it 
more difficult for most persons to read, and that he has not supplied an index. 
There appear to be some errors in the transcription of the text which have 
eluded his vigilance; for instance monfSo appears frequently as moufdo. 

E. P. 


The Making of Modern Turkey. By Sir Harry Luke, C.M.G. Si" x 6 ". 

Pp. viii-h2i(8. Frontispiece. Macmillan. 1936. los. 6d. 

This is a book written by a master-craftsman. Sir Harry Luke has a know¬ 
ledge, possessed by few living, both of the Ottoman Empire that has passed and 
of the Modern Turkey of to-day. 

To the European mind the changes effected by Mustapha Kemal in the 
religious forms, the customs, the garb and the social life of the Turk are nothing 
short of the miraculous. The result is indeed almost incredible and could have 
been foreseen by none. 

Here, in this most concise and readable book, we have the story of the 
transition of the once great Ottoman Empire through varying stages, but with 
ever-increasing tempo, to its present-day fashion of Turkish Republic. 

The author, I think, spends overmuch time, for so short a booh, on an 
historical review of the Patriarchate and its influence within the Empire, and I 
should have liked to see a more detailed account of the effect of the Ghazi’s later 
reforms on the everyday life of the modern Turk. This, however, is a modest 
complaint where so much else is given one. 

W. F. S. 


Quinze Ana de Mandat; I’CEuvre Franpaise en Syrie et an Liban. 

Anonymous. Pp. 69. 

This anonymous pamphlet on the progress of Syria and the Lebanon under 
French Mandate appears aptly at a time when France is about to relax the tutelage 
which she has exercised in that country since the war. The story it tells is an 
impressive one. Though any visitor to Syria of recent years cannot fail to have 
been struck by the enormous material improvements for which the French have 
been responsible, their achievements have not been so readily recognized by the 
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world at large. For this the abnormally developed political consciousness of the 
Syrians is largely responsible. To evolve a system of government in which the 
Maronites of the Lebanon, the Moslems of the Four Towns, and the Druses of the 
Mountain can work together harmoniously for their common interests is a 
political problem of the same kind of difficulty as that which the revolution of 
three bo^es offers to the mathematician. 

The French as the Mandatory Power adopted what was probably the only 
possible solution. It is much too soon to be able to know whether its sequel— 
the creation of two independent States of Syria and Lebanon—will achieve political 
permanence. The omens are not too good. Already there has been effervescence 
of the Moslem elements in the coastal towns which arc to form part of the Lebanon. 
Union with the Syrian Government in Damascus is not unnaturally the desire of 
the Moslems who live on the Mediterranean littoral. In the north also an old 
problem has been revived in a new shape with the Franco-Syrian treaty which is 
to supersede the Mandate. This is the future of Alexandretta. So far France has 
shown a firm front to the Turkish claims for this predominantly Turkish district 
of Syria. But if France became seriously involved in a war elsewhere, it is clear 
that the Turks would merely have to walk in and take what they wanted. The 
same thing would be true for Mosul, supposing that the Turks decided to revive 
their claims to the northern portions of that pre-war Turkish vilayet, if this 
country were engaged in a major war. General Beqir Sidki’s lambs, who 
defended themselves so valiantly against the Assyrian wolves, would find General 
Fauzi’s Turkish legions had much longer fangs. 

Such speculations, however, are beside the point, which is not the future 
stability of Syria, but the economic, material and moral progress of the country 
during the fifteen years under the French Mandate. This pamphlet covers every 
sphere of French activity, from banking to archaiology and from education to 
tourism. On this last point some interesting statistics are given which show that 
the attractions of Syria as a holiday resort, with its mountains and cities, are 
becoming more generally recognized. The number of visitors in 1931 was 4,000. 
It had increased to 20,000 in 1935. Last summer it was higher still. Anyone who 
desires a holiday in perfect scenery, reasonable comfort and unsophisticated sur¬ 
roundings cannot do better than visit Syria. If he is an Englishman and also goes 
to Cyprus he will be able to apply a comparative standard to French achievements 
in such things as roads, hotels and civics generally. The result will not be 
unflattering to our neighbours across the Channel. 

H. E. W. 


Euphrates Exile. By A. D. Macdonald, •jl" Pp. 301. Illustrated. 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. ys. fid. 

This is a delightful book written in a very easy style, and, though the author 
has chosen the rather dangerous technique of writing a number of short sketches, 
he has managed to avoid any sense of snappiness. He is obviously a thoughtful 
as well as a sympathetic observer with the ability to paint a vivid picture in a few 
words. Captain Macdonald spent some nine years in Iraq, firstly as a member of 
the British Military Mission and then as Intelligence Officer attached to the 
R.A.F., and it is of his experiences in the latter capacity that he writes. Not that 
he says much about the details of his rather difficult work, except to explain very 
clearly the raison d’etre of these intelligence officers. And this explanation could 
even now be read with advantage by Iraqis, for most of them, and especially 
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those of the official class, viewed the R.A.F. intelligence officers with much 
suspicion. Indeed, the reviewer has heard a certain sheikh, who certainly was not 
anti-British, speak of the Chief Intelligence Officer as “ Rais el jawasis," or chief 
spy. So he was in a way, but the R.A.F., like any other military force, had to 
have its own intelligence, and this, particularly in a country where an administra¬ 
tive blunder, caused by ignorance or over-enthusiasm, might bring about a rising, 
which the R.A.F. would be called upon to quell. 

Though he fully realizes the difficulties which have to be overcome. Captain 
Macdonald is not in the least prejudiced against Iraq and the Iraqi. On the 
contrary, he sympathizes with the growing pains of the young nation, and the 
name “ wog" is very distasteful to him. He laments the fact that the effendi type, 
on whom the success or failure of the attempt to build up a modern ytate must 
ultimately depend, is far less liked by the average Englishman than the old- 
fashioned type of sheikh. Certainly “the effendi, that trousered and not very 
prepossessing product of the Western impact upon the Eastern," is not attractive, 
and it is doubtless true that most Englishmen prefer “of the two e''ils an honest 
to God religious fanatic who had never heard of Iraq.” At the same time he 
admits his Affection for the simple tribesman, with all his faults, though he finds 
little to charm him in the Bedouin, as represented by the Dhaffir. 

Captain Macdonald has a good deal to say of the Englishmen and the English 
women in Iraq. He admits that the British official had an extremely difficult task 
and one that was not rendered any easier by the knowledge that, when his well- 
paid service in Iraq was over, he had no obvious future. It was a pity that British 
officials in Iraq were not on the permanent Colonial Office list. Had they been, 
they would have suffered less in self-respect in holding on to jobs which most Iraqi 
wished them out of, and would have felt easier in giving unpalatable advice, such 
as might bring them closer to the “ axe.” His criticisms of the ordinary English¬ 
woman’s attitude are, perhaps, a little unkind. It is true that not many “ escaped 
from the Cantonment,” but a woman’s life in exile, often separated from her 
children, is far more trying than that of the man, and in a hot and trying climate 
few had the energy to learn a difficult language well enough to get to know the 
Iraqi. 

But most of his comments are very sound. He thoroughly understands the 
Arab mentality. He rightly says that the Arab is interested in facts and not in 
ideas. He lays stress on that lack of security which underlies all life in the East 
and points out that the Government—and in the East Government means the 
administrative machine and not merely the Cabinet in power—is an ever-present 
thing; “ every administrative step, every judgment in the courts, every imposition 
or remission of taxation, every arrest and every bankruptcy is by the nature of 
things rendered complex and flexible by the intrusion of personal emotions.” 

The book contains some excellent stories, of which that of the Old Mudir is so 
typical of the East before the war and so almost unbelievable to the Western mind. 
His description of polo at Diwaniyah, a very diflerent game from that seen at 
Hurlingham, was a delight to one who has taken part in it. 

Captain Macdonald has written with humour and understanding of the many 
types which make up modern Iraq, and his book will be read with profit as well 
as with pleasure not only by those who already know Iraq and the Arab. The 
illustrations are unusually good and very well chosen. 


R. S. S. 
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Frontispiece. London: H. Joseph. 1936. 15s. 

Richard Burton is undoubtedly one of the most mysterious figures of nineteenth- 
century England. His unconventional childhood, spent wandering from one city 
to another in France and Italy, was doubtless largely responsible for his cosmo¬ 
politan outlook on the world, his hatred of narrow national prqudices, and the 
facility which he displayed for making himself at home in any country and with 
any people. 

But his upbringing cannot account for his daundess courage, his sensitive 
pride, or his literary genius. Who but Burton could ever have ventured, with very 
litde previous experience of Egypt or Arabia, to set up openly in Cairo as a Moslem 
doctor and to solicit patients? Burton’s pilgrimage to Mecca must be one of the 
most extraordinary examples in history of successful disguise. 

But the appreciation of Burton's linguistic and literary genius renders the story 
of his failures and embitterment all the more poignant. Why do famous men so 
often insist on defending their own exploits, instead of leaving them to public 
opinion to judge? We cannot but regret that Burton at times lacked the self- 
control to treat Speke’s activities with silent indifference. 

The author may be right in comparing Burton in some ways to Lawrence, in 
that neither could brook criticism, show respect for authority or submit to con¬ 
ventions. But how different were their careers, though they possessed in common 
so many qualities—literary genius, indifference to danger, and independence of 
character. 

Everything about Burton was unconventional—not least his marriage. Mrs. 
Arundell’s refusal to agree to her daughter’s marriage because Captain Burton 
was not a Christian and had no money is a delightful, if unconscious, sidelight on 
early Victorian respectability. These pious Christians seem at times to have for¬ 
gotten a certain story about a camel and the eye of a needle. 

Mr. Schonficld is to be congratulated on having given us a book which will 
be read with pleasure by all who are interested in the history of travel and 
exploration, or rather in the history of high endeavour and great adventure. For 
Burton was in many ways a paladin, born out of due time. 


Hebrew Origins. By Th. J. Meek. The Haskell Lectures for 1933-1934. 

Pp. viii-)-2i9. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. $2. 

This hook represents another attempt by a scholar to fathom the un¬ 
known. In six chapters Professor Meek, who is abreast of biblical scholar¬ 
ship and fully conversant with the latest discoveries, attempts to trace the 
origins to their most remote beginnings. But from facts he goes back to 
hypothesis and tries to reconstruct the history of the Hebrews in a quite 
original manner. To him also the Bible is the result of so much mixed 
authorship, that he does not hesitate to follow the example set by others; 
first, to tear it into pieces and then to try the fascinating game to fit them 
together like in a jigsaw game into a plan devised by himself. Whilst fully 
conversant with the material that has been accumulating, especially in conse¬ 
quence of the various discoveries made through excavations, he is not satis¬ 
fied merely to arrange the material in such a manner as to be convincing to 
the reader, but he starts from hypothetical origins which on the next page 
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bewme already facts and thus fit into the preconceived theory, I take the 
chapter on the origin of the Hebrew God. There we have, first, a description 
of ^e primitive mind of man, which no one has yet been able to discover in 
that state. Then he goes on to nature-worship, ancestor-worship, always 
finding with great ingenuity supposed numerous examples in ^e Bible. 
Then he goes on to the spirit—<>., the wind—which becomes the soul. Then 
he discusses the name of God, revealed to Moses on Mount Horeb. In this 
he discovers—by changing entirely the letters—an imitation of an Egyptian 
prototype. From this he goes on to the tetragrammaton to finish the 
chapter, by leaving the matter where it was before. It is not necessary to 
discuss the other chapters, in which the author displays great erudition and 
no less great originality; yet, in spite of it all, not more convincing than other 
attempts which have hitherto been made to solve the problems connected 
with the history of the Hebrews. Any discovery like Aat of Ras Shamra 
may with one blow upset all the theories which have hitherto been advanced 
in connection with the history of the people of Israel and its book, which 
remains the Rock of Ages, 

M. Gaster. 


Thy Neighbour. By Lord Melchett. yj x 5. Pp. 284. 2 illustrations and 
2 maps. London: Muller. 1936. 7s. 6d. 

Many books have appeared in support of the Jewish movement in Pales¬ 
tine, but none has set forth the aims of the more aggressive school of Zionists, 
and the methods by which they are to be attained, with such uncompromis¬ 
ing forcefulness and clarity as Lord Melchett’s survey. 

The book consists of five chapters only, preceded by an introduction 
which affords a disturbing challenge to Christendom in its relation to the 
Jewish question, and followed by a postscript dealing with the position that 
has arisen as the result of the disturbances this year. The conclusion is an 
appeal for the creauon in Palestine of a Jewish Seventh Dominion of the 
British Empire. 

At the beginning are reproduced two photographs, the one of a German 
Jew being exhibited to public indignity in a refuse cart, the other of a young 
Chalutz, radiant with glowing energy and hope, labouring at the plough 
that turns the soil, the sun-blest soil of Eretz Israel. These two moving 
representations set the theme of the book and tell a heart-searching truth. 

The first chapter describes the vicious and inhuman anti-Semitism that is 
rampant in Europe to-day. Unfortunately, indeed, there is nothing here for 
the critic or the commentator; all is stark fact. The second and third 
chapters trace the tormented history of the Jewish people down to the British 
occupation of Palestine and the emergence of the Zionist ideal into the realm 
of practical politics. With this able survey, too, there can be little disagree¬ 
ment, with the exception that at its conclusion the author first betrays his 
animus towards the local British administration. The Palestine Government 
would not wish to claim that its officers are paragons or endowed throughout 
with exceptionally brilliant qualities; but it can rightly assert that few bodies 
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of men have given such devoted service, under sometimes the meat thankless 
conditions, whereby such success as the Zionist movement has achieved has 
largely been made practicable. It is to be hoped that on further reflection 
the author may find himself more ready to align himself with the many 
among his co-religionists who give recognition to that fact. 

The rest of the book sets forth the ambitions of Zionism in their most 
militant and unabashed form. The leit-motif is that the appalling fate that 
is overwhelming die Jewish communities in Central and Eastern Europe 
renders the complete fulfilment of the Zionist programme the inescapable 
duty of humanity, working through the preordained agent. Great Britain. 
There rests the only hope of these suffering Jewish millions; and there, too, 
in a predominantly Jewish Palestine, lies the invitation to Great Britain to 
consolidate her shaken position in the Eastern Mediterranean. So nothing 
must stand in the way; the doors must be flung wide for Jewish immigration 
at the rate of, perhaps, 180,000 a year; Transjordan, too, must be opened up; 
a Jewish Defence Force created. All so logical, so honestly justifiable from 
the Zionist pint of view—and all so impssible of attainment I 

The remarkable paradox is that the Land of Israel is the one land where 
Jewish aspirations are circumscribed. There might be no obstacle in law 
to the sale of some colony to the Zionist organization and for the gradual 
displacement of its inhabitants to make room for Jewish settlers. But as 
regards Palestine the Council of the Nations has decreed that the rights and 
position of the Arab ppulation must not be prejudiced by Jewish immigra¬ 
tion, and furthermore that that portion of the Mandated Territory that lies 
east of the Jordan is to be excluded from the Zionist provisions of the 
Mandate. These are undertakings no less valid and no less binding on the 
Mandatory as the undertakings to the Jews. Would, indeed, that the circum¬ 
stances were otherwise I But there they are, and they constitute the limiting 
measure of the contribution that Palestine can make to the solution of the 
Jewish question. 

Lord Melchett quotes all the familiar arguments and repeats the statistics 
of which the Zionist protagonists make use. To all of these their oppnents 
would be able to offer a no less convincing reply, so that the puzzled layman 
—or perhaps one of those British officials!—might be excused if he is 
tempted to say: “ A plague on both your houses I” It is a pity, however, 
that he depreciates unworthily the general conditions under which the Arab 
peasantry live, from which it might be deduced that their standard of 
civilization is generally little in advance of that which pertains in an 
African kraal. 

The book should be read by anyone who wishes to appreciate how 
formidable is the impasse that confronts the Mandatory in Palestine. It is 
much to be doubted whether its publication at this juncture may not prove 
a disservice towards those that the author would most serve; for it must 
afford an important exhibit in the brief of their case that die Arabs—if 
they are sensible—will be preparing for submission to the Royal Commission. 

L. G. A. C. 


It 
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A I4an for Lasting Peace in Palestine. By Nevili Barbour. Jausalcm. 

1936. Equivalent is. 

This pamphlet, published in Jerusalem at the end of August, 1936, is yet 
another attempt to state the problem of Palestine and from a “basis for is- 
cussion ” find that peace which passes understanding, twixt Moslem and Christian, 
Arab, Jew, and the Government. 

The author draws a brief outline of the Arab background and the Jewish 
background. He then goes on to say that Palestine is a tiny country, about the 
size of Wales. He states that the Arab objection to Zionism is twofold. The 
Arabs fear becoming a subject minority, and they feel Zionism is the agent of 
European imperialism and will embitter the Moslem relationship with the British 
Empire. 

Mr. Barbour finds that if only the Arabs had equality—internationally and 
politically—with the Jews, all would be well. We are told that we require (a) pro¬ 
visions to terminate the Mandate; (b) to provide for the revision of the existing 
Mandate; (c) provisions for the protection of Arab and Jewish agriculture I After 
this we are given extracts of correspondence, the subject-matter ranging from the 
grievances of two farmers (who, strangely enough, don’t want to leave the land of 
their fathers) to leaflets from 'planes; an Arab waiting about in a firm’s office; 
Sir Flinders Petrie’s desire to save the top soil; Mr. Ben Zvi’s speculations con¬ 
cerning the racial origin of the Arabs; and, finally, “ A. T.” of Tel Aviv leaves us 
shaken and shattered with the remark, “There is, Mr. Barbour and Co., to 
Palestine, Eretz Israel, more than you ever dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

The Arab is not likely to agree to any degree of equality, and Mr. Barbour’s 
plan will never, we believe, leave the realm of theory. 

When we come to recollect the number of reports and books written about 
Palestine—e.g., the French Report, the Johnson-Crosbie Report, the White Paper, 
the Hope-Simpson Report, etc., " Unholy Memories of the Holy Land ” (Samuel), 
" Beside Galilee ” (Bolitho), etc.—we must surely come to the conclusion that the 
best thing to do is to trust the British Administration, put the ink away, lock it 
up and throw the key into the Nile. 

The popular press sends out special investigators who write: “These new 
civil servants have learned how one should deal with natives, and how to remain 
superbly English amid subject races.” Remarks of this nature show the depth to 
which journalism may sink. One of the well-known weaknesses of the Civil 
Service in Palestine is lack of experience, especially with Moslem peoples. 

When dealing with Palestine it is difficult to discover the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. One always feels about Palestine that it is not 
customary to take ^uite the shortest route between two points. As an Arab 
remarked some years ago, “ What can we do in a country where the father doesn’t 
trust his son?” The Arab feels he is not trusted and it hurts his self-respect. 
The Arab distrusts theory, and to frustrate his desires and repress his instinctive 
love of independence and life on the land, means murder, riots and arson. 

We hope and believe a way out will be found whereby the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment is given more power, prestige and authority. 

Quite a number of Englishmen with many years’ experience of the Far and 
Near East have found residence in Palestine almost intolerable. Why is it? We 
wonder whether lack of tradition there has led so many to regard this poor 
country as a “ second-rate place.” 

TTie Press asks us to “clean the stables.” This must be done, and maybe in 
the process of cleaning the future will provide greater individual freedom for the 
Arab lest he turn Fascist; and, moreover, a Government free to rule and govern 
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come into being. We believe British statesmen wilt show genius again and that 
flair for right action, perhaps temporarily tost amongst democratic theories and 
the solving ofproblems ” 

After all, it is the castle that protects the abbey and all it means. 


A Palestinian Kaleidoscope, “ Palestine on the Eve.” By Ladislas 

Farago. Two maps. Sixty-three illustrations. Putnam. los. 6d. 

Fairness and balance are maintained by the author in his descriptive book of 
Palestine as be found it during the Arab “strike" last summer. Mr. Farago 
reached Palestine last June via Beirut. He writes a journalistic and colourful 
account of conditions and opinions as be found and heard them, and in a short 
visit probably obtained a clearer perspective than a longer acquaintance would 
provide. Though a shrewd observer, he avoids political conclusions and offers no 
solution to the problem now confronting the British Government. But his book 
should certainly be read by anyone who wishes to understand the tactical issue, 
which has been created by British policy in Palestine. 

Arriving from the north, at the fronuer the author found Palestine labelled 
significantly in English, Arabic and Hebrew, indicating at once the three influences 
he was about to encounter. The Arabs, with their majority population, claim 
attention first. As one turns the kaleidoscope of his pages, beneath the propaganda 
and recent acts of violence, which Mr. Farago graphically describes, there can be 
discerned the existence of an Arab population which would be contented enough 
and prepared to take advantage of improved conditions, if allowed. The author 
was satisfied that the Arabs can live very economically, and that they still own 
88 per cent, of the cultivable land in Palestine. They are industrious cultivators 
in their own conservative way and are learning. Their orange plantations are 
just as fine as the Jewish, but from their grain fields they are content with a small 
surplus over domestic requirements and, owing to their laws of inheritance, they 
do not care to invest in land improvement. 

The author gives a picture of the ppulation at farm work in the chain of Arab 
villages along the main road from Jerusalem through Nablus, Samaria and Jenin 
to Syria. He recalls the Mohammedan character of this road throughout history, 
but explains how the passing of the Crusaders and German and British soldiers 
accounts for the non-Semitic appearance of many of these Arabs. Arab dislike of 
the census must qualify figures, but he tells us that in the central highland district 
of Samaria (Sebastieh) 11,000 people live upon 2,400 square kilometres. He also 
notes that the birthrate is high, while infant mortality is decreasing, and estimates 
that the Arab population has increased from 500,000 to 800,000 since 1918, 

It is interesting to learn that from 1,000 to 1,500 Arabs yearly emigrate from 
their only industrial town, Nablus, to districts where there are Jewish colonies, and 
that Arab labour is still exclusively employed by the Palestine Jewish Colonization 
Association (P.I.C.A.), while the Yemenite Jews employ Haurani Arabs in their 
gardens. Illegal immigrants from every Arab country infiltrate into Palestine. 
These mainly find their way to Jaffa, as dock workers, to prosper on the transit 
requirements of Tel Aviv; nor are the Arabs averse to turning an honest penny in 
smuggling Jews into Palestine, agencies having been established in Beirut for this 
purpose. The author quotes official figures of 60,000 illegal Arab immigrants as 
against 40,000 Jewish. He reminds us that Arab historical claims, based on the 
Koran, include the exclusive right to all places connected with the Old Testament, 
and he observes that Arab architecture is sdll in demand. But he remarb on die 
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general illiteracy of the Arabs in Palestine in comparison with those in other 
countries. They do not speak a pure Arabic and the output of literature is almost 
negligible, their “leading” local newspaper having a circulation of-only 3,000. 

Like all other communities, the Arab population cannot escape the inexorable 
march of time, but the impression is gained that the Arabs have been hurried out 
of their stride. 

Mr. Farago conveys the following impression of genuine concrete factors 
making for discontent. In the first place, there is not a single institution which 
has attempted to educate the Arab to apply his money to productive purposes, so 
that large sums of money, received for the sale of land to Jews, are quickly 
squandered, and the fellahin vendors soon find that they have to return to work as 
labourers or join the town " proletariat.” 

Secondly, the standard of wages has been forced up by Jewish immigration, so 
that life has become more expensive and uncomfortable for the local landlord. 
Thirdly, the price of a good wife has risen for tho local Arab owing to the high 
offers which Arabs from Jewish districts are able to make; and, finally, the Arabs 
view with ever-growing anxiety the rapid development of an adverse trade balance. 
Imports in 1935 represented ^18,000 as against 4.3 million pounds of Palestinian 
exports, and the Arabs see no prospect of reducing these proportions. 

Such causes strike at the roots of Arab life, and prepare the ground for the 
ever-ready political activities of the rival families of Arab “Effendis.” The 
organization of Arab workers is in its infancy, and the author considers that the 
impetus of the movement is weakened by subordination to the political aims of the 
Effendis, whom, in a chapter entitled “The Effendis’ War,” Mr. Farago enter¬ 
tainingly exposes, declaring them to be the real factors in Arab policy in Palestine. 
He says they are homesick for the time of the Turks and indicates clearly that they 
are actuated rather by personal ambitions than by genuine patriotism. Sir Herbert 
Samuel's experiment of endeavouring to reconcile the leading Husseini and 
Nashashibi families by giving religious posts to the former and municipal to the 
latter has not had the desired effect, as the Husseinis have now acquired both and 
rivalry continues. 

The heading to Chapter VI., “ His Eminence the Rebel,” speaks sufficiently for 
Haj Amin al Husseini, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council. According to the author, his word and will caused the 
whole Arab rising. He appears to be a man of great personal vanity and 
ambition, who has so far been successful in advancing his own interests and power. 
The author recalls how he was appointed by Sir Herbert Samuel, though he 
received only one-third of the votes recorded. Lord Plumer, when High Com¬ 
missioner, had his measure. A good photograph of him accompanies the chapter 
which records a conversation in which his propaganda does not seem to have 
unduly influenced Mr. Farago. The views are also recorded of Fakhri Bey, the 
political head of the rival Nashashibi family, who was disappointed at the result of 
his lecture before the Royal Central Asian Society in September, 1935, so that, to 
the author, he advocated promiscuous shooting in Palestine as the only means of 
attracting world attention to the grievances of the Palestinian Arabs. 

Mr. Farago indicates that the real aim of the Arab Effendis has become the 
establishment of an independent Palestine in a Pan-Arab Federation, each faction, 
of course, playing and intriguing against the other for power. The Jews are in 
their way. 

It must be a Pan-Arab, as opposed to a Pan-Islamic Federation, for the influence 
and activity of the Christian Arabs arc out of all proportion to their numbers. 
The author gives the figure as 70,000 Christian to 300,000 Mohammedan Arabs, 
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but says that the Christians share leadership equally with the Mohammedans and 
that propaganda and intellectual activity are almost exclusively in their hands; 
even the presidency of the Arab Congress has been occupied by a Christian, for 
the Arab movement has wiped out religious differences in Palestine. 

It is the younger generation which is forcing the pace: Arabs educated abroad, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at the A 1 Azhar University in Cairo, and in particular 
at the American University in Beirut, which, the author explains, is an active centre 
of a Great Arab idea. One political and two “ terror" organizations have been 
formed, and when the elder leaders are arrested younger men are immediately 
ready to take their places. A favourite meeting-place is the Y.M.C.A. building in 
Jerusalem, which was founded with American money. 

The leader of Pan-Arabic thought in Palestine is Awni Bey Abdul Hadi, 
formerly Emir Feisal’s Secretary at Versailles, who definitely stands in the way of 
any Arab-Jewish understanding, and whose party, which has adopted the "feisalia" 
cap for a headdress, is daily gathering strength. The author tells us that Arab 
propaganda was until recently puerile, but is now more actively organized in the 
form of collections and “ informants ” who attach themselves to individuals. The 
American Dr. Charles Crane has supplied funds for the Arabs, and money has 
been received from Syria, ‘Iraq, Egypt and Abyssinia. 

Mr. Farago describes the confident position enjoyed by the Italian Consul- 
General, who needs no escort, the high class of Italian political agent employed in 
Palestine, how the former Italian Consul at Haifa was recalled to Rome last July 
to conduct the Arab department of the Foreign Ministry, and how the Italian 
radio station at Bari circumvented official silences. He informs us that Italian 
literature on Near Eastern subjects is so good that British officials in Palestine 
learn Italian in order to be able to read it. 

Such is the atmosphere in which Mr. Farago examines the problems of the 
Jewish National Home. He gives us first his impressions of the Zionists as he 
gained them at Tel Aviv, that “ Miracle in the Sand ” of which the population has 
increased since 1932 from 15,000 to 150,000. He conveys a picture of a mushroom 
city upon which an unpopular minority of land and building profiteers has set 
its stamp, where reverence and religion arc at a discount, but which, rather 
surprisingly, is industrious in its labour, and prudish in its morals, and where the 
police have an easy time. The population, he says, is a young one, but the people 
age prematurely and sap their mentality by refusing to adapt their hours and 
clothing to the climatic conditions. The popular shorts and shirts worn by both 
sexes, besides being an offence to the Arabs, expose their bodies too much to the 
sun, which induces menul disorders and leads to retirement from active life at the 
age of forty. Though standard wages range from to £10 monthly, there are 
many very poor, in particular the Yemenite Jews, of whom 35,000 have already 
been brought to Palestine. 

United in the desire for a Jewish National Home, the Zionists are bitterly 
divided into two principal factions; the blue-shirted Histadruth or labour party, 
which has effected a compromise with the Hapoel Hamisrachi or religious labour 
groups; and the brown-shirted Revisionists, who are organized on Fascist lines 
and parade with Hags and music. 

TTuough its labour exchange the Histadruth dictates labour conditions and so 
is able to attract members, whether or not they agree with its aims. This 
organization has its own schools, libraries and excellent hospitals, staffed almost 
entirely from Germany, and a membership of 85 per cent, of the Jewish “ workers ’’ 
in Palestine over the age of eighteen. The author states this number at 80,000, 
which does not seem to represent a very high proportion of workers from the 
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Jewi now in Palestine, whose total he gives as 400,000 against the official figure 
of 370,000. The Histadruth has established a wide co^jperative system which 
embraces practically all interests, and assists with credit Ae 10 per cent, of its 
members who are unemployed. But the primitive, hopeless life, revealed to the 
author, of a family in this category destroyed ail his pleasure in the establishments 
of the Histadruth, which he characterizes as extravagant. 

Turning to the colonies, Mr. Farago found that Aese are seldom situated on 
Ae main roaA and are all to be found in Ae plains, a few in the Shfela to Ae 
souA, but mainly in Sharon, Galilee and Ae connecting plain of Esdraelon. He 
first visited some of Ae post-war Kvuza colonies, organized on communal lines, 
encountering in them a very different class of Jew from Aat in the towns. The 
life is so rough that he says only 25 per cent, of immigrants are attracted to the 
land. He portrays a labour-hardened, obstinate, slow-witted population leading a 
dull, joyless life, devoid of romance and making no difference between sexes in 
the call for work. Many wives have married only to get to Palestine, and con¬ 
sequent divorces lead to melancholy among the men. after birth communal 
rearing of children replaces mother care, and even Ae children are “ cost accounted " 
at an estimate of Jjjoo from birth to employment. This expense to Ac community 
keeps Ae average of children down to 0-7 per family, so that, Ae auAor remarks, 
without immigration Ac Jews would soon die out. 

He explains that in these colonics communism is economical only, and not 
political. Occasionally Ae Government banishes Palestinian political communists 
from Ae towns to Kvuza colonies, but they are got rid of; and the auAor learned 
Aat one way by which this can be done is to exchange them for Jews who have 
been arrested by the Government in Russia, whiA welcomes Palestinian com¬ 
munists as recruits for the Jewish Soviet “buffer” state at Biro-Bidjan, near 
Manchuria. 

It was not until after receiving his impressions from Tel Aviv and the Kvuza 
colonies that the author visited one of the colonies of Ae Palestine Jewish 
Immigration Society (P.I.C.A.), founded in 1891 by the settlers of the first Aliyah, 
who came to Palestine inspired by the original Zionist idea of living at peace with 
the Arabs. He describes how after original difficulties, overcome with financial 
aid from the Rothschild family, these colonies have thrived on exclusively Arab 
labour, so causing a definite break with the Kvuza colonies, and with the 
Histadruth, whose discontent is aggravated by increasing Jewish unemployment in 
the towns and the refusal of the Arabs to sell more land. But the P.l.C.A. 
colonists have remained true to their declared policy of distributing work between 
Jews and Arabs; and Ae author found their protests to be the loudest of any 
against the present-day Zionists, who flee from discrimination against themselves 
in Europe, but set it up against the Arabs in Palestine. 

He found that the 30,000 Jews who have arrived from Germany since the 
Hitler rigime are not popular in Palestine. They are laughed at for Aeir former 
superiority complex and Ae failure of their efforts at assimilation in Germany, 
while Ae spread of German language is feared. The Hebrew language has been 
resurrected in its Sephardi form, away from Ac Arabic, and is very jealously 
guarded to Ac exclusion even of Yiddish, while only little mterest is taken in 
English. It is largely Ais language jealousy which prevents any genuine social 
intercourse and helps to keep Jew and Arab apart. 

In desCTibing the labyrinth of Jewish organizations in Jerusalem, Mr. Farago 
emphasizes Ae governmental form assumed by Ae Jewish agency and how Ae 
intention is to make Ae internal affairs of the Palestinian Jews independent of Ae 
external activities of Ae Zionist Organization. He remarks upon Ae economy in 
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administration and the very small salaries of the officials, conscientious, pains¬ 
taking functionaries who are at a disadvantage with the Arabs in appearance and 
oratory; they are the product mainly of Russia and Poland, men with unlimited 
energy, which they do not know how to apply, and still suffering from an 
inferiority complex which induces mistrust and an unconscious hatred. He 
sketches some of the leaders: David Ben Gurion, Chairman of the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency and founder of the Histadruth, whom he considers to be 
virtually the dictator of Jews in Palestine; Dr. Weizman, whom it is necessary for 
the Zionists to retain in office for his diplomatic powers, but who no longer has 
any say in internal affairs; Vladimir Jabotinski, the best and most inspiring speaker 
amongst the Jewish leaders, but who is debarred from Palestine; Moshe Shertok, 
the indefatigable director of the political department of the Jewish Agency, who 
works twenty hours a day; and he mentions Dr. Judah Magnes, President of the 
Hebrew University, leader of a group which believes in peace with the Arabs. 

The author does justice to the gift of electric power supply, which Pinchas 
Rutenberg has bestowed upon Palestine, and Jewish efforts to increase exports, 
but learned that Palestinian industries cannot yet stand upon their own feet, and 
expresses his doubt as to whether the country has any industrial future; only 
labour is really “ Tozeret Haarez,” made in Palestine. 

In referring to the part played by Arabs and Jews in the redemption of 
Palestine from the Turks, Mr. Farago points out that it was not Palestinian Arabs, 
nor, in the main, Palestinian Jews who figured in the ranks of the Allies. But it 
seems remarkable that it should have been left to him to be the first to publish 
in English an account of the services to the British Empire, and to Jewry, of Aaron 
Aaronsohn and his family, and of his mysterious death. Though the account is 
inadequate and not completely accurate, it gives some impression of how Lord 
Allenby was assisted in his defeat of the Turks, not only by Lawrence and his 
Arabs, but how his task was simplified and British life economized by the bravery 
of this family and their sacrifices, not the least of which has been the ridiculous 
myth of their rewards, and the misrepresentation of their motives, fostered among 
post-war Zionists. But one day truth will emerge from the well, and the Empire 
will learn what it owes to Alex and Sarah Aaronsohn, Absalom Feinberg, and 
others of that devoted band who endured and died for their faith in it under 
the inspiration of Aaron. The author also pays tribute to Doctor Arlosoroff, who 
worked to bridge the gap between Jew and Arab, but who, like Aaron Aaronsohn, 
came to an untimely end. Amongst the heroes of to-day are the motor drivers of 
the Jewish Autobus Association, whom the author shows as maintaining a civil 
transport service and conveying British troops through danger zones with un¬ 
failing coolness and reliability. 

Mr. Farago describes the armed state of the Arab population as well as the 
Jewish system of watchmen and the Hagana, or defensive '‘cell" organization. 
This has been held in commendable restraint during the recent Arab provocation; 
but we are given a good illustration of the willingness of the Jews and their 
capability to defend their own villages upon necessity, while the author discloses 
the potential assistance at the disposal of the British Government and the un¬ 
accepted offer of Jewish enrolment in the British Army. 

Mr. Farago remarks how communications with Palestine are neglected by British 
Transport Companies, and how it was only upon an Italian steamer that he could 
find a passage there, while in his references to the British Administration he can 
bestow only cold comfort. The High Commissioner, a man of well-known 
gallantry, caimot dispense with an escort and appears as a ratha pathetic figure 
who must excite the compassion of the reader. The problem in Palestine is one 
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calliog for British representatives of high calibre and demanding understanding 
and firmness. It cannot be satisfied by the standardized conventions of colonial 
administration. The author illustrates the indifference of the average official to 
overcoming the language barrier, and emphasizes the lack of contacts with Arabs 
or Jews, excused to some extent by fear of creating jealousy or the impression of 
favouritism. 

The most serious accusation referred to against the Administration is that of 
unevenness of sentences as between Arab and Jew, while, apart from the difficult 
question of general disarmament, it seems strange that in the middle of Jerusalem 
the author should have found access to the Grand Mufti barred by personal armed 
guards and terrorist gunmen. 

As a journalist Mr. Farago cannot be expected to appreciate the exigencies of 
censorship, but he complains of the concealment of facts in official communiquds 
and criticizes the intelligence service, declaring that the population is better 
informed about the Government than the Government about the population. He 
found that, despite the personal efficiency and self-sacrificing work of Inspector- 
General Spicer, the British police have not overcome the unpopularity created by 
the " Black and Tans." As regards administration, he quotes a cynical comparison 
that the Government took ten years to lay 6o kilometres of pipes for the water 
supply of Jerusalem, against the two years required by the I.P.C. for their 1,200- 
mile pipeline aaoss the desert. 

The author devotes a chapter entitled “ Which is Forever England ” to British 
oil and other capitalist investments in Palestine, showing the mutual interests of 
British financiers and the Zionists, and marking the standpoint taken by the 
British Government in developing a naval base at Haifa. He also mentions the 
possibility of constructing a rival to the Suez Canal from Gaza to Aqaba. 

Visiting the Emir Abdullah in his capital at Amman, Mr. Farago found 
Transjordan in a state of relative tranquillity, and that the small British Administra¬ 
tive Staff in the country have much less worry than the “ huge bureaucracy ” in 
Palestine with its mixed population. He recognized that Transjordan could 
accommodate all the Jews in the Diaspora, but recounts how the opportunist Emir 
has been restrained by his sons from selling any land. He concludes his book by 
indicating that the settlement of Palestine’s problems is the task for a Messiah. 

Where do Mr. Farago’s observations really lead us? How can this land of 
three in one be made one in three? The Arabs have sold their land to the Jews, 
but wish to maintain their own former method of life. The Zionists wish to 
relieve Jews from repression in Europe, but can see only a material alternative in 
terms of statistics, dividends on the ,([90,000,000 they have invested, “ progress" 
and political power. The British appreciate the strategic position, but their 
interest is to have a morally justified position in a Palestine which is contented 
and secure—peace in Jerusalem. 

Surely the answer can be found only in an all-round change of heart in keeping 
with the greatness of the issue. A litde of the leaven of the true spirit of England, 
a little reverence and mutual tolerance, patience and understanding between die 
Jews and the Arabs. The language barrier must be broken down in the schools. 
The old pre-war, bilingual Jewish colonies seem still to point the way, for “What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" 

W. H. G. 
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New Zionist Publications—No. 2 . New Zionist Press, 47, Finchley Road, 
London, N.W. 8. is. 

New Zionist Publication No. i was reviewed in the Journal for July, 1936. 
Publication No. 1 is entitled “ Revolt by Leave, being Certain Criticisms on the 
Anti-Zionist Policy of the Palestine Government,” by Horace B. Samuel, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Judicial Officer in Palestine. 

We are informed that the author is not a member of the New Zionist 
organization. This publication is a pamphlet of 75 pages, the contents of which 
are sufficiently described by its title. It is a carefully compiled and uncom¬ 
promising document. The qualifications of the author are given as follows. He 
lived in the country first as a judge in the original British Administration and, 
subsequendy, as a practising lawyer from 1918 to 1928 and from November, 1933, 
to July, 1934, and during his absence from Palestine has endeavoured to keep in 
touch with the trend and current of events. Prestige is a word often used very 
loosely; but, if the true meaning of the word is the establishment of belief in the 
ultimate power and will to furnish the offender and assert authority, anyone 
interested in the maintenance of British prestige will read these pages with grave 
anxiety. 

The author describes the present situation (end of November), while the Royal 
Commission is sitting, as a temporary truce, and indicates that the Terrorist 
organization is being left in such a position that it will be able to resume hostilities 
if not satisfied with the findings of the Commission. W. H. G. 


From Alexander Burnes to Frederick Roberts. A Survey of Imperial 
Frontier Policy., By J. L. Morison. 

In printed form this lecture fills but thirty pages, yet in this small space Mr. 
Morison has dealt in logical sequence with all salient features in the devdopment 
of frontier policy in India over a period of close on a hundred years. The 
problems connected with determining a strategic frontier may be said to be found 
reflected in miniature by those which have to be solved in the establishment of an 
outpost line. Those to whom the latter duty has fallen on the North-West Frontier 
will remember how, on reaching what from the valley below has appeared to be 
the summit of a hill, a higher crest invariably will be found to dominate the 
position gained, and will recollect the temptation to go ever a little further and 
the difficulty of deciding exactly where to stop. It seems that, in dealing with the 
subject of frontier policy, Mr. Morison found himself faced by a problem analogous 
to that presented to the subaltern posting his piquet; for he explains in a footnote 
that his first intention was to confine himself to a study of Lord Roberts's acts and 
opinions with reference to North-West India, but realizing that an introduction 
would be necessary he concluded finally that a general survey of policy would be 
preferable. The point which he selected then as his most distant objective may be 
deduced from the tide given to his lecture, and it is interesting to note that later 
he found it necessary to climb to yet a further peak in history, for he actually 
starts at 1807, a date at which Alexander Burnes was still in the nursery. He 
chooses that date in order to show that at the opening of the first of the three 
phases in which he considers his subject—the period during which the Panjab and 
Sind still lay as independent regions between the British and the true frontier of 
India—French rather than Russian aggression was the bogey. In this phase, in 
which Russia soon took the place of France as the chief bugbear, it is explained 
that we were not concerned with “ frontier plicy proper,” but with the attempt to 
safeguard India by creating a West and Central Asiatic pwer favourable to Great 
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Briuin. Throughout his survey Mr. Morison lightly sketches the characters of the 
chief actors, as influencing their ideas and actions, and he suggests that in this 
period “ the respectable Bentinck as well as the foolish Auckland were affected by 
the notions of gallant young adventurers . . . whose record is one of fantastic, if 
heroic, extravagance." He points out how, during die years preceding the First 
Afghan War, English prestige in Asia, of which there was much talk, was poorly 
served by the insult, imprisonment, and massacre of Englishmen whom it proved 
powerless to protect. 

Mr. Morison lays emphasis on the fact that frontier policy dates from the 
occasion on which British India for the first time touched its natural limits. In 
this second phase, which followed the Second Sikh War, he shows how it was not 
John Lawrence, as it is sometimes conceived, but Henry who founded traditional 
frontier theory and practice, and says: “. . . he would be a rash man who tried to 
base doctrines of a ' close frontier ’ on Panjab practice between 1846 and 1853.... 
The natural limits of the new border were really coincident with the limits of the 
moral authority of (H.) Lawrence's ‘ wardens of the marches.’" He claims, more¬ 
over, that the supreme position which Henry Lawrence secured for himself aeated 
in his time what was in all but name a frontier province. Similarly, it is pointed 
out that it was Herbert Edwardes rather than John Lawrence who had the soundest 
grasp of the Afghan side of frontier politics. But the correction of misconceptions 
on these points does not mean that Mr. Morison fails to recognize the greatness of 
Lord Lawrence; and, in dealing with the period of quiescence which succeeded 
the Mutiny, he is careful to distinguish between the policy of caution adopted by 
Lawrence and his concern for a peaceful and friendly Afghanistan, and the 
suggestion of Lord John Russell that Persia and Afghanistan should be left to 
fight things out among themselves. 

In explaining how, on the revival of interest in the frontier that came with 
the continued advance of Russia in Central Asia, party politics were allowed to 
affect Indian affairs, Mr. Morison holds that “whatever defects and hesitations 
there might be in Liberal policy, these became negligible when compared with the 
profound errors of the other side," and he adds that “there are few penances 
more disciplinary to simple Tories than to have to read Disraeli’s speeches and 
letters about the Indian border whether in 1842 or after 1876.” This view, one 
thinks, will be accepted on reading that in July, 1877, it was Lord Bcaconsfield’s 
opinion that “ the Empress of India should order her armies to clear Central Asia 
of the Muscovites and drive them into the Caspian.” The quotation of this passage 
gives weight to the point made by Mr. Morrison later in his survey—a point 
which he suggests is often overlooked—that, though the Afghan campaigns did 
not begin till 1878, Lytton arrived in India in 1876 encouraged to speculate on a 
war with Russia. When it is said that “ Lytton’s troubles arose chiefly because . .. 
he kept his eye too much on Russia, and too little on his own border,” one under¬ 
stands the suggestion to be, not that Russia could have been ignored, but that 
Lytton, instead of concentrating on defence, was led into contemplating an 
offensive. 

The concluding pages of the survey are devoted to the period following the 
Second Afghan War, in which Frederick Roberts was the central and dominating 
figure, and when it had come to thinking of the North-West Frontier in terms of 
modern military science. It is shown that Lord Roberts’s ideas were based on the 
belief that a struggle with Russia in Asia was inevitable, and how, combined with 
the political considerations of our attitude towards the frontier tribes and the 
Amir, his military reorganization and the importance attached by him to com¬ 
munications rather than to the construction of forts and entrenchments “ furnished 
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the two greatest ettperts among those who followed him in India, Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener, with the material for their rectified frontier and its ad¬ 
ministration.'' Though it is said that at one time Roberts was drawn into con¬ 
sidering operations to the north of the Hindu Khush, his true policy was based on 
the view that, while the probable point of contact lay forward on the Kandahar- 
Ghazni-Kabul line, the stable offensive-defensive line lay along the border strip 
from Chitral to Baluchistan. 

In speaking of the great game between England and Russia in the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Morrison says that Englishmen, whose own record was not stainless, 
forgot that sometimes “ honesty was a much more profitable policy for England 
than it seemed to Russia.” Other instances might, perhaps, be quoted of a similar 
attitude gaining for our countrymen a reputation for self-righteousness. Yet 
surely it will at least be admitted that, while to Russia Afghanistan must always 
mean a step towards India, its importance to Great Britain can never be other 
than defensive. For, despite the opinion of Lord Beaconsficld that has been 
quoted, and which is characterized by Mr. Morison as Couching “the extreme 
limit of political sanity,” it is difficult to conceive what possible objective could be 
offered to a British Army which plunged into Central Asia. 

Some knowledge of the subject is presumed on the part of those to whom this 
survey of frontier policy is addressed. To none with such knowledge can it fail 
to be of interest, while to some who, like the reviewer, find the subject presented 
in a fresh and truer perspective than heretofore, it should be of special value. 

H. R. S. 

The 1st Battalion Duchess of Connaught’s Own (late 124th D.C.O. 
Baluchistan Infantry) and the 10th Battalion (late 2/124th Baluch¬ 
istan Infantry), the 10th Baluchistan Regiment. ByO. A.Chaldecott. 

Pp. xiv-i-250. Eleven maps, two portraits. (Lieut.-Col. J. N. 
Soden, Baluchistan Regiment, Karachi.) 

This is a remarkable record; a record of which the regiment has every reason 
to be proud. 

As a regimental history it is primarily for the officers of the regiment, but it 
contains interest enough for a much wider circle. Except for the two introductory 
chapters, the book relates the services of the regiment during and after the 
Great War. These introductory chapters briefly summarize the history of the 
original battalion of the Bombay Army which had little consecutive relationship 
with the Baluchistan Infantry beyond passing on its number and a fine tradition. 
The second chapter tells of the mustering out of that Battalion in 1891 and 
reconstitution as Baluchistan Infantry at Quetta under a singularly gifted and 
unconventional Commanding Officer, Colonel M. H. Nicolson. 

The reconstitution was by recruitment from the Border tribes, the results of 
which are of great concern to the Army in India. Reauitment was not limited to 
the Baluchistan border, but extended northward as far as the Mohmand country. 
The fighting qualities of the classes enlisted were put to extreme tests in the 
War, with magnificent results, especially from those often regarded as most 
intractable. Stirring instances of the heroism of Mahsuds are related on pages 29 
and 30, and the author advocates their enlistment, maintaining that their soldierly 
qualities outweigh their alleged unreliability. However, the recent incident in 
the Khaisora valley is a reminder that fanaticism and treachery are characteristics 
to be reckoned with. 

The exigencies of the War, following immediately upon the return of the 
regiment from China, brought many changes. It was called upon to draft of its 
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bat to other units; it was split into wings; new battalions were hastily formed, 
intensively trained, and sent off in turn. The record of all thae developments is 
involved and difficult to follow, but they are well summarized in the appendices. 
The narrativK are those of detachments, of wings, and of battalions, contributed 
in all cases by officcts who saved with the various units, and ably edited by 
Colonel Chaldecott, himself the principal contributor. 

The importance of the share taken in the major opaations of the War is 
proved by the fact that on the Watcrn Front companies of the 124th helped to 
stem the Gaman onslaught at Neuve Chapelle and the Aubers Ridge, and at the 
first battle of Ypres; in Mesopotamia they took part in the campaign for the relief 
of Kut, including the attack on the Dujailah redoubt and the fighting for the 
Khudaira bend, and, later, in the advance to Baghdad, the battle of Tekrit and 
General Cobbe’s opaations north of Baghdad; in Palatine a battalion took part 
in Allenby's victorious advance. 

It is, however, with the servica of the regiment in less known theatra of war 
that the history deals in greata detail, apecially in Persia unda Sir Pacy Syka 
in the litde-known tract between Bandar Abbas, Kerman, Yezd and Shiraz. 

I Thae opaations involved prodigious feats of marching and hard fighting unda 
exceptionally trying conditions of country and climate; but of all the sevae trials 
of this strenuous time the most distressing was the epidemic of influenza (p. 132) 
which prostrated the force at the end of the campaign with heavy toll of human 
life. 

The story of the raising of the South Persian Rifles is told, and the author finds 
much to excuse their ultimate defection under the pressure brought upon them 
by their fellow-countrymen and co-religionists (p. 126). There is a good genaal 
map of Persia and several sketch-maps to illustrate different phases of their 
opaations in Pars. The want is felt of a map to enable the reada to follow in 
detail the operation (Chap. V.) of the Bushire force against the tribesmen incited 
by the German Wassmuss, but as thae are eleven maps in the pocket at the end 
of the book, the editor had good reason for not adding to the numba. A 
handsome tribute is paid to Wassmuss (p. 50). 

A still las known saia of operations wae those in Zhob during the Afghan 
War of 1919. The 3rd/i24th, on returning war-weary from Pasia, was allotted 
to the Baluchistan Field Force, and had to brace themselves for yet anotha 
campaign. The account of the Lakaband disasta (Chap. X.) is of great, though 
painful, intaest. A mistake is made at the beginning of this chapter in refaring 
the reada to map No. 5. It should be No. ii, a sketch-map of the Lakaband 
area. Here, too, a map of the Zhob district would be useful to those who are 
not familiar with the country. 

Pahaps the most obscure side-current of the war into which the regiment was 
drawn was the protection of the North Persian border against the Bolshevik 
menace in 1919-20. The firebrand Khuda Vadi Sardar (to give him his correct 
daignation) was not, as might be supposed from this account, one of the 
Bolsheviks himself, but a Kurd outlaw from the Pasian Government who was 
instigated by the Russians at Firusa, the little hill-station of Askhabad, to raise 
the Zafaranlu Kurds to attack the British posts. 

It is significant of the conditions on that wild border that Kurd levia raised 
from the local tribesmen formed part of the force for the supprasion of Khuda 
Vadi. 

The last war savica recorded are those of the Manzai Brigade of the 
Waziristan Field Force in 1929 and the reoccupation of Wana. The history ends 
with a well-doaved tribute to the work of the Dep6t at Quetta. 
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Carefully compiled Appendices, from A to J, give much statistical information. 

There is a very complete index; also portraits of two of the most duonguished 
officers of the regiment, General Sir Alfred Pearson and Field-Marshal Sir 
Claud Jacob. 

There is little to criticize in this well-edited volume; the misspelling of 
Colonel Nicolson's name throughout Chapter 11 . is unfortunate. The antiquated 
spelling “ Belooch " intrudes in one place. J. K. T. 


Diamonds and Dust; India through French Eyes. By Baron Jean 

Pellenc. 9" x 6 ". Pp. 306. Illustrations and map. London: Murray. 1936. 
los. 6d. 

Monsieur le Baron Pellenc went to India to paint pictures, but presently, 
falling victim to the insistent writing urge from which few travellers seem 
immune, abandoned the brush for the pen and made this book. But from the 
preface the reader is led to expect in Diamonds and Dust something rather 
different from the usual run of travel impressions, and, as he explores its pages, 
he will find the expectation realized. For this is no globe-trotter’s tittle-tattle, nor, 
for that matter, is it a partisan political tract or treatise on administration, nor has 
it much to do with English life in India. It is, in fact, a study of Indian life as 
seen in the course of a round of visits amongst the Feudatory Princes, with 
frequent diversion to British India proper, the whole recorded by one bringing 
unusual qualifications to his task. 

A Frenchman of literary repute, a humorist and a philosopher, his personal 
charm and tact, backed by a formidable budget of introductions, opened all doors 
before him, affording endless opportunities for watching, at close quarters, all sorts 
and conditions of men and of women at work and play, and for admiring the 
artistic wonders amongst which he continually found himself. He spent most of 
his time in the Rajputana States, and through these delectable lands he wandered 
leisurely for seven months, gossiping with shopmen in the bazaars, communing 
with cloistered pundits, sporting and feasting with Maharajas and gracing 
Viceregal ceremonies. The Feudatory Princes seem to have vied with each other 
in entertaining him with regal prodigality, wherefore marble palaces, Rolls-Royce 
cars, “simpkin” pegs, and seductive dancing girls were, as often as not, the 
agriments of his daily life. His reactions to the great monuments of Indian art, 
her vast plains, her rivers and mountains, he expresses with an eloquence that 
brings a new lustre to these oft-described and rather hackneyed features of the 
Indian scene; but it is in the presentation of men—and women, bien entendu—m 
the infinite variety of their complicated social conditions that he chiefly delights; 
writing of the hosts of people he met with sympathy and humour, his French 
viewpoint lending an additional piquancy to his observations. Of the English, 
officials and others with whom he must have come in contact, he says very little, 
and concerning politics he is discreet almost to the point of total suppression. 
His infrequent remarks on British rule and organization and their results, as also 
on the personnel of the Services, are in the main laudatory, tempered by a friendly 
foreigner’s good-humoured criticisms of some of our more characteristic methods. 
On the portentous changes in the form of government now impending he is 
practically silent, venturing on no more than a page or so of mild speculation as 
to the ultimate outcome of the great experiment. 

Of the nineteen chapters into which the book is divided most are given to 
animated descriptions of the author’s experiences in the society of his princely 
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friends and of their subjects of high and low degree, including a diverting, if 
slightly rhapsodic, account of the wedding festivities of the Heir-Apparent of 
Patiala, at which he was an honoured guest. There is an interesting chapter on 
Delhi, where the author was duly impressed by the stately ceremonial of Viceroy's 
House, the Council of Princes and the panorama of the New City. For the rest 
there are glimpses of the cities of the Punjab, of the United Provinces, and as far 
east as Benares, whence the author returned ultimately to Bombay, his starting- 
point. 

The book is well got up, has twenty-eight excellent photographic illustrations, 
notably that of Lord Willingdon talking to the beautiful Rani of Mandi, a map of 
sorts, and an index. Such is the skill of the translator that English readers will 
scarcely realize that the work was originally written in French. 

W. A. Graham. 


The Tiger Hunters. By Brigadier-General R. G. Burton. 85 * x 5!*. Pp. 

xvi■^225■l■xxxii. 16 illustrations. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

The traveller who looks back on life's road becomes aware that some parts of 
it, for no apparent reason, have sunk into oblivion, while others stand out clear 
as events of yesterday. This book of reminiscences seems to have been written by 
General Burton for the pleasure of recalling to himself, as much as for the enter¬ 
tainment of others, some of these high-lights. Scenes of childhood in India, some¬ 
where about the golden days of “Little Henry's Bearer”; boyhood in an English 
school; soldiering in the West Indies. Then comes cantonment life in India, the 
same cantonment apparently, viewed from an allegorical Mount Pisgah, as that in 
which his earlier years were spent. And lastly, taking up rather more than half 
the book, a prolonged shooting expedition in the company of his brother, and the 
slaying of many, many tigers. "This big game hunting narrative, we are told, 
actually records the incidents of several trips so welded together as to make a 
single story; an arrangement, it must be said, by which the book loses somewhat. 
It is rather disconnected, no dates are given, nor arc we given much guide as to 
loealities, though it may be guessed perhaps that the author's experiences were 
mostly in Hyderabad and the Deccan. There are also repetitions, such as the 
several descriptions given of the Banjara tribe. And finally the bag of tigers is 
bigger than would have been possible in a single trip, even in those palmy days of 
Indian big game hunting. Having said this, I must at once correct any false im¬ 
pression 1 may have given by saying that the book will give very great pleasure 
to all who enjoy reading about big game, though, having read it, they may perhaps 
mutter with a sigh—“India wasl” The book, too, will be appreciated not only 
by those who can look back on similar scenes to those depicted For the novice 
also General Burton is a pleasant and experienced guide, though it may be re¬ 
marked that a preference for black powder as a propellent for buckshot would 
not be shared by many in these days. And why use buckshot at all? 

Of the several ways of shooting tigers, dictated generally by the nature of the 
jungle. General Burton's was that of beating up to posted guns, a method that 
must eventually entail dealing with a wounded tiger on foot—probably the most 
dangerous situation in any sport; for wounded animals cannot be left to be a 
menace to local inhabitants. Of tiger “lore” there is not a great deal. The 
subject indeed has been treated exhaustively in a previous book by the same author. 
For all that, there are discussed some interesting jungle enigmas. Why, for in¬ 
stance, it is asked, and a reply suggested, should man-slaying carnivorz reject the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet of their victims, as the dogs did that of 
the unfortunate Jezebel. 
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It will be noticed with approval that m this volume General Burton prefers 
not to mention Indian politics. Also that of the many Indians—soldiers, shikaris, 
servants and oAers—that pass across its pages, of no one is a harsh or critical word 
spoken. Is it not indeed a story of days when, to the Indian, British officers were 
really and truly ma bapi 

On closing the book one feels inclined to apostrophize the author much as 
Kingsley did his “ burra shibflrree ”—" You have played the great game in your 
work and killed the great game in your play. . . . How many starving vilUges 
have you fed with the flesh of elephant or buflalo? How many have you de¬ 
livered from man-eating tigers, or wary old alligators, their craws full of poor 
girls’ bangles ? Your brains must be one deposit in which gaur and sambur, hog 
and tiger, rhinoceros and elephant, lie heaped together. . . . And therefore I 
like to think of you-” 

R. L K. 


Honoris Lawrence; A Fragment of Indian History. By Maud Diver. 

Pp. 524. John Murray, ids. 

It seems almost an intrusion to try and review this charming book. It is in 
parts so very intimate. But nevertheless the reader will find it is good to be taken 
by the many pasages in Lady Lawrence’s own words into the confidence of one 
of those remarkable women who, from time to time in our history, has journeyed 
to the confines of the Empire to inspire her husband, and to bring something very 
beautiful into the lives of those fortunate enough to be counted as her friends. 

Honoria Marshall, brought up in the wilds of Donegal, had early developed a 
love of nature and of wild open spaces which tinged with romance an ardent and 
intelligent character, 

“ The little rills of Roona 
Had wandered through her heart.” 

She first met Henry Lawrence, a tall lanky subaltern, when she was nineteen 
and he twenty-one. But it was only after ten years of punctilious and almost 
insupportable forbearance on his part, while doubt and uncertainty troubled her, 
that her longing, as constant as his, was fulfilled. 

A tedious sea voyage, fortunately relieved by a keen sense of humour, and the 
daily writing of a very voluminous journal, brought her at last to Calcutta, 
where, however, another long wait had to be endured, as Henry Lawrence was 
delayed in coming. But on August 26, 1837, she was able to begin another of ha 
intimate journals as Honoria Lawrence. Journals were truly the fashion of the 
period, for she daily recorded her “ non-events,” with occasional interludes in her 
husband’s queer illegible handwriting. To these she would respond as if he had 
spoken, and in this quaint fashion they kept up a kind of written conversation. 

Her first station—Gorakhpur—did not appeal to her. It is interesting to note 
that at the same time as the Lawrences were journeying to Gorakhpur, the Hon. 
Emily Eden was journeying up-country with her brother. Lord Auckland. Miss 
Eden's clever sketch of a small Indian station is an apt parallel to Honoria 
Lawrence’s outspoken picture of Gorakhpur. 

But Henry was soon to leave the small station in order to start on the survey 
of a large district, and Honoria found happiness in the sole companionship of her 
husband in the loneliness of the jungle, l^jor James Abbott, one of Lawrence’s 
political assistants at a later stage, described bow " in her enthusiastic love of him 
she found delight in the solitary tent, in half-furnished comfortless bungalows, in 
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wandering through jungles or dreary tracts of land. Nothing was without interest 
in her eyes.” All through her married life her faithful journals continued to give 
shrewd and humorous comment on Indian life and character, and to-tell of her life 
in various Indian stations in the Punjab, of her interesting experiences in Nepal, 
where Henry was appointed Resident, and also of the famous t^wrence Hill 
Schools founded for the children of British soldiers. While she was in England 
she found and inspired Mr, Parker, the Superintendent of the first Lawrence 
school at Sanawar. 

Circumstances forced her to spend two reluctant years in England, but these 
“only served to confirm her allegiance to India, with its freedom and constant 
movement and escape from conventions. India that had blessed her with a 
unique marriage. For all her abiding love of Northern Ireland, this was the 
country in which she desired to live and die, never more so than during a secluded 
summer in Kashmir.” Ail too soon that desire to die in India was fulfilled, and 
she passed away at Mount Abu at the early age of forty-five, leaving “ a changed 
Henry Lawrence—changed in aspect and in speech—who faced the few years of 
life that remained to him.” 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable traits in Honoria Lawrence was her 
intense individuality. Though she idolized her husband and was singularly in 
accord with him both in taste and temperament, she was “ neither an echo nor a 
shadow of him ” and she gave him a married life of unclouded happiness. 

" Honour, anger, valour, fire, 

A love that life could never tire. 

Death quench or evil stir; 

The mighty master gave to her.” 

The author modestly claims that her book is a fragment of Indian history, 
but, in addition to the entrancing biography, it contains an admirable con¬ 
temporary history of the Punjab, and a picture of the Mutiny up to the time of 
Henry Lawrence’s death in the Residency at Lucknow. 

The characters of the two Lawrences, Henry and John, are cleverly contrasted. 
Henry Lawrence’s system of governing the Punjab, where his power grew from 
that of a Resident to something far greater, was to place officers, specially selected 
by himself, with a force of Irregulars in each tribal area, bidding each ” setde the 
country, make the people happy and avoid rows.” In a sense he anticipated the 
system of tribal responsibility which was later so happily inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Sandeman in Baluchistan. He strongly opposed the annexation of the 
Punjab and desired to use all its resources exclusively in the service of the province 
itself under British leadership. But the advice which the younger brother John 
Lawrence gave to Lord Dalhousie prevailed and the Punjab was annexed. Tliis 
caused a definite estrangement between them, but the generosity of Henry’s 
nature is shown in the characteristic lack of bitterness with which he said at the 
last, “ I forgive my brother John.” 

Mrs. Diver’s book is very skilfully written; for in it biography, history and 
romance are charmingly blended. J. S. S. 


Scott of the Shan Hills: Orders and Impressions. Edited by G. E. 
Mitton (Lady Scott). 9* x 6*. Pp. 333. Illustrations and maps. London: 
John Murray. 15s. 

With the annexation of Upper Burma, the Shan country, that important but 
loosely attached appanage of the Burmese Crown now known as the Federated 
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Shan States, became a part of British India, and its settlement one of the many 
problems that faced the Government of India as a resalt of the war of 18S5. 
The disruption’ of Burnu, intrigues of China, French Indo-China and other 
eastern and south-eastern neighbours, and the internecine bickerings of the Shan 
chieftains amongst whom authority had been distributed under Burmese rule, soon 
reduced the whole taritory to a condition of chaos in which certain irreconcilables 
of the Burmese war found an Alsatia and reauiting ground for forces with which 
to dispute British authority in the newly acquir^ provinces of Burma proper. 
Thus the Shan problem very soon became one of the first importance, and civil 
and military expeditions were organized under officers, selected chiefly from 
Burma, to explore and subsequently to occupy this unknown land. And amongst 
those officers was James George Scott, recently appointed Assistant Commissioner 
in Upper Burma, whose memoirs, compiled by his widow from his own reports, 
letters and innumerable other writings, constitute this remarkable book. 

As the title of the volume implies, its centre is Scott’s career in the Shan States. 
It opens with the briefest possible account of his boyhood, and records in a couple 
of chapters his early struggles and adventures, themselves material for an epic; 
the wild prelude, as it were, to the main theme of his life’s achievement And it 
closes with not much more than an indication of the long years that followed his 
honoured retirement; first the disarmed hero, fretting for fields left unconquered, 
and, maybe, at man’s ingratitude, and later the contented philosopher, happy in 
bucolic and literary pursuits sweetened by domestic felicity. 

It is probable that neither the late Dr. Marks, the very astute Principal of 
St. John’s College, Rangoon, who suggested Scott for the Burma Commission, nor 
Sir Charles Bernard, who recommended the appointment to the Government of 
India, realized anything like the full value of their man or how soon and how 
amply he was to justify their selection. How, within two years from the date 
of his appointment, he would have become a terror to the evilly disposed and his 
name a household word throughout Shanland and, by more than one act of con¬ 
spicuous daring and ingenuity, would have broken up a widespread conspiracy 
and earned a decoration more usually the reward of long years of service. Such, 
however, was the case, and here is the story of those early exploits and of countless 
others that filled the years to come, told in the words of the man himself with all 
the spirit, the fire and the humour that came irrepressibly from his pen to the 
bewilderment of staid officialdom and the delight of the general public. The 
book is, in truth, a saga, second to none of the many that record the evolution of 
the British Empire and the devotion of her sons in all the corners of the earth. 
There is rare fascination in following this gay, generous-hearted, obstreperous and 
enormously capable little Scotsman through the stages of his astonishing career. 
As scholar in Germany and at Oxford; as journalist in London, and incidentally a 
prominent member of the “Harlequins”; as war correspondent in Malaya, French 
Indo-China, Burma; as schoolmaster; as student of the Inner Temple; as warrior, 
explorer, linguist, historian, novelist and diplomat; finally, as ruler of a great and 
prosperous territory, the peaceful consolidation and development of which were 
mainly the direct results of his own courage, personality and never-failing resource. 

Scott grasped life joyously and with both hands, baulking at nothing and trying 
with all his might at all he undertook. Though Government Headquarters, 
alarmed by his impetuosity and impatience of control, and shocked by his 
frequently pungent language, sought at times to curb their fierce little satrap, he 
was not to be thwarted when once decided upon a line of action, but, evading 
inctwvenient instructions, would trust to his star to see him through the tightest 
of places, and to results for subsequent justification. The Nelsonic incident of the 
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heliograph related on page 278 (there was no wireless then), with its sequel of 
acknowledgment and reward, is but one of many instances of this independence 
and readiness to accept risk and responsibility. 

Doubtles Scott drived moral support from the knowledge that as an ex¬ 
journalist he had always a good press to back him, but, whether at football, 
writing or fighting, he never played to the gallery, but sought with single-minded 
persistence to do hit duty as it appeared to him. 

Lady Scott is to be congratulated on this fitting tribute to her husband's 
memory, a book that will lx welcomed by the company of his admirers and 
which will doubtless be read with pleasure and profit by many to whom he was 
not personally known. The illustrations, especially the extraordinarily true portrait 
at the beginning, are excellent, many of the photographs being the work of Scott 
himself. W. A. Cxaham. 


Return to Malaya. By R. H. Bruce I-ockhart. Pp. i+426. Putnam. los. 6d. 

The Malayan countries fascinate all who have lived in them: the more so if 
trouble has been taken to learn the language and cultivate a mood sympathetic to 
the nature of the Malays, those “ gendcmen-idlcrs,” whose ideals were and arc 
diametrically opposed to the hustling, vigorous, and ever more blatant West. 

Bruce Lockhart was never unsusceptible to this fascination. A disciple of Pierce 
Loti and Coiuad, he heard Malaya calling, more than a quarter of a century after 
he had had to leave her as a young malaria-riddled planter. 

Sailing by Dutch mail-boat, he describes his impressions of Pulau Wei, off 
Sumatra's north-west coast. Though wrong as to the age of the port of Sabang, 
he describes that earthquake-visited islet vividly: equally vivid are his sketches of 
Medan in Sumatra, and all too short his few words on the lovely hill station of 
Brast'agi and that great inland sea, the Toba Meet. 

Arriving at Singapore, he sets out the enormous changes effected in the last 
two decades: the increased and enervating luxury of the European standard of 
living; the almost universal knowledge of at least some English among its polyglot 
inhabitants; European baths; jaz2-bands; "the huge increase in the number of 
white women” (greatly augmented by the families of the ever-growing naval, 
military, and air forces) “ and the passing of the directing force of social life into 
their hands.” 

He extends his travels to Java, Bali, Macassar (though, alas I as regards the 
last, he did not continue his Celebes journey to include a visit to the Minnehasa 
country, that strange enclave of white descendants of Portuguese settlers). Of all 
these delectable spots his descriptions are minute, pungent, humorous and 
picturesque. Especially to be enjoyed are his word-paintings of Batavia and 
Buitenzorg, of the superb Puntiak view, of Lembang (where that charming and 
ill-fated genius Biretti built his “ folly ”), of Djokjakarta with its blended cultures, 
of Hindu Prambanan, of Buddhist Tjandi Mendoet, and of that architectural 
wonder of the world, Bara Boedoer. Description, political criticism, clear-cut 
observance of materialistic tendencies, ribald but amazingly excellent anecdotes, 
all issue from his facile pen. He sees the Governor-General; the graves of Djokja's 
former Sultans; the famous and death-dealing volcanic twins, Merapi and Mer- 
baloe; a Javanese shadow play; and a Wayang Wayang by the dancers of the 
Sultan of Ojokja. He describes the ruins of that Khmer civilizadon which, one 
thousand years ago, burst from Southern India across Java and Bali, and which, 
in a sister stream—but without leaving any written record of its birth, its apogee, 
or its decline—built the imperishable wonders of Angkor Watt. He goes to 
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Soerakarta, whose Sultan it the “ Nail of the World,” and interviews a Dutchman 
who was in sympathy with the Nationalistic Movement in Java—that flaring, 
flaming, sullen movement, so like the inmost nature of the Javanese themselves, 
which, starting in the intellectual Boedi Oetomo ("Beautiful Endeavour”), 
expanded into the more popular Sarekat Islam under Tjokro Aminoto—which last, 
together with the more dangerous Insulinde party, foundling of Sneevliet, has 
kept, and still keeps, the Dutch Government uneasy and apprehensive. "The 
Dutch, while the greatest colonists whom the world has ever seen, have also been 
the greatest exploiters." Wherein lies the cue to their present uneasiness. He sees 
how in that island teeming with 40,000,000 peasants, where Nature gives so 
lavishly, the Javanese peasantry, exploited and re.exploited, “ are, in many districts, 
starving.” Daendel’s corvie-built roads, the curses of Heerendienst, coupled with 
gross official corruption, have left a hard legacy. 

In lighter vein he then visits Bali, the most densely populated island in the 
world, that strange Buddhist territory, with its lovely nude beauties; whose 
storied attractions, seized upon by tourist travel-kings, are now being exploited 
with the inevitable result. Yet here again grim tragedy intrudes as he tells of 
the self-sacrifice in 1906 of the Balinese princes and princesses in the Den Pasar 
poepoetan, mowed down by the unwilling Dutch machine-gunners—a second rape 
of Chitor. With time, however, the Dutch here, as in blood-soaked Acheh, have 
wisely relaxed and, ruling through the native Regents, have now established an 
almost model control, with a minimum of European direction. 

The description of Besakih, built, 3,000 feet above the sea, on>terraced courts, 
"one of the Seven Wonders of the East,” the annually visited Mekka of the 
Balinese, is followed, quite k la Bruce Lockhart, by a most apposite but salty 
anecdote—fit companion to the immortal chestnut set out on pages 120-121. 

Throughout Bali there exists the Guild system, a form of natural communism. 
Sculptors, carvers, decorators and builders—and the Balinese are great at all of 
these—are bound in guilds. Like the ancient Greek, in Periklean days, every 
Balmese is an artist, expressing himself happily and naturally in dancing or 
sculpture—both intimately entwined with his religion. "And Balinese art is a 
living force, constantly progressing, continuously experimenting.” 

Finally, the author returns to his old 1907 home, Pantai, in the Negri Sembilan, 
the smallest of the four Federated Malay States. Here he secs the remnants of his 
erst famous football XI. Sadly he leaves Malaya, and in this sadness he holds 
those many readers who like him can say, " I, too, have lived in Arcady.” 

Return to Malaya, however, is no mere travel-book, delightful and brilliant 
as it is in that respect. It is a book which everyone who has lived in the Negri 
Negri Malayu should, and doubtless will, read with pleasurable interest. But the 
book deserves a far larger public. It is full of deep observation. With unerring 
and almost uncanny precision it probes the merits and demerits of British and 
Dutch Colonial Administration. 

Among many points to which the author draws attention and which merit 
serious consideration and careful notice may be mentioned the following: 

(a) Importance of Malayan iron and ilmenite deposits to Japan (p. 96); Japan 
and Singapore (p. a86). 

(i) Is not the present tendency of the white man to sacrifice prestige for 
sartorial undress comfort much to be deplored politically? (p. 100). 

(c) The Colonial Civil Service no longer appeals to the best type of educated 
young Englishman; contrast with the excellence of the present Dutch Civil 
Servants (pp. 103-104, 213, and 348). Suggestions for ameliorating our British 
Service in Malaya (pp. 412-414}. 
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(J) Apropos of the excellence of the present Dutch Colonial Civil Service and 
its intimate grasp of many native questions: “ It is astonishing that no arrange¬ 
ments have been made for an interchange of information and instructional visits 
by the Civil Servants of both countries ” (Malaya and Java) (p. 193). 

(e) Local Government initiative now curtailed; intense dependence on Down¬ 
ing Street; “yes-men" promoted. The local Governor a human “post-box" for 
receiving the Home Government's instructions (p. 106). 

(/) Greater need for selecting suitable Governors for the Straits Settlements; 
unfortunate appointments, with one exception, since the war (p. toy). 

(g) The Loal Government has been “ rushed ” from Downing Street over the 
matter of Malayan self-government (p. 163). [Malaya, like Irak, is not yet ripe 
for any such hurried curtailment of the European civilian cadres.] 

(i) The important question of controlled or uncontrolled vice. Especial 
attention is called to this vital matter (pp. 112-127). [In this connection the 
"Straits Budget" of November 5, 1936, notes that "nearly 2,000 more venereal 
disease cases were reported at clinics in the Straits Settlements during the first six 
months of this year as compared with the same period in 1935”—the figures 
being 11,401 against 9,7471 ] 

(/) The coming and ever more insistent dilemma: the “ right" of members 
of races born in Malaya, but not Malays, to enter the administrative branch of the 
Malay Civil Service (p. 220). 

(/) A concise condemnation of the "decentralization” movement for the 
Federated Malay States. “ Now that local powers have been restored, the men 
capable of exercising this responsibility are no longer there" (p. 189). [This 
refers to the notoiious “policy" of Sir L. Guillemard.] 

The grave evils of the “ clerical ” education of the masses—a direct induce¬ 
ment to communistic discontent (p. 116). [The sad example of Ceylon has been 
overlooked in Singapore, where as late as the end of October, 1936, the Governor 
made the banal admission that Government recognized the need to correct the 
clerical bias in local education I ] 

How true and pointed these and many other unquoted criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions arc—how vitally important to Malaya is a careful and impartial con¬ 
sideration of them—is a matter which is known to the initiated and which has, 
in many cases, long been known to them. Their mouths and pens necessarily 
being muzzled, it is the more cheering to know that in this brilliant volume 
Bruce Lockhart has drawn the veil for a far larger public than could have been 
attracted by other means. 

Return to Malaya, to sum up, is a remarkable book, providing food for 
thought, political instruction, a delightful vade mecum, a fund of well-told 
anecdotes, and a penetrating and varied attraction which merits the thanks, as it 
will compel the delighted appreciation, of a very large body of readers. 

W. H. Lee Warner. 


Far East in Ferment By Guenther Stein. Methuen, tos. 6d. 

Mr. Stein, with good reason, defines the Russo-Manchurian frontter as one of 
the two storm centres of the world; and though he is not here concerned with 
European politics, he draws an effective analogy between Japan and modem 
Germany. He is no optimist; and indeed few observers perceive any easy solution 
of the conflict between the ambitions of China and Japan. The brightest hope few 
the peace of the Far East, which, in a narrowing world, is the peace of Europe 
also, lies in the Eastern genius for compromise. In North China, at least, this 



has already postponed more than one crisis. In changing times postponement of 
troable is half-way to settlement: the next day may see a new grouping of forces 
and a new alignment of contention. 

The author provides a useful estimate of the opposing armies on the Man¬ 
churian frontiers, and of the economic resources on which they must rely, though 
one has to remember that accurate military statistics are not available. One of the 
surprising elements in this tension, and in the recent fighting on the Russian and 
Outer Mongol borders, is the lack of any real raison i'itre for war, which might 
ruin both countries and would probably advantage neither. In attributing the 
antagonism to blind mistrust Mr. Stein no doubt comes near the truth. 

His whole book might be described as a “ still" of the situation at the present 
moment, with just enough historical background to place recent events in 
perspective. A student might criticize its freedom from detail, but this will make 
it the more welcome to other readers. The book is not one for the shelves of a 
reference library so much as for immediate reading. The subject is involved, 
demanding breadth of view and knowledge of the psychology of three peoples. 
That the picture is neither confused nor vague is a tribute to the author’s 
familiarity with his material. After the “headline” style of so much un¬ 
informed writing on North-East Asia, it is refreshing to discover a straightforward 
and unexaggerated account of the trends that have led to the recent clashes 
between Japan and Russia, and between Japan and China. Mr. Stein neither 
passes judgments nor indulges in prophecies; and the immense interest of the 
subject-matter fully justifies an objective approach. 

The strength and weakness of modern Japan, the extent of latent liberal 
thought, the degree of unity in the nation, are examined clearly and are what one 
needs especially to know, though one remains uncertain how far the mass of 
opinion supports a foreign policy of expansion, how far the cleavage between 
military and civil authority is real, how far apparent. That, however, is a hard 
question. 

Mr. Stein appears to have a more intimate knowledge of Japan than of China, 
but his outline of the Chinese political situation is excellent. He believes the 
capacity of China for active as well as passive resistance to be growing steadily, 
though he does not underestimate the time needed before her military strength 
can be really equal to the defences of the country. 

An unusually revealing opinion of a young Japanese general is given. “Finance 
does not exist when the country's future is at stake. Finance must adapt itself to 
Japan's needs. It cannot be the other way round." The attitude of the “ young 
officer party ” could not have been better phrased. In another chapter Mr. Stein 
observes that the natural rivalry of the army and navy may “ play an even more 
important rdle in the future, as practically the only stabilizing feature in Japanese 
domestic politics.” These quotations indicate that the book is anything but super¬ 
ficial, though the latter opinion is sufficiently important to justify development, 
particularly in regard to Japanese policy in China. 

The spirit of the Japanese army and its traditions are amply discussed: in any 
future campaign these are likely to play an outstanding part. The weakness of 
the Japanese lies, as Mr. Stein points out, in the discouraging effect of a single 
reverse on the general morale. Fpr the Japanese soldier, however, the traditions 
of war have a religious force: will his Soviet opponents, courageous though they 
are, fight with the same inspiration for the ideals of modern Russia? 

There are one or two points that might have been emphasized; for instance, 
the determined efforts on ffie part of Japan to establish Manchurian representation 
in Outer Mongolia; and the recent campaign for increased Japanese control in the 
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International Settlement at Shanghai, But there is much more in the book to 
appreciate than to aiticize, and it makes excellent reading (or anyone interested 
in the development and future of Manchuria. 

A few minor errors have crept in. Manchurian Mongolia is desaibed as taking 
up the eastern part of " Manchoukuo.” General Doihara is misspelt “Diohara"; 
and the province of Chahar referred to consistendy as “ Charar." 

It is a pity that we should have to twist our tongues over “Manchoukuo” 
(generally misspelt Manchukuo) when the territory has long been known as 
Manchuria. In point of fact, the Chinese name of the new state since the 
Emperor's accession has been not Manchoukuo, but Manchoudkuo. 


Key Economic Areas in Chinese History. By Ch’ao-ting Chi, Ph.D. 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

This book is a study—written by a Chinese on a post-graduate course in the 
United States—of the history of public control and development of waterways in 
China. To most foreign residents of China, who can only think of the Grand 
Canal, the network of canals round Shanghai and, possibly, one or two isolated 
examples of irrigation systems such as that on the Chengtu plain or the Lo River 
Valley in Honan, it may come as a surprise to learn how much work of this nature 
existed in the past and of the number of gazetteers and other records on the 
subject that exist. 

In the course of his study of the subject the author conceived the idea of 
tracing the history of regions which successively became paramount owing to their 
control of the water-supply of a neighbourhood; such regions he terms the Key 
Economic Areas. 

His theory is that, primitive society consisting of a number of self-sufficient 
village communities grouped around a well or other permanent water-supply, the 
only possibility of development lies m the concentrauon of the resources of several 
such communities: the centre develops until it is no longer self-supporting, but 
requires to be supplied by the units which it protects, and the most obvious means 
is by making or aeating waterways for the transportation of supplies: later these 
channels are used also for irrigation or drainage, as necessary according to the 
type of country. Actually—as m the case of the Cheng Kuo Canal in Shensi— 
the canal which was to create a Key Economic Area was often made casually and 
almost accidentally: but the effect of this canal was to make the Wei River Valley 
the first Key Area, and subsequent extensions and improvements inevitably 
extended its influence down into the Central Yellow River Valley and thence to 
the Huai and Lower Yangtse. 

But here the theory appears to falter and even to contradict itself: for while 
the Yangtse, once it had been drained, was obviously a more fertile region, so 
that it inevitably became the new Key Area, the capital and centre of gravity 
was not necessarily established therein: in fact, after varying between Sian, 
Loyang, Nanking, and Hangchow, it was finally established, with only brief 
intervals, for centuries at Peking. No doubt this was due to other than economic 
factors, such as the preference of a Mongol or Manchu dynasty and the fact that 
the potential enemy lay always to the north: but the fact remains that the centre 
was frequently, if not generally, outside the Key Area, and in fact attempts 
were made at times to create an artificial Key Area in the vicinity of the political 
capital. 

But however that may be-^d the author does not claim to give a new 



iaterprctation of Chinese history—this line of approach is certainly hdpful in 
studying a very confused problem from a new angle. It would appear to have 
originated in the form of an academic treatise, and does not in consequence 
make for light reading; but the author has come upon, and made good use of, a 
valuable source of information on certain aspects of Chinese history, and in his 
introduction foreshadows his intention of developing the idea and utilizing the 
material for further studies of the subject. There is certainly scope for such a 
work, but it might be emphasized that for the ordinary reader, who does not 
carry the map of China in his head, the inclusion of a more detailed map— 
showing, where necessary, both earlier place-names as well as their modern 
equivalents—would be a welcome addition. A. G. N. O. 


China’s Red Army Marches. By Agnes Smedley. 8''x5i" Pp. xxii+311. 

London; Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd. 5s. 

It is related that when the then termed Nationalist Army was moving on 
Central China in the winter of 1926-27 and having overrun the British Con¬ 
cessions at Hankow and Kiukiang was about to turn east to Nanking and 
Shanghai, the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was interviewed by a British 
missionary who asked if he realized the risk he was taking in accepting help from 
the Soviet, and that he was in fact “ riding the tiger.” To this Chiang is said to 
have replied that he realized the danger, but was confident that when the time 
came he could rid himself of the incubus, but in the meanwhile he could not 
afford to do without such help; in fact, without that his movement could not 
have succeeded any more than the numerous earlier attempts during the fifteen 
years of the Republic to throw off the domination of the Northern War Lords. 
He added that while he did not approve of many of the measures and methods, 
he regarded all that as the price that had to be paid for Russian assistance. This 
book gives some account of the price that was paid, and is still being paid, by 
the Chinese people. 

For the armies moved on, leaving chaos and desolation in their wake: the 
leaders became tbe National Government of China, and just when they appeared 
to be gaining effective control of the whole country there came the Japanese 
forward move of 1931, and a new and more serious problem was raised. In the 
meanwhile, whenever the struggle with other enemies permitted, attempts were 
made from time to time to cope with the Red Menace in the centre. This book— 
written by an American woman who, according to her publishers, is one of those 
who can see little good in her own country or colour and has for years busied 
herself with the woes and subversive movements of Indians, Koreans, and Chinese 
—gives a good journalistic account of the earlier years of this movement and the 
attempts of the Central Government to crush it. It is naturally not a first-hand 
aaount, but the authoress obviously had access to first-hand information on the 
subject. It is frankly propagandist (and was, in consequence, promptly banned 
in China), and is marred by an attempt to force the picture of Chinese life into 
the frame of a nation of serfs, priest-ridden and crushed under the burden of 
landlord-usurers on the Russian or Indian pattern. The Chinese peasantry has 
had no doubt plagues a-plenty: and there are no doubt (especially in Hunan and 
Kiangsi, with which she is chiefly concerned) oppressive landlords and usurers 
who are sometimes the same person; but the Chinese as a race are certainly not 
priest-ridden, and when banditry, civil war, and natural calamities such as 
drought and flood permit, live a life that would compare favourably with that of 
the peasant population of most countries and most ages. 
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Two questions oaturaily arise in connection with the Red Movement in China, 
and it is interesting to consider the extent to which this book supplies an answer 
to them. First, how came it that the Central Government with all its resources 
was unable to cope with the movement for so long, and even now has not finally 
extinguished it? We need not concern ourselves with the propagandist’s explana¬ 
tion for the desaiption of the terrain-mountainous, wooded country with no 
roads, where aircraft was of no avail and communications by river were slow and 
uncertain—and the nature of the opposition, composed of a few fanatical pro¬ 
fessional soldiers and agitators, bandits and desperate peasants who knew the 
country thoroughly and could revert to their peasant status if pressure became too 
strong, made it an almost superhuman task for the best of troops: and in fact 
the surprising thing is that the ill-trained, ill-disciplined forces at the disposal of 
the Government—many of them peasants hastily recruited or brought in by press- 
gangs—were able to succeed as well as they have. 

As regards the second question—the extent to which the attempt to set up a 
Red State succeeded—the book is equally illuminating in a negative sense. Any¬ 
one who lived in the Yangtse in the middle ’twenties will remember the ferment 
that was caused by the arrival of the Red Armies and their specious promises of 
a new Utopia; this was not so surprising in view of the oppression and spliation 
to which the people had been subjected ever since the foundation of the Republic. 
But they were quickly disillusioned: communism showed here, as elsewhere, that 
it is a barren creed that can break down the old system, but has nothing workable 
to put in its place. In this connection it should be emphasized that the dust- 
jacket with its map, showing “ the forces operating in China ” and " the dates of 
the expansion of Japanese Imperialism," is most misleading. The only connection 
between “ Japanese Imprialism ’’ and the Red Movement is that, in recent years 
(for the map dates back to the cession of Formosa in 1895), each has taken 
advantage of the Central Government’s preoccupation with the other to make a 
new move: on the other hand, there has been no such development or extension 
of the area under Red control as might be thought by the casual reader of this 
book and the map. In fact, it is clear—even from a partisan account such as this 
—that the Red Army marches indeed from one province to another, but only as 
a horde of locusts devouring and desolating the country and moving on to another 
part when there is nothing left to devour. 

A. G. N. O. 


“ Living China Modem Chinese Short Stories. Compiled and edited 
by Edgar Snow. With an Introduction by the Editor and an Essay on Modern 
Chinese Literature by Nym Wales. 8" x 5". Pp. 355. Frontispiece. London : 
Harrap. 1936. 8s. 

So much has been done of recent years to ppularize the Chinese arts in this 
country, that it seems extraordinary her literature has had so little attention. There 
are, of course, scholars’ translations of the great classics, but beyond these and one 
or two modern translations of classical fiction, such as Pearl Buck's monumental 
“All Men are Brothers,” little has been done. The modern Chinese literary 
movement is a closed book to the English reader, and as a first attempt to open it 
this work, slight though it is, deserves notice. 

It is perhaps a pity that these translations are ail of short stories, some of them 
little more than sketches. But, as the editor explains in his introduction, it is on 
the short story that the modern Chinese writer has mainly concentrated during 
the “ renaissance ’’ period of the last twenty years; and this is symptomatic of the 
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restless mood and lack of sustained purpose that distinguishes him from his 
ancestors; he seems to have lost the faculty for doing the big thing slowly. 

It is also perhaps a pity that the editor, who is Peiping correspondent of the 
Daily Herald- and Neiv Yorl^ Sun, should have devoted his efforts so exclusively 
to writers of Radical persuasion, most of whom seem to have been either banned, 
imprisoned, or even executed for their political views by the present only mildly 
(by many countries' standards) reactionary Government. Not all literary creative 
impulse necessarily resides in the revolutionary camp, and some of the slighter 
sketches included might well have given place to others, which no doubt exist, of 
more moderate po'suasion. There is altogether too much political bias behind the 
book, as instance a statement in the concluding essay, which states that “our best 
writers are at present almost without exception Leftists. This seems to be because 
their writings are the only ones of sufficient vital content seriously to interest 
intellectuals.” It is a pity, because many of the stories are so good in themselves 
that they lose value by the intrusion of editorial politics. 

Pride of place is given to Lu Hsun, with seven of whose stories the book opens. 
There is also a short biography of this remarkable man, and a photograph which 
shows a face of fine intelligence and power. A middle-aged man and a revo¬ 
lutionary of many years’ standing, he has been one of the mainsprings of China’s 
modern literary movement. His stories, as translated, seem to possess high literary 
merit in English, as presumably in Chinese also. Indeed, perhaps the most 
noticeable feature of the book is the excellence of translation, at any time no easy 
matter, but doubly difficult where Chinese literary idioms are involved. Anything 
like a literal translation would be totally unintelligible in English, and the editor 
and his Chinese helpers are greatly to be congratulated. 

Each of the remaining seventeen stories, all by different authors, is headed by 
a short biographical note, and at the end is a rather dull essay on " The Modern 
Chinese Literary Movement,” by Miss Nym Wales, which is mainly a string of 
names and leaves the reader little the wiser. 

J. S. S. 


River of Golden Sand. By Thomas Woodroofe. 8i" x ji". Pp. 325. Faber 
and Faber, Ltd. 8$. 6d. net. 

This is a jolly book. About the only thing wrong with it is its tide, which 
gives no idea of the contents. The River of Golden Sand is not striedy speaking 
the great Yangtze river, but that part of it, the Chinsha (gold sand) river, which 
flows from the mountain fastnesses of Tibet into the upper reaches of the Yangtze- 
chiang. 

The scene is laid in the Yangtze valley, and the book is a rollicking naval yarn 
from beginning to end. It is so well and truly written that it can scarcely have 
been other than the actual experiences of the author, who rivals Bartimeus in the 
way he is able to reproduce with photographic fidelity the life of naval officers in 
the gunboats which patrol the Yangtze. On many occasions these vessels have 
played an important rfile in maintaining law and order, sometimes at the cost of 
lives. Most of this service has been inobtrusively and effectively carried out to a 
degree gratefully recognized by Chinese and foreigners alike. Fearlessness and 
di^plined commonsense have quelled many an outbreak which otherwise would 
have taken a serious turn. 

Our consuls in the various treaty ports all along the river could testify to the 
tight corners out of which they have been helped by the timely arrival of a gun- 
brat and the landing of naval parties who have stolidly and calmly proceed^ to 
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fulfit the dutiet allotted to them of quelling disturbances in a good-natured way, 
without hitting back when being hit. 

The author makes Toby, a young sub-lieutenant, the hero or principal char- 
acta, and round Toby’s movements are woven a scries of incidenli such as have 
often happened and are still occurring in foreign circles in China. 

These incidents are real, amusing and at tunes tragical; the truth of them may 
seem stranger than fiction, but they are none the less true. They refiect the doings 
of British naval officers who are the product of our naval system of training, which 
breeds characteristics of a self-reliant, devil-may-care, gentlemanly kind. 

When Toby emerged from the chrysalis state of midshipman and got his first 
stripe he went to the Admiralty to call upon the Commander in charge of appoint¬ 
ments, whom he luckily knew. The Commander laughed when he heard Toby’s 
request for a post abroad. 

“ Tailors dunning you or is it a girl ?” he asked jokingly. Toby stammered: 
“OhI I ... er ... no, sir. As a matter of fact I want to see something of the 
world.” He pulled himself together: “ And, sir, a small ship,” he added firmly. 
So the Commander said: “ Beetle. China. The Yangtze. How’s that suit you ?” 
“ Oh, sir, marvellous. Grand, su. Thanks awfully, su. Just what I wanted, sir,” 
gushed Toby, who had only dimly heard of China or the Yangtze and never of the 
Beetle. 

The voyage out to Shanghai and the idiosyncrasies of the passengers are well 
described, and we follow the social activities of our hero in that great city while 
waiting for his ship. Soon we find him aboard the Beetle sailing up to Hankow, 
marvelling at his captain’s grasp of the tortuous channel and his memory for the 
numerous landmarks on the banks. ” Shanghai, 1919 ” and “ The Great River ” 
are two notable chapters which give a very accurate idea of all that concerns both 
these places. It is not long before stirring events happen, and we find Toby in¬ 
volved in an exciting search of an opium-smuggling steamer. Then the Beetle is 
summoned to help in quelling a riot at Kiukiang, when the Chinese populace got 
out of hand and tried to invade the concession there. Toby is sent ashore in 
charge of an armed landing party. The only word of Chinese that they know is 
”dzo” (tsou)—"walk” or, in other words, “Move on.” He orders his men to 
keep smiling whatever happens. They approach the yelling crowd and gently but 
firmly move them back till the rioters melt away. The incident loses nothing in 
the telling. 

At one time the Beetle runs aground, and how this came about, through a 
mental aberration on the captain’s part, is well told. Next, the Beetle is sent to 
rescue the foreigners at Changsha during a period of civil warfare, and Toby 
meets great difficulty when sent ashore to bring off a fanatic missionary. 

As is said on the cover, “There is nothing to be done with this book except 
to read it.” It does not have a dull page, and is in addition lightly informative. 
The perusal of River of Golden Sand whets the appetite for more from Lieut.- 
Commander Woodroofe.who certainly wields a facile pen. 

G. D. G. 


Manchoukuo: Jewel of Asia. By O. M. B. Collier and Lieut.-Colonel 
C. L. E. Malone. 8J*x5}'’. Pp. iv-pifiy. Sixteen photographs. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 12s. fid. net. 

In the introduaion to this book the authors state that they are making an 
attempt “to put before the public a picture of the place and people without 
championing the claims of any nation or party or advancing any particular 
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policy.” This is true, asd it may be said chat the book as a whole is and 
impartial, which is all to the good considering the amount of propaganda which 
has been given out on this region. 

Tho-e is bow, I think, a real need for some fairly large, authoritative, and 
impartial work on Manchoukuo of the present day based on extensive travel and 
ob^vation and reinforced by a close study and analysis of the abundant literature 
on the subject which is now available. It cannot be said that this book supplies 
this need, but it undoubtedly supplies useful help to the study of this vast subject 

The book opens with a r&um£ of the history of China in general and 
Manchoukuo in particular from 2357 b,c. down to modern times. To us, at the 
present moment, it might seem that the recent history of this region is by far the 
most important, and it must be admitted that the treatment given to this is quite 
inadequate. The political history of modem Manchuria from the signing of the 
secret pact between Russia and China in 1896 which led to the great march of 
Russia eastward and southward to the seas, along the railway lines, down to the 
agreement between the Government of the U.S.S.R. and Marshal Chang-tso-lin, 
signed in October, 1924, handing over the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Soviet 
Government, is summed up in less than five and a half pages (pp. 64 to 69). 

Chapters III. and IV. are mainly but not entirely devoted to a general study 
of the country and its population. It is regrettable that no clear picture is pre¬ 
sented of the different types of country, including the main features of the physical 
geography, together with the main types of inhabitants dwelling in these various 
districts. 

Information on economic matters—finance, natural resources, trade, and 
industry—is somewhat scattered. It might, with advantage, have been grouped in 
one compact block in the book, seasoned with a sprinkling of useful statistics. 
Nevertheless, a striking picture is given of the tremendous actual and potential 
resources of the new state. It is rightly pointed out that these will be mainly 
exploited in the future for supplying raw materials to Japanese industry and 
foodstuffs to the Japanese industrial labour force, and partly for the increase’of 
industry in Manchoukuo itself. Such developments are likely to produce almost 
world-wide repercussions in the future. Owing to the obvious limitations of 
Japanese finance, it is a pertinent question as to whether British finance and 
industry can participate in this great work. But until the question of “recog¬ 
nition " is settled the answer will be in the negative. 

A dark picture is painted of the labour conditions prevailing in Manchoukuo 
generally, although it is admitted that wages are higher there than in China 
iproper. Taking it all round, it is probable that the standard of living is the 
highest in the Far East, excluding Japan. The late “Chang dynasty" inflicted 
much loss on the farming and commercial classes by forcing a rotten currency on 
the country. But, under their rule, Manchoukuo was preserved from the miseries 
and ruin of the general civil war. In recent years Manchoukuo has been suffering 
from the political instability, from the world depression, and from the fact that 
soya oil had been partly displaced in the world markets by other vegetable oils. 
There is good reason to hope, as the authors admit, that under Japanese protection, 
and with the developments brought in by Japanese finance and technique, steady 
if slow improvement will be achieved. 

Due reserve is maintained as to the actual status of the new country, although 
distinguished visitors arc quoted as maintaining that the country is independent. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any person who has resided in Manchoukuo 
would endorse this statement. A very fair tribute is paid to the achievements of 
the new regime, which are summarized as follows—development of communica- 
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tions aad methods of tritnsportation, reform of currency and finance, reorganiza¬ 
tion and redaction of taxation, diminution of graft and “ squeeze.” This last is 
perhaps the hardest task of all I A bright vision of the future it painted, but, as is 
clearly pointed out, much depends on the quality, tact, and adaptability of the 
body of Japanese advisers and officials who exercise the real authority. Compl-inis 
against the arrogant methods of the Japanese military elements and police are 
common, but the bulk of the Japanese civil officials, while steadily advancing 
Japanese interests, are doing their best lor the new country. 

In the final chapter we are given "a glimpse of the future,” including two 
prophecies—a clash between Soviet Russia and Japan in the near future and the 
domination of China by Japan. It must be admitted that the authors’ statements 
regarding the second possibility appear to be somewhat contradictory. But a 
Japanese Protectorate over the five northern provinces seems possible and even 
probable in the not far-distant future. It is difficult to believe, however, that the 
Central Government of China, which has improved and consolidated its position 
in recent years, would submit to this without a considerable struggle. 

There are sixteen photographic illustrations in the book. Most of these arc 
very Chinese in character. It is a pity that some picturesque and distinctive 
Manchurian types and scenes were not supplied. Two illustrations seem to call 
for some little comment. The illustration facing page 8o entitled “Potatoes are 
becoming Popular ” portrays Japanese girls hoeing potatoes, as can be seen from 
their clothes and the tail on their feet. Some explanation might be given as to 
whether these are Japanese immigrants or not. The illustration facing page 176 
entitled “The Bowler Hat adds a Western Note to this Japanese Immigrant” 
seems to be wrong, as the photograph displays a Chinese bridegroom and bride 
clad in Chinese costume (except for the bowler hat). The tiny map of Man- 
choukuo facing page 15 measures only about four inches square in all. Surely so 
important a subject needs a fair-sized map on which the whole railway system 
and other prominent features should be clearly marked. 

D. B.-B. 


When Japan Goes to War. By O. Tanin and E. Yohan. 8)" x yi". Pp. jyi, 
London: Lawrence and Wishart. 1936. 5s. 

If the first five paragraphs of the Introduction to this book are to be taken at 
their face value, the writers’ sympathies are not with Japan; for that very reason, 
they imply, they do not intend to supply answers to the questions, “ When will 
Japan, shaken by a great war, reach the limits of her possible economic effort?” 
and, “When, exhausted by the sacrifices of war, will the masses of the people 
retaliate against the adventurist policy of their ruling classes by revolution ?” 

To engage in such prophecies, m the authors’ opinion, would be to substitute 
subjective desires for scientific analysis. It needs little more than a glance through 
the pages that follow to show that their passion for analysis can leave but little 
room for any other desires, of whatever kind. 

One could wish that this were not so; had it been otherwise, the present volume 
might have been more readable than it is. 

The estimation of a nation’s war potential is a matter, first of collection of the 
necessary intdligence and, second, of the application of that intelligence to the 
concrete problenris of a war against any given enemy or group of enemies. 

In the first task Messrs. Tanin and Yohan have succeeded admiraMy; their own 
terms of reference debar them from attempting the second. 

To that extent, therefore, the book fails to satisfy. The reader is left to apply 
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the mass of statistics available in its 260 pages to whatever war may be in his 
mind, and to draw his own conclusions; with this exception, that one cannot read 
it without coming to the conclusion that Japan is not, and, failing a sweeping 
revision of her industrial and economic system, is not likely to be in a position to 
fight a successful major war against whatever Power. 

This conclusion is not a new one. It has been reached by many observers, and 
figures prominently in at least half of the recent spate of books on the Far Eat 
In the present volume, however, all relevant facts are assembled for the first time 
^ in accessible form. It is this which makes the book an indispensable addition to 
the library of serious students of Far Eastern matters. 

As has been hinted above, the book is not without its faults. Statistics rarely 
make good reading unless presented by a genius. In this case the authors’ genius 
evidcndy lies in the collection of statisdcs rather than in their presentadon. 

There is nothing to indicate that the book is translated from the Russian, but 
there are signs that it is the product of minds which do not naturally think in 
English; this leads to a peculiarly cramped style which does not add to its 
attractiveness. 

It is, of course, impossible to check the accuracy of the statistics in anything 
less than a volume of equivalent length. The authors have drawn freely upon 
all available sources which, as students will already be only too well aware, are 
often mutually contradictory. On the whole, however, the figures given are of a 
satisfactory standard of accuracy. 

The three most valuable chapters are those dealing with Japan's requirements 
for a year of war, with the war output capacity of Japanese industry and the 
availability of war materials, and with the question of war finance. 


Japan: Recollections and Impressions. By Grace James. Pp. 185. 

Illustrated. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1936. 

The authoress of this book has had a remarkable experience. The 
daughter of a British naval officer who went to Japan on a naval mission and 
remained on there in the service of the Japanese Government, she was born 
in Japan during the Meiji era and passed her childhood there until she was 
old enough to go to school in England. She then severed practically all 
connection with Japan until she returned there on a visit about forty years 
afterwards in 1934. She thus saw Japan when it was in the throes of the 
first stage of modernization and then viewed it as a great and powerful 
world Power. It is this experience which forms the basis and the genesis of 
her book. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with recollec¬ 
tions of childhood passed in Tokyo. The second part contains pictures and 
impressions of modern Japan. In the third and final part an attempt is made 
to sum up and to interpret the achievements and accomplishments of Japan. 

To many who read this book the first part may seem to be the best. The 
authoress is endowed with a remarkable memory, and she possesses in a high 
degree the gift of description. She provides us with a farming series of 
delicately coloured sketches made up from the peregrinations of three small 
English children, shepherded by a kindly Chinese amah, in what is rightly 
termed “ a child’s paradise.” As on a film, many scenes pass before our 
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eyes—the Japanese house in which the family lived, the friendly servants, the 
street scenes, the quaint shops, the gardens, and the flowers. 

Forty years on, and we find ourselves transported to the same scenes, but 
in a very different setting. The second part of the book contains a medley 
of impressions of modern Japan, as seen in and around Tokyo, written with 
the same delicate touch and often enlivened with gende humour. Of these 
seven chapters the first two describe the authoress’s reactions to the amazing 
transformation, while in the remaining five chapters there are delightful 
studies of a variety of subjects such as the Japanese servants, Japanese 
teachers, ghost stories, fox stories—those curious manifestations of de¬ 
moniacal pssession—the No drama, and the well-known tea ceremonies as 
practised by a gendeman of modern Japan. There is very litde indeed in 
this part or in any part of the book which would convey to any person an 
idea of the tremendous activity and power of modern Japan in many fields of 
commerce and industry, together with the stress and competition of modern 
Japanese life. The authoress is naturally sttongly biassed in favour of the 
Japanese and righdy appreciative of the fine basic qualities which form the 
foundation of Japanese character. She sometimes indulges m mild criticism, 
but she docs not give any impression of the unpleasant modern Japanese 
characteristics such as jingoism and xenophobia which have to be faced 
nowadays. She stresses her conviction, however, in a very subtle manner, 
that behind the glittering fafade of modern Japanese progress there stands 
an impenetrable screen of old Japanese habits, customs, beliefs, and super¬ 
stitions which can never be overthrown. 

The last part of this work, entitled “ Impressions and Conclusions,” is, 
perhaps, the least attractive. But the subject is of such great difficulty and 
complexity that she is perhaps wise not to attempt to dogmatize nor to 
indulge in prophetic visions of the future. On reading this book we may 
feel that modern Japan remains like a huge question mark on the Far 
Eastern horizon. It compels admuation, but it also causes much anxiety. 

D. B-B. 


Militarism and Foreign Policy in Japan. By E. E. N. Causton. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

This study of modern foreign policy in Japan is an attempt to show how great 
an influence the army and navy have exerted upon the civil government. The 
author believes that the spirit of feudalism, the code of ethics now known as 
Bushido, the influence of Shinto as well as of Zen Buddhism and Confucianism, 
together with the example of highly armed Western nations in then dealings with 
China and Japan, have provided a background favourable to the development of 
a chauvinist group. He examines the elements in the Constitution which enable 
such a group to exercise power over the civil authority; particularly m the conduct 
of military affairs, supremely imjiortant in foreign policy; instancing the ability 
of the army and navy to prevent the formation of a Cabinet by a refusal to allow 
officers on the active list to serve as War and Navy Ministers. Subsequently he 
traces the extent to which he believes the army and navy to have influenced 
actual foreign politics since the restoration. 

The author has exammed his material thoroughly; and though he offers little 
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new information, the essay is well planned and documented. It suffers, however, 
by reason of the method adopted of fitting events into a preconceived theory, 
and from lack of simplicity of style. 


Stalking in the Himalayas and Northern India. By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. 

Stockley, D.S.O. Pp. 250. Illustrated. Herbert Jenkins. 158. 

It has been said so often that big game hunting and big game photography are 
incompatible that Colonel Stockley’s book comes as a welcome proof of the false¬ 
ness of this statement. It is true that the man who is interested only in amassing 
a collection of heads is unlikely to bother himself overmuch with a camera, and 
that he who is concerned only with the excellence of his prints will neglect the 
rifle entirely, but these extremists have held the field of debate too long. The 
true hunter is interested primarily in the approach to the beast, believing that the 
stalk is all-important, the shot mattering only insomuch as it should be taken at a 
range sufficiendy close to ensure a clean hit or a miss. 

But the full satisfaction cannot be won by the man who uses the camera only. 
In the first place, many of his best photographs must necessarily be obtained by 
the use of hides or of flashlight apparatus—a technique which is closer akin to 
that of the trapper than the hunter. Secondly, even in fair stalking, the moment 
of taking the picture cannot be compared to that of taking the shot. There is some¬ 
thing of a grand climax about the end of the stalk, when the shot culminates in 
the cliosen beast kicking on the ground or else disappearing over a ridge un¬ 
harmed. It is this climax, this dramatic end to endeavour that is necessary to the 
stalk as a work of art: to click a camera and then to wait until the film has been 
developed before realizing success or failure is something of an anti-climax. 

The rifle is necessary to the hunter as an artist, but that same instinct of 
artistry will forbid him from slaying an animal with a head inferior to one already 
in his possession. Therefore when a man has done some little shooting he may 
turn more and more to the camera where, if the diama is less, the difficulties and 
interest are greater. 

This course has been followed by the author, and, his country being the 
Himalayas, he has had abundant material of the most sporting and difficult kind 
on which to experiment. The results of these experiments may be seen and read 
of in this book, which is an invaluable guide to all who are interested in stalking 
and photography, not only in the Himalayas, but in any hill-country, for the 
author does not hesitate to tell of his mistakes. The text of this book is worth 
reading and re-reading. 

There are many hints of a practical nature on cameras, equipment, shikaris, 
hunting grounds, and the like which make the book a practical modern guide¬ 
book to sport in the Himalayas, but since there is an abundance of personal 
anecdotes it is a very readable one. The book would have stood further details 
on expenses and would have profited by the addition of an extra map, but that is 
only to say that when reading the work of an expert, one is always anxious for 
more. 

To the casual observer the photographs are not of a high standard. In many 
of them there appears a blurring that seems sometimes due to faulty focussing 
and sometimes to camera-shake, while, apart from this, the animals do not stand 
out well from their background (a fact which sometimes prejudices people who 
do not always realize that animals seldom do show up distinctly against their 
natural surroundings). People who are accustomed to the large pictures of the 
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temi-domesticated hon and family that have appeared in many of our illustrated 
papers and which have been mostly taken in the Kruger National Park may not 
be impressed, but those who have done a little hill stalking of their own will 
think differently. Colonel Stockley’s achievement in taking these pictures is a 
real one. 

There is one point that I would raise in debate rather than in criticism, and 
that IS that the author makes no mention of the miniature camera. In a country 
where lightness in weight and speed of handhng are all-important, it would seem 
that the modern miniature camera should have every advantage over the bulkier 
reflex type. But the very fact that the book can produce such a point for debate 
proves that it is stimulating: an excellent book. 

G. S. H. 
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OBITUARY 

C. SNOUCK HURGRONJE 

By the death of Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) Europe loses 
its foremost representative of Arabic and Islamic studies. His career 
is illustrative of two tendencies more often, perhaps, followed in this 
country than on the Continent. One of them is supplementing the 
knowledge that can be derived from books by practical acquaintance 
with Islamic countries; the other, combining the career of scholar and 
author with those of diplomatist, statesman, and administrator. After 
studying Arabic under the most illustrious professors of the subject in 
Holland and Germany, and winning a reputation by a treatise on the 
Pilgrimage, he was sufficiently courageous and enterprising to visit the 
original home of Islam, and spent from August, 1884, to February, 
1885, in Jedda, whence he proceeded to Mecca, where he resided under 
the name ‘Abd al-Ghaffar till August of the same year, when through 
the influence of the French Vice-Consul at Jedda he was expelled by 
the Turkish authorities. I remember his telling me that C. Landberg 
(afterwards Count) had offered to accompany him on his expedition, 
but that he had declined the offer, believing that acceptance of it would 
frustrate his purpose. His residence in the Arabian cities provided him 
with material for what is probably his best-known work, the two 
volumes on of which one has quite recently been translated 

into English. Its value both for history and sociology is generally 
recognized. He appears to have kept in touch with the holy city after 
his return to Europe, and the difficulty of making political forecasts 
may be illustrated by his assertion that the Sharif of Mecca could not 
possibly take any part in the Great War—a prophecy which appeared 
in an English translation some little time after the Sharif had come in 
on the side of the Allies. Some part of his life was spent in the Dutch 
Malay possessions, where he served his Government in many capacities, 
chiefly as expert adviser on Islamic law; he found time, however, to 
compose works of great value connected with the languages, history, 
and instimtions of these islands. Besides other professorial chain, he 
was offered that which had been adorned by Robertson Smith at Cam¬ 
bridge. He ultimately accepted the pst in Leiden which had been 
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held by the distinguished Arabist de Goeje, and after retirement from 
teaching work was till his death Interpres Legati Warneriani—i.e., in 
charge of the famous Warner Collection of MSS. It may be noted that 
among the students who attended his courses is Her Highness the 
Princess Juliana. Academic honours were showered upon him; in this 
country he was an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
a Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy. A detailed obituary 
by E. Littmann occupies pages 446 to 458 of the ZD.M.G., 1936. 


GENERAL JAFAR PASHA AL ASKARI, C.M.G. 

Jafar Pasha, “ the Warrior,” has died, as he lived, in the fearless 
endeavour to serve his King and country. Although the details of his 
murder are as yet unverified, his own position is clear. Faced by a 
clash between the Constitution which he had helped to establish and 
the Army which he had helped to organize, undeterred by threats and 
warnings, knowing himself the one man who might compose their 
differences, he went forth to speak with the enemy in the gate. And 
so he died at the hands of those whose honour he had tried to save. 

Jovial and accomplished, broad in mind as in body (for, indeed, he 
was a very tun of a man!), he was known and liked by many members 
of the Royal Central Asian Society, and a fitting tribute has been paid 
in the resolution passed at a special meeting, as recorded elsewhere in 
this Journal. Those’who knew him only as “ a careful diplomatist and 
a most joyous and amusing companion ”* during his service as ‘Iraqi 
Minister in London may have missed the keynote of his character—his 
unswerving loyalty to King Faisal and his passionate devotion to the 
Arab cause and the State of ‘Iraq. 

The man who won the Iron Cross and the CM.G. in the same war I 
Yet Jafar Pasha was a man of simple character and single purpose. The 
accident of birth and training had led him at the call of duty to under¬ 
take the direction of the Senussi attack on the western frontier of Egypt 
in the early stages of the Great War and inspired his hazardous attempt 
to escape from honourable captivity in the Citadel of Cairo to rejoin 
his comrades-in-arms. But here a greater loyalty supervened. Patriot¬ 
ism, duty, and friendship for the Amir Faisal enlisted him in the Arab 
revolt against the Turks. He joined the Army of the Hejaz and served 
with Faisal and Lawrence in command of the regular troops in 
* The Times, November a, 1936. 
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AUenby’s campaign up to the fall of Damascus. Thus it happened 
that, wearing his Iron Cross, he was decorated by Lord Allenby with 
the C.M.G., in the presence of the Dorset Yeomanry, his captors and 
now his comrades. 

During Faisal’s short and ill-fated reign in Damascus he was 
Governor of Aleppo; but he had already returned to his native ‘Iraq 
when Faisal became King in 1921. As Minister of Defence in the first 
two Cabinets he, with his brother-in-law, Nuri Pasha al Said, and in 
collaboration with Colonel Joyce, another of Lawrence’s comrades, 
assisted the King to form the ‘Iraqi Army; and it was he, again, as 
Prime Minister, who piloted through the Constituent Assembly of 1924 
the Law of the Constitution and the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, which secured 
the establishment of Faisal’s monarchy and the ultimate independence 
of his country. This last undertaking was probably the highest test of 
his patriotism and loyalty to his friend, for, like all his kind, he was 
unduly sensitive to public criticism, however ill-informed; and the 
limitations on complete independence inherent in the Treaty and Con¬ 
stitution during the period of the Mandate made him and his Cabinet 
the butt of the “ Nationalist ” press and politicians. 

It was, therefore, with relief that he resigned the chains of office 
and withdrew a second time to the congenial duties of ‘Iraqi Minister 
in London, where he was still able to render valuable service to his 
King and country. It was at this juncture that he approached the 
writer with the astonishing suggestion that he should be called to the 
English Bar. He had a great admiration for British law and British 
justice, but the reason given at the time was characteristic. His days 
of soldiering were over, said he, and he was convinced that a legal train¬ 
ing would equip him better to serve his country as a statesman and 
diplomat. And so the formalities were arranged; an honorary legal 
distinction was refused; and it was his own personal ability and perse¬ 
verance which secured his call by Gray’s Inn. 

The termination of the Mandate and the alliance of an independent 
‘Iraq with his friends the British seemed to have crowned his life’s 
loyalties and ambitions; but, alas! the end was not yet. Faisal’s death 
in the hour of crisis recalled him to play his part again in the politics 
and intrigue of Baghdad. He joined the Government of Yasin Pasha 
al Hashimi and died in a valiant attempt to save the State from 
catastrophe and the army from dishonour. 

Tragedy must not be allowed to mar the happy memories which he 
leaves behind. Many will remember with affection his jovial presence 
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at die meetingj of this Society and at social gatherinj^ of an intear* 
natimal or diplomatic character. Others will recall his genial com¬ 
panionship, as kindly host or welcome guest, in the social intercourse of 
Baghdad, where British officials and ‘Iraqi leaders exchanged a pkasant 
hospitality despite the stresses and strains of the Mandatory rfgime, 
and sometimes another Jafar shedding tears over the misfortunes of his 
race or thundering in the Council Chamber for the rights of his army. 
A few will go back further to the memories of the Arab revolt and the 
figure of Jafar portrayed in the pages of Lawrence. But whatever his 
environment, his name stood for loyalty, courage, friendship, and 
humour. So let it be held in honour by this Society and by all his 
friends. 

N. G. D. 


A meeting was held in the rooms of the Royal Central Asian 
Society on November 4, when the following resolution was passed; 

The friends and admirers of the late Jafar Pasha al As\ari met together 
in the rooms of the Royal Central Asian Society for the purpose of 
expressing their admiration and affection for this inspring personality 
who had not only won respect for his gallantry in the field, both while 
fitting as a foe and an ally, but who also during his residence as 
’Iraqi Minister in London had endeared himself to a wide circle of 
British friends. 

Sir Horace Rumbold was in the Chair and Sir Denison Ross, Sir 
Edgar Bonham Carter and Captain Gracey propsed and seconded the 
resolution and expressed their sorrow for his death. 

A large number of friends of the Pasha were present. 
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LAND WITHOUT SHADE* 

By HANS HELFRITZ 

T hose who have experienced life in the desert always wish to 
return there. Those who have lived with the Bedouins in 
South Arabia, those who have travelled with these people, 
meeting dangers and troubles with them, have set out on long caravan 
journeys with them, and have sat at nightfall with them round their 
camp-fires, often wish to go back to that free and simple life again. 
But it is not only the people of Arabia, but the country—-the high bare 
mountains crossed by dry wadis, the frequent signs of a vanished 
culture, remains of towns and villages, of the former cultivation of 
plants—all these things must interest those who have once seen them 
and must make one want to return again. 

Arabia, six times as big as Germany, my country, lies on the most 
prominent sea routes on the Red Sea, but is even to-day the least known 
part of the world. I do not, of course, mean Northern Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq—all of them well known and under foreign influence— 
nor Central Arabia, the Nejd, and Hedjaz; the kingdom of Ibn Saud 
is an independent country and comprises the greater part of the penin¬ 
sula. But in Southern Arabia there are small homogeneous States, 
parts of the kingdoms of Yemen and the Hadhramaut, where there 
are small sultanates and oligarchies about which very little is known. 
[It is true that in 1918 Hadhramaut was declared a British protec¬ 
torate, but no white man lives there.] Their foreign politics arc con¬ 
ducted through the British Government at Aden, but internally there 
is no interference; internal affairs belong to the sultans, and they arc 
free to do as they like—to make war on each other or to trade peace¬ 
fully in their own countries without interference. 

Very few Europeans have penetrated these southern parts of Arabia, 

* Lecture given on December 3,1936, at the Royal Society of Arts Hall, Lady 
Evelyn Cobbold in the Chair. 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said that few Europeans had been in 
Hadhramaut and none in Shabwa until Mr. Helfritz was lucky enough to reach 
the place. After his second journey to Hadhramaut in 1933 he had written Land 
without Shade, a bocA which he had illustrated with his remarkable photographs 
and showed die sky-saapers of Arabia. 
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which the Romans named “ Arabia Felix ’’ (“ Happy Arabia ”) as op¬ 
posed to the rest, which they designated “ Arabia Deserta,” the desert 
of sand and stones. The first attempt to penetrate into the interior of 
Hadhramaut was itiade by Adolph von Wrede in 1843. Fifty years 
later Leo Hirsch made an attempt to continue his work. He was 
followed by a few travellers: Mr. and Mrs. Bent in 1894, Lee Warner 
in 1919, and later Colonel Boscawen, van der Meulen, and von Wiss- 
mann. In 1935 Mr. Ingrams, political officer in Aden, made a very 
noteworthy journey through Hadhramaut and penetrated the Mahra 
corner of Arabia by a European. 

I made three journeys in the South Arabian countries in the last 
four years. 

By pure chance I made the acquaintance of the Sultan Omar bin 
Awed al Kaiti, who is the ruler of a small State in which the towns of 
Makalla and Schechr lie. The Sultan was travelling for the first time 
to Europe and Berlin. He invited me to go to Makalla. We met one 
another again early in 1931 at Aden and went together from there to 
his capital. And this was the beginning of my first trip, but I only 
went to the large and small places in the Hadhramaut and Do’an. 

In 1933 I made a caravan journey of some 1,200 miles from the 
Indian Ocean near Makalla to Hodeida in the Yemen on the Red Sea, 
thus accomplishing the first recorded crossing of the south-western 
corner of Arabia by a European. 

Finally, in 1935 I started on my third journey to the south, where 
Arabia still guards its mysteries. It is the country Hazarmaveth, of 
which we read in the Old Testament. It is perhaps the country of the 
Queen of Sheba. She travelled, as we know, to Jerusalem and visited 
King Solomon, and her country was probably in the south of Arabia, 
in the land between the borders of Hadhramaut and Yemen. 

Some six days’ distance from the Hadhramaut were still unexplored 
the ruins of one of the largest and oldest towns in the Himyaridc-Sabaic 
age. Shabwa is the name. Pliny and Ptolemy speak of these ruins. 
My last journey was made to find them. 

I left Aden in a small coastal steamer of 600 tons for Makalla and 
arrived at the place in three days early in the morning. The Sultan of 
Makalla was in India. He is in the service of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad as hereditary Jemadar of the Nizam’s body¬ 
guard. 

After a short stay the steamer left Makalla for Shihr, a small coast 
town some forty miles north-east of Makalla. And from this place I 
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began my la« inland journey early in February, 1935, led by Bedouins 
of the Ma’ari tribe, a sub-tribe of the Humumi. 

On the second day out we entered the mountains and first followed 
a broad valley, through the centre of which runs the sandy Wadi ‘Araf. 
To the left and right rise table-shaped uplands between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet in height. After half a day’s journey we came to the end 
of the wadi and took a narrow caravan trail along steep, wild, and 
rugged slopes. This led us to the summit, which we reached on the 
fourth day. The mountains here form a plateau at an altitude of 
6,000 to 7,000 feet. The vegetation of the Jol, as such plateaux are 
called, is scanty; only dry thorn thickets and a few species of thick¬ 
leaved plants will grow there. Abundant dew, precipitated during the 
cold night, provides these plants with life-giving moisture. 

Now the land falls towards the main Hadhramaut valley up to 
2,000 feet, and then rises again to another plateau, or Jol, 3,000 to 
3,500 feet above sea level. From this second plateau a series of wadis 
run out into the great desert of Arabia. 

After four days’ journey over the plateau we reached a system of 
numerous wadis, many of which are broad, with slopes that drop 
precipitously hundreds of feet from the plateau level. 

The largest canyon of this region is the Wadi Hadhramaut, after 
which the surrounding territory is named. Only one part df the largest 
wadi is known as the Wadi Hadhramaut; it starts some way west of 
Henin and is for the most part barren and sandy. But eastward Hcnin 
enters more fertile land, and from al Qatn onwards the wadi is well 
cultivated, though the right bank is more fertile than the left. The 
name Hadhramaut, which is used for the whole country, is applied to 
the wadi as far as Husn Dhoban Masila beyond Tenm, whence it is 
known as the Wadi Masila. 

In Hadhramaut only the valleys are inhabited. There ground water, 
which alone makes irrigation possible, is found at no great depth. In 
many places, especially in the Wadi Do’an, the flow of water is below 
die surface. Therefore the valleys, which have centuries of alluvial 
deposits, are very fertile. Dates, tobacco, indigo, durra, Indian corn, 
and various vegetables arc cultivated. Rain falls very seldom in this 
country. Early in March, 1933, I lived to see a cloudburst, which 
started late in the afternoon with a heavy thunderstorm and lasted 
almost all night long. It was the first rainfall after three years there, 
and it seemed nearly a miracle to the inhabitants. Seven houses in 
Terim had broken down overnight, and most of the others were 
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damaged, and the city wall was partly washed away, these buildings 
being made of mud. And many wells were completely choked with 
debris. 

In this beautifully situated Wadi Hadhramaut, nine days’ distance 
from the coast, there still exist the huge buildings of the three largest 
cities of the country—Shibam, Sewun, and Terim. Each of these cities, 
the capitals, and big and small towns, of which there are many, presents 
a wonderful architectural picture. And the people who inhabit these 
kinds of houses seem to come from the Middle Ages. 

The first big town which I reached was Terim. Terim is encircled 
by a broad palm belt. It is a city of running streams and sparkling 
white minarets. The “ tenements ” of the poor, the quarters of the 
rich, and the palaces of sultans are all built of mud. But their purity 
of style cannot fail to make a lasting impression on all who see them 
for the first time. The reason for this peculiar style of building lies in 
the precarious state of the country. Southern Arabia has not ceased to 
be the scene of predatory warfare. Bedouin raids are the order of the 
day. During my travels I myself came across many different minor 
wars. Every house, every village, every city is a self-contained fort. 
Therefore the ground floor, which is used for the accommodation of 
goods or animals, is usually without windows. The Arabs themselves 
live in the upper stories. 

During my stay in Terim I was put in possession of the whole palace 
belonging to the Sayyid al Kaf family, the richest family in the Hadhra¬ 
maut, possessing enormous wealth away from the country at Singapore. 
Their property is valued at over two and a half million pounds sterling. 

Terim consists of five hilads, or districts. Each district has its palace, 
belonging to one of the five brothers Al Kaf. The Sayyid al Kaf have 
a great influence on the surrounding Bedouin tribes, and they also pos¬ 
sess big houses in Sewun, fifteen miles from Terim; it is now the 
largest town in the Hadhramaut, with a population of some 20,000. 

And in the whole of Southern Arabia there is no building of more 
imposing dimensions and of more perfection of form than the palace 
of Sultan Ali bin Mansour al Kathiri in Sewun. The palace is said to 
be 400 years old; the white gleaming ornaments of lime and the old 
plaster work make this imposing building quite beautiful. 

Good Sultan Ali placed a whole suite of rooms in his palace at my 
disposal. In these rooms I received visitors—sayyids, ministers and 
others—from morning to night. From six o’clock in the morning, 
when I was still in bed, the room would be filled with guests, who 
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suyed on till midday. This is the correct time for receiving visitors, 
but if I returned from a walk in the city I found again a great batch of 
visitors, to whom I had to act the part of a cordial host. 

The living-rooms all closely resemble one another. The walls are 
decorated with white plaster, and the floors are cemented. Glass 
windows here are quite unknown. There is no furniture in the room. 
Carpets are spread on the floor, and big, gaily coloured cushions are 
used as back-rests. The windows have wooden frames and artistically 
cut lattice-work, and the ceiling is ornamented. The servants remain 
in the same room as their masters, and listen eagerly to any conversa¬ 
tion which takes place. 

When I went into the streets I found so many people surrounding 
me that after a short time I could not take any photographs or use my 
cinematograph camera because these wild and noisy people disturbed 
me so much, shouting and driving up the horrible dirty sand. Only 
when the Sultan’s soldiers who escorted me came with their long sabres 
the crowd stood back, but then they usually began to throw stones, and 
now my good soldiers found it time to go away, and would seek safety 
in the palace before me. 

All the cities and big villages in Hadhramaut are inhabited by 
people who differ from the nomad tribes of the country. The Sultans 
and the Sayyids are the leading people in the cities; then there are a few 
who carry on handicrafts and trade; but the majority of inhabitants of 
the wadis live on primitive agriculture and catde breeding. Nearly all 
these belong to the same social class, which we in Egypt call the 
Fellahin—»>., they are setded Bedouins. 

The women of the cities, being Moslem, live in the harem and are 
not permitted to take part in the entertainments of their menfolk. 
When they do appear in the street they go covered with a thick black 
veil, which has two small openings for the eyes. It is just as impossible 
for a woman to set out on a journey as to enter a mosque, a privilege 
which belongs exclusively to the men. 

Despite the monotony of her life, a woman is allowed one small 
pleasure: she may keep chickens. And because a woman is more or 
less tied to her own apartments five or six stories high, and chickens 
have to be fed, the hen-houses are simply fixed outside the window or 
from a rope between the streets from one window to another. In the 
evening the hens fly up to these litde chicken baskets, the woman pulls 
the basket with the hens into her room, and the hens are obliging 
enough to lay their eggs in the women’s rooms. 
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The Bedouins of South Arabia—at least, those whom I met on my 
travels—bear little resemblance to the Bedouins from North Arabia. 
They are short and slight, also they have a splendid physical consdtu- 
tkm, and the majority of Aem are nearly black skinned. Despite their 
very dark skins, there is nothing negroid about the Bedouins. A negro 
can always be recognized by the lighter colour of the inner surfaces of 
his hands and feet, but those of the Hadhrami Bedouin are always of 
the same colour. 

The Bedouins are divided into many tribes, big and small, which 
go their own ways. The most important of all the tribes in Hadhra- 
maut are the Saibani, belonging to the mountains between Makalla 
and Shibam, and the Humumi and Tammi, who live in the country up 
from Shihr to Terim. These tribes attach great importance to the old 
laws and customs, but are extremely lax in their religious exercises. 
The nomads do not live in tents of goat’s-hair, as elsewhere in Arabia, 
but in caves and under overhanging crags in the high mountains. 
Tents I have only found far from Hadhramaut, on the Yemen 
border. 

Some of the real Bedouins had never before seen a white man. 
Some of them touched my white skin, thinking the white colour would 
come off. 

The Bedouin food is very plain; they travel by day and night from 
the coast to the interior; their meals arc very simple, consisting of only 
rice and bread, which they make themselves between the glowing 
ashes. Occasionally, when they are lucky enough to have a litde money, 
they buy a sheep, which they slaughter, cooking their mutton over an 
open fire. This is equally divided into the same number of portions as 
there are people present, and each is able to eat an amazing lot of meat; 
but in general they eat very little during the journey. 

Fifteen miles distant from Sewun lies Shibam, and none of the 
Hadhramaut cities makes quite the same impression as the big dty of 
Shibam—it reminds one of a skyscraper town. 

The city, in the centre of the plateau of the big wadis, stands on a 
high clay “ pedestal.” There is no city wall, but the houses have been 
built so close together that they themselves take the place of an en¬ 
circling wall. If you arrive along the wadi from the direction of Sewun 
you can see this great city with its houses of eleven stories, loo feet 
high, many miles away. Shibam is the oldest town in the valley; it is 
the capital of the Shibam province, and the town has a population of 
about 7,000. Its houses are close together, and the streets form narrow, 
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dark tunnds between. Many Shibam houses arc connected by sub¬ 
terranean passages. 

The dty has only one gate, a gate with an approach that puts one 
in mind of the entrance to the ancient casde. With its sturdy clay walls 
and high watch-towers on die top of the high, rocky sides of the wadi 
itself, Shibam is regarded as impregnable. 

Of great ages are its wonderful mosques, of which there are many. 
Of great age also are the big cemeteries in the country, with numerous 
tumbledown tombs and well domes, the resting-places of saints, which 
still exist on their ancient sites. The tomb of the first Kathiri Sultan 
who came to Hadhramaut is one of some historical interest. 

The next town, which I came to for the third time in 1935, was 
El Qatn. Sultan Ali, the ruler of this town, had befriended me in 
1931, when I went down with a severe attack of dysentery. In 1931 
I found it impossible to take the ancient caravan road which leads 
through the Bahr es-Safi over Shabwa to Baihan and to the Yemen 
country. I failed to find a single Bedouin who would undertake to 
guide a foreigner through these dangerous tracks. Because the land 
between the Hadhramaut and the Yemen belongs to neither, robber 
Bedouins make this district unsafe. Therefore I changed my plans. I 
made for Hajarain, a beautifully situated old castle, where the outer 
walls form a straight line with the precipitous side of the cliff, and from 
there I reached the Wadi Do’an, with its old fortresses and palm groves, 
entered the plateau, and reached Makalla safely. 

But in 1935 I was lucky enough to find a Bedouin from the A 1 
Bureikh tribe belonging to Shabwa and to the Wadi Irma. His name 
was Salim. 

Shabwa was the capital of the old kingdom of Hadhramaut of two 
thousand years ago, which Pliny calls Sabatha. The capital, Shabwa, 
carried the name Sabota up to the Christian era. Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
other ancient writers affirm that Sabota had sixty temples. It has not 
been possible for a foreigner to enter the ruins of this ancient place 
before. 

It was during “ El Arafa,” the great festival fortnight, the rime of 
marriages, when all the people stay at home and nobody will leave 
their places in the town or in the villages, whether townsmen or 
Bedouins. But those Bedouins who are accidentally far from their 
homes try to get back to their tribes as quickly as possible, and in this 
position was my good Salim, whose home was in Shabwa, We made 
an agreement. Half of the itmncy I paid him before our caravan 
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journey; the othn half I would pay him if we got back to Hadhramaut 
in good condition. Some other Bedouins of the same tribe travelled 
with us from Hadhramaut as far as the Bahr es-Sah, but after five days 
they left us for Wadi Irma, and we were alone—Salim, Ali, my Somali 
servant, and I. 

Ali was a very good man, but he did not like the desert and was 
always begging me to return. Though he looked very strong and 
brave—he carried a gun and ammunition—he was very nervous, and 
later, if the Bedouins were troublesome, my Ali would sit down, take 
his head between his hands, and refuse to have anything to do with 
these rude people. 

Early in the morning of March 10, 1935, we started from El Qatn, 
I took on this trip only the most necessary things—a camp-bed, some 
food, some medicaments, and the most important thing, drinking water 
for six days m goatskin bags. I had only one camel for riding and 
one for carrying the baggage. 

We came in eight days from the sea coast over the Jol to the 
Hadhramaut. We had reached Shibam, we entered El Qatn, and not 
far from here was the boundary of Hadhramaut, and the great wadi 
ran out in the Bahr es-Safi m the “ Sea of Sand,” Slowly the northern 
mountain walls sank into the great desert. 

In this large and majestic landscape our little camp almost disap¬ 
peared. But we had not long to remain in our camp; we were com¬ 
pelled to ride twelve to fourteen hours each day, with a temperature 
about 120° in shade, if we were to reach the next water place in six 
days, and some wadis where the camels could get fed on thorn 
bushes. Then all vegetation ceased. This part of the Rub’al-Khali 
shows geographical characteristics similar to those described by Bertram 
Thomas in the eastern part of the desert. Wherever the ground was 
firm, tracks were seen of the tread of innumerable camels which had 
gone by this way, and these are the only connection between Hadhra¬ 
maut and the Yemen. 

After five days we again approached the mountains, of which a 
broad range runs into the desert at this point. As night fell we 
approached the village of Shabwa. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when we arrived at the place. 
Nobody observed us. At the moment we could distinguish nothing. 
But the very simple and mostly bndten-down Bedouin houses stand on 
three big rubbish slopes, under which lie die ruins of the old town. 

Salim put us immediately in a Bedouin house to rest, and in those 
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first moments when we sheltered we did not realize we w«e in a wasps’ 
nest The room was very small, with shuttered windows and gun- 
holes; anyone could protect themselves against outtide danger. 

Early in the morning twelve Bedouins of the A 1 Bureikh tribe, riding 
on racing camels, entered the place noisily. They came into our house. 
These Bedouins came from the Wadi Irma, the next place to Shabwa, 
by arrangement with Salim, who belonged to the same tribe. These 
twelve were to help us if we got into difficulties. Other people came 
into our room, making a great noise and holding me as a prisoner. 

Those tribes, the A 1 Bureikh and the A 1 Korab, are very suspicious 
and warlike folk, but they are also very poor, living on the salt found 
in a big salt hill near Shabwa. This they take to the Yemen or Hadhra- 
maut. With the money they get they buy food and everything they 
need, for round Shabwa nothing grows, and even the water is salty. 

I had now a moment to walk through the narrow streets with Salim 
and two Bedouins and find the ruins. 

I found walls made from very big squared stones, looking much the 
same as the walls in Mycenae in Greece. There were stones with Sabaic 
inscriptions and ancient stones which the Bedouins had used again in 
building their houses. And, lasdy, I found a very big building of big 
stones standing out from a large rubbish slope. 

The town Shabwa must have been a very important place in 
antiquity. The classical writers Pliny and Ptolemy say that it was the 
capital of the old empire Sabota. Sixty temples were still standing, 
and it was the principal centre of the incense trade. Incense was still 
grown all over the country. An old law laid down that the incense 
which was gathered in the neighbourhood of Shabwa must first be 
brought to the city by the incense route. The incense passed a special 
door, arrived in the temples of the sun-god Sabis, and the priests took 
their dues. Then the incense was duty free and sent by the old incense 
routes to the Mediterranean countries. 

Incense still grows to-day in the mountains of this country, but, 
unfortunately for the tribes, the trade in it is no longer important. 

My stay in Shabwa was not long, only about two hours. Nowhere 
could I take photographs or use my cine<amera, but I was able to run 
over the hills and through the streets, and then Salim forced me to 
return to the resthouse as quickly as possible, because the inhabitants 
had started a fight with my Bedouin escort and were shooting from 
the roofs. 

Good Ali in the resthouse was very anxious. We harnessed the 
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camds. Between the fighting Bedouins I took a last future of this 
place, and then Ali and myself succeeded in getting away from the 
town. 

We had a very trying march over the sand dunes, since we reached 
at noon a mountain range, which we climbed on foot because we were 
afraid of Bedouins, who were fighting behind us as we left Shabwa. 

But on the top of the range Bedouins who came out against us 
caught us, and Ali was very anxious. The Bedouins from the tribe 
A Atof demanded money and threatened to send us back. 1 ofiered 
these Bedouins medicines, for I had given all my money to Salim, who 
was to pay for everything that was necessary. And so my Salim bar¬ 
gained with the Bedouin leader, Abdulla bin Abdulla, for more than 
one hour before they would allow our passage through the Bedouin 
territory. These wild Bedouins saw that I was without any arms, and 
so they became friendly and allowed us to go to the Wadi Irma, where 
we arrived in the evening. 

The Wadi Irma is a large dry river bed, but without very high 
slopes. The mountain ranges are kinder. Many small but well-fortified 
villages lie on the border of the wadi, not in the middle. One of these 
villages is named Dilla, the birthplace of my Salim. His very small 
house, made of mud, had no room for Ali and me, therefore we had to 
use the donkeys’ stall, an open-air court with a high wall of mud—a 
safe place, but very dirty. In the shadow of the wall I put my camp-bed. 

Salim told me on the road that we should find the most beautiful 
water in the world in the Wadi Irma. But Bedouins never can dis¬ 
tinguish between the purest spring water and the water from a dirty 
pool; from both they drink with great pleasure. One can never trust 
a Bedouin when he speaks about the purity of water. And so we found 
in the Wadi Irma only one pool of rain water eight months old. Four 
villages exist only on this little pool, and the inhabitants sometimes fight 
over the water-place. 

In this pool the women wash their clothes, the children take a bath, 
and camels and donkeys amuse themselves, and this was the water 
which I had to drink, not only during the three days while we stayed 
at the place—no, we had to carry with us water enough for the six 
days’ journey back to the Hadhramaut. 

At first I tried to use my pump filter, but the water widi all the 
mud and all the litde water plants, in which leeches and frogs and 
insects were swimming, would not go through the porous stone of the 
filter. 
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Then we boiled the water. We boiled it for a full hour; my All 
had to work very hard to keep up the fire. But next morning, when I 
opened the camp botde with the boiled water, the water was absolutely 
spoiled, because all the little plants were dead and the water was not 
fresh. And there remained nothing else for me to do but to drink the 
water like Bedouins; now, I think, I also am immune from tropical 
illness just as are the Bedouins. Of course, I poured the water through 
a handkerchief before drinking, so that at least the fishes and the frogs 
remained behind. 

After a stay of three days at Dilla with the hostile Bedouins of the 
A 1 Bureikh tribe, which, together with the A 1 Korab tribe, is a subtribe 
from El Amer, we filled our water bags with the dirty pool water and 
moved under cover of darkness in a wide detour round Shabwa back 
to Hadhraraaut. The way straight down to the coast was unsafe, and 
for the A 1 Bureikh Bedouins it is forbidden territory, for they are at 
war with the other tribes. Therefore we must go back to Hadhramaut, 
where I said good-bye to my guide Salim. 

On the return journey nothing of any importance happened. Only 
my good Salim has had many cares on the way. He did not know 
what he should do with all the money he would receive from me when 
we arrived. Unfortunately, he lent me some money on our travels for 
buying some Bedouin work, jewels, and weapons. I wrote all these 
little items in my book, and at least six times each day Salim came to 
me asking about the money, wanting to know how much he would get. 
I read entry for entry. He tried to add up, but could not get it in order. 
Then I reckoned up, but he would not believe it. It was our conversa¬ 
tion from morning to evening, but in this way we had some entertain¬ 
ment. Only one thing my Salim had decided: with most of the money 
he would try to buy a new wife. It did not matter that he already had 
two wives in Dilla. It would be very fine to put the third wife in some 
place in the Hadhramaut, then with his two wives in Irma and one in 
the Hadhramaut he would have enough. 

After nine days with Bedouins of the Ma’adi tribe I reached 
Shihr safely, where I sailed in the small coastal steamer Africa back 
to Aden. 

Here was the end of my third journey to South Arabia. 

Now follow me' through part of the Bahr es-Safi in a western 
direction to the Yemen border and over the upper Yemen to the Red 
Sea coast, in which direction Bedouins led me in 1933 on my second 
journey. It is a four days’ journey from Shabwa to Baihan. This time 
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we approached Shabwa without seeing anything of the place. The 
Hrst day led us over even, firm day ground. On the second day high 
sand dunes suddenly appeared in the distance. These dunes consist of 
loose moving sand, called ramh, and we had to get over diese. It was 
a very unpleasant time. We came into sandstorms, and the air was so 
hot that I could scarcely breathe. I had just had a severe attack of 
dysentery, and now in the hottest time of the year, in May, I was at 
the end of my strength. We had only a little water, and I was so weak 
that I could not move without difficulty. 

On the third day we came upon strips of vegetation between the 
dunes, but not to a single water-hole. At night time on the fourth day 
we reached Baihan. The low clay houses lie far apart, clustered in 
small groups round springs. I paid a visit to the sultan next morning. 
He received me cordially and even gave me a guide instructed to show 
me the places where there are remains of Sabean Himyaritic culture. 
After two days we left Baihan for the Yemen. Again we entered the 
sand dunes and found that there were no human settlements between 
Wadi Baihan and the frontier of the Yemen. On the evening of the 
second day after our departure from Baihan we reached the frontier at 
a pass of about 3,000 feet. Beyond the pass, in a broad, barren valley 
partly surrounded by tall rocky walls, lies the city of Harib. On my 
arrival the Governor immediately put me in gaol, where I had to wait 
the decision of the Imam of the Yemen, and there I had to wait three 
weeks. 

The time in Harib was not so very bad, apart from the sandstorms 
which rose every day; I had a nice room, I had two soldiers who kept 
watch over me, and I was allowed to go into the town with my soldiers, 
but not too far. Also they fed me quite well. The “Amel,” the 
Governor, a very pleasant man, paid a visit to me every day and gave 
me chickens, so that I had enough to eat. 

The valley of Harib is inhabited principally by the Beni Garvi 
Bedouins, whose faces differ greatiy from each other and who have a 
dark skin. They never leave the boundaries of their territory. 

The relations between the soldiers and Bedouins were anything but 
cordial. The recent subjugation of their land by the Imam had rendered 
its inhabitants exceedingly bitter. The big garrison which had to be 
maintained in Harib^SDnstituted a heavy burden on the inhabitants of 
that city, and if anything was needed it was taken without payment. 

Harib is the chief indigo centre in Southern Arabia. The indigo is 
squeezed from the seeds of the small green indigo plant; outside the 
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dty are several well-trodden squares, in which die seeds gathered daring 
the day are deposited. The seeds are then put into large open vessels 
filled with water. Air and water combine to turn the mats into a dark 
blue solution. The dye is used to colour the cotton cloth, which is 
made up into clothes. Indigo, though, not only dyes the people’s 
clothes, but it gradually dyes their skin also. They seem to like it, and 
actually rub the dye in and become gradually of a blue-bla^ hue, which 
tempts one to call them the “ Blue Arabs." 

Finally, the Imam’s decision arrived. I was to be transported under 
escort to San’a by a route exactly prescribed, through Dhemen, Habab, 
Jeham, and Mirwa. These last two places lie in the region of the fertile 
green Yemen; the mountains changed their character, we entered 
large ranges with high peaks, we reached the highest point of our 
route, and the path which we then took led us on the " roof of Arabia,” 
the famous mountain district, which lies at an average height of 6,000 
feet, and whose highest peaks extend to 9,000 and more feet in altitude. 

An old Arab writer, in a celebrated description of this country, said: 
“The inhabiunts are notably strong and healthy. Illness is unknown 
there. The climate is of Paradise; the women never grow old.” 

After eight days’ journey through the upper Yemen, through a 
district where no white man has ever been before, 1 reached San’i, the 
capital of the country, which lies at 7,000 feet. 

I hoped, and my soldiers firmly believed it, that a cordial welcome 
would be given me by the Imam, who had received me on my 
last journey to Yemen. But in vain; I was kept in prison for five 
days . 

San’a has also a very fine architecture, but different from the style 
used in the Hadhramaut. The lower parts of the houses in Yemen are 
constructed of stone, while the upper parts, often six stories high, are 
of clay. The windows generally are in two parts, the lower of wooden 
shutters, while above there are oval windows with a thin pane of 
alabaster. 

San a is undoubtedly one of the oldest cities in the world. It was 
standing at the time of the ancient Babylonians. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the world's first “skysaaper” was built in Sana. This palace, 
" Ghandam,” was erected during the time of Sheban kings. 

Just as Fez in north-west Africa marks the western boundary of 
the Moslem religion, so Yemen is Islam’s eastan bulwark. The many 
mosques with their tall minarets towering above the high houses and 
palaces give the dty its distinctive character. 

V 
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Hk king, the Imam Yahya el Mutawakil ed Din, has an enormous 
palace, but it is not as beautiful as many others b the town. 

The title Imam means that its bearer is a direct descendant of the 
Prophet; the dignity of Imam is associated with the narrow ties of 
blood. The Imam Yahya, who adopted the additional title of kbg in 
1926, took over the reins of government in 1902. The king knows, as 
well as any of his colleagues in other parts of the world, that wars cost 
money, so he has saved all his life and has gradually accumulated a 
vast treasure of Maria-Theresa dollars and of gold sovereigns, which 
have been received in exchange for goods. He saves his money and 
encourages his subjects to live in a modest way. 

Strictly separate from the Arab city, and also enclosed in a waH, is 
the Jewish quarter, which is named Ka’a cl Yahud. Here live about 
20,000 Jews, side by side with an Arab population of 50,000. Their 
houses m the ghetto can only have two floors, and the synagogues 
are not allowed to differ from the ordinary living-houses. The interior 
of the houses, however, is scrupulously clean. 

The Jew has very limited privileges, and is subject to strict regu¬ 
lations. He is not allowed to ride a camel or a mule, but only the 
donkeys for his transport. The Jew is not permitted to carry arms, 
and, on the other hand, he is required to pay a high tax to the Imam. 
And though he is allowed to trade in the Arab city, he may never 
settle among Moslems. 

After five days’ imprisonment I was released and allowed to go to 
the Red Sea coast, but only with an escort of three soldiers, and I had 
to return by the same route that I came by on my first journey. After 
three days we arrived in Manaka in the Jabal Harras. There we 
stayed one night. In the morning while the soldiers were sleeping I 
made my escape from the room with an old Bedouin of a sect which 
is named the Isma’fli. 

These Bedouins from the Beni Isma’il live, curiously, on the highest 
peaks of the mountains, where they built fortified villages. And for 
their safety the people can speak from one peak to another througji a 
special call, not in Arabic. The people are very suspicious, and no 
European has been on the tops of these peaks. 

One of the picturesque places in this region is Hatib, the native 
place of the founder of the Isma’ili, and here also is the white tomb of 
the founder, Hatmi bin Ibrahim al Hamidi. I reached this place with 
my guide, but after a few hours my soldiers found me and brought me 
back to Manaka, from where we marched down to the Tihama. 
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Leaving the favoured highlands of Yemen for the plains is like 
leaving Switzerland and suddenly finding oneself planted in the middle 
of the Sahara. The Tihama is a flat plain with sparse vegetation; this 
strip of coast land is formed principally from coral reefs, and was at one 
time covered by the sea. The Tihama now has the most unhealthy 
climate in the whole of Arabia; it is a breeding-ground for a very severe 
form of malaria, which is gradually killing off the local population. 
The Tihama is peopled by the dark-skinned Zaranig, a tribe which is 
mixed with slave blood. The Zaranigs live in small villages of straw 
huts, which remind us of the native villages in Abyssinia. Only the 
fortresses, built for the Imam’s government, are of mud and stone. 

The heat in the Tihama was at that time, in the month of June, so 
overpowering that Bedouins only travelled at night time. One day’s 
journey from Hudaida we came to Bajil. From here I was able to 
ask for a motoror from Hudaida by a very simple wireless, set up 
since the time of the Turks. After four hours an ancient Ford groaned 
its way into the place, but, alas! the driver and his assistant took up 
the room on the front seats, and there was only space for one man to 
ride beside me. There were three soldiers with me, and all wanted to 
taste the novelty of riding in the motor-car. One man took the seat. 
We started as quickly as possible. The other two were on the running- 
board, trying to haul their companion out, but they fell heavily in 
the sand. 

We were off! We reached Hudaida. The steamer was there, but 
unfortunately we carried off the wrong man of my three guards. At 
the harbour entrance I was stopped. Where was the paper with the 
Imam’s exit visa? Just this soldier who was left behind at Bajil, and 
was certainly at this moment sleeping, had the Imam’s papers. The 
steamer was going without me; the next boat was in ten days’ time. 
And I was prisoner again. Next day my two soldiers watched in the 
town and brought the Imam’s paper, and what was written thereon? 
I must leave Hudaida with the next boat. 

In closing the lecture the Chairman thanked Mr. Helfritz for his 
delightful lecture and for his beautiful slides. Mr. Helfritz was a 
musician, but the music of Arabia, so fasanating in the wilds of the 
desert, needed to be heard in its own surroundings. After the lecture 
Mr. Helfritz played gramophone records which he had made in 
Hadhramaut, the songs of camel men, a song of a humorist, and 
others. 



THE MAKING OF MODERN TURKEY 

By sir E. DENISON ROSS, C.I.E., Dim. 

Lecture given to the Royal Central Asian Society on February lo, 1937, the 
Right Hon. the Lord Lloyd of Dolobran in the Chair. 

The Chairman ; Ladies and Gentlemen,—Our lecturer toKlay needs no intro¬ 
duction to the Central Asian Society or to any people who are interested in the 
Near East. He is going to lecture to us on Turkey, at a moment which many of 
us think particularly interesting and opportune, because there is no member of 
our Society, I am assured, who has not marked during the last year the( ever- 
improving relations between H.M. Government and the Turkish Government, 
which we all of us acclaim and welcome warmly. (Applause.) 

Those of us who have spent many years of our lives travelling in Turkey and 
Middle Asia will look forward particularly to-night to hearing Sir Denison Ross 
put the history of Turkey briefly on the map again to us, and there is no one 
better qualified to do it. 

Without any further ado, therefore, I will call upon Sir Denison Ross to 
address us. 

I FEEL nobody who knows me in this audience will expect much 
from me in the way of pure politics—if plitics can ever be called 
pure. 

But I am more of a historian than a plitician; in fact, I know 
nothing about plitics. What I want to do to-day is, as Lord Lloyd 
has just told you, to try and put Turkey and the Turks on the map, 
and to explain, if I can, the miracle which has been performed in the 
making of modern Turkey. In doing so I shall not dwell on the long 
history of Turkey during the exciting priod between the end of the 
sixteenth and the middle of the nineteenth centuries. I shall leave you 
to read that up in your Encyclopedia Britannica, where you will find 
a very admirably written article by a very distinguished Turk. It is 
rather a rare thing to find the history of a foreign country in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica written by somebody belonging to that 
country. 

What I want to do is to tell you how the Turks got to Turkey, and 
what it meant when they got there, what they represented in the first 
instance, what heritages they took over, and what depths they sank to 
by the time they were finished. 

Few of us perhaps realize the pepnderant r61e played by men of 
Turkish stock in the history of the Near and Middle East and of India 
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since the tenth century; and yet the names of some of these Turks ate 
known to every schoolboy. For instance, Mahmud d Ghazna; 
Tughrul Beg in the twdfth century; Tamerlane, the most famous 
perhaps of aU Eastern heroes, in the fourteenth century; and the great 
Emperor Babur of India in the sixteenth. Those men were all of pure 
Turkish stock, and they are only a few among many who rose to great 
eminence and fame; and though they were mostly famous for being 
great soldiers, they had that other gift of picking well their ministers, 
and their ministers were nearly always Persians. 

But every dynasty that has ruled in Persia, down to the present one, 
since the tenth century has been practically Turkish, except for the 
great Safari Dynasty which included Abbas the Great; what he was 
it is difficult to say. He was born in a half-Turkish country and 
claimed descent from the Arabs, and was the most Iranian of all 
Iranians. 

But I wish now to transport you to that curious little promontory 
—it looks quite big when put by itself—which sticks out and meets 
another little promontory, the first belonging to Asia, the second 
to Europe. These are separated by the Bosphorous, which is really 
no bigger than a large river—in some places smaller than many large 
rivers. It docs not flow, but it has the most extraordinary tides, which 
have never been mastered by navigators, because about ten feet below 
the surface the tide runs a different way from at the top. 

That little bit of Bosphorous separates what we call Asia and 
Europe. Both these little promontories have the Black Sea on the 
north and the Mediterranean on the south, so they have a very great 
deal in common, and it is only natural perhaps that the history of both 
sides should have during such a long period been the history of one 
dynasty or one nationality. 

There were the early Greeks. In their time, of course, the colonies 
of Asia Minor formed a very important part of Greece. Then in the 
time of the Byzantine Emperors, as you know, they extended over the 
whole of Asia Minor, and in the time of the Ottoman Turks they had 
both sides of this curious Bosphorous. 

When we first meet the Turks it is difficult to say exactly what 
the population of Asia Minor was. In the seventh century, when the 
Arabs began capturing half the known world, they spread over Persia, 
right away up into Transoxiana, Bokhara and Samarkand; they 
stretched right away down to die Indus and over to northern Africa. 
But they came to a stop at one of the most important parts of the 
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world, which is of interest to-day because this Taurus range madts 
the halting point of so many dynasties and so many conquerors. 

When the Arabs reached Antioch, pardy because the great Caliph 
felt that they were becoming demoralized by occupying rich cities, they 
were recalled; so the Arabs, though they conquered all Syria, did not 
conquer Asia Minor. 

But they made no less than seven attempts to take Constantinople 
by sea, and it was chiefly the invention of the Greek fire which pre¬ 
vented that. So Constantinople has from the very earliest times played 
a very important part in the history of Islam, and it was at all 
times regarded by Muslims as the one great important town of 
Europe. 

The first Muslims to reach Anatolia were a people called the Seljuks. 
The Seljuks came from far away. They came like the rest of the 
Turks from the region of Lake Baikal—that is, the big lake round 
which the Trans-Siberian railway winds its way. It is from far-away 
Mongolia that these Turks came originally. 

They were constantly on the move, and we know of them already 
in the third century b.c. wandering westwards to find new pastures. 
At quite an early stage people of Turkish nationality and birth had 
arrived in southern Europe and wandered down into Bulgaria and 
into Hungary. There are many Turkish tribes, and those Turks were 
for the most part Christians; in fact, they migrated probably before 
the Muslim conversion of the Turks. 

The Turks entered Asia Minor in 1071, a famous date when the 
great Sultan of the Seljuks met the Emperor Diogenus Rotnanus (who 
was an adventuring general who had become Byzantine Emperor) and 
defeated him. That was one of the turning points in history. They 
set up a dynasty, first of all in a place made famous by the Nicene 
Creed—namely, Nicea—which is oppsite Constantinople. They pene¬ 
trated right up to the coast within sight of Constantinople, but when 
they had been there a short time, a crusade was started. The famous 
First Crusade, which was led by Godfrey de Bouillon, crossed from 
Constantinople to Nicea and drove back these Turks. 

But they were not bent on driving back the Turks. They were, 
of course, bent on getting to Jerusalem, and when they had defeated 
these Turks and driven them back, they continued on their way, and 
the Seljuk king realized that they did not want Asia Minor. 

So they withdrew to the town of Iconium, and that became the 
capital of the Seljuk Empire. The Seljuks went there and prospered 
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and Kt up a separate dynasty, who were called the Seljuks-of Rum, 
because that country was known by the curious name of Rum, which 
is based on the word Rome, and actually derives from New Rome 
Constantinople. 

Then in the thirteenth century came the terrific flood of Mongols, 
also coming from the same part of the world, from their capital up 
near Lake Baikal. I would like to mention here that the reason why 
one group of the mounuins north of India is called the Karakorum 
Mountains, is because they were the high road to Karakorum of the 
Mongols. That is why you have a similar name for a Mongol town 
in the heart of Mongolia and for a mountain range in the north of 
India. 

In the thirteenth century rose the great Chingizkhan, and his men 
swept all over India and across Persia. Finally they came to Armenia, 
and there they got into touch with the Seljuks and defeated them at a 
famous battle in 1343. The Seljuks remained, but in name only, and 
the Mongols were the suzerain power. 

In 1258 the Mongols defeated the Arabs; they destroyed Baghdad 
and put to death the last legitimate Abbasid Caliph. Rather than take 
the blood of a Caliph, they wrapped his body in a sack and had his 
bones broken. That was the end of the Caliphate, and the Mongols 
had no religion then but a sort of corrupt Buddhism: but they had 
that amount of respect for a Caliph. 

I am trying to pint out that this event brought to an end the 
central authority in Islam. 

Another thing that happened in the thirteenth century was the 
invasion of Constantinople by the Franks and the setting up in the 
place of the Greek dynasty of Byzantine Emperors of a Latin dynasty, 
which had the traditions of the Rome of the West and not of the 
Rome of the East. From 1204 to 1261 they occupied Constantinople 
and did everything they could to subvert the Byzantine tradition. 

In 1261 the little remnant of Byzantium, who had been sitting in 
Nicea and Nicomedia, managed to amass sufficient forces to drive the 
Latins out of Constantinople again and to revive the Byzantine tradi¬ 
tion. But it could never be the same again, and I want you to under¬ 
stand that the inheritance of the Ottomans was twofold. 

They came in shordy after the first arrival of the Mongols. One 
particular group, four hundred men strong, found the Seljuks engaged 
in fighting the Mongols and offered their services, and were successful 
in a particular engagement. As a reward they received some twritory 
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(omewhere between Angora and what remained of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

These people were not slow to take advantage of their position, and 
litde by little acquired various towns of importance. For a time they 
were, of course, subordinate to the Seljuks, as the Seljuks themselves 
were subordinate to the Mongols. But what happened in the end was 
that under a great man called Osman they set about conquering what 
was left on this side of the Byzantine Empire, and then they set their 
minds on conquering all that was left on the other side. 

But the great point is that these Ottomans felt themselves distinct 
from the Turks in general. They took the name of Ottomans. To¬ 
day it is the Turkish Empire and not the Ottoman, but these Ottomans 
who inherited in about the year 1300 the Seljuk Empire, which had 
been part of the Byzantine Empire, with the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople 150 years later, inherited practically the whole of the Byzantine 
Empire, and simultaneously became the greatest Muslim power in the 
world. That was due, I maintain, primarily to the Latin occupation 
of Constantinople for nearly 60 years at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and to the destrucoon of the Abbasid Caliphate in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. So that is the way I wish to put on the map 
what the Ottomans were. 

They were simply a group of Turks who managed to profit by their 
geographical position and the power of collecting other Turks who 
were migrating, and also of having these great men as individual 
leaders, like Osman and others. They inherited the Byzantine Empire 
of the Christians and the Islamic or Muslim pre-eminence of Abbasid 
Caliphs. 

It is a curious coincidence. All taking of opportunity is taking the 
opportunity at the right moment, but I would like to impress upon 
you this double event of the destruction of the Byzantine tradition on 
the one hand by the Latins and Franks and on the other hand the 
destruction of the Abbasid Caliphate by the Mongols, which enabled 
the Ottomans to succeed to two very great heritages. 

I cannot give you the whole history of the rise and the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453. You are all familiar with the chief facts, that 
the great Mohammed II. managed to take Constantinople with the 
most extraordinary trouble and expenditure in men and money 
in 1453. 

It is a very curious thing that the last Sultan was called Mohammed 
VI. The first Sultan was Mohammed II., known as the Victorious, 
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die Conqueror. Constandoople, as you know, was built by Constantine 
the Great, and the last Byzantine Emperor to rule in Constantinople 
was Constantine VI. I had never thought of that till this morning, 
but I think it is very extraordinary that you should have two 
Mohammeds and two Constantines, the first and the last in Conson- 
dnople. 

Long before it was possible to take Constantinople the great rulers 
like Orkhan and Murad realized that you could not take Constan- 
dnople if you did not hold the surrounding country and the command 
of the sea. There were many elements that made the command of the 
sea difficult. It was eventually achieved without the command of the 
sea when Constantinople was taken, but not without the command of 
the hinterland of Thrace, Macedonia and so on. 

That is how the Turks came to rule in Constantinople. That gave 
them a very large prtion of the Balkans up to the Danube and some¬ 
times beyond. It gave them, too, Turkey in Asia right away down to 
the frontiers of Syria. 

The Ottomans up to then had always looked west rather than east, 
but when they were first checked in the west, then the idea occurred 
to them to turn east, and this barrier of the Taurus, which had stopped 
the Arabs and other people at various periods, no longer existed. 
When Sultan Selim the Grim came to the throne, he thought he would 
turn east. He turned to Persia, and in 1514 marched into Tabriz and 
defeated the great Shah Isma’il. But he did not want to hold Persia. 
After defeating the Persians he went back, and then he turned to 
Egypt, which interested him much more, and in 1517 he marched 
down and defeated the last Sultan of Egypt on the famous battlefield 
of Gaza. Just as in European history Belgium has often been a 
battlefield, so Gaza has frequently been a battlefield, and in the last 
war was so again. 

Selim marched into Cairo, and thus the Turks in 1517 became the 
masters of northern Arabia and of Egypt. It was at this period that the 
empire attained its vastest limits and its undisputed supremacy among 
Islamic states. 

Selim died in 1520 and was succeeded by the greatest of ail Muslim 
rulers in Turkey, Sulayman the Magnificent. You know that at this 
period there was not that sharp distinction between East and West or 
between Muslims and Christians. Sulayman was indisputably the 
greatest king his day. 

Down to 1683, when the second and last attempt was made on 
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Vienna, the ambitions of the Ottomans in Europe knew no bounds. 
Even Bayazid said, before the great battle of Necropolis, which was 
one erf die great disasters of Christian arms, “ When I have done with 
these pec^le here, I will walk on to Rome and my horses shall feed 
off the altars of St. Peter’s.” 

In 1689 Turkey gave up all her claims to Bulgaria, but her Asiatic 
possessions still gave her control of the Near East. When the Great 
War broke out, as you know, Syria, Arabia and ‘Iraq down to the 
Persian Gulf still owed obedience to the Sultan. 

I must now turn for a moment to the internal state of affairs in 
the Ottoman Empire, which led to the rise of the Young Turkey 
Party. This is an exceedingly difficult subject, and it is impossible in 
one hour to explain at all how it all happened. I presume that many of 
you know it far better than I do, but the turning-point in reforms 
occurred in the reign of the first of the Sultans who had the prefix of 
Abdul to their names. 

In 1859, in the reign of Abdul Mejid I., were inaugurated the great 
reforms known as the Tanzimat, which condnued down to 1876, when 
they were brought to an end by Abdul Hamid II. I cannot go into 
details about them, but they were the most enlightened reforms and 
affected society in every way, especially in the matter of law. But 
you should all of you read what Tanzimat meant; it is mendoned in 
every history book. 

Abdul Hamid was proclaimed Sultan in 1876, and by the end of 
the year, during the session of an international conference which had 
been called on account of troubles in the Balkans, a salvo of artillery 
announced the promulgation of a liberal Constitution for the whole 
Turkish Empire, and the institution of a Turkish Parliament. These 
concessions were almost immediately withdrawn, and it was this 
failure on the part of the Sultan to keep his word which led to the 
formation of secret societies whose aim was the restoration of the 
Constitution. 

That is the beginning of the new history of Turkey. 

Then came a series of disasters and misfortunes for Turkey. In 
1877 Russia declared war on Turkey. Turkey’s defeat was followed 
by the disgraceful Treaty of San Stefano, but this treaty was later on 
revised at the famous Congress of Berlin, and a new meaty—called by 
Beaconsfield “ Peace with Honour ’’—was signed, by which Turkey 
lost Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania, while Bulgaria was consti¬ 
tuted a semi-independent principality. As a result of a very neat bit 
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of difJomacy, Cyprus was to be administered by Great Britain, which 
it still is. 

In i88i France occupied Tunis. In 1882 Great Britain occupied 
Egypt. In 1889 Germany obtained concessions for the Baghdad Rail¬ 
way, perhaps the most important occupation of all. 

The Young Turkey Party had from the beginning of the present 
century been preparing for the overthrow of the old regime. It had 
its headquarters first of all in Paris, and no one took it seriously except 
the Sultan and his entourage. In 1908 it changed its headquarters to 
Salonika, which then was under European supervision though under 
Turkish governors, and a Committee of Union and Progress was 
established, with the avowed object of organizing a revolution. Most 
of its members were military officers, and among them were the 
famous Enver Bey and Talaat Bey, who directed the propaganda in 
Albania and Macedonia. 

On July 23, 1908, the Committee of Union and Progress under the 
presidency of Enver Bey proclaimed the Constitution in Salonika, 
while the Second and Third Army Corps threatened to march on 
Constantinople if the Sultan refused to obey the proclamation. On 
the following day the Sultan yielded, and restored the Constitution of 
1876, ordering the election of a Chamber of Deputies. Kiamal Pasha 
became Grand Vizier. 

In April, 1909, Abdul Hamid II., with what justice I do not know, 
was accused of organizing a counter-revolution, and was deposed, and 
Mohammed V. was set up in his place. It is interesting to note that 
it was Mahmud Shevkat Pasha, the brother of Sayyid Hekmat Sulai- 
man, the new Prime Minister of ‘Iraq, who led the forces which 
deposed Abdul Hamid. 

I must say one word of two movements which played a great part at 
the back of the desires of the Ottomans: that is the Pan-Turan, which 
meant the amalgamation of all the Turkish-speaking peoples, and 
Pan-Islam, which meant a unification of all Muslims, except, of course, 
the Shi'as. Both these movements played a fairly important part, but 
especially Pan-Islam was a favourite weapon of Abdul Hamid and had 
a great repercussion in India. But the curious thing is that both those 
ideas really come from the writings of two Europeans. 

Very little was known of Central Asia in those days. Our know¬ 
ledge of the early Turks dates from certainly not more than forty years 
back. We are always learning new facts about them, but a man called 
Louis Cahun wrote a book called L'Introduction i I'Histoirc de I’Asie. 
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Altliough this was only a compilation, it gave the history of all the 
Mongols and all the Turks. It had a great success in Turkey, and 
gave the Turks knowledge of their early history. That was the basis 
of the Pan-Turan idea. 

The Pan-Islam, I think, owes its origin to the fact that the Sultan 
was Caliph. When Selim in 1517 entered Egypt there was a remnant 
of the Caliphate left there. It was a young man descended from the 
one relic of the Caliphs, who had escaped from Baghdad in 1258, and 
this young man and his successors were brought out on State occasions 
and was nominally Caliph. 

One of the chief funcdons of the Caliph is to be protector of the 
holy places. While Selim was in Cairo, there came up from the 
Sherif of Mecca a young boy of about fourteen, who brought a message 
from his father saying that he hoped the Sultan would accept the tide 
of Protector of the two Holy Places, Mecca and Medina. That ipso 
facto gave the Sultan the claim to be Caliph, but of course it took a 
long time to reconcile yourself to the idea that anyone could be Caliph 
who did not belong to the House to which the Prophet belonged. 
That point was not stressed, but I do not think anybody till quite 
comparatively recent times pointed out that the Sultan was really the 
legitimate Caliph. 

There was a famous historian called D’Ohsson, who began as an 
interpreter. He wrote a great book, The Htstory of the Mongols. 
This book also had its effect, but that was in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is interesting to think that two European books 
have had this great effect on the aspirations of a great people. 

I must pass to Mustafa Kemal, who comes on the scene at the 
moment when Abdul Hamid was turned off the throne and 
Mohammed V. put in his place. He was born in Salonika of European- 
Turkish parents in 1881. He showed great talent for his studies, 
especially mathematics. He passed in due course to the War College 
at Constantinople. Since he was known to possess certain revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies, he was carefully watched, and in 1905, when he 
passed out as a captain on the General Staff, he was by way of precau¬ 
tion sent to distant Damascus, where he first saw active service. 

His miUtary duties did not prevent his continuing his revolutionary 
activities; and he was partly instrumental in founding a secret society 
called Vatan, the Fatherland. But, although Syria was far enough 
from Constantinople to make such activities possible, he felt that he 
could be more useful in Macedonia; therefore, having obtained leave 
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of absence, he proceeded in disguise to Salonika. There he remained 
for four months, at the end of which he only escaped arrest by receiv¬ 
ing timely warning which enabled him to be back in Syria, where he 
was sent to an out-of-the-way spot beyond the reach of the Central 
Government. 

During the next two years his military services were required first 
in Tripoli and then in the Balkan wars. The Balkan tragedy of 1913 
was immensely far-reaching in its results. The chief of these were the 
mistaken impression the Europeans got of the fighting qualities of the 
Turks, and the conclusion of treaties with other people, and the reduc¬ 
tion of Turkey in Europe to eastern Thrace, including Adrianople. 
This was actually a blessing in disguise, for it put an end to the con- 
dnual waste of energy in that quarter. 

In 1913 Mustafa Kemal was back in Constantinople. Enver Pasha, 
his lifelong enemy, now Minister of War, had decided to entrust the 
reorganization of the army to a German Military Mission. Kemal, 
now a lieutenant-colonel, wrote a letter of protest, in which he pointed 
out the folly of handing over the control and secrets of the army—the 
one going concern in Turkey—to foreigners. The only reply he re¬ 
ceived to this letter was to be posted as second Military Attach^ to 
Sofia, and there he was when the Great War broke out. 

He himself has said that he never had much faith in the ultimate 
success of the Central Powers, and in any case he felt that should they 
win, Turkey would only become a satellite of Germany. 

I cannot go through his great career. I am more concerned with 
what he has achieved in civilian status. But, as you know, the saving 
of the Dardanelles was due principally to the prowess and exertions 
of Kemal. On April 25,1915, it was mainly owing to his generalship 
that the Anzacs were prevented from making good their successful 
landing. Many are the tales told of his courage and bravery. The 
most popular picture in Turkey to-day is a picture of Mustafa Kemal 
standing, smoking a cigarette under fire, showing absolute calm in the 
greatest danger. 

On one occasion, when he stepped out of the trenches and walked 
forward, the English opened fire, and a shell splinter was embedded 
in the watch which he wore over his heart. 

When the English evacuated Gallipoli, he returned to Constan¬ 
tinople, but nobody wanted him, and he was removed by Enver from 
Constantinople. 

One of the things he did was to viat the German Western Front 
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with die Heir Apparent—who afterwards came to the throne—as a 
representative of the Turkish General Staff. There they were receival 
by the Kaiser, Hindenburg, Ludendorff and a large staff. All through 
the German tour Kemal was deliberately critical. He declared that, 
however successful the Germans appeared to be, he had satisfied him¬ 
self that they were in a bad way. 

There are many stories told of how he was shown a map presented 
by a man who had been an observer up a tree, and he said, “ I myself 
will go up.” When he got down he said, “ The man is right, but 
what you showed me is wrong.” 

During this journey he got to know the Heir Apparent, and said 
to him that when he came to the throne, the one thing for Turkey 
would be to get rid of Enver and Talaat Pasha. But when the Heir 
Apparent came to the throne he said to Kemal, “ I have made all my 
arrangements with Their Excellencies Enver and Talaat Pashas,” and 
then dismissed him. 

So that everything always went against Atatiirk in those early days 
except his own courage on the field and his success as a leader. But 
he never gave in, and on October 30 the Armistice was signed. The 
Turks welcomed it as being the end of the great suffering of long 
years. But they soon forgot this suffering in the humiliation and 
persecution to which the Armistice exposed them. The Allied fleets 
and armies occupied the Straits, Constantinople and even places out¬ 
side the Armistice line, and the terms of the Armistice were stretched to 
the point of violation. Under these conditions the Turks had a bitter 
foretaste of the peace they would receive at the hands of the Allies. 

Both in Constantinople and in the provinces officers and intel¬ 
lectuals met in secret and began to discuss how to secure a tolerable 
peace, and as the Nationalists appeared in the forefront of the general 
reaction against the Allies, this agitation received the general name of 
the “ Nationalist Movement.” Meanwhile the Allies had been unable 
to come to an agreement among themselves over the Turkish peace. 
Finally the Greek army was landed in Smyrna under the protection of 
the British, French and American fleets, and the Greeks inaugurated 
their occupation by massacres committed in full view of those fleets 
on May 15, 1919. 

The Greek massacres were followed by mass meetings of indigna¬ 
tion in Constantinople. Turkey was now in a state of anarchy. The 
Party of Union and Progress was dissolved, and Talaat and Enver 
both disappeared from the scene—Enver to have miraculous adventures 
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in Central Asia. This disappearance of his two great enetnics was of 
the utnK)st importance to Kemai. He was among those Nationalisa 
who hoped that the country might be saved from disintegration by 
cooperation with the Sultan; but the Sultan considered only his own 
personal safety, and was in favour of giving the reigns of government 
to the High Commissioners of the Allies in Constantinople. 

Meanwhile in Western Anatolia organizations for a national defence 
against the Greek invasion were rapidly arising, and similar organiza¬ 
tions in Eastern Anatolia were preparing to oppse the attempts of the 
Allies to make the Armenians and the Kurds independent. Kemai 
was now appinted Inspector-General of the Northern Army zone in 
Anatolia, in order to control these organizations and disprse them if 
necessary. There had never been a more ironical appintment made 
in history. He was appointed there to keep order. What he did was 
to create a new Turkey. He landed at Samsun on May 19, 1919, four 
days after the landing of the Greeks at Smyrna. 

This appintment was really the turning pint in Kemal’s career. 
His ideal now became a homogeneous Turkey, freed from foreign 
control or interference, and from the incubus of its own past; in other 
words, “ a Turkey shaking off both the live hand of Europe and the 
dead hand of Islam.” 

The great wonder is that neither the Turkish nor the European 
leaders yet realized the master with whom they had to deal. 

The madness which prompted English statesmen to believe that 
anything was to be gained by trying to reintroduce the Greeks into 
Asia Minor is only to be attributed to a combination of ignorance of 
history on the one hand and a blindness to the Nationalist aspirations 
of Turkey on the other. In palliation of the European attitude, we 
must not forget the slowness of the Turks themselves to appreciate the 
single-minded ideals of Kemai. The Sultanate and the Caliphate had 
outlived their respetability for nearly eighty years. Constantinople 
stood for everything that was debased and corrupt, and the great 
throne of Byzantium, which the Caliphs had occupied with dignity 
and success for four centuries had become the synonym of decadence, 
espionage, lechery and misplaced conceit. 

From the moment that Kemai landed at Samsun down to the 
Battle of Sakaria in August, 1921, the scales of Turkey’s destiny were 
being steadily weighed down on the Asiatic side, but the prestige of 
the Sultan-Caliph screened from the outside world die magnitude and 
permanence of what Kemai was planning and executing in Ankara. 
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From this moment Turkey practicsdly became two states. There 
was a Turkey in Europe, submitting to the dictates of the Aliierand 
still recogiu7.ing a Sultan-Caliph in Constantinople; there was another 
Turkey in Asia Minor, where the Nationalists were trying to find a 
means of saving the soul of the people. Here Kemal was both the 
leading ^irit and the driving force. 

I have entered into so much detail in regard to the events preceding 
the rise of Krmal to supreme power, with the object of making clear 
to my hearers the apparendy hopdless state of Turkey at the end of 
the Great War, and the need in which that country stood of the most 
drastic reforms in every aspect of her life. 

Kemal now calls himself Atatiirk, which means Papa Turk. It u 
the most delightful and intimate name you can imagine. He is thar 
father, not the father of the Turks. That is the way he is addressed, 
even in the most formal speeches. That shows a great simplicity of 
character, and a great feeling for having his way in carrying out these 
ideals that he has in his own mind. 

As you know, apart from Atatiirk, all Turks have had surnames 
given to them. There was nothing more confusing in the Moslem 
world than the fact that nobody had a surname. I once took a class 
in Calcutta in which there were forty boys, ten of whom had the name 
of Achmed with nothing else I That reform should be adopted 
throughout the Moslem world, and they should all have surnames. 

When this was introduced in Turkey, they produced a great list, 
and for eighteen months it was possible for anybody to choose a 
surname from it. If he had not done so by then, a name was chosen 
for him. The great Ismet Pasha, for instance, accepted the surname 
of Ineunu after the great battle he won. The ambassador in London 
also, of course, has a new name now, as have the members of his 
staff, and I presume those names will become hereditary as family, 
names. 

I am especially anxious to speak of the radical reforms which Kemal 
has during the last twelve years brought about in his reborn Father- 
land, so 1 shall be obliged to pass hurriedly over his astounding single- 
handed fight, both as an administrator and a leader, and the thrilling 
events between May, 1919, and October, 1923, when he became the 
first President of the first Turkish Republic. 

Down K) July, 1921, the poorly equipped Turkish forces in Anatolia, 
in spite of some victories—notably the two battles of In Eunu in 1921, 
at which Ismet Pasha so greatly distinguished himself—were unable 
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to drive back the Gredu, but with the capture by the Greeks of Eriri 
Sbehir came the greatest crisis of Kctnal’s career. It was now recc^ 
nized that he was the only man who could save the situation, and he 
was somewhat grudgingly appointed Bash-Commandan. In less thro 
three weeks from his appointment he had driven back the Greeks and 
assured the future of Turkey. The batde of Sakaria on August 14, 
1921, was won by his military genius and personal bravery, and in 
recognition of this great victory he received the title of Ghazi. One 
year later he finally drove the Greeks out of Smyrna. He was, hoW' 
ever, prevented from following them aaoss the water to Europe by 
the presence of three British regiments at Chanak. 

The situation was a unique one, for the Turkish cavalry were 
actually touching the wire defences of the British forces, and any 
accident might have led to dire results and the renewal of hostilities. 
In September, however, all danger was removed by the Convention at 
Mudania, signed by the delegates from Ankara (the Nationalist 
capital), the Allied generals in Constantinople and the Greeks. The 
Sultan’s Government, however, was not represented, and as it was 
impssible to deal with two Governments, the Sultanate was separated 
from the Caliphate. To this latter office Abdul Mejid, the son of 
Abdul Aziz, was nominated. Mohammed VI. fled to Malta, and the 
Caliphate came to an end. 

Thus ended the Ottoman Empire in 1922, after over six centuries 
of rule. 

I am not going to talk to you about the preposterous Treaty of 
Sivres, or the very much better Treaty of Lausanne. Capitulations 
were abolished, treaties were made with other states, and Turkey was 
reduced to a workable unit by being deprived of her Arabian depen¬ 
dencies. 

In October, 1923, Turkey was declared a Republic, and Kemal was 
elected the first President. I have not time to tell you of all the 
wonderful reforms he has made, including the change in the alphabet 
from the very awkward Arabic alphabet to the Latin alphabet. He 
has taken a great interest in not only the language but the history of 
the Turks. I must just mention his very liberal policy of allowing 
foreigners to excavate. Professor Baxter has found right under the 
shadow of the Mosque of Sultan Achmed the most wonderful Byzan¬ 
tine pavement. He has dug down many feet and come across one of 
the most perfect examples of mosaic pavement ever found, dating prob¬ 
ably from the fourth or fifth century. I visited, last August, Professor 
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Baxter several times and saw him at work, and it was ^g^tful to see 
dK help and encouragement he was getdog &om the local authorides 
in his great work, l^t he is able to carry out tlus work is due to a 
gentlrman called David Russell, LL.D., who has provided all the ex¬ 
penses of this excavation. I do not know when that fund will dry up, 
but in no event must this work be allowed to cease from want of 
support. 

A curious thing is that why you have to dig so deep is because 
Sultan Ahmad, who came to the throne in 1603, wished to build a 
mosque that would rival St. Sofia, and was determined that the floor 
of the mosque should be higher than the floor of St. Sofia. 

Atatiirk is a big man, a fine, athlcdc figure, with large blue eyes, 
not penetradng, sharp eyes, but liquid blue eyes, piercing but not 
penetradng like diamonds. When you look at him, you feel you must 
look away; and if you look away, you feel you have to look back 
again immediately. His manner is gende, but you feel a latent force, 
even a latent fierceness. His voice is deep and quiet, and his enuncia¬ 
tion is very clear. Although our conversation consisted mostly of con¬ 
flicting views, he always gave me a hearing, and naturally he always 
had the last word! He is exceedingly smartly dressed, always very 
well groomed. 

With regard to Constantinople to-day, Istanbul is obviously being 
neglected for Ankara. Here again you have the coincidence that the 
first place the Turks setded in was within a stone’s throw of Ankara. 
Istanbul resembles a rich historical album with half its pages torn out. 
The last sound I heard was a muezzin calling to prayer from a 
minaret. It sounded like the swan song of the faithful in a land to 
which a new faith had been given. (Applause.) 


DISCUSSION 

The Chaikman : Ladies and Gendemen,—We have heard an extra¬ 
ordinarily interesdng lecture. I do not think anybody except Sir 
Denison Ross could have told us so much in a short time with such 
lucidity and clarity. I am sure everyone here is grateful to him. 

I should like to echo the expressions of satisfaction to which he 
gave utterance at the end of his lecture in regard to the enlightened 
policy of the present Turkish Government in many matters, but par- 
ticulariy in the domain of art and of their appreciation of and assist- 
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•<<ce to the efiorti which Professor Baxter is now making for the 
discovery of the ruins of the palace of the Byzantine Emperors. 

We are all of us aware in Asia of the very surprising strides and 
achievements in the field of economics, rural development, and so on, 
which the Turkish Government has made in recent years. 

May I dare to correct Sir Denison Ross in two small matters? He 
left out, I think, one important movement in the Turkish Revolution. 
He said the two main movements were Pan-Turanian and Pan-Islamic. 
Of course, that is true, but there was in between, and more direedy 
responsible for the Turkish Revolution itself, the movement of the 
Deunmeh Jews in Salonika. That movement was the immediate 
modve force of the Turkish Revoludon at the dme, and must, I think 
he will agree, be definitely mendoned in recording the history of the 
revoludon. I happened to be in Salonika at that dme and was closely 
conversant with the dramadc developments of that movement in con- 
necdon with the Masonic Lodges. 

The other correcdon must be in a litdc word of greater justice to 
Sultan Vehib ud Din. When Sir Denison said that he only consulted 
his own safety he was doing him less than justice. It is only fair to 
him to say that the Sultan consulted H.M. Government, the British 
Government, as to what to do at that dme, and it was his loyalty to the 
advice of H.M. Government in the disastrous policy they were then 
pursuing which brought about the downfall of Sultan Vehib ud Din. 

I have only now to offer to Sir Denison Ross our very warmest 
thanks for a most interesting lecture. 

Zaki Bey: You have just spoken, Lord Lloyd, of the possible 
interest of the Deunmeh in Salonika at the moment of the revolution 
in 1908. I am rather inclined to believe that perhaps the principal 
factor might have been the masonic facilities afforded by the existence 
of the Loggia, which gave in that part of Turkey—which was more or 
less supervised by European influence—a far greater liberty and sense 
of confidence to the Deunmeh, who were nearly all Turkish officers 
and functionaries. 

I am rather hesitant to adopt the materialistic explanation of history 
which is so much developed by our Russian friends. The Turkish 
Revolution of 1908 has been often explained as a sort of revolution of 
the bourgeoisie in that part of Turkey where it was the most powerful. 
The revolution of 1908 was really the expression of the anxiety of the 
Turks to see the spectacle of the Sultan losing the empire and losing 
their possible future. 
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The Craibman : 1 was oot for a moment suggesting diat diere was 
not behind the revoludon an immense national modve power. I was 
merely suggesting that in rehearsing the factors of that period, one 
should not neglect the vehicle which enabled the revoludon to be 
carried out: rfiat vehicle was the Crypt Jewish Deiinm'^h o^tii^t- 
don of Salomka and its importance at the time must not be minimized. 

Mr. Phiup Sarell : As a nadve of Constandiusple I want to echo 
your Lordship's remark. There is one litde item, however, in the 
modern history" of Turkey which I think might usefully have been 
supplied. That is the detail of the arrival of Lord Salisbury at Con¬ 
stantinople in 1876; his recepdon at the stadon by the Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Elliott; his audience with the Sultan Abdul Hamid II.; and 
the failure of Lord Salisbury from this date onwards to see either the 
Sultan or Sir Henry Elliott privately; or even to reply to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid’s repeated invitadons to the Yildiz Kiosk, so that the Sultan 
might have the advantage of Lord Salisbury’s promised advice in the 
criucal situadon in which Turkey was then placed, and which Lord 
Sahsbury had undertaken to give at the subsequent audience which 
never took place. 



A JOURNEY THROUGH ARMENIAN 
CILiaA* 

By E. H. king 

B efore embarking upn a description of the journey which 
forms the subject of my lecture to you this evening and which I 
undertook in the late spring and early summer of last year, 1 
think it is appropriate to lay before you quite briefly the historical 
events which actually gave rise to the birth of the Lesser Kingdom of 
Armenia or Armenian Cilician Kingdom. 

The Kingdom of Armenia Major had declined in the year 1045 
when Gaghik II., the last of the Kings under the Bagratyd Dynasty, 
left his country in exile, having been either tricked or induced by the 
Greek Emperor into exchanging his capital, the city of Ani (of which 
the ruins are still to be seen to-day close to the north-west border of the 
Armenian Soviet Republic), for lands near the frontiers of Cappadocia 
and for a palace in Constantinople. 

Now even as far back as the fifth century, during the critical 
periods which so frequently recurred in the history of their country, 
considerable numbers of Armenians emigrated westward into Asia 
Minor and small colonies sprang up in the regions of Cxsarea, Sivas, 
Amasieh, and in the Taurus Mountains to the south. These emigra¬ 
tions, however, perforce increased enormously in the year 1063, when 

• Lecture to the Royal Central Asian Society at Burlington House on 
January 26,1937, by Mr. E. H. King, Sir E. Denison Ross presiding. The Chair¬ 
man said he greatly looked forward to hearing this lecture because he believed that 
it was to be entirely “ high-brow ” and historical. There might perhaps be some in 
the present audience who shared a mistake that was said to have been made even 
at the Conference at Versailles, of confusing Cilicia with Silesia. Cilicia is one of 
the most fascinating and one of the least-known parts of the world, and it showed 
great enterprise on the part of the lecturer that he should have determined to go 
for himself to see what is there, and to make the unique journey which was the 
subject of this lecture. This little strip of territory at the north-east corner of the 
Mediterranean is one of the most important regions in the history of the world. 
Hiae u the " Bab ul Mulk,” “ The Gate of Empire," as the Arabs call it, where, 
in the days when Asia Minor was ruled from the West, the proper East was 
divided from the proper West The Arabs when they conquered so many countries 
never got beyond that point. What the lecturer was now going to tell them would 
arouse their interest in an important phase of the history of that strat^c position. 

234 
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the Sdjouki Turks, under their rapacious suitan Alp Arslan, after 
capturing and plundering the dty of Ani and massocring its Greek 
garrison, drove the Armenians westward from their plains and villages 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Emperor Romanus Dittoes 
at the town of Malaakert north of Lake Van. Thirteen years later, in 
the year 1079, the exiled King Gaghik met with a well-merited fate at 
the hands of the Greeks, following upon his barbarous murder of the 
Byzantine Patriarch Marcus of Catsarea a few months earlier. Whilst 
the patriarch was well known as one of the bitterest of the persecutors 
of the Armenians, one can hardly justify Gaghik’s conduct in attend¬ 
ing a banquet at the Patriarchal Palace, and subsequently causing his 
servants to seize his unfortunate host and to stuff him, together with 
his large dog, into an enormous bag which had been previously con¬ 
cealed, raining blows upon the innocent animal which, very naturally, 
turned upon its master, biting him to death. Fleeing from the 
Patriarchal Palace, we next hear of Gaghik, his cousin Reuben, and 
followers sunning themselves contentedly in the region of Tarsus in 
the south, when, without word or warning, they were pounced upn 
by a number of Greeks who had been lying in ambush and who there¬ 
upon seized and bound all except Reuben, hauling them off to the 
Fort of Kizistra nearby, where their disembowelled bodies were hanged 
from the battlemented walls. 

Reuben alone succeeded in effecting his escape. He now fled into 
the heart of the Taurus Mountains in the north where, gathering a 
considerable number of Armenian emigrants about him, in the year 
1080 he established himself in a castle known as Panderpert, and this 
little band of warriors constituted the nucleus of the Armenian Cilician 
Kingdom which existed for well-nigh 300 years, maintaining its inde¬ 
pendence (with the exception of one period of five years) under its own 
princes, despite the repeated invasions of Greeks, Seljouk Turks, 
Saracens, and Egyptians, the latter eventually ejecting them in the 
year 1375, owing to the inner dissensions which had weakened the 
country. During the whole length of this period, with the exception 
of a friendly alliance with the Crusaders who passed through Cilicia in 
1097, they had ban surrounded by enemies on every side, and for a 
people to be able after so many misfortunes to migrate elsewhere and 
establish and maintain a new kingdom under such circumstances is 
surdy evidena of unique vitality. 

It is impossible to clearly define the geographical limits of the 
country, which were constandy changing according to the fortunes of 
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war. During the more prosperous periods they utended eastward as 
far as Mount Anunanus, now lying in Syrian territmy, westward into 
the country then known as Isauria, southward to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in a northerly direction they at one time occupied 
the entire Bindoo Dagh, whilst at other times diey were confined to 
the mountains fringing the Cilician Plains in the south. 

I left Ankara on May 29 by a night train, reaching Cssarea, which lies 
some 250 miles to the south-east, at an early hour the following morning. 
The town which you see to^ay stands upon a different site from the 
earliest city known by the name of Mazacha, a name derived from one 
Mosoch, the legendary founder of the Cappadocian race. This city lay 
about a mile to the south, between two spurs of the ancient Mons. 
ArgBus, which dominates the landscape from a height of 13,900 feet. 
Nothing but a few fragments of walls served to remind me of the erst¬ 
while flourishing seat of the Cappadocian Kings which existed on this 
site in the year 600 b.c., and which later waned in imprtance during 
the reign of Tigranes the Great, most powerful of the Armenian Kings 
of all time, who carried off thousands of its inhabitants in order to 
populate his new city of Tigranokerta in the south. Its prosperity again 
increased at the time of the Emperor Tiberius, from whom it received 
its present name, but it was as a great Christian Metropolis under the 
Greeks that it later acquired renown, above ail at the time of St. Basil 
the Great, who was born here, became its bishop, and erected numerous 
churches and monasteries of great magnificence. St. Basil’s city prob¬ 
ably stood partly on the site of the present town, but it was entirely 
rebuilt during the reign of the Emperor Justinian in the sbtth century, 
and scarcely any traces remain. Justinian’s city was in turn rebuilt by 
the Seljouki Sultan Alzttin Kay Kubad in the thirteenth century upon 
part of the earlier walls, which are quite clearly discernible. I found 
the Catsarea of to-day to be of great charm and interest, though for the 
most part extremely dirty, simply consisting largely of a veritable maze 
of gloomy alleyways, boasting a fine old Seljouki castle together with 
some exquisitely carved tombs. 

Although the place has now been transformed into a military 
dep6t, since the Armenians were ejected in 1928, and, as I anticipated, 
I was only permitted to view it from without, I was neverAeless 
anxious to visit the Monastery of St. John the Baptist, containing his 
traditional tomb, which lies in a valley some ten miles north of 
Csesarea. Here, within a litde ruined church stili preserved amidst 
the rrtensive buildings, St. Gregory the liluminatnr, the Patron Saint 
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of Arowni?; baptised and educated in Caesarea, and who otaUhshed 
Christianity in his country about the year 300, was consecrated Bidiq) 
of Armenia by die Patriardi Leondius in the year 397. The Armenians 
first occi^ied the monastery in 1079, but the domain was gready 
enlarged by Archbishop Karamanian of the town of Talas in 1779 and 
extensive school buildings added by Bishop Terdat of the same town 
in 1913. 

I spent a few days out at Talas as the guest of the American Col¬ 
lege, which originated in the American Protestant Girls’ School 
founded in 1886. Tcnlay, under the energetic direction of its prin¬ 
cipal, Mr. Paul Nilson, a strictly secular education is provided for 
some twenty to thirty Turkish and Armenian students. I had gladly 
quitted the gloomy portals of the Hotel Istanbul in Caesarea, and can 
never sufficiendy express my gratitude for all the kindness, hospitality, 
and invaluable advice which were showered upon me. Talas lies 
about seven miles south-east of Caesarea, and is curiously constructed 
in the mountainside, some of the old dwellings being hewn out of the 
solid rock, the town being celebrated as the birthplace of St. Sabbas, 
the founder of the famous monastery near Jerusalem. 

I called upon the Vali at Casarea before setting out upon my 
journey. He had been requested by the Ministry of the Interior at 
Ankara to render me such assistance as was possible, and right well 
did he carry out his instructions, supplying me with a document 
addressed to all and sundry headmen of tribes, Kaimakams, Mukhtars, 
and others, whom I might encounter in the mountains, requiring them 
to provide me with food, shelter, guides, and transport. He also 
placed at my disposal a police-official speaking French, who was to 
aa as my interpreter, it being clearly understood, however, that he 
was only to accompany me as far as 1 was able to proceed by car, and 
although I was not very optimistic on this score I was not in a position 
to command, but rather to be grateful for small mercies I 

My driver quite rightly insisted upon a skilled mechanic accom¬ 
panying him, and upon the morning of June 15 we set off in a due 
southerly direction, crossing the Tekir Pass, which skirts Mount Erjeus 
at a height of about 8,000 feet, and here a fine view of the summit and 
of the surrounding country is normally obtaunable, but which was un¬ 
fortunately obscured by a heavy storm which broke upon us, the land¬ 
scape being oimpletely enveloped in dense cloud and mist. 

Passing subsequently through the little town of Everek, delight¬ 
fully situated amidst extensive gardens, I reached the vilh^ of 
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Tomarza about midday. Accompanying me in the car was die Nahir- 
mudir, or Mayor of Talas, who had expressed great anxiety to visit hii 
numerous relatives in what constituted his birthplace, and, in fact, the 
majority of the inhabitants of the village appeared to me to be related 
to him either direcdy or through intermarriage! We were most hos¬ 
pitably received, and plied with prodigious quantities of food in 
honour of our visit, since it appeared that some thirteen years had 
elapsed since the last family reunion I Upon the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage there is believed to have existed at the time of St Basil the Great 
a “ baptismal pool," near which the Greeks erected seven large crosses, 
the upper arm of only one of which protrudes from the ground to-day, 
and upon which an Armenian inscription was added by King Appasian 
of Kars (a province in eastern Anatolia), who setded here in the year 
1065, his kingdom having been swallowed up during the Seljouki 
Turkish conquest. He it was who built three churches side by side, 
the centre one dedicated to the Virgin and the two others to St. Peter 
and St. Paul respectively. Although the place is derelict to-day, I 
secured an early photograph showing a pilgrimage at the monastery, 
which used to take place annually on August 15, being the festival of 
the Assumption of Our Lady. Tomarza was, in all probability, linked 
up with the Armenian Cilician Kingdom at the periods when the 
confines of the latter stretched as far north, although these at no time 
comprised the city of Caesarea. 

The following morning at an early hour we set off in an easterly 
direction, my destination being the village of Shahr, some forty-five 
miles distant. The state of the road, or rather track, left much to be 
desired, and after travelling some five miles we became inevitaMy 
stranded axle-deep in thick glutinous mud, from which we were only 
extricated after over an hour’s delay with the assistance of a pair of 
oxen, but when about three miles further on a like fate befell us, for¬ 
tunately close to the village of Suwangen, I realized that further pro¬ 
gress by this luxurious means was out of the question, and with the 
aid of my interpreter I ascertained from the Mukhtar, or head man, 
of the Yourouks (a Turkish tribe which, together with the Turkomans, 
occupy this region and the Taurus Mountains generally), that all their 
cattle were located at their “ Yaila,” or sutmner encampment, some 
four miles distant. Bidding farewell to my fellow-travellers, who, with 
the assistance of sturdy villagers, were able to cope with the mud- 
logged vehicle, I now therefore set ofi witii the Mukhtar, and upon 
reaching the “ Yaila ’’ was able to procure an ox-cart upon which to 
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itsutne my journey towards the Dedi Bel (pass) which lies at the 
summit of a precipitous and rugged ravine at a height of 8,600 feet 
upon the western range of the Anti-Taurus Mountains. 

Within the tent, which was constructed of dark brown goats*-hair 
cloth, I partook of an evening meal consisting of a pilav, hard-boiled 
eggs, copious draughts of the ubiquitous Yaghourt and Turkish 
coffee, which was repeated with deadly monotony (except that the 
eggs were only infrequently forthcoming) during the remainder of 
my journey. Having secured horses and a guide, I set forth upon 
the following morning in an easterly direction, travelling along the 
course of the Sarus valley, which constitutes one of the most notable 
regions in the whole of Anatolia. Across this valley once lay the 
Persian royal road, and the great Roman trade route to the East, whilst 
at least one division of the Crusaders passed this way during their 
journey to Antioch in the year 1097, but in the year of grace 1936, how¬ 
ever, we must content ourselves with the bands of nomadic Yurouks 
and Kurds, which constantly traverse its historic slopes. 

The village of Shahr, which I reached late in the day, stands upon 
the site of the “ Comana Cappadociae ” of old, which is reputed to 
have formed one of the most magnificent cities of antiquity, rendered 
famous at the time of Strabo by reason of the sumptuous Temple of 
the goddess Ma, which he describes as being tended by some 6,000 
votaries and priests of both sexes, and where the orgiastic worship 
practised included public prostitution after the Semitic manner. In the 
third century a Roman colony developed here under the name of 
“ Hieropolis,” but later, in the time of Justinian, it reverted to its 
former name with the prefix of “ golden,” but I have been unable to 
trace the date of the city’s decline. As a result of the eulogistic vapour- 
ings which had reached my ears in Caesarea anent the spectacular 
ruins which were said to abound on the site, my eyes strained the land¬ 
scape for a veritable Carthage and Acropolis combined I Never have 
I been so utterly disillusioned I I had planned to spend the following 
day in their examination, yet they may be inspected with ease in the 
space of an hour I On the left bank of the Sarus, upon which the city 
lies, are to be seen a couple of Byzantine arches of no great pretensions, 
the almost unrecognizable remains of a small theatre, and certainly a 
rather charming little temple in a very fair state of preservation, whilst 
upon the right bank the Roman Empire is represented by a short 
terrace, upon which arc to be seen a few bases of stone columns of no 
particular interest and which may be found by the hundred in part of 
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the world too well ktwwn to be even worthy of mentioa Of the 
Temple of the Goddess Ma no trace remains, unless, i(ul<Yd, the hoary 
mass of ruUiie which 1 discerned upon the right bank of die river 
consdtuted the remnants, and I could secure no informadon on this 
point, so am, therefore, quite unable to pronounce u^n it. It is, 
indeed, strange that in a land replete with remains of the Greek and 
Roman Empires a city once so vast should have become so completely 
obliterated. 

Having received hospitality overnight at the house of the Kaimakam 
and having secured fresh horses and a guide, I set off the following 
morning at an early hour, travelling now in a south-westerly direc- 
don, my desdnadon being the erstwhile Armenian stronghold of 
Hadjin, some twenty-five miles distant. My route first lay through 
the fertile Maghra district along the banks of the Sarus, a region 
inhabited to-day by the Circassians, who settled here upon their expul¬ 
sion from the northern Caucasus at the conclusion of the Crimean 
War. 

Following a bridle-path from the village of Khasta-Khaneh, and 
skirdng the lower slopes of the Firat Dagh, I ultimately reached the 
main chaussie from Cssarea, which traverses the Taurus Mountains 
proper, and which I was now to follow for the most part during my 
journey southwards, henceforth lying within the very heart of the 
Armenian Cilician Kingdom, nor is it possible to imagine scenery 
more impressively romantic than that which now confronted me, the 
beauty of which seemed to become enhanced with every bend of the 
pass. A descent of some 1,300 feet through a precipitous ravine led to 
an open valley and towards the head waters of the Hadjin Su, upon 
which the town of Hadjin once lay. After following the course of the 
stream for perhaps an hour, a terrific thunderstorm burst upon us, 
which increased in intensity as I reached my desdnadon; yet how com¬ 
pletely and utterly did these tempestuous elements harmonize with 
the wild grandeur of my surroundings, the very mountains seeming to 
quake beneath the ear-splitting crashes, which reverberated overhead, 
whilst the vivid flashes of lightning alone, illuminating the darkening 
scene, threw into bold relief the stark and gaunt ruined walls of the 
casde and churches standing at a height of some 300 feet upon the 
summit of the Rock of Hadjin, which lies in a veritable “Devil’s 
Punch Bowl,” dominated by the rugged peaks by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. Of the fourteenth century town of Hadjin, which stood at 
the base of the rock not a trace remains to-day, yet until the year 1930, 
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when they were finally qected by the Turks, this Armfni*n sttong- 
h(^, so inarressibly situated, had maintained a continuous indepen¬ 
dence under its own chiefs, who were direa descendants of the princes 
of the ancient Armenian Cilician Kmgdom. Paying little or no tribute 
to the Sultans, this rude, stern, warlike people constituted a romantic 
link of surpassing interest with that litde mediasval rralm. 

I passed the night at the house of the Kaimakam of the little village 
of Saambcyli which, since the year 1928, has grown up on the site of 
the former town, and in the morning ascended the rock amidst dense 
clouds and mist which, I regret to say, entirely precluded any attempt 
at photography. Upon the summit stand the remains of an Armenian 
casde, the roofless walls of an Armenian Catholic Church, and of a 
smaller Gregorian (national) Church; though the casde is not later 
than the fourteenth century, the two churches are probably not more 
than fifty years old, their ruinous condidon bearing eloquent testimony 
CO the bitter fighting which ensued before the defenders were finally 
dislodged. At the base of the rock and at the mouth of a ravine lies 
the large and ruined Gregorian Monastery, wherein resided the Bishop 
of Hadjin, who himself perished at the side of his gallant litde flock. 

Perhaps even more famous than Hadjin was its first coudn, the 
town of Zeitun, situated some forty miles to the east and pssessing a 
similar history, and which figured largely in the Armenian deporta¬ 
tions of 1916, which are so graphically described in Franz Werfel’s 
famous book, The Forty Days. 

I found it impossible to obtain horses in Saambeyli, but I was able 
to secure a seat on a bullock cart, which had arrived from Caesarea on 
Its way south through the pass along which my journey lay. Time 
seemed to be no object to the drover, who, for an extra considerauon, 
was prepared to deposit me at the hamlet of Feke, lying at the foot of 
the rock upon which stands the Armenian casde of that name. My 
route lay southward over a distance of some twelve miles, and then 
due west through a precipitous and rugged ravine leading to my 
destination, which stands about eight miles distant from the chaussie. 

Feke is situated at an altitude of 4,200 feet, or 1,000 feet higher 
than Hadjin, in similar surroundings, but although the casde is prob¬ 
ably some two or three hundred years earlier, it is in an incomparably 
better state of preservation, due, of course, to the fact that it was 
never subjected to modern artillery fire, such as reduced that of 
Hadjin to its present ruinous condition. It was within the walls of 
this romantic old fortress that the Armenian King Leon I. and his son 
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took refuge upon the loss of their capital, the Fortress Anavarza, to 
the Greeks in the year 1137, and whtte they were eventually captured, 
but of these events I shall speak further when desaibing Anavarza 
itself. 

The accommodation at Feke being of a parucularly foul and un¬ 
inviting description, I sought hospitality for the night at a Yurouk 
encampment not far distant. I was again unlucky in securing horses, 
and therefore had no option but to resume my journey southward by 
the bullock cart in which I had arrived, yet, although our progress 
may have been somewhat slow and laborious, I was travelling 
through a land of great beauty and the sun was shining from a cloud¬ 
less sky. My next destination, the site of the erstwhile city of Sis, lay 
some forty miles distant at the south of the pass from whence I should 
have to quit the cool air of the mountains and emerge into the heat 
of the Cilician plains. Perhaps the finest scenery along the route 1 
was now following is to be seen near the Kiraz-Bcl (pass) at a height 
of 5,300 feet, from whence a descent of 2,000 feet leads to the open 
valley of Japan Dere, where I passed the night at a police post, and 
again within another valley lying about halfway between the Tapan 
Dere and Sis, whither I arrived as darkness was falling. 

I found few enough traces of the former splendour of the city of 
Sis which once lay at the foot of the Fortress Rock, to-day dominating 
the squalid litde Turkish town from a height of 1,200 feet. The city 
was captured from the Greeks by the warlike Armenian King 
Thorus II., in the year 1144, during his sweeping conquests over the 
Byzantines in Cilicia, but it appears to have remained neglected until 
the year 1186, when Leon II., or “ Leon the Great ” as he was styled, 
refortified and rebuilt it as, we are told, with great magnificence, erect¬ 
ing a royal palace, a cathedral, which still sunds in part, and 
numerous monasteries and churches. He also built a castle amongst 
the fortifications which are to be seen at the summit of the rock; I 
clambered, at the imminent risk of broken limbs or a broken neck, 
amidst the ruined towers and arches of this casde, and where are to be 
found a number of Armenian inscriptions. The capital of the Kingdom 
now alternated between Tarsus and Sis, according to the residence of 
the sovereign, the former city having been captured from the Greeks by 
King Reuben II. in 1182, and the country at thb time was enjoying one 
of its rare periods of peace and prosperity. Leon was crowned amidst 
much rejoicing in the cathedral at Tarsus, all his successors having 
been crowned at Sis, but dark days were to overshadow the city. 
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wfaidi wu plundered and burnt by the Egyptians in the year 1266, 
after sustaining a prolonged siege. However, it rose again like a 
phsnix from ^e ashes during the reign of King Hethum I. in 1269, 
and, owing to its great natural strength, withstood successfully, a com¬ 
bined attack by the Saracens and Egyptians in 1274, who thereupon 
laid siege to the dty of Taurus, which speedily fell. Sis thereupon be¬ 
coming in that year the sole capital of the Armenian Cilidan Kin^ 
dom. Again and again were the forces of the Egyptians hurled against 
its walls in the fourteenth century, and at length in the year 1375, 
after a heroic resistance by Leon VI., the last of the Armenian Kings, 
the city succumbed after having been besieged for a period of three 
months, when the conditions became so critical that a bushel of com 
was sold in the streets for 500 pieces of silver. When their presence 
could no longer benefit the doomed capital, the King, together with 
his Queen and daughter and a number of the Armenian chiefs, escaped 
to the Fortress of Capan not far distant, where they held out for neatly 
three months, and, before surrendering, a promise on oath was secured 
from the Sultan, Melek-el-Ashref, that their lives would be spared. 
The royal family were subsequently transported in fetters to Cairo, 
where they were held in captivity for seven years and thus the 
Armenian Cilician Kingdom collapsed; they were eventually released 
at the instance of King Juan of Spain, and Leon later travelled to 
Rome in order to seek assistance from Pope Urban VI., in regard 
to the restoration of his Kingdom, but beyond receiving the Papal 
blessing no help was forthcoming nor was he any more successful 
when he subsequently visited the Court of Spain, France, and England 
with a like intent. He died, a broken-hearted man, in Paris in 1393, 
his remains being interred in a magnificent tomb in the Convent of 
the Celestines, his wife and daughter speedily following him to the 
grave. 

I wish to say a word regarding the cathedral. In the year 1294 the 
Supreme Patriarchate of the Armenian Gregorian Church was estab¬ 
lished at Sis, but in the year 1440, owing to the ruinous condition of 
the city, it was transferred by popular consent to the Monastery of 
Echmiadzin, close to the village of Vagarshapat in the Armenian Soviet 
Republic, where it has remained to this day; but the Patriarch and 
clergy of Sis vigorously opposed the transfer of spiritual authority, and 
a state of virtual enmity existed until the year 1900, when peace and 
goodwill at last prevailed and the Patriarch of Sis made his submission. 
His palace stood close to the cathedral, and here, where within living 
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memory (until the year 1920) the voice of priest and chorister echoed 
through its lofty arches, catde to-day roam peacefully widiin its deserted 
aisles. Here was preserved, until the ejection of the dergy in that year, 
the ancient marble throne upon which the princes of the Armenian 
Cilician Kingdom were crowned, whilst to-day their tomb-house, the 
Chapel of the Holy Ghost, seen near the north wall, forms the sole link 
with the monarchs who reigned, whilst Sis constituted the capital, and 
even these were plundered when the dty fell. 

After spending a couple of days in the locality, which, despite its 
squalor, is romantically and charmingly situated within the very 
portals of the Taurus Mountains, 1 now descended into the torrid heat 
of the Cilician plains accompanied by the Kaimakam of Sis himself, 
who had not only provided horses, but had very kindly offered to act 
as my guide during the last stage of my journey in so far as this lecture 
is concerned, my final destination being the Fortress of Anavarza, 
which lay about seventeen miles to the south. In traversing this fertile 
region it is forcibly brought home to the traveller as to how severely 
the population must and indeed do suffer from the appalling prevalence 
of malaria, since during the passing of the centuries the courses of the 
rivers Sihun and Jihun have frequendy changed, with the resultant 
formadon of stagnant pools and marshland. 

The Fortress of Anavarza, which may be discerned from afar in 
clear weather, consists of an enormous ridge of bluish rock some two 
miles in length, between 500 and 600 feet in height, and in parts 
narrowing to 2 or 3 feet along the aest. It rises like a great island 
from the surrounding plain, running approximately north and south. 
The arches of a ruined aqueduct may be traced from the Taurus 
Mountains in the north from which the water supply was obtained, 
and along the summit fortiheadons haxe existed since probably before 
the dme of Alexander the Great, whilst upon the western side at 
the base of the precipitous cliff there was erected a walled city in 
Roman times much favoured by the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius 
Caesar. 

This great natural fortress has (one might almost say as a matter 
of course in those distant days) been the scene of bitter fighting, and, 
moreover, it has been frequently visited by devastating earthquakes. 
The Greek Emperor Justin rebuilt the city and the citadel in the year 
525 as a result of one of these convulsions of nature, renaming it 
Justinopolis, but it was again wrecked in the time of his successor 
Justinian from a similar cause and again rebuilt. Haroun-d-Rashid 
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captured the fortress from the Greeb in 80a, but they regained it in 
905, and retained it until the year 1100, when the warlike Armenian 
King Thorns I. seized it. It had been wrecked by yet a third earth¬ 
quake in the preceding century and the ruins of the citadel—that is to 
say the fortifications upon the rock—were entirely rebuilt by the 
Armenians, who, however, left the city which stood at its base on the 
western side, in a ruinous condition with the exception of the inner 
fortress wall, which is still in a fair state of preservation. Thorns fixed 
his seat of government within the walls of Ae citadel in the year 1100, 
which constituted the earliest capital of the Armenian Cilician King¬ 
dom, and here it remained installed until the year 1137, when the 
Greeks, angered by the Armenian incursions westward into their 
country of Isauria, brought an enormous army under the Emperor 
John Comnenus to bear upon them and succeeded in driving them 
entirely out of Cilicia. A terrible battle occurred in the capital, the 
Armenians disputing every inch of the ground, but they were finally 
compelled to forsake the fortress. King Leon I. and his son Thorus 
fleeing to the heart of the Taurus Mountains, where they were ulti¬ 
mately captured within the walls of the Castle of Feke, as previously 
explained. They were transported to Constantinople, where Leon died 
in captivity, but his son returned in disguise to Cilicia, and, gathering 
about him in secret a large force, he turned the tables upon the Greeks 
in 1144, recapturing Anavarza, seizing Sis and other important cities 
and re-establishing himself upon the throne of his forefathers. Anavarza 
thenceforward remained the capital until 1184, when the aqueducts 
broke and the place becoming unhealthy the seat of government was 
removed to Tarsus, which had been captured from the Greeks by 
Reuben 11 . in 1182. 

I ascended the fortress in the blazing heat from the eastern side, 
but was only able to proceed a comparatively short distance on horse¬ 
back owing to the slippery naturq,of the rock, and I eventually reached 
the inner enceinte on foot. In the interior of the keep the ridge of 
rock, on which the fortress is constructed, contracts to almost life¬ 
like dimensions between the inner enceinte and its northern extremity. 
The inner and outer enceinte were once connected by a drawbridge 
crossing the intervening fosse, which of course no longer exists, and I 
therefore ascended the outer enceinte up a steep ravine at the south of 
the fortress, which I entered by the southern rampart, and here one 
sees the inner fortress wall which once protected the city at the base of 
the rock on its western side. Scarcely a vestige of the dty remains, 
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whilst the ruined aqueduct may be traced leading to the Taurus 
Mountains in the north. 

The most interesting future is to be found widiin die outH 
enceinte—the litde Royal Church of St. Zorovark, beneath which 
sleep those princes of the Armenian Cidlian Kingdom who ruled 
whilst Anavarza constituted the capital, an encircling Armenian in¬ 
scription recording its erection by TTiorus I. in iioo. 

After covering a disunce of some forty miles by car, about 180 
miles by sundry other forms of conveyance, I reached the comparative 
comfort of the Yeni Hotel at Adana on June 29, where this section 
of ray traveb in Anatolia came to a hot and sticky conclusion. 

1 had travelled as a stranger in a strange land, a land, moreover, 
peopled, as I fancied, by the ghosts of that little medizval realm long 
since passed away. Yet the scene has not changed, and those same 
great mountains within the fastnesses of which once dwelt the 
Armenian warriors of old still frown in unchanging majesty upon the 
lonely wayfarer to-day, and, as ever, it is the work of man’s hand alone 
that has perished and deuyed^ 

In thanking Mr. King for to lecture. Sir Denison Ross said that the 
story they had just heard was an epic one. Cilicia seemed to have been 
a sort of bull-ring, where Scljuks and Mamelukes had each had their 
try at wearing down the resistance of the heroic Armenian defence. 
But the auellest part of the story was played by fellow-Greeks; and the 
spectacle of fellow-Christians being driven from pillar to post by those 
who ought to have supported them arouses our wonder. One figure 
stands out particularly from the lecturer’s account, that of Leo II. 
Many brave men led the Armenian defence during those three cen¬ 
turies, but none of them was greater than Leo II. Those who were 
present would go away feeling that this king, of whom they had never 
heard before to-night, was a man worthy to stand among the great 
heroes of the world. . 
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The Chauman : Ladies and Gendemen,—I have very great pleasure in intro* 
ducing Mr. Kent. Mr. Kent has had a very long residence in China, principally 
in the North of China and in Tientsm, where he is Chairman of the China 
Association. He is the author of the book called The Passing of the Manehus, 
and also of Railmy Enterprise in China, and he has a very wide and detailed 
knowledge of the conditions there. He is gomg to speak to us to-night on 
" Japan on the Mainland of Asia,”* and 1 am sure that we can all look forward 
to a very interesting lecture. I call upon Mr. Kent. (Applause.) 

M r. chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for your very kind words of introduc¬ 
tion, and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the kind way in 
which you have received them. I can assure you that I am in need of 
your support. As I stand before you, faced with the task of trying to 
paint in a comparatively few words a large canvas, I feel that I was 
rather unwise to have chosen a tide with such vast implications. In 
the history of our time “ Japan on the Mainland of Asia ’’ will occupy 
a big space. In retrospect the date September 18, 1931, will prove, I 
think, a turning point in the history of foreign relationships. It will 
mark, in my judgment, something more than a milestone; it will be 
more like a crossroads. The results which followed showed that Japan 
is determined to maintain something more than a precarious hold on 
Manchuria. They also proved that the fate of nations still hangs on 
the sword. Finally, those events may be said to have rung up the 
curtain on the first real testing occasion for the League of Nations. 

In approaching this subject, I have asked myself two questions: 
first of all, where to begin and, secondly, how and in what direction 
I should exercise the selective process. I have the impression, from 
various talb that I have had with people since I have been in England 
this time, that the chief interest is in what is happening in China at 

* Mr. Kent has since published The Twentieth Century in the Far East: A 
Perspeetine of Events, Cultural Influences and Poliaet, a review of which is 
fwipH in a later part of this issue. 
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the pretent time and what it likely to happen in die near future. On 
the other hand, there are many who with to know something of the 
events whidi led to the present situation, pardy in order that they can 
be in a posidon to form a sound judgment and pardy because diey 
desire, as we all desire, to be just to Japan. 

As I weighed in my mind what would be the best method of 
approach, I received from this Society their very valuable memorandum 
for the guidance of lecturers, and 1 see that the second paragraph reads 
as follows: “ While the Society includes numerous experts on different 
parts of Asia, many Members are not well informed about pardcular 
countries. The lecturer should, therefore, not take any great know¬ 
ledge in the audience for granted.” (Laughter.) The same observation 
may, I dare say, be applied also, without offence, to the guests of the 
Society to-night. That being so, it seemed to me that I could best start 
by sketching briefly the forces which had led to the forward policy of 
Japan, which started on that fateful day, September 18, 1931. When I 
have given some sort of indication of the background, then I will try 
to describe very briefly (for tbe benefit of those who are not so familiar 
as some others with the course of events) what happened between 
September 18,1931, and the spring of the year 1935. After that I will 
take you from the spring of 1935 up to the present time. I make that 
division because, in the way in which I look at this matter, it falls 
naturally into those phases. The last phase undoubtedly is the one 
which started in about May, 1935. That, of course, is the important 
phase at the moment, in view of its practical bearing, and that is the 
phase with regard to which 1 am personally familiar, because I have 
been living in China for a great many years, and that particular phase 
has relation mainly to North China where I have my being, and where 
I have the opprtunity (not always a happy experience) of direa con¬ 
tact, which brings to one rather vivid impressions. 

That sounds rather a long programme. Even so, with your per¬ 
mission, 1 propse to add to it a few general conclusions. But I can 
assure you that I shall do my best to keep within bounds. Fortunately 
I am faced by a clock. I must say that 1 hate clocks. I think that all 
speakers must hate clocks, and 1 wish to-night that the crocodile that 
chased Captain Hook could eat up this clock too. (Laughter.) But I 
am afraid that that would not enable people who have to catch trains 
to stay and hear me out. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now begin with the forces which led 
to the incident in Mandiuria of September i8,1931. The first thing to 
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vrflich I want to refer is the provocative attitude of the Chinese at that 
tiine. In the few years which preceded that date, September i8,1931, 
there was a very strong wave of anti-foreignism which may be said to 
have come to a head in the incident of September 30,1925, in Shanghai. 
Unfortunately I cannot go into the details of that matter because it is 
not germane except as giving a general indication and as providing a 
background. I must ask you to take it from me that there was a very 
strong anti-foreign feeling. There had also been a number of breaches 
of treaty. Furthermore, there were numerous outrages on foreigners 
of ail nationalities. The British policy of conciliation and generous 
recognition of the Chinese point of view (which received its great 
exemplification in the surrender of the British Concession at Hankow) 
and the liberal policy of Japan round about that time, under the 
Premiership of Mr. Shidehara, were taken by the Chinese as indica¬ 
tions of weakness. The Nationalists of those days, inspired by Rus¬ 
sians (and particularly by Michael Borodin, who had reorganized tiie 
Kuomintang), worked up a dangerously hostile sentiment towards 
foreigners. There is no sort of doubt about it that we were all feeling 
that acutely. In Shanghai in August, 1931, there was a big meeting of 
the whole British community, and the formation of a protective insti¬ 
tution of which I expect most of you have heard, now the Shanghai 
British Residents’ Association, which includes all British people in 
China who are concerned in the maintenance of the British position. 
We in Tientsin also had a meeting to formulate certain representations 
to be made to our Government. That meeting took place only three 
days before the events started in Manchuria. It was a very serious 
meeting, and very serious conclusions were reached. It was one of 
those meetings where the whole community was present in the historic 
Gordon Hall—the civic centre—which commemorates General Gordon 
who laid out the original Concession, and which was the citadel in 
the famous siege by the Boxers in 1900. There was not even standing 
room, such was the realization of the seriousness of the pass to which 
things had come. Those who spoke, spoke with a deep sense of 
responsibility. There is no doubt at ail that there was very grave 
danger and provocation to foreigners in China. We ail rather thought 
that at any time there might be trouble, and nobody was very surprised 
when the trouble broke out in Manchuria. 

Another question that we have to touch upon is the strategic ques¬ 
tion. Those who are familiar with the early history of Japan will bear 
me out in this. Japan in early times had no mainland policy. Only 
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once in the whole of her histoiy did she start on a serious military 
adventure on the mainland of Asia. That was in the sixteenth century 
under Hideyoshi. But from about i860 onwards she began to be 
menaced by the advance of Russia. Ultimatdy, as you all know, the 
Ruiuian advance threatened England throu^ India, Qiina throu^ 
Manchuria, and Japan through Manchuria and Korea. It brought 
about the Anglo-Japanese alliance and in due course the Rusio> 
Japanese War. 

Jumping over several years to the period afttr die Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, in a surprisingly short time we once more find Japan in dango-, 
or feeling herself to be in danger, from Russia. Those of you who 
have attended recent lectures here or at Chatham House are very well 
informed as to the influence of Russia in Chinese Turkestan and 
Mongolia. Generally speaking, you must be aware that Japan has real 
grounds for anxiety as to what the future may hold at the hands of 
Russia. 

Passing on to my next point, Japan has certain economic needs. 
These involve the problems of her surplus population, food, raw 
materials, and markets. 1 can only touch on those questions to-night. 
First as to population. You no doubt realize (because these matters 
have been discussed a great deal lately) this surplus population question 
is not solved by colonies. People are cither stay-at-home people or they 
arc people who like to get up and move about. We are people who 
get up and go about the world, or at least we used to be, but the 
Japanese are not and to any serious extent they never have been. They 
have had many opportunities of helping to solve, at any rate, this 
problem of population, but the people do not co-operate. Even admit¬ 
ting that in the places which are open to them they find it perhaps 
difficult if not impossible to compete with the people who are there 
already, the fact cannot be escaped that the Japanese are not colonists. 

Turning to the question of food: A great deal of political im¬ 
portance is laid on the question of Japan’s food supply, but it is not 
quite so serious as people seem to think. In point of fact, Japan her¬ 
self grows 85 per cent, of her rice, and the remaining 15 per cent, 
comes from Formosa and Korea. 

As regards raw materials, these she has never been denied. She 
obtains all the raw materials that she wants, but, of course, like all 
militarist nations, she wants to be in a position to control them in the 
event of war. Those three economic questions therefwe can be dis¬ 
cussed without the feeling that there is no answer to them. They 
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cannot, course, be in any sense disposed of, but at any rate it may 
be said they do not appear to have quite all die weight whkh is some- 
dmes attached to diem. 

The question of markets is a (Merent matter. She needs her 
markets, but as she increases her industries, and the r^ of the world 
increases its industries, naturally the area of the world which can take 
Japanese cheap goods contracts, and that is a very great problem. New 
markets have to be found or created. It forces Japan to do all she can 
not only to hnd markets but to exploit the possibilides of developing 
the markets on the mainland of Ada. Markets and raw materials are 
the problems that Japan has always thought Manchuria would go far 
to solve. 

Another factor which has had a considerable bearing in reladon to 
Japanese acdvides on the mainland is the psychological factor. Japan 
has a feeling (and I think that she justifiably has that feeling)—a feel¬ 
ing of soreness, and a sense of isoladon. It began after the Sino- 
Japanesc War, when she was deprived of part of the fruits of her 
victory. It was emphasized at the Washington Conference, when the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was abandoned, and there was substituted for 
it the Nine-Power Treaty. Again in 1924 the American immigration 
law hurt her amour propre very seriously. Then there is the question 
of the White Australia policy. Japan undoubtedly does feel that she is 
rather up against it. Again, in internal politics she suffers from certain 
dangerous tendencies. The nearest analogy to her constitution is that 
of Germany before the Great War, Bismarck’s Germany. There has 
always been a conflict between the Cabinet and the Army, and that 
conflict is emphasized at the present time, and has been during the past 
few years, by the activities of a prtion of the Army which is known 
as the Kuantung Army—that is to say, the Army which has its head¬ 
quarters in the Liao-tung Peninsula in the south of Manchuria. That 
portion of the Army, being in close contact with the elements going to 
provoke irritation, has been inclined to take the bit within its teeth. 
In consequence, in the opinion of a good many people the Kuantung 
Army has gone much further than any Japanese Government would 
have gone in the last five years. Finally, there is in Japan a good deal 
of industrial unrest. 

All those things, ladies and gentlemen, show that there has been a 
tremendous concentration, as it were, of explosive forces, and if there 
wu an attack on the railway (as the Japanese say there was) on 
September 18,1931, there was every reason to understand why it was. 
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and how it was, that the subsequent events, ot some oi die subsequent 
events, occurred. The Chinese deny that there was any attack on the 
railway. I have not heard any Chinese say officially, but 1 have heard 
many of them surest privately, that the Kuantung Army were deter* 
mined to strike and made the opportunity. There had been a great 
many things that had happened in Manchuria which the Japanese 
regarded as breaches of treaty and as really amounting to an invasion 
of their rights. They had those feelings very strongly. I think that 
they ultimately claimed something like three hundred breaches of the 
Treaty. Of course, several of them were insignificant, and many were 
not breaches of the Treaty at all. But there is no doubt about it that 
there were a great many causes of friction, and no small amount of 
legitimate grievance. Therefore, if there was an attack, it is not at all 
surprising that the soldiers did what they did, or at any rate that they 
set in motion the events which have ultimately resulted in the present 
very serious and very dangerous situation. But the Chinese deny any 
sort of responsibility for the alleged attack, and the evidence, as far as 
one can see, is of a very unsatisfactory nature as regards suppon of the 
Japanese point of view. 

Well, that is the background. I would now like to give you a very 
brief idea of events in Manchuria, because, as I have ventured to sug¬ 
gest, there may be a number of ladies and gentlemen in the audience 
who are not very familiar with the matter. First of all what happened 
on the night of September i8 was something like this: there was an 
explosion on the main railway line, the South Manchurian Railway, 
which runs from Harbin to Dairen and Port Arthur. That explosion 
was a slight explosion. It was so slight that the heavy mail train pro¬ 
ceeding at full speed from the north was able to pass over the line a 
few minutes afterwards without mishap. The Japanese guard was 
shortly on the scene. They claimed they were fired on. Even so it 
was an occasion that did not amount to very much. In the Great War 
it would probably have been a matter for one or two V^ry lights and 
possibly a few bursts of machine-gun fire. But in Manchuria in 1931 
it was the sign for a general engagement. Next morning the people 
in Mukden woke up to find the town occupied by Japanese troops and 
under martial law. Within a few days all the strategic points of im¬ 
portance throughout Manchuria south of the Russian sphere of in¬ 
fluence (which was to the north) were in the hands of the Japanese. 
All that area was in the hands of the Japanese. Wiffiin a few weeks 
the Japanese had proceeded down the Chinese Railway which runs 
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from Mukden southwards down to the Great Wall and through the 
Great Wall down to Shanhaikwan and Tang-ku, and frcan Tang-ku 
to Pddn. In other words, South Manchuria generally was under 
Japanese military control. 

At the beginning of 193a the Japanese embarked upon operations in 
Shanghai. The position there was entirely dilfwent from'what it was 
in Manchuria. There had been so much Japanese interference with 
China, going back to the 3i demands in 1915, that a generation in 
China had grown up which had hardly known a time when there was 
not some anti-Japanese feeling. That is really rather an important 
thing to bear in mind when one thinks of the Chinese to-day—that is 
to say, the younger generation, the men who are really carrying on the 
country. The great majority of those men have really not lived in an 
atmosphere which was entirely free from anti-Japanese sentiments. 

Events in Manchuria stirred Chinese feeling to its depths. There 
were demonstrations of anti-Japanese sentiment, a boycott, destruction 
and violent interference with the sale of Japanese goods, all of which 
was disastrous for Japanese trade. It seems that the Japanese thought 
that if they went into Shanghai they could compel the creation of more 
favourable conditions. In that they were disappointed. Illegal associa¬ 
tions can be suppressed but not national sentiment. There were mili¬ 
tary operations, of which time does not permit description. But their 
net result was that, although the Japanese in the end were able to 
achieve their general military purpose, it was not a very distinguished 
achievement, while it had this advantage from the Chinese point of 
view, that it showed what modern Chinese troops could do under 
favourable conditions. It has since been admitted by Mr. Kawakami, 
the famous Japanese publicist, that the course pursued was at the least 
unwise. Certainly Japan did her cause no good and only mtensified 
Chinese feeling. That then was the general situation in Manchuria 
and Shanghai in the spring of 1932. The events of the rest of the year 
presented a curious spectacle. China had early appealed to the League 
of Nations. By the end of September, 1931, the League had passed a 
Resolution calling upon both parties to take no action which would 
prejudice a settlement. The Japanese view, strongly pressed, was that 
the outstanding questions could only be dealt with sadsfaclorily by 
direct negotiation between the two countries. When this seemed im¬ 
possible, a suggestion came from Japan, in November, 1931, that the 
League should send a Commission to investigate and report 

Unfonunately the hopes formed as a result of this sound suggestion 
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were detdoed to be disappointed. Apparently the forces which had 
been let Ioom were too strong for the element of statesmanship in Japan 
which had proposed it. In consequence a series of events occurred long 
before the task of the Commission could be accomplished. These 
events in brief were as follows: Manchuria was declared independent 
under the name of Manchoukuo. The ex-Emperor of China, P’u Yi, 
was established as chief executive of the new state on March i, 1932. 
Later in the year various pronouncements in Japan by responsible 
officials prejudged the issue. 

Nevertheless, the League pursued its course. Appealed to by a 
weak China, it had no alternative. The ultimate outcome has become 
history. I have a number of notes regarding this phase. But 1 have 
my eye on the cbck, and I cannot say all of what I would have liked 
to have said. But there is just one point to which I would like to draw 
attention. There has been a great deal of criticism of the League of 
Nations. But is this jusufied? There are certain facts which I think 
ought to be borne in mind. I see that I have four notes here which I 
will read out because it is the qmckest way to cover the pint I would 
like to make, (i) The League was appealed to by a weak China, and, as 
already remarked, it had no alternative but to respnd. (2) The Com¬ 
mission to Manchuria was suggested by the Japanese, as has also been’ 
pintcd out. (3) The reprt that was made by the Commission of the 
League was not only fair but it showed grasp and insight, if I may 
venture to say so, as a prson on the spt and conversant with the 
conditions. (4) The recommendations of the Commission took liberal 
account of Japan’s psition. The reprt made various propsals, and 
amongst those propsals were three which have a particular bearing on 
this aspet of the matter. The first was that there should be clear 
recognition of the Japanese interests in Manchuria; secondly, that there 
should be Manchurian autonomy; thirdly, that there should be security 
against any external aggression. 

At the end of 1932, or early in 1933, that phase came to an end, and 
we come to the next period, which runs to the spring of 1935. During 
that time the state of Manchoukuo became an empire, the Chief Execu¬ 
tive, the ex-Empror of China, P’u Yi, becoming Empror. That was 
a matta of very great impratance, for it carried to a logical conclusion 
from the Japanese pdmt of view the steps which had been taken by 
Japan two years earlier, when Manchoukuo was declared an auto¬ 
nomous sute indepndent of China and the ex-Emperor of China was 
established as the Chief Executive—that is to say, a sort of Prendent 
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{<« the time betog. Now, namely on March i, 1934, he became 
Emperor. A litde later in die year there was a statement by a spokes¬ 
man of the Japanese Foreign Office, a sort of “ Hands-ofl-China " de¬ 
claration, which was interpreted as a Monroe Doctrine for die Far 
East. In that year also the Chinese Eastern Railway in the north of 
Manchuria, which belonged to Russia, was acquired for the new state. 
Therefore, by the spring of 1935 the position was that the Empire of 
Manchoukuo had been established. It was not limited to the three 
provinces which constituted Manchuria. It also included Jehol, which 
is a very important part of Inner Mongolia having a strategic value. 
This, as I should have already explained, had been annexed to the new 
state by Japanese armies in the spring of 1933. Thirdly, Russian 
interests had been eliminated in Manchoukuo. Fourthly, Japanese 
troops had during that period gone into North China, where they 
established a sort of neutral zone by arrangement with the Chinese 
under an agreement called the Tang-ku Truce. 

As a result of all these encroachments and developments, a very 
favourable psidon for Japan in North-East Asia had been established. 
China therefore hopd, and we all hoped, that a pint had been 
reached when prhaps the tale had been completely told, and that 
there was nothing more to come. But in this we were destined to be 
disappinted. If there was nothing much worse to come, at any rate 
there were going to be certain further very imprtant developments. 
That is what I call the modern phase. It is the phase in the midst of 
which we are to-day. I will now try to describe how this phase has 
devclopd and is developing and to give you some close-ups to reality. 

In the spring of 1935 (I think that it was in April) various things 
happened in China which caused a great deal of annoyance to the 
Japanese. The situation became acute in May, when two Chinese 
journalists of strong Japanese sympathies were murdered in the French 
Concession in Tientsin. That almost led to military opration, but 
fortunately the matter was patched up. During the next few months 
various imprtant pronouncements were made of a plitical nature as 
to the intentions of Japan in China. The most imprtant in a sense 
was made by Major-General Tada, the General Officer commanding 
Japanese troops in North China, who issued to Japanese journalists an 
address of very great length, in which he attacked Chiang Kai-shek 
and the alleged corruption of Nanking, talked about Japan’s sacred 
mission, and offired to exterminate all who oppsed it. The “ sacred 
mission " was suppsed to be a mission of peace, and therefore die 
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method of establishing this happy state of affairs was at the least some¬ 
what drastic. At that time it would seem that Japan had a rather 
definite plan, although, of course, none of us know what the plan was. 
One can only infer policy afterwards when things have happened 
which one cannot get away from. Results and the course of events, in 
conjunction perhaps with a certain amount of inside information 
picked up here and there, then enable one to piece the picture together. 
Briefly speaking, I would say that in broad terms the Japanese plan 
was something like this. First of all they had the idea of cutting off 
five northern provinces of China—that is to say, the country north of 
the Yellow River—and making what was called an autonomous govern¬ 
ment, by which a government was intended which would be for all 
practical purposes independent of Nanking. Actually there is a good 
deal of vague use of the term autonomy which is perhaps not quite 
accurate. Autonomy, as I understand it, strictly means independence, 
and would not mean, therefore, that it was under Nanking. But the 
general idea appears to have been that there would still be some 
semblance of a bond with Nanking, which would perhaps save the 
situation to a certain extent, although the actual government would be 
self-government of an independent character. In brief the central idea 
was that five of the provinces of North China, which are rich pro¬ 
vinces—indeed, some of the richest in China, north of the Yellow River 
—would to all intents and purposes maintain a separate government. 
That would mean, of course, that the government would be run largely 
under Japanese advice and under Japanese control. 

So much for the political aspect. Still more important was the 
bearing on the economic situation. By this time it was clear that 
Manchuria, from an economic point of view, had been a disappoint¬ 
ment. Japan was getting nothing out of Manchuria which it could not 
have got if it had never taken the drastic measure of occupation and 
virtual annexation. The immense sums of money that they had spent 
there were showing no adequate return, and there was no great 
promise of their ever doing so. That can be proved more or less con¬ 
clusively by figures, but, of course, this is not the time to go into the 
detail of the matter. By taking in North China economically there 
would be a better chance of deriving benefit from Manchuria since 
North China supplied certain elements which might make of Japan, 
Manchoukuo and North China a valuable and pracdcahle economic 
"bloc.” 

Reduced to its simplest terms, with the addition of North China, 
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Japan would be able to divert to North China some of the exports 
from Manchuria which could not be absorbed by Japan such as the 
grain products and more particularly the bean products. Such pro¬ 
ducts could be paid for by North China in raw materials, such as 
cotton, which Japan needs. Japan in her turn would pay for raw 
materials bought from China by discharging China’s debt to Man¬ 
churia by Japanese export of machinery and other goods which 
Manchuria needs. Thus it was hoped that Japan, Manchuria and 
North China could be established in course of time on a basis which 
ultimately might be largely self-suppordng. It would appear that a 
good deal could be done in that way, though it could not be successful 
to the extent to which perhaps it was at one time hoped, nor for some 
considerable time, as it would be necessary for its success to increase 
largely the cotton-producing areas in North China and improve the 
quality of the product. However, that was the idea, and the Japanese 
certainly intended or hoped to achieve success. 

Another aim which the Japanese included in their plan was to help 
China in the suppression of Communism. But the Chinese have 
always maintained that they could deal with their own Communists, 
and it is to be hoped that they will succeed in doing so. I think that 
most of us in China believe that they can do it, although it has been 
a little unsatisfactory, as you will all agree, to note the events of the 
last few weeks when Chang Hsueh Chiang, commanding the Govern¬ 
ment troops, detained the Generalissimo. However, I do not person¬ 
ally think that amongst military persons there is any doubt that China 
and the Nanking armies can deal with the Communists if they will 
make the effort seriously. It is China’s opportunity to demonstrate to 
Japan how far they have gone and are capable of going towards put¬ 
ting their house in order. If China fails on this occasion Japan may 
be relied upon to take advantage of it. The Japanese want to go into 
China because they are really afraid of this Communist menace. But 
the Chinese fear that they also want to get a footing in China for their 
troops. Of course they have a certain number of men there already. 
We also have troops in China. All nations which are parties to the 
Boxer Protocol, except in cases where it has been abrogated, have 
a force, or are entided to maintain a force, in North China. But the 
Japanese certainly hoped that they would be in a position to maintain 
a larger body of troops there, and the Chinese realize that in such an 
event it would be very difficult to get them out again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word on the policy 
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generally of Japan. There are two dominant notes in the policy of 
Japan in China as I see it. I think that the experience which we have 
luui in the past justifies the conclusion that the Japanese policy always 
aims to create an exclusive field. They are prepared to allow other 
nations to trade in those things which the Japanese do not want or are 
unable to supply, but their aim certainly is exdusionism. That is one 
point. The other point is that they certainly desire that China should 
be a weak China. It seems to me diat one of the tragedies of Japan is 
that her needs give rise to conflicting aims. The strategic needs of 
Japan necessarily call for a strong China, a China that is strong enougji 
to protect the Marches, a China strong enough to develop her in¬ 
dividualistic characteristics to the exclusion of Communism. On the 
other hand, the economic aspirations of Japan call for a China that can 
be easily dominated and controlled. In consequence it appears from 
the facts as if the Japanese are determined to look after the strategic 
side themselves and rather to direct their policy from the point of view 
of securing the best economic results. The economic claims of Japan 
call for a tariff which is favourable to Japan, tending to promote 
monopoly in certain directions. Secondly, their economic policy must 
call for the restriction of Chinese industrial development. Thirdly, it 
is necessary that they should have control of raw materials. One some¬ 
times hears the Japanese say that they wish to have a strong China. 
When they say that, I believe that Japan means that they want a settled 
China—a China that is able to be a good buyer of Japanese products, 
but a China that is too weak to insist on industrial development in the 
directions that she wishes and which might come into competition 
with Japan, a China that would not be strong enough to keep out 
Japanese goods by high tariff walls; in other words a strong China is 
merely a euphemism for a docile China, permitting of Japan’s dominat¬ 
ing influence in the development of her potentialities. 

That being the general policy, as I see it, which may be legitimately 
inferred from the course of events of the last four or five years, I would 
now like to say one word as to the methods which have been pursued 
by Japan to carry out her policy. There are a great many lines of 
action which they have taken, and though time is pressing I really 
must run through them quickly because I think it is important that 
you should get at least an indication of the sort of methods that are 
prevailing. 

First of all we have to admit that in Norfh China there is an un¬ 
pleasant provocative attitude on the part of the Japanese, and it is not 
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confined to the Army. Of course, one does not want to emphasize 
these matters, or to lay too great stress upon petty things. We hope 
that we are right in thinking that they do not represent the true Japan. 
But they are there at the present time and they are straws, to some 
extent at any rate, which indicate the direction in which the wind is 
blowing. We have a great deal of difficulty very often in avoiding 
unpleasant incidents. So far there has not been anything very serious, 
but there is always a tendency towards incidents which might at any 
time have serious consequences. Perhaps it is merely local and pos¬ 
sibly, I might even say probably, it is not any question of method at 
all. Nevertheless, it is a dangerous feature. 

The next point I wish to make is that there are very definitely 
insidious efforts being made to undermine the position of other foreign 
traders in North China. First the Japanese have a number of advisers 
who use their position to influence new contracts and to compel the 
change of old business, in certain cases which are within my knowledge, 
to the Japanese. There is insurance in particular, which has been done 
by foreign firms for many years for Chinese Government institutions, 
which has recendy been transferred to Japanese insurance companies. 

Another question which is important, but which has nothing to do 
with the present position in North China, is that of the imitation of 
trade marks. The Japanese imitate trade marks and they flood the 
market of China with a great many imitations, to the very grave detri¬ 
ment of British trade. 

They are also, as it would seem, deliberately weakening the Chinese 
psition in North China, partly, of course, by trying to force autonomy, 
and more particularly during the past year by obstructing the Customs 
Preventive Service in carrying out their duties to prevent smuggling. 
I expect that you have read in the papers a good deal about smuggling 
in North China because in that matter, and in fact in Chinese matters 
generally, it does seem to me that this country is very wdl served by 
the able band of correspndents who arc in Peking, Shanghai and 
other places. This smuggling business, with its reaction on the Cus¬ 
toms, apart from its seriousness, is really rather curious. It originated 
in drcumstances quite outside Japanese plicy, but latterly has become 
one of its instruments. When America began buying silver at a high 
price there was a great drain of silver from China. The Chinese 
Government respnded to that by putting a tax on the exprt of silver. 
The tax was so graded as to leave no pofit on the exprt of silver. 
That was the opportunity for smugglers, and that was the beginning 
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of smuggling in North China. It had nothing to do with the Japanese. 
It started with the Chinese, who used Koreans who have Japanese 
nationality and who therefore have extra-territorial jurisdiction. They 
UKd these Koreans to do the work. In the course of ume they natur¬ 
ally had to pay for the silver which was smuggled out, and so began 
the smuggling of goods into North China, consisting chiefly of oil, 
sugar, silk and rayon. After a time, when the Customs began to bring 
their Preventive Service to bear, the Japanese objeaed to its armed 
operation in the area which was the neutral zone under the Tang-ku 
Truce. They also interpreted the Tang-ku Truce as establishing a 
three-mile limit, thus severely limiting the operation of Customs 
Revenue cruisers. The result is that there has been a very great deal 
of violence and lawlessness resulting in the serious weakening of the 
Customs position in North China, involving great loss of revenue. 

So much for the unorthodox procedures in the direction of economic 
domination of North China. 1 will now pass to Japan’s more legiti¬ 
mate activities. Financially, in the ordinary course of business Japanese 
have been putting quite a bt of money into Tientsin. They have pur¬ 
chased a certain number of Chinese mills which had gone out of busi¬ 
ness, and they have purchased the foreign interest in a big glass factory 
at Chinwangtao which was half Belgian and half Chinese. They are 
proposing to provide a certain number of important utilities such as 
electrical supplies. They are also proposing to develop the coal¬ 
fields of the province of Shansi and iron in the province of Chahar, 
and to build new railways. Ail those things are perfeedy good 
things to do. They are all in the interests of North China in the 
general sense, and they are the sort of things that we have all been 
wanting to do for the last thirty or forty years. There has been 
any amount of Bridsh capital crying aloud for investment in China 
under proper conditions, but the Chinese ordinarily would not allow 
these big things to be undertaken by foreigners. This is subject, of 
course, to one or two exceptions. But with the strong backing of 
the Kuantung Army all the indicatbns are that in the very near future 
a great many of these important developments will take place widi 
Japanese capital. The general rituadon, you can take it, is that the 
Japanese are in North China. Utey are penetradng North China. It 
may be peaceful penetradon. It is peaceful penetration in theory, but 
behind it is the Army. Clearly the Japanese are there to stay, and 
what we have to do it to strive to the utmost to meet the compeddon. 
This should not be beyond our powers. At all costs we have to hold 
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on to our position in China, and in North China in particular, and if 
we are firm and do not yield I think that in the end we may not lose 
the position, at least not entirely. But at present it cannot be denied 
that the British position is threatened in many directions, and I do not 
believe that the danger can be much overstated. 

I would like to suggest a few points for the immediate future. You 
all know that Japan was negotiating with China during the autumn 
with the idea that she would be able to remove Chinese hostility, that 
she would be able to secure economic co-operation, and that she would 
be able to persuade the Chinese to allow her to co-operate in the drive 
against Communism. Those negotiations have been abortive. I do 
not know why they have been abortive, but they certainly have not 
made the progress which was expected of them. There may be a 
number of explanations, and 1 would like just to indicate some of them 
to you. In the first place China insists on dealing with her own Com¬ 
munists. She is not willing to allow the Japanese to come in and to 
bring troops to co-operate in that cause if she can help it. My next 
point is that China will not yield her sovereignty. She will yield to 
Japan in a great many directions, but if she has to yield her sovereignty 
she will prefer to fight. It may be that the Japanese realize at last 
that, although China in the long run could not be successful in a war 
against Japan, yet the Japanese would have a long and very difficult 
campaign on their hands if they were to try to conquer China. In this 
connection reference has to be made to the recent agreement between 
Germany and Japan, directed ostensibly against the Comintern, which 
introduces a new element. We do not know what that agreement 
amounts to in the sense of what may be behind it, but it may be that it 
enables Japan to feel that she can with safety be less aggressive in 
China because she has the moral and the diplomatic support of Ger¬ 
many behind her in the event of the Communist menace in China 
reaching any very serious proportions. Another thing is that it is just 
possible—this may seem to some people to be rather far fetched, but 
we have to consider all the possibilities of these questions—that Japan 
does fiot want to be involved in a campaign in China of which she 
could not see the end until the international situation in other quarters 
is more clear. Therefore I think that we may consider on the whole 
that Japan will perhaps be a little less aggressive than she has been in 
the past, though we have to realize that she is quite firm in her intention 
to esublish herself economically in North China. That is the position 
we have to face, and we have to consider how best we can meet it 
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r.’rfies and gentlemen, I should like to ask you to spare me another 
two or three minutes while I draw attention to a few conclusions. I 
am quite aware that when one reaches the point of stating one’s con¬ 
clusions a stage is often arrived at which is the most perilous from the 
point of view of the audience. But let me hasten to reassure you. I 
have taken the precaution in preparation for to-night of writing down 
a series of disconnected propositions. Some of these propositions arise 
from what I have said or tried to say. Others of these propositions 
arise from matters which are current knowledge and about which we 
all know something because we read the newspapers. I would like to 
read this series of propsitions to you because they crystallize and in 
some respects supplement what I have said. 

These then are the conclusions which 1 submit either flow from 
what I have been trying to tell you this evening or arc a legitimate 
inference from matters which I am sure are within your knowledge. 

(i) China is herself to blame for much that has occurred. (2) Foreign 
plicies have tended to force Japan to play a lone hand. (3) Japan has 
a case of which a great deal might have been made, but she spoilt it by 
her deplorable methods. (4) Nevertheless, she will hold on to her 
course. It was, I think, in 1932 that the Japanese Foreign Minister 
said: “ We will never go back in Manchuria. We will see our 
country in ashes first.” That is the real Japanese spirit, a heritage 
from feudal times. Japan will strive all she knows for economic and 
strategic advantages in China. We cannot blame Japan for supplant¬ 
ing us if we are too supine to protect our own interests. (5) We do 
not know how far Japan and Germany have ambitions for the joint 
exploitation of the Far East, or for a division of the world’s hegemony. 
But such an ambition is not beyond the bounds of pssibility and is 
not to be lightly dismissed. (6) The Pacific problem looms large, and 
with Great Britain parually immobilized and her naval resources not 
yet sufficing for a great fleet to be based on Singapre, a grave re- 
spnsibility in the Pacific area rests on the United States of America. 
In her own ultimate interests she cannot be an uninterested spectator 
of events. (7) Russia has been provoked by Japanese aggression to 
expand into a great force in Eastern Asia. Her plicy aims to make 
this force indepndent of supplies from European Russia. Japan 
would be better off to-day if she had not stirred Russia to activity and 
had followed the lines of the recommendations of the Lytton Reprt. 
(8) The treaty rights of Great Britain, America and France, who are 
the European Powers chiefly interested in China—namely, extra-terri- 
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tonality and the $o<alled “ concessions,” as the areas of foreign resi¬ 
dence'are called—must be maintained. By a strange paradox they have 
become China's chief political bulwark. 

I might just point out in passing that in 1932, when the Japanese 
invaded Shanghai, something like half the portable wealth of the 
Yang-tse Valley was in the vaults of the great Chinese banks situated 
in the International Settlement in Shanghai. That, of course, 
protected it. Had there been no International Setdement and had 
there been no extra-territorial jurisdiction it would have been a very 
unfortunate situadon from the point of view of the Chinese. Of 
course, it is very paradoxical that this particular right of ours should 
be their polidcal bulwark, and that, of course, is not a reason for 
retaining it. There are two reasons why it has to be retained: one 
is that the judicial machinery is not at present up to the standard 
which IS necessary to enable them to accept jurisdiedon over foreigners. 
The other is that China cannot protect either her own interests or 
foreign interests built up over nearly a hundred years. 

(9) Our pohey of friendliness towards Japan, and effort to meet her 
legitimate claims by trade agreements, is a sound one and should be 
steadily pursued, but subject to protection of the claims of Bridsh 
industry. Let us not be discouraged if it seems rather in the nature of 
trying to square the circle; with goodwill on both sides a way will be 
found. (10) Japan has declared that she intends no interference with 
Briush rights and only desires to establish friendly cooperation in the 
Far East with Great Britain. Let us hope that this will prove a true 
pronouncement. Peace in the Far East will then be assured. But do 
not let us relapse into a false security. Only by making ourselves 
strong enough to protect our rights and ensure peace, and by securing 
increasing vigilance and cooperation by and between our diplomatic 
and consular representatives and our traders, by trade and financial 
boldness, by close cooperauon between the men in the Far East and 
the big interests at home, shall we ensure to ourselves and posterity the 
heritage that those who went before have bequeathed to us. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen, the discussion is now open. 

Colonel Smallwood ; Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
listened (as 1 am sure that you all have) with the greatest interest to 
Mr. Kent’s remarks. There are few men alive to-day who can speak 
with greater authority than can Mr. Kent. He has lived for many 
yean in North China, and 1 know has always taken the most intense 
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and keen interest in all events which affect us as Britishers in that part 
of the world. I find myself so much in agreement with everything 
that he has said that he will pardon a devihsh plea on my part if I 
can find one or two htde inaccuracies m his speech. I may be wrong, 
but in my day Japan imported a good deal of nce from Siam. He 
tells us (and I am sure that he is right) that now Japan gets 85 per cent, 
of her rice from within her borders and 15 per cent, from Formosa. 
That IS probably true, and it certainly must have altered a good deal 
since my day, if that is correct. 

Again, Mr. Kent describes the Chinese tastern Railway as a Rus¬ 
sian institution. I am sure that he will agree with me to correct that, 
and say that it was a Stno-Russian institution. 

In his remarks about Japan’s policy, 1 think that there is little with 
which those of us who know the conditions of that part of the world 
can quarrel. 

The smugghng that has been going on has been very deplorable, 
but I must say that 1 should very much like to have a word from Mr. 
Kent as to whether this smuggling is still as bad as it was a short ume 
ago. When the Customs Returns were announced the other day, Sir 
Frederick Maze said that the smuggling in North China was very 
much better. There was far less of it. At the same moment His 
Excellency the Chinese Ambassador in London announced that 
smugghng was unabated. I should very much like Mr, Kent to be 
referee in this matter and to tell us which is the correct statement. 

I am very glad to hear Mr. Kent say that the original political phey 
of Japan was largely the fault of China. 1 must say that I was in 
China for ten years from 1919 to 1929, and in the last year or two of 
that time life for a British subject was an extremely uncomfortable one. 
There was a certain bullying air amongst the Chinese with which it 
was extremely hard to put up. I could not help noticing in Mr. 
Kent’s remarks that he first of all told us of China’s provocadve atti¬ 
tude at that time, and now at the present day that the attitude of Japan 
in North China is rather provocative. 1 think that that is perfectly 
true. When the Chinese felt that they were very pwerful they could 
afford to bully the foreigner, and now when the Japanese in North 
China feel themselves equally pwerful they find it easy to be, perhaps, 
only implite to the other foreigners who are sharing their lives in 
North China. 

There is one particular thing that I would like to ask Mr. Kent, 
and that is whether he thinks that the forward phey of Japn is likely 
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to result in the reinstatement of the Young Emperor on the throne in 
Pekin, or whether he thinks that they will be content with leaving him 
in Manchuria? 

Mr P. H. B. Kent : Mr. Chairman, in replying to Colonel Small¬ 
wood, certainly I believe that there is an import of rice from Siam, but 
there is also an export of rice from Japan. The authority for my state¬ 
ment that there is no food problem so far as rice is concerned is Sir 
George Sansom in the 1936 trade report of the economic position. He 
is Commercial Councillor in the British Embassy in Tokio. 

As regards the Chinese Eastern Railway it was, of course, a railway 
which was originally granted as a Sino-Russian concession, fifty-fifty. 
I no doubt spoke too vaguely of the Russian interest owing to the 
rapidity with which I was trying to cover the ground. Colonel Small¬ 
wood is quite right in drawing attention to it. It was the Russian half 
that was sold to Manchoukuo. The Empire of Manchoukuo probably 
considers itself heir to the Chinese share. 

As regards the smuggling (I left China about three months ago) I 
think that the fact of the matter is that a large amount of smuggled 
goods accumulated in the Eastern Hopei area in North China. When 
that area had absorbed all the goods it could, the position arose when 
smugglers had to distribute them to the rest of the country. That was 
where the Customs officials were able (by looking after the railways 
and watching the railways in other places) to check the business. It 
was not worth while for the “ Free Traders ” to smuggle more goods 
when they could not get rid of their accumulated stocks. It was sup¬ 
posed when I left China that a great many of the smugglers stood to 
lose a lot of money. What is happening exactly at the moment I am 
not able to say, but I fear there is a danger of more violent measures 
being adopted by the smuggling fraternity to force an outlet into a 
wider field. 

As regards the future of the Young Emperor, the former ex- 
Emperor, P’u Yi, who is now Emperor of Manchoukuo, and his pos¬ 
sible return to the Dragon Throne, I think that I should advise a 
reference to Old Moore. (Laughter.) 

Sir Kenneth Wigram, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O.: Mr. Kent has 
given us an extraordinarily good picture of what has been happening 
in North China, and it is quite envious that Japan is greatly at fault 
over pretty well everything that ffie is doing. I cannot believe myself 
that a nation like Japan would gratuitously put herself in the wrong 
and court the world’s disfavour, and even isolation, without some very 
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good resson. I made it my business the other day to get in touch with 
the Japanese Legation and to have some very intimate talks with them. 
What 1 rather gathered from them was that their feeling is that first 
of all they said: " You surely will admit that we rose to the status of a 
firstHdass Power in an incredibly short space of time and only by the 
tremendous sacrifices of our people. We have had two wars—namely, 
with China and with Russia—and we won them both, and yet we 
were deprived by the Powers of the fruits of our victory. Early this 
century Great Britain, then the greatest Power in the world, of her 
own volition, came and asked us for an alliance, and they made an 
alliance with us. That alliance stood for twenty years, which included 
four years of the war, when we really did help you quite a lot. Sud¬ 
denly, without any warning and even without any reason being given, 
that alliance was broken. Your action was altogether incomprehensible 
to us and we were very deeply hurt. Again, at the Peace Conference 
we raised the question of racial discrimination and racial equality. It 
was not even considered or discussed. Very shortly afterwards there 
came in the exclusion legislation which debarred us from America and 
from your Dominions. After that there was the boycott in China, and 
for three years we suffered under that boycott. That brought us up to 
about the period when we occupied Manchuria. As far as the occupa¬ 
tion of Manchuria was concerned, that was really forced upon us by 
internal conditions. Internally we were in a very serious state indeed. 
Something had to be done, and the Military Party suggested that 
perhaps the best thing to do was to go and occupy Manchuria. They 
had always wanted to do that strategically, and it was most necessary 
that they should do it, but we held them back. The internal situation 
was so bad that something had to be done. It was much better to 
do that than to have a real battle inside Japan, and that came off.” At 
about the same time there was the rather unfair competition, as 1 
think, by China in constructing railways, contrary to her agreement, 
parallel to and competing with the South Manchurian Railway. That 
brings us up to the present day. Japan was wondering how she was 
ever going to stabilize herself financially, and she had been making 
tremendous efforts to get herself under a sound financial basis by large 
scale industrialization and large scale rationalization. She had got 
ready to produce her goods and she stole a march on us all, naturally, 
because she started before the smadi of 1931. When she was ready, to 
her disgust she suddenly found that the world would not take her 
goods at aU. Tlic world markets were closed. That was about the 
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last Straw. The Angio-Japanese alliance was gone and racial «]uality 
was completely refused. Japan thought that they must look after the 
security of thfeir homeland for access to raw materials and to markets 
for their goods. There you come into what Mr. Kent said seemed to 
be her policy, which was an exclusive policy. I do not want for a 
moment to defend Japan or her methods, and I do not want to excuse 
her. It is indefensible and it is inexcusable, but I would like you to 
ponder on this for a moment, and remember that Japan is dealing with 
an unenlightened Oriental public, with rather a nineteenth<entury 
world political point of view, in which imperialism sail holds a very 
strong place, and is still rather a god to them. Supposing that we had 
been put in the same position as Japan, and compare what was our 
general policy in the nineteenth century, would we have done anything 
else? I do not know. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. H. B. Kent : There are just two points to which I would 
like to refer, in reference to Sir Kenneth Wigram’s reliable contribu¬ 
tion. With regard to the question of parallel railways. Actually I 
believe that the position is that the Japanese wished to have an under¬ 
taking from the Chinese in the year 1905, after the Russo-Japanese 
War. Japan had won the war, and, of course, the Portsmouth Treaty 
had ceded the southern portion of the Manchuria Railway to Japan. 
As it was a railway in Chinese dominions Japan had to get the consent 
of the Chinese, and subsequendy a treaty to that end was negotiated, 
but the Chinese refused to give the undertaking that they would not 
build parallel lines. The Japanese asked that it should be recorded in 
the minutes, and it was recorded in the minutes as a point which had 
been raised. But the Chinese Government, so far as my study of that 
point goes, never bound themselves in that way. Of course, the 
Japanese had a very good point if they had only known it at the rime. 
China had been in alliance with Russia in 1896 and was still at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War in alliance with Russia under a secret 
agreement, the Li-Lobanov Treaty, and had the Japanese known that 
they could have insisted on certain concessions which they otherwise 
were not in a position to insist upon. 

As regards this question of tariffs and quotas against Japan, I would 
like to point out that Japan developed industrially to an enormous ex¬ 
tent during the war. 1 believe that she quadrupled her textile plant in 
order to take advantage of the situation which then arose. One does 
not criticize her for that, but she did thereby create a position for her¬ 
self which was ail right as long as the rest of the world was engaged 
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in war, but which she could not hope to maintain when the rest of Ae 
world turned back again to Ae arts of peace. (Applause.) 

SiK James Jamieson, K.C.M.G. : I have listened wiA Ae greatest 
interest to Ae Ascourse which we have just heard, but I would like 
Mr. Kent to tell us, if he can, to what conclusion it all leads. He says 
that the Japanese have marked out for Aemselves a certain policy in 
NorA China, and that if we—and I presume that by “ we ” he means 
Great Britain—want to hold our own, we have to work together, but 
he leaves out of his discourse any indication of how that working to¬ 
gether is going to be carried out. I should like him, if possible, to 
inform us. 

Mr. P. H. B. Kent : The scope of my address to-night is “ Japan 
on Ae Mainland of Asia ” rather than the remedies for the situation 
which has arisen. I had to jettison a good many of the remarks that 
I should like to have made in the course of trying to bring my lecture 
wiAin reasonable bounds. 1 think that we are really up against it in 
North China, but I do not know Aat the situation is entirely hopeless. 
In my judgment it is quite useless for us to sit down and throw up our 
hands and cry “ Kamerad ” or the Japanese equivalent. We simply 
have to do what we can in every conceivable direction to meet the 
competition. The Japanese have said that they are not out to compete 
with us. We want to work wiA Japan if Japan will allow us to do so. 
Unfortunately Japan has made an arrangement with Germany which 
is bound to have an economic reaction. Therefore, to that extent, what 
I had hoped might have happened, something in the nature of some 
sort of economic co-operation between Japan and Great Britain, seems 
to be more distant, and perhaps is ruled out altogether. But Japan has 
certainly made her statement that she does not intend, and she is not 
aiming, to compete wiA us. If she does compete with us by unfair 
means—of course, she is entitled fairly to compete—then it is up to our 
people by vigilance to bring that to the notice of our authorities. We 
have to play a fighting r 61 e out there and we have to maintain our 
position as it is at the present time. It would be quite useless if we 
were to weaken our position in China by yielding to any Chinese 
demands which might be made for Ae abolition of extra-territoriality 
or the surrender of Ae Concessions. Tientsin is sometimes spoken of 
as an outpost. Actually it is Ae last line of defence Aat BritiA trade 
in NorA China has. We have strong interests Aere. It is Ae same in 
Shanghai, and it is Ae same everywhere in China. If we are backed, 
I still believe Aat we can maintam our position. I do not believe Aat 
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British brains and British industry are going down before this on¬ 
slaught, but we have to consider new methods. In pardcular we have 
to consider the method of longer credits in China, and that, I under¬ 
stand, is one of the ideas that is engaging attention at the present time. 
I am sorry to be rather vague about this matter, but I hope some of the 
possibilides are implicit in what I have already said. 

Sir James Jamieson : I should like to draw the analogy of what has 
happened in Manchuria. In Manchuria we have lost most of our 
rights. If the same thing is going to happen in North China, I would 
like to know how to proceed differently from what we have done in 
Manchuria. That is the point of my raising the quesdon. 

Mr. P. H. B. Kent : With regard to what Sir James Jamieson has 
said, I do not think that in Manchuria we really fought the matter. 
I do not think that we were strong enough in Manchuria. We were 
not dug in there. We are dug in in North China. If we allow our¬ 
selves to be eliminated without a .struggle, we shall only have our¬ 
selves to blame. My own impression is that we shall be able to main¬ 
tain our position if we fight hard enough—1 mean commercially, of 
course. 

The Chairman : Apparently no other member wishes to speak. It is 
very close to a quarter past ten, and therefore I will bring the proceed¬ 
ings to a close by asking you to give very hearty thanks to Mr. Kent 
for a singularly interesting and able lecture. I think that he has 
thrown much light on the position. He has discussed the matter in a 
most impartial way, and I am sure that we are all very grateful to 
him for his kindness in coming here to-night. 

{The Vote of Thanks was carried unanimously with acclamation^) 
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Bv J. BILIBIN 

Lecture given to the Royal Central Asian Society on February 24, 1937, the 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bt., in the Chair. 

T he title of my paper may suggest two things to your minds; 
you may think that I am going to attempt an interpretation 
and a summary of the political outlook of the younger genera¬ 
tion of Soviet Russia, and from that interpretation draw some con¬ 
clusions as to the probable course which Russian history will take in 
the near future; or else you may think that I have come to speak on 
behalf of a political movement which calls itself Young Russia. 

Both these surmises would, in fact, be true. I shall attempt in this 
paper to give a concise summary of the history, political oudook, 
programme, tactics, and organization of a movement which is known 
as the Young Russian Movement. This movement is a Russian 
political movement. It is opposed to Communism, and intends to play 
an active part in Russian politics during the coming decades. Its 
members maintain that it is a self-evident truth, not only for them¬ 
selves but for any movement which seriously intends to play a part in 
Russian politics, that “Soviet conditions,” the conditions of life in 
Russia which have developed in the course of the past nineteen years, 
are the only possible starting-pint for any future development or 
future change, revolutionary or evolutionary, peaceful or violent. 
They further consider that the force which is already playing a great 
part and will undoubtedly play the leading part in Russian plitics is 
the generation which has grown up and shapd its outlook and 
mentality during the years of Bolshevist domination. This conviction 
has led them to devote a very considerable part of their activity to the 
study of this younger generation. Needless to say, widely different 
conclusions may be drawn from such a study. In this papr I shall 
put before you those conclusions which the Young Russians have 
drawn from their study and their exprience, and I shall try to give 
some indication as to what that exprience has been. 

I propsc, therefore, in the first place, to explain the origin and 
the plitical outlook of the Young Russian Movement. In the second 
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place, to give a concise summary of the views of the Young Russians 
on the trend of recent Russian events, on the mentality of the younger 
generation, and the political situation in Russia at the present moment; 
in the third place, to explain the tactics which the Young Russians are 
adopting in relation to that polidcal situation; and in the fourth place, 
to give some justification for my presence here this afternoon; to 
explain, that is to say, why we consider it desirable that foreign public 
opinion should take an interest in our movement, a movement which, 
as you will see from my paper, is resolutely opposed to foreign inter¬ 
vention in internal Russian affairs. 

Though the origins of the movement date back to the Russian Civil 
War, it developed and matured in exile, after the defeat of the White 
Movement in Russia. I should like, by way of a small digression, to 
say a few words about the White Movement, as the influence which it 
exercised over the subsequent development of political ideas among 
the exiles has been very great. I shall leave aside all sentimental issues, 
though I would be the last to belittle the moral value of the White 
Movement. It was, indeed, the reaction of all that was best in Russia 
against all that was worst in the Revolution. Nor would I belittle the 
value of the splendid work which has been carried on by the White 
organizations in exile m keeping up the morale, self-respect, and 
national dignity of the Russian ex-officers who formed a considerable 
proportion of the ^migr^s. That is a subject in itself, and it does not 
enter into the scope of my paper. I shall only speak of the political 
aspect. 

The White Movement in Russia was based on a compromise be¬ 
tween all Russian forces opposed to Communism, united in a common 
struggle against Communism. The Emperor had abdicated, the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly which was to settle the future form of Russia's 
Government was dispersed by a tough sailor. The Government which 
had come to power in Russia signed a separate peace treaty with 
Germany. TTiese three historical facts determined the political content 
of the White Movement. The Emperor’s abdication and the subse¬ 
quent provisional abdication of the Grand Duke Michael, who made 
his acceptance of the crown conditional on the decision of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, ruled out the possibility of a monarchist programme. 
The violent dissolution of the Constituent Assembly united into one 
Uoc ail the opponents of the authors of that dissolution, the Bolsheviks. 
And the signing of the ignominious Treaty of Brest-Litovsk by the 
Bolsheviks, with the loss of vast areas of Russian territory which diat 
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treaty entailed, provided the “ White ” Russians with ample jusofica- 
tion for aaepting the aid of the Allies, who were Russia’s allies, in 
their struggle against the Bolsheviks, who were helped to pwer by 
Russia’s enemies. The combination of these circumstances gave rise to 
that political compromise of anti-Communist elements which became 
the driving force of the White Movement. While its leaders acted on 
Russian soil and had real military support behind them, this com¬ 
promise was perhaps as sound a plicy as any other which they could 
have adopted. 

In conditions of exile, however, the situation became entirely 
changed. That real military supprt which the White Movement had 
on Russian soil had gone. The Allied Powers ceased to regard the 
Soviet Government as hostile, and one by one they accorded it de 
jacio, and subsequently de jure, recognition. The White Army was 
reduced to a disarmed, skeleton organization of ex-officers’ clubs with 
very inconsiderable funds at its dispsal. As an independent military 
force it could be completely discounted. It might serve as a useful 
adjunct to a foreign invading force. Foreign intervention, however, 
after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles and the defeat of the White 
Army in Russia, would assume an entirely different form from that of 
the assistance which was given by the Allies to the Whites. It would 
no longer be assistance given to loyalist forces of an allied country, 
legitimately given and legitimately accepted. A pst-War foreign inter¬ 
vention in Rusua would have been, and indeed still would be, a 
foreign invasion pure and simple, an invasion with acquisitive aims 
of territorial expansion, cither by direct conquest of certain Russian 
territories or, which amounts to very much the same thing, by estab¬ 
lishing veiled protectorates over newly created States separated from 
the Russian Empire. The less scrupulous, though perhaps more 
realistic, of the White pliticians were prepared to supprt such an 
intervention and thus became, in fact, defeatists. Others allowed 
themselves to be carried away by their day-dreams and idealism, and 
imagined that, with the nucleus of the White Army organization, 
they could stir up a ppular rising in Russia and continue the Civil 
War which, with their own unaided efforts, they would carry on to a 
victorious end. 

It was a liberal French aristocrat who found himself obliged to tell 
the King of France that what had happned in Paris on July 14, 
1789, was “ not a revolt, but a revolution.” A far longer priod had 
to elapse after the outbreak of the Rusaan Revolution for the remnants 
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of Russia’s ruling class to realize the same truth. The parts, too, were 
reversed, for it was the head of the fallen Russian dynasty who had to 
tell that truth to political exiles who had as yet learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. The Grand Duke Cyril was the first to realize the 
full meaning of the defeat of the White Movement. He was also the 
first to discern, rising out of the darkness of the Revolution, a national 
and spiritual renascence of the Russian people. 

I am referring to the two pronouncements which the Grand Duke 
Cyril made in 1922 and 1924 by which he, as the next in succession to 
the throne after the Emperor Nicholas II., the Cxsarevitch Alexis, and 
the Grand Duke Michael—all of them killed by the Bolsheviks— 
assumed all the responsibilities which destiny had imposed upon him. 
These pronouncements were in themselves an indication that, from 
the point of view of the head of the dynasty, the policy of the White 
Movement was no longer applicable to Russian needs. That political 
compromise on which the White Movement was based was necessi¬ 
tated by an effort to stem the tide of the Revolution. That effort had 
failed. The Revolution had won. To kill the Revolution would now 
only be possible by enlisting foreign aid and bartering Russia’s heritage, 
a course of action utterly alien to the ideas which originally inspired 
the White Movement itself. Nor was it a course of action which 
could possibly be countenanced by the successor of the Russian 
emperors. There was another course of action, however, which was 
open to him, the course which he did in fact adopt. The fact that the 
Revolution had won did not necessarily mean that the Revolution 
must remain the monopoly of the Government in power. Other 
political forces could enter the revolutionary lists, provided they 
realized that they were revolutionary and not counter-revolutionary 
forces; that is to say, that their object was to influence the trend of 
post-revolutionary Russian politics in accordance with their own ideals, 
and not merely to destroy all that has been achieved since 1917, and 
revert to the old order. This was realized from the very beginning 
by the Grand Duke Cyril, and under his guidance the Russian 
monarchist movement became a revolutionary movement. 

1 shall now return to the Young Russians. The Young Russians 
were originally the younger branch of the supporters of the Grand 
Duke Cyril. This simple circumstance provides a very simple reply 
to the question which sometimes puzzles outside observers ttvday 
when they first become acquainted with the Young Russian Move¬ 
ment They think it paradoxical that the most radically-minded 
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section of the Emigres should profess monarchist views. The reason 
is that the plitical outlook and programme of the Young Russians is 
the logical development of those principles which were laid down in 
the original pronouncements of the Grand Duke Cyril. For the 
Young Russians this is no mere fortuitous coincidence, still less a 
paradox. In the circumstance that it was the head of the Russian 
dynasty who appraised the Revolution in its true perspective, they see 
an indication that the monarchy forms an integral part of the living 
Russian historical tradition, and is not inextricably bound to any 
trantient regime. There are many revolutionary precedents in the 
history of the Russian monarchy. Ivan the Terrible carried out a 
revolution from the throne, so did Peter the Great. The emancipation 
of the serfs by Alexander II. was a revolutionary measure. A revolu¬ 
tion from the throne might have saved Russia in the second decade of 
this century, and the fact that it was not accomplished is no reason 
for considering the fate of the monarchy as sealed. 

There were three basic problems in Russia at the beginning of this 
century which demanded solution. The fact that they were left un¬ 
solved was, in the opinion of the Young Russians, the main cause of 
the Revolution. These problems were: 

(a) The national problem: the cultural development of the national 
minorities called for a readjustment of the internal structure of the 
empire. 

(A) The social problem: the cleft between the higher and lower 
classes, the growth of new classes, and the aspirations of the lower 
orders to a more active participation in national life. 

(c) The economic problem, which was mainly an agrarian problem 
rendered acute by the impoverishment of the peasantry and “ land 
hunger ” in the countryside. 

When these problems are fully solved, the Revolution will be con¬ 
summated. The Young Russians have their own views as how these 
problems should be solved. In order to present these views to you in 
their proper perspective, I must make a brief summary of our observa¬ 
tions on the trend of Russian events subsequent to the Revolution 
of 1917. 

When the Young Russians entered the political arena in 1926, they 
made a series of arbitrary forecasts which, I may say with a degree of 
satisfaction, have been proved to be correct by the subsequent course of 
evenK. I say forecasts because, though there was a certain amount of 
factual data for making the deductions that were then made, it was 
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very scanty and had to be corroborated with an unbounded faidi in 
the Russian nation. These forecasts amounted, in the main, to an 
assertion that the spirit of the Russian nation would triumph over the 
materialist and internadonalist creed of the Communist Government, 
and that a process of evolution had set on foot which would eventually 
undermine Marxism in Russia. 

In 1926 M. Kasem-Beg, the Leader of the Young Russian Move¬ 
ment, spoke the following words: 

“ We arc already present, as yet in the capacity of onlookers, at the 
violent strife between the ruling clan, headed by Stalin, and the 
Opposition.” 

That is to say, the Trotskyist Opposition. 

“ What is happening.'’” asked M. Kasem-Beg in the same speech. 
“ What is happening is the transformation of the Revoludon. The 
first chapter of the Revoludon is coming to an end, a chapter negative 
m its manifestations, but pregnant with positive achievements, seung 
that it is followed by a second chapter, the chapter of the correction 
of the original course. That chapter will be the transition of anti¬ 
national revolution to national revolution.” 

We of 1937, who have witnessed the official sanction given to 
“ Soviet patriotism,” which has become almost the leading theme of 
the Soviet press, we who have witnessed the executions of Zinovieff 
and Kameneff and the conviction of Radck, must agree that these 
remarks of M. Kasem-Beg, spoken over ten years ago, showed ex¬ 
ceptional foresight. 

When we speak of the changed tone of the Soviet press and the 
executions of Zinovieff and Kameneff, we are speaking of changes 
which have taken place in the policy of the Government. These 
changes, however, are but the reflections of an evolution which has 
been going on in the masses, notably in the younger generation, and 
also of the pressure of the international situation. I shall, accordingly, 
concentrate on three outstanding features in the trend of Russian events 
during the past few years: firstly, the rise of a new generation; 
secondly, the formation of new classes; and thirdly, the position of the 
Red Army. 

Let us turn our attention to the younger generation. The presence 
of this younger generation has been a source of great apprehension to 
those “ old school ” enemies of Osmmunism who hoped that the rem¬ 
nants of the older generation would be strong enough to challenge the 
Soviet Government. These “ old school" enemies of Communism, how- 
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ever, to use the words of M. Kasern-Beg, ovcr-csdniatc Conunumsrn, 
ascribing to it some supernatural characteristics, and under-estimate the 
Russian national spirit, the power of the nation and its common sense.” 
Strange as it may seem, the younger generation has been a source of 
alarm for die-hard Communists almost as much, if not as much, as for 
die-hard anti-Communists. 

Die-hard anti-Communists usually assume that there is no hope of 
salvation for a generation which has not known the old regime. In a 
similar manner, die-hard Communists view with alarm the rise of a 
new generation for which the capitalist factory and the Civil War are 
not a persona! remembrance, but a mere historical tradition which they 
have been taught at school. The first note of alarm was sounded by a 
certain Comrade Tchaplin, one of the leading lights of the Young 
Communist League, in an article which appeared in the Pravda in 
November, 1927. He pinted out that the younger generation had no 
” author's love " for the Revolution. It was not their doing. And as it 
was not their doing, these adolescent Soviet citizens became an easy 
prey to "class enemies.” One local Young Communist secretary 
actually suggested that the League should change its name from 
“ Young Communist ” to “ Young Soviet.” This, he suggested, would 
be a progressive step, “ in full accordance with the spirit of the times.” 
Anyone who is accustomed to class the terms “Communist” and 
" Soviet ” in one category would naturally miss the whole meaning of 
this incident, which was nothing less than a revolution in parvo. It 
showed how, in the exceptional conditions of Soviet life, when a nod 
or a wink often takes the place of speech, the term “ Soviet ” was 
already beginning to take on a definite meaning, a meaning which was 
enurely unforeseen by the authors of the October Revolution. It was 
beginning to be oppsed to the term “ Communist.” It was, in fact, 
beginning to assume the meaning of the term “ Russian,” a term which 
was at that time strictly tabooed. The evolution of this terin “ Soviet 
has now reached its extreme conclusion, when it is pssiofe to spak 
of Soviet patriotism and the “ Soviet ” pople. Actually, this termin¬ 
ology IS absurd. “ Soviet ” means a council, an organ of government. 

Soviet Republic means a republic which is administered by a system 
of kxral soviets which elect delegates to higher soviets, the highest of 
which is the Congress of Soviets of the Republic. But what is the 
"Soviet” people? And what is “Soviet” patriotism? Why an 
lectures on the rise of Moscow in the thirteenth century, broadast 
from Moscow Radio, be described as “Soviet” history? Surely for 
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one reason only, and that is that the term “ Soviet ” has come to man 
nothing more and nothing less than “Russian.” This is a most 
interesting illustration of the vitality of natipnal sentiment What¬ 
ever is done to bar its natural progress, to stop the normal channels of 
its development, it will find other chatmels and outwit its enemies. 

Thus it was that a Young Communist secreury thought that it 
would be “ m accordance vnth the spirit of the times ” to change the 
name of the League to “ Young Soviet.” His suggestion was not 
accepted. Nevertheless, he has been proved right by the subsequent 
trend of events. His “Soviet” patriotism is now the official creed 
of the Soviet press, while the “ Communism ” which his League still 
espouses has become little more than the faded device “Libert^, 
6 galit^, Fraternity ” on the churches of Paris to-day. And whenever 
the old Communist takes up his pen to write about the Young Com¬ 
munist, the old complaint is ever present. The Young Commimist is 
very keen to learn to fly in his spare time, to qualify for a Voroshilov 
Marksman’s Badge—that is to say, to become a first-class shot; he will 
lend his hand to a Stakhanovist drive in industry or help to make the 
sugar beet harvest a success. But if there is one thing that bores him 
to tears, it is politgramota, political instruction in the doctrines of 
Communism. Again and again, year after year, month after month, 
articles appear in the Soviet Press complaining that in such and such a 
district the local branch of the Young Communist League has not 
organized any political instruction classes at all and that the members 
of the said branch arc completely indifferent to the study of theoretical 
Marxism. More often than not such indifference is to be met with in 
those sections of the Young Communist League where the standard 
of practical activity is very high. The members of those sections are 
obviously very fine specimens of humanity. Their keenness for 
achievement and self-sacrificing labour hardly suggests that self- 
centred petty egoism which Communist sympathizers outside Russia 
are so fond of ascribing to those Russians who are lukewarm in their 
sympathy for the present rygime. And yet these young men hold no 
brief for theoretical Communism. To the Young Russians the reason 
appears to be obvious—namely, that Communism, theoretical Marxism, 
is a doctrine which is utterly alien to the real facts of life, and for that 
reason cannot inspire a generation which has been taught by dreum- 
stsnew to be practical. 

It would be a great mistake, however, m imagine that this younger 
generation is incapable of dispbying any interest at all in things out- 
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side the rut of its practical ev^day life. The genuine, nationwide 
interest in the Pushkin Centenary offers a striking and convincing 
argument of the contrary. In the course of the past few yean, with 
the emancipation of many sentiments which were strictly taboo in the 
earlier years of Bolshevism, there has been a great revival of intnest 
in general culture and Russian history—that Russian history which as 
late as in 1930 was declared to be “ counter-revolutionary prqsaganda 
in itself” by the Soviet educationist Popovsky. Somedring in the 
nature of a romantic revival is taking place in the mentality of the 
younger generation in Russia, as can be judged by the kind of litera¬ 
ture, the kind of music, and the kind of art which has now won 
popularity. Shakespeare, Moline, Pushkin, and Dickens in literature; 
Beethoven, Glinka, and Tschaikowsky in music are far more popular 
in Russia to-day than the htcrary freaks and " turbine symphonies" 
of the early days of the Revolution. As for art, Russia is now back 
in the eighteenth century. An intellectual Bloomsbury Communist 
would be shocked to the marrow of his bones if he saw the artistic 
productions of Stalin's Russia, reproductions of which may often be 
seen in the Soviet Press. The Russian artist of 1937 models his work 
on Gainsborough and Constable. 

And yet when a young man in Russia to-day tries to draw from 
this variety of experience, spiritual, cultural, and practical, some 
general deductions on the world which surrounds him and the society 
in which he works, those general deduedons which the Germans would 
term a Weltanschauung, he is faced with the fact that this Weltan¬ 
schauung is already prescribed to him from above. It is the Weltan¬ 
schauung formed in the mind of a soured intellectual round about the 
year 1848, every particle of which is in direct contradicdon with the 
real facts of modern Russian life. No wonder the Young Communist 
is bored. Apart from being bored, however, he is dissadshed. A 
certain vacuum is being created in his mind, that vacuum which 
should contain a sound political and soaal creed based on facts. Every 
obstacle, however, is put in his way when he tries to form an inde¬ 
pendent creed of his own, for if he succeeded in doing so it would 
be the end of official Marxism, which, even though it is completely 
divorced from Soviet reality, still provides Stalin with the only real 
title to the power which he holds. 

So much for the younger generation. From the circumstances 
which I have put before you the Young Russians draw one of their 
main programme deductions. The Russian exile enjoys one great 
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boon of which his compatriot in Rus^ is deprived: freedom of 
thought. The enjoyment of this boon places him under a solemn 
obligation. The Young Russians consider it their duty to create out* 
side Russia what may be called a laboratory of Russian pditical 
dwught, in which every phase of sentiment in Russia could be picked 
up, systematized, reduced to a simple slogan, and in that hvm sent 
back to Russia. Experience has ^own that there is far more in 
common between the younger generation in Russia and the younger 
generadon in exile than one would at first imagine. 

Let us now turn to the second outstanding feature in the trend of 
recent Russian events: the development of new claves. I shall not 
dwell on the theoredcal question as to what is a class, and I shall not 
attempt any analysis of the claims which we have recently heard made 
by Sulin in his famous speech at the opening of the last Congress of 
Soviets. Whatever our views on the problem of class may be, I think 
we will all agree that in every nation there is always a secdon of the 
community more active, and for that reason more prominent than the 
masses, and this secdon forms or should form the mainstay of the 
regime in power. In the case of the Soviet Union this secdon is the 
Communist Party. 

If we look back on the development of the Communist Party from 
the October Revoludon to the present day, two things are bound to 
strike us; the first is that whenever the Communist Party tried to 
maintain an absolute hold on Russian politics, unaided by any other 
force, its attempt always proved a failure; and the second is that very 
considerable changes have taken place within the Communist Party 
itself. 

The Revoludon began with a period of what is known as " Militant 
Communism.” This proved an utter failure, and, in order to save the 
situadon, Lenin was forced to introduce the New Economic Policy, 
which was a pardal return to capitalism and a compromise with the 
remnants of old classes. Stalin reverted to left-wing economics, and 
the first years of the first Five-Year Plan were marked by another 
attempt to apply Marxian principles to practical life. The attempt 
again proved a failure, and in 1931 Stalin declared his famous “ Six 
Conditions,” which were, in fact, a new capitulation to die “ human 
factor." By encouraging individual enterprise within die frame¬ 
work of the socialized factory and the collective farm, and by intro¬ 
ducing the system of piece-work, Stalin’s right-wing economic policy 
r^ted m the developmeot of an elite both in the countryside and in 
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the towns, an elite whose title to priority lay not b the impeccahility 
of its Communist faith, but in the position which it had won for itself 
by sheer, practical hard work. And thus it is that now, whenever an 
appeal is made for higher production, or for an increase b military 
training, it is always addressed to “ Bolsheviks, both Party and ntm- 
Party Bolsheviks.” Some title of honour had to be given to a very 
important element in the community, an element on wWch to a very 
large extent national prosperity depended, and for that purpose this 
curious term “ non-Party Bolshevik ” was invented. Furthermore, we 
often come across complabts in the Soviet Press to the effect that 
bese “ non-Party Bolsheviks ” are in every way more efficient than the 
“Party" Bolsheviks. Recently the Pravda complained that in one 
important factory there were eighty “ Stakhanovtzy ’’—that is to say, 
first-class, high-grade workers—and only three of them were Com¬ 
munists, while the other Communists in the factory considered that 
beir political aedvities absolved bem from hard work. This offers an 
excellent illustradon of be clash which exists in Russia between the 
dead letter of Marxian doctrine and the pracdcal demands of life. It 
also offers an illustradon of the fact bat be Communist Party again 
finds itself obliged to seek support outside its own ranks. 

It is sometimes said bat Stalin will one day liquidate bese “ non- 
Party Bolsheviks,” just as he liquidated the New Economic Policy 
before. So far, however, Stalin has seemed far more occupied wib 
liquidadng the "Party” Bolsheviks, as be recent execudons have 
bown. In any ease, we consider bat be comparison wib be New 
Economic Policy is faulty. When Stalin was liqmdating be New 
Economic Policy, he was liquidating be remnants of be old order, 
and there was sdll a large store of unused revoludonary energy in the 
masses. Now he would have to deal wib be results of his own 
efforts—his efforts to revoludonize be masses, which have been 
attended wib such unexpected results for Marxism. There is only 
one thing which could open be way for a return to left-wing politics, 
and bat is be success of Communism on an international scale. To 
this I shall return in my concluding remarks. 

The bird outstanding feature, I said, was be growb of be power 
of be Red Army. This was direedy caused by be Goman National 
Revolution, wib what appeared to be its latent menace of a military 
invation of Russia. Whether that menace was real or imaginary, it 
was (bvious that be Soviet Government had to turn its serious atten¬ 
tion to the prcblem of defence. One of the results of bis was be 
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change ol the wk^e facade of the Soviet Union wluch attoniahed the 
world in the sommer of 1934. Hundred pa cent, patriodans, one of the 
major tins according u> orthodox Marxism, was not only tolerated, but 
actually encouraged. The study of histdry was resmred in schools. 
The family was held up as the basis of Soviet society. The old ranks, 
with a few alterations, were restored in the armed forces. The Society 
of Old Bolsheviks and the Society of former Ckmvicts of the Old 
Rfgime were closed down. Non-proletarian descent was no longer a 
bar to entering schools and universities. It would take too long to 
enumerate all the other concessions which the Soviet Government has 
been forced to make during the momentous three years that have 
passed. 

So far I have been speaking of the changes which have been taking 
place in the masses and m the ruling class, and the concessions which 
these changes have drawn from the Government. I say concessions, 
for I wish to oppose myself most emphatically to the view that Stalin’s 
Government has, in fact, become a national Russian Government. 
When Stalin first began to turn his attention to the problem of defence, 
it looked as if it were possible, though highly improbable, that he 
might himself develop into a national leader. The recent foreign 
policy of the U.S.S.R., however, entirely rules out any such supposi¬ 
tion, for that foreign policy is entirely alien to Russian national in¬ 
terests and daily brings Russia nearer to a catastrophe. 

The whole career of Stalin has been that of an opportunist, and a 
very clever opportunist at that. At one time he was the Russian 
Robespierre. As soon as he sensed, however, that the spirit of 
Thermidor was in the air, he quickly cast away the guise of Robe¬ 
spierre and, after the assassination of Kiroff, quickly assumed that of 
Robespierre’s executioners. Since then he has been flirting witii the 
idea of becoming the Russian Bonaparte. He kept, however, all the 
exterior trappings of Leninism, since it was only his position of Lenin's 
apostle that gave him a utle to his position. He had no other qualifica¬ 
tions for being a Bonaparte. Luckily for him, Lenin was dead, and 
any slogans could be put into the mouth of the wax-like corpse which 
reposes in the Mausoleum in the Red Square, while Lenin’s original 
colleagues veere systematically exiled or shot. 

There was a time, I say, when Stalin’s opportunism happened to 
coincide witii Russian national interest, and that was when, with Ms 
own ends in view, Stalin facilitated the national awakening of the 
Russian people. That time has gone now and Stalin’s opportunism 
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now irndt him to further a policy which is in direct of^xmdon to 
Russian interests. Fearing lest a complete abdication of T^ninion 
might make his own abdication inevitable, Stalin has now decided to 
justify his profession of Leninism by an insane policy of involving 
Russia in Communist and Popular Front adventures abroad. The 
Soviet Government has again become an international menace, and, 
by making it such, Stalin is drawing upon the Russian people the 
hostility of foragn Powers who might otherwise have preferred to 
maintain friendly relations with Russia. It began with Litvinoff’s 
intervention in the Abyssinian affair, from which Russia would have 
been well advised to keep as far away as possible, It is continuing 
now with Soviet intervention in Spanish affairs, and the net result is 
the introduction of party political issues into international politics and, 
incidentally, the drawing together of those powers which are credited 
with seeking territorial expansion. 

The insanity of this policy is not only appreciated outside Russia. 
Within Russia, too, there are elements which look upon it with appre¬ 
hension. Its failure abroad might lead to important changes in the 
Kremlin. The Young Russians hope that these changes will be 
carried out by men who still have it in their power to preserve Russia’s 
integrity, and will not be forced on Russia from outside at a time 
when it is already too late to mend. 

These remarks of mine, I hope, have given you some idea of om 
view of the position in Russia. I shall now briefly give you a summary 
of our programme and the tactics which we adopt. We consider that 
the complete triumph of the nadonal awakening will come when the 
three baric problems of Russian life, those three problems of national 
co-operation, social organization, and economic structure, have been 
solved. We look to the monarchy to form the basis of this solution, 
seeing that, when the coercive element of the Communist Party is 
removed, only a hereditary monarch could, apart from forming a link 
between the present and the living past, be a true super-national and 
super-social arbiter, inasmuch as he does not owe his position to any 
one nationality or any one class. Thus we sum up our political creed 
under three slogans; Social Monarchy, Federal Empire, and Planind 
Economy, the last of which would embody all the corrections which 
the human factor has brought and will bring into the economic life of 
Russia, as well as considerably widening the field for individual enter¬ 
prise. 

This we call mir Maximum Programme. That is to say, it it tlK 
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pvognmmr which our movement would pursue at a time when it 
gained power in Russia. The present political ntuation, however, 
nerrttitates a Minimum Progrgmme as i^l; that is to say, a pro- 
gramme of collaboration with any government which might come to 
power in Russia as a result of the M of the Communist Government, 
We sum up our minimum programme by putting forward three con¬ 
ditions on which we would recognize any government as a national 
government. They are: introduction of a real religious freedom and 
the liqmdation of anti-religious propaganda; the full restoration of the 
national rights of the Russian majority; and the substitution of class 
solidarity for class warfare. Partially these conditions are already being 
satisfied, but the effect of this is nullified by a circumstance which calls 
for a fourth and last condiuon, and that is, the liquidadon of the 
Comintern. 

I have not said anything about the organization of the Young 
Russian Movement and the nature of its acdvities. As time is short, 
I shall leave that part out of my paper, and would be very glad to 
sadsfy your interest by answering any quesdons which you may wish 
to put to me. 

In conclusion, I would merely like to give some reasons why we 
consider that it is desirable that foreign public opinion should become 
acquainted with our movement. We consider that our movement is 
the only Russian polidcal movement which is at the same dme opposed 
both to Communism and to any policy which is directed against the 
integrity of the Russian State. And we believe that internadonal peace 
and prosperity b concerned both with the overthrow of Communism 
and with the preservadon of the Russian State. 

Thb b a subject in itself, and I would here only remind you of 
two facts which shed an important light on it. The first is that the 
birthrate of the white, yellow, and black races to-day is one white birth 
to two yellow births and four black births. The second fact is that 
the Russian nation has been increasing in population since the Revolu¬ 
tion at the rate of two million per annum. I am not here to preach 
any cobur anugonbm, which would be all the more absurd after my 
profession of the idea of a Federal Russian Empire based on the 
coUaboradons ol the nadonalidet that oonsdtute it I would only 
point oul^ however, that the coloured races, notably the yellow races, 
are aviilitig thnnrlves of all the technical conquests of White civiliza¬ 
tion without adopting the spiritual content which created that dnl- 
izadon, which b Chrisdan culture. Rus&a b far from lost to Christian 
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culture. No wonder the Soviet Government is reluctant to publish die 
data on religion provided by the recent census. And when Rusria is 
finally won back to Christian culture, she will be a strong bulwark 
against all forces directed at the principles which have made bod) her 
and ail the great countries of Europe mighty. 

DISCUSSION 

Sii Percy Sykes : I think we in this audience would very much 
like to hear Mr. Bilibin’s reactions to the recent trials in Russia. 

The Lecturer: I do not know that I can express views on that 
which would be in any way original. There are, however, two aspects 
of the affair. In the first place, its polidcal result. This is not 
connected with any quesdon of whether the aaused are or are not 
guilty of the charges made against them. This last series of public 
trials condnucs the liquidadon of all members of the old Communist 
Party. There is, we hear, to be another trial soon, at which Bukharin 
and others will appear, and will probably meet the same fate. With 
regard to the truth of the allegations made against the accused, we 
have always to remember tSe trials of 1928, when Professor Ramzin, 
with others, was accused of conspiring against the Russian Govern¬ 
ment in collusion with two Russian emigrtfs who had been dead some 
five years then. The memory of that trial has cast a certain amount 
of doubt on the truth of ail accusadons made in polidcal trials in 
Russia since. 

The second point is that the polidcal careers of all the accused have 
been marked by intrigue. To plot has probably become second nature 
to most of them, but in the maze of accusadons made against them, the 
true nature of the plot to which they confessed becomes all the more 
obscure. 

Sir William Oudendijk: The speaker has said that besides the 
three slogans of Young Russia there was a fourth subject requiring 
attendon: the Comintern. To my mind this is the most important 
of all, for if Russia is ever to cooperate with other nadons in the cask 
of safeguar^g the cause of peace in the world, it is necessary that this 
body be liquidated. Can the lecturer suggest to us a way by which 
this might be brought about? 

The Lecturer : I think the liquidation of the Comintern would be 
brought about most eflcciively by the failure of the present Soviet 
foreign policy. Were the present policy a failure, dien Russia woidd 
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be faced with a very great danger, because the Powers who are trouUed 
by her intervention in, for example, Spain, might posnbly turn to 
destroy that trouble at its source. Then the saner elements in the 
U.S.$.R. might see that their only chance of safety lay in what one 
might call a Palace Revolution. With regard to what we can do from 
outside to aid this liquidation of the Comintern, I should like to 
emphasize that, though the Young Russians are resolutely opposed 
to armed foreign intervendon in Russian affairs, they do believe in a 
moral intervention. That is to say, we should do everything in our 
power to aid the imagination, not of the Soviet Government, which I 
believe to be beyond all hope of mental recovery, but of certain persons 
who hold prominent positions in the Soviet administrative apparatus 
who might effect a change of policy. 

In answer to further questions, the lecturer said that the residence 
of the Grand Duke Cyril was at St. Briac in Brittany. He was sixty 
years of age, and the cousin of the late Czar. He has one son, who 
will be twenty years old this year. 

With regard to the question of a renaissance of Christian culture, 
he had already mentioned that the Soviet authorities had stirred up a 
very active campaign to induce all Russians to declare themselves 
atheists. But after celebrating a few minor triumphs, such as the fact 
that in Smolensk only one per cent, of the population declared them¬ 
selves to be believers, the Soviet Press became completely silent on the 
matter, and a few weeks later Yaroslavsky, the Head of the Anti-God 
Society, declared that there are still too many believers in Russia, and 
It is Ume we should have another drive against religion. 

A very large and unexpected proprOon of the ppuiation replied 
“Yes” to the question “Are you a Believer?” and many of those 
who answered “ No ” are very doubtful atheists. For instance, in 
Stalingrad, in answer to the question “ Are you a Believer?” a very 
large proprtion replied, “ I believe in the Soviet Government.” The 
Census officials put that answer among the “ Noes,” but you can sec 
that it is a very ambiguous one. It is reprted that the Census officials 
went sometimes as often as three times to one house; and with no 
doubt certain disadvantages belonging to the status of a confessed 
believer, all the less adamantine might well yield to this high pressure. 

Mas. Heath : May I ask whether it is not true what I have been 
told by some who have been in Russia, that a generation has grown up 
in Russia who have had no religious instruction at all, and to whom 
tile very name of God Himself is unknown? 
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Thi Lectums : It it true certainly that a generation has grown up 
under anti-religious teaching; but it is difEcult to be certain how far 
they have had no religious instruction given them clandestinely. A 
friend of mine who visited Russia recendy told me that he vinted 
several churches in Moscow and elsewhere, and saw quite a large 
number of young men attending. To say that the very word “ God ” 
is unknown is to say rather much. The younger generadon study 
Pushkin. Every effort is made to interpret him to them as an atheist. 
But among his poems there are some that unquesdonably have a 
religious character. 

The Chairsian, expressing the thanks of the meedng to the 
lecturer, said: I think that Mr. Bilibin has shown us that the Young 
Russia Movement has realized that you cannot impose changes of 
regime by force, or by intervention from outside. Every change must 
come from within, through an increase of adherents to the new views 
propounded. 



NORTHERN ‘IRAQ AND ITS PEOPLES 

Br MAJOR W. C. F. WESON, O.B.E 

A lecture given beftn the Society on March ii^ 1937, BrigadierGeneral Sir 
Percy Sykes, K.C.I.E., in the Chair. 

The CiuiuuN; Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in introducing 
Major Wilson, who is going to speak to us on the lulqect of Northern ’Iraq and 
its peojdes. He first served in ‘Iraq under that very great officer. Sir Percy Cox, 
who recently passed away. Major Wilson rebuilt Kut after our victory over the 
Turks, and of recent years he has been administrative officer at Mosul; and can 
give us very up<o-date accounts of the Assyrian problem in Northern ’Iraq, and 
can alto tp^ from first-hand knowledge of the Kurds and the ocher minorities 
of the country. 

T O many who have never been to ‘Iraq, the name, or its old 
alternative, Mesopotamia, possibly conjures up visions of flat, 
featureless plains, strips of cultivation along the banks of the 
two great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, sandstorms and a torrid 
climate. Such visions are in a fair measure true of central and southern 
‘Iraq, but are very far from applying to the two northern provinces 
of Arbil and Mosul. 

Oeognphy 

From the Lesser Zab river northwards the country is undulating 
and intersected with watercourses or wadis, which after rain flow 
down to the Tigris and its half-dozen tributaries. This type of country 
extends right up to the foothills which fringe the mighty mountain 
mass of Kurdistan. Over this area, irrigation, except on the rivers for 
summer crops, is unnecessary, and the rainfall which comes betwKn 
November and May is in most years sufficient for the cultivation of 
large crops of wheat and barley. In the spring, grazing for animals 
is plentiful and a wonderful assortment of wild flowers appear. 

In the mountains, during the same period, heavy rain and snow fill 
the underground somces and provide water for the summer growing 
of rice, tobacco and ocher crops, and for good summer grazing for 
animals. These mountains contain several ranges 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
high and one peak near the Iranian frontier over 10,000 

Population 

The inhabitants of the two provinces consist of an extraordinarily 
heterogeneous edketion of creeds and races with all the problems pro¬ 
duct by such a colk^don. 
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The population of Mosul and Arbil provinces exceeds 630,000, of 
which 530,000 ate Muslims. Of these Muslims, all hut 10,000 are 
Sunnis. TTiere are 60,000 Christians, 31,000 Yezidis and 10,000 Jews. 
The minorities therefore total only one-fifth of the whole. The Mus¬ 
lims consul of Arabs and Kurds in approximately equal parts, together 
with tome 16,000 Turkomans. 

Mosul itself is mainly an Arab town with a population of 100,000. 
It it a great entrep6t for trade in sheep, cattle, wool, grain, hides, 
intestines, galls and eggs with the thickly populated districts round 
and also with Syria and Turkey. Its importance in this respect will 
certainly increase when at long last it is linked by rail with the Syrian 
frontier at Tel Kuchik and with Baghdad via Baa’iji. Work on this 
linking is now proceeding, and it is interesting to remember that when 
it is completed in a couple of years it will form the last stage in the 
famous Baghdad-Berlin Railway which was the Kaiser’s fondest dream. 
The circumstances under which it will be completed are likely, how¬ 
ever, to be very different to those which he visualized. 

Anbs 

Apart from forming the majority of the inhabitants of Mosul itself, 
Arabs are found as cultivators on the Tigris both north and south of 
the town and to the south of the Jebal Sinjar (Sinjar mountain) and as 
bedouin who range the uncultivated areas to the south-west, west and 
north-west. 

The bedouin consist of more than one tribe, but by far the most 
important is the Shammar. This great tribe is of Arabian origin and 
has in the past been pushed steadily northwards by economic forces 
and the search for new grazing grounds. With the great improve¬ 
ment in public security during recent years, cultivation has extended 
further and further from the towns and villages and encroached on 
the haunts of the Shammar. Formerly the means of livelihood of these 
bedouin were varied if not all respectable. They included the raid¬ 
ing of die flocks and herds of their weaker neighbours and the extor¬ 
tion of “ khuwa ” or safe-conduct money from merchants, travellers 
and others. At the same time they made a perfecdy legitimate living 
from acting as shepherds for die flocks of townsmen and by breeding 
and selling camds. Nowadays raiding and safe<onduct money have 
been abohshed and motor transport has to a great extent ousted the 
camel as a carrier in ‘Iraq and the neighbourii^ countries and caused 
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a severe slump in the camel market. Slowly and very reltKtantly the 
bedouin are turning to cultivation and feel themselves immeasuraUy 
lowered in the process. Strangely enough, they arc also to be found in 
greasy overalls, working on the rigs of the Mosul Oil Qimpanies. In 
this work they do not lose caste as they do if they become cultivators. 

Shaikh Ajil al Yawar is the paramount Shaikh of the 'Iraqi 
Shammar. He is an outstanding personality possessing a fine presence 
and a wonderful charm of manner. With singular astuteness he has 
managed to control his tribesmen, keep on the right side of successive 
governments and at the same time amass a considerable fortune for 
himself. During recent years his figure has perhaps suffered some¬ 
what from the use of motor-cars instead of riding a fiery Arab steed 
or liver-shaking “ dhillool ” (trotting camel). 

Turkomuu 

Leaving the Arabs, we come to the Turkomans. They are the 
remnants of ancient immigration and are to be found in Tel Affar 
town between Mosul and Sinjar and in a string of villages across to 
Altun Keupri and Kirkuk. Arbil is also largely a Turkoman town. 
The village of Nainawa, the ancient Nineveh, just across the Tigris 
from Mosul, is Turkoman. In a mosque built on unexcavated 
Assyrian remains it contains the reputed tomb of the prophet Jonah. 
The mosque is also said to contain a pwrtion of the vertebrae of the 
whale) 

Kurds 

Next we come to the Kurds, who form by far the majority of the 
population of the mountain areas and who are also to be found in a 
large number of villages well south of the mountains. The Kurds are 
Aryan in origin and Sunni Muslims by religion. The mountain Kurds 
and in fact all the mountaineers of Kurdistan bear a close resemblance 
to the Scottish clans of two hundred years ago. They are still organ¬ 
ized on a tribal or clan basis, though the increase in government control 
and influence is naturally tending to destroy this organization and 
undermine the power of the chiefs, or Aghas as they are called. 
Aghas may, however, still be seen proceeding to town or market with 
a " tail ” of armed henchmen and even a pipebearer. The Kurdish 
pipebearer is, however, concerned with the Agha’s tobacco pipe and 
not with music. Kurdish music is nevertheless played on a [ape 
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RKmhling the chaster of a bagpipe and has often a pleasant lilt 
Kurdish dancing, however, is by no means as strenuous as Scottish. 
Kurds and all other mountain dwellers in Kurdistan dance what is 
known as the chain^lance, similar to that which is, I believe, commonly 
seen in the Balkans. The dancers join hands and form a ring. The 
piper and a drummer with a sort of tenor drum stand in the middle, 
and the dance consists of fairly intricate footwork while die circle 
moves slowly round. Often star dancers who fancy themselves as 
budding Nijinskys do solo dances inside the circle. Amongst the 
Kurds the men and women dance separately, but with the Christian 
sects the two sexes dance together. This does not mean, however, that 
Kurdish women are completely segregated or kept by themselves. As 
a matter of fact, they possess considerable freedom and may be seen 
gathering firewood, tending animals or engaged in other tasks on the 
mountainside, often far from their villages. 

Up to five years ago the Barzan district of Kurdistan retained all 
of its savage and primitive features. Government had not penetrated 
and Shaikh Ahmed, a religious fanatic, was dictator. With the help 
of his brothers and a standing army of several hundred men he com¬ 
pletely dominated the impoverished inhabitants, who had the shaikh’s 
bodyguard perpetually billeted on them and who had to provide them 
with food, clothing and tobacco and anything else they might fancy. 
Any protests on the part of the villagers were discouraged by the 
strongest methods. Such complete ascendancy did Shaikh Ahmed gain 
over his savage and illiterate people that they began to look upon him 
as a god and, though Muslims in name, turned their faces towards him 
in prayer rather than towards Mecca, as tradition demands. There 
was a Mullah in the district called Mullah Juj, who represented himself 
to be the prophet of this new god. The Mullah was a very fiery and 
eloquent speaker and, unfortunately for himself, his fame began to 
surpass even that of the deity. This could not of course be tolerated, 
and one of Shaikh Ahmed’s brothers “ bumped off " the presumptuous 
prophet. Up to that time the Koran had been revered, but now the 
Shaikh issued orders for the destruction of all copies to be found. He 
also withdrew the ban on the eating of pork, for wild pig were plenti¬ 
ful in Barzan. Armed missionaries were sent out beyond the Barzan 
bounds, and villages which refused to accept the Shaikh were burned 
and a number of the male inhabitants put to death. This state of 
affairs could not be allowed to continue, and the ‘Iraq Government 
was forced to take action in conjunction with the British Royal 
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Air Force. The ttixain was exceedingly mountainous and thickly 
wooded and there were many caves in which to shelter from bombs 
or machine-gunning from the air. The Shaikh’s followers, too, wtie 
very hardy and mobile. Without very efficient air acdon, which aimed 
at destroying the morale of the Kurds by perpetually harassing them 
rather than by slaying them, to gain a definite result would have been 
a very costly affair. As it was the Shaikh and his followers were 
eventually driven into Turkey and after surrendering to the Turkish 
authorities were handed over to the ‘ Iraq Government It was found 
that the Shaikh, his brothers and the remnants of the standing army 
could not fit in with any regular administration, and so they have 
been setded in small bodies in southern Kurdistan near Sulimani, 
where they will not be in a position to cause further trouble. The 
Barzanis have now reverted to the Islamic faith. 


RmiIs 

What has really tamed the Kurds is the Government policy of 
making roads through the mountains, just as General Wade did in 
Scodand with similar results. Good roads now exist from Arbil, 
where Alexander the Great defeated King Darius III. in 331 b.c., to 
the Persian fronder at Rayat and from Dohuq to Amadia. Both these 
roads represent considerable engineering feats and carry a good volume 
of traffic. The Rowanduz road was that which a nomadic Kurdish 
tribe, the Herki, with their 60,000 animals, used on their annual 
migradons from ‘Iraq to their summer grazing grounds in Iran. 
During recent years difficuldes arose between the nomads and the 
‘Irani Government, and the former now remain in ‘Iraq for the 
summer. It has not been easy to find grazing for them there, as other 
nomadic tribes had already been forbidden by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to graze in Turkey and had occupied pracdcally all the spare 
grazing. The ‘Iraq Government, too, has been attempdng to popu¬ 
larize summer resorts in Kurdistan and so prevent the flow of money 
to Syria and the Lebanon, where good summer amenities exist. 1 am 
afraid, however, that $0 far this policy has not been very successful. 
Good summer resorts require the expenditure of much money, and d* 
attempts at providing suitoble summer accommodation have, I ri^et, 
tended to spoil what was originally beautiful scenery. 

The little town of -^skho in western Kurdistan has greatly benefited 
by the improvement in pubhc security and communications and is 
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now a flourishing market ior the surrounding country and for trade 
with Turkey. It has one feature of great interest: an ancient bridge 
of Roman design, known locally as “Alexander’s bridge,” though 
unlikely to be in any way connected with the great conqueror. Trac¬ 
tion at 7 akho has, however, another tale of the construction of the 
bridge. It is said m have been built by a celebrated local governor, 
who found that the keystone would not remain in place. He sum¬ 
moned a soothsayer, who proclaimed that it would never stand until 
a life had been built into the arch. The governor accepted the verdict 
and with his councillors, who were sworn to secrecy, decided that the 
first living thing to follow them on to the bridge the next morning 
would provide the necessary victim. They waited for some hours, but 
no one came. Then the governor’s little daughter wondered why her 
father was so long away and taking her pet dog she set of! to look for 
him. Her father was at first terrified when he saw her coming, but 
was relieved when he noticed that her dog was running in front of 
her. Alas, she thought it unfitting for the dog to approach her father 
before she did and so she called it and stepped on to the bridge. 
Public opinion compelled the governor to carry out the sacrifice and 
the girl was built into the centre of the arch and the keystone held 
and has gone on holding for hundreds of years. 

The development of Kurdisun has naturally not been popular with 
all the Kurds, and 1 remember an interesting incident During the 
construction of the Amadta road, an elderly Agha stood for a while 
sadly watching the blasting of a pulpit of overhanging rock. When 
echoes of the explosion had died and the last fragments of stone had 
fallen into the rocky gorge below, he turned sorrowfully away. “ The 
old days, the old days,” he lamented. “ Many is the time I lay behind 
that rock with my rifle and held up caravans for safe-conduct 
money.” 

The town of Amadia, which, like Edinburgh Castle, is situated on 
a rocky plateau at a height of 4,100 feet, sixteen feet higher than Cairn 
Gorm,it now easily accessible by road. The town was formerly ruled 
by semi-independent Pashas who admitted a nominal suzerainty to the 
Turkish authorities. It has a stormy history, and the minaret of the 
mosque is pitted with bullet holes. These are souvenirs of 1925, when 
the Barzan Kurds, in alliance with tome of the descendants of the old 
rulers of Amadia, attacked the town and tuccee«^d in surrounding the 
qaiiTi''qam and a handful of police in the Government serai. 
The stout-hearted garrison held out until they were rescued by a body 
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of Assyrians under the Assyrian bishop, Mar Sergis, a jovial Friar 
Tuck of the Nestorian Church. 

Kurdistan is a beautiful country. It is in the maiii well wooded, 
with scrub or stunted oak on the hillsides and pplars, walnuts and 
mulberries near the villages. Pines grow in two areas only and chinars 
(planes) along the streams. Unfortunately, deforestation is proceeding 
apace, and unless immediate and drastic steps are taken by the ‘Iraq 
Government, heavy soil erosion and a tremendous decrease in grazing 
facilities will take place. Few new walnut trees are to be found owing 
to a prevalent superstition that the planter of a walnut tree will die 
with the appearance of the first nuts. It might be supposed that the 
oldest inhabitants could be employed in planting, but apparently the 
grandfathers look askance at this suggestion I 

The Kurds arc a virile and cheerful people. They have been called 
treacherous, and undoubtedly stories can be quoted in support of this 
accusation. Yet it must be remembered that the annals of our own 
Scottish highlands are by no means clean in this respect. 

In the summer the valleys of Kurdistan are, unfortunately, very 
malarial, and this is fostered by the cultivation of rice with its invariable 
accompaniment of mosquitoes. During this season most of the flock- 
owners move to their “ zozans ’’ or summer sheilings on the mountain 
tops, where, in shelters of oak branches, they pass the time pleasantly 


Christians 

The Christians of the northern provinces are divided into numerous 
sects, several of which arc relics of the old schismatic divisions of the 
Eastern Communion. They include Chaldeans and Syrian Catholics, 
who are under the control of Rome, Jacobites, Armenians, Nestorians 
and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Chaldeans, Syrian Catholics and Jacobites are found in Mosul and 
many villages on the left bank of the Tigris. Chaldeans are also 
found in the Supna valley near Amadia and in one large village near 
Arbil. Seventh Day Adventists only flourish in Mosul. Many people 
in England know something of the Assyrians and their recent history. 
The Assyrians themselves claim to be descendants of the famous king¬ 
dom of Nineveh and are certainly Semitic. The term “ Assyrian ” 
now includes ex-Ottoman members of the Nestorian Church who 
were domiciled cither within what is now the ‘Iraq state or whei w«e 
ejected from Hakkari by the Turks during the Great War and refused 
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resdinission aftswards, and also members o( odier Christian sects 
belonging to the recognized tribes of Hakkari who accompanied their 
Nestorian brethren in the War exodus to ‘Iraq via Persia. Since the 
Turb refused to readmit these people and Great Britain, when peace 
terms were concluded with Turkey, was not in a position to insist, it 
was necessary to try and find lands for them within the borders of 
the ‘Iraq state. The Assyrians wished to be settled as a homogeneous 
unit, but this was impossible as it would have meant displacing a large 
number of Kurds. Many of the Assyrians were setded on such lands 
as were available, but in 1933 serious trouble broke out between some 
of these settlers and the ‘Iraq Government, and incidents occurred 
which made it impossible for at any rate all the Assyrians to remain in 
‘Iraq. Various schemes were examined, including settlement in Brazil, 
British Guiana and on the Orontes in Syria. None of these, however, 
proved practicable, and the matter is still in the hands of the Council 
of the League of Nations. In the meantime 6,000 Assyrians have 
been settled temporarily on the River Khabur in eastern Syria, and the 
remainder, numbering some 20,000, are still in ‘Iraq. Those in Syria 
include several complete tribes. The condition of those in ‘Iraq may 
be said to be satisfactory at present and they possess very large numbers 
of animals of all kinds. Many are also employed as mechanics, clerks, 
etc., by the big oil companies and in the ‘Iraq railways and police. All 
these possess ‘Iraqi nationality. A certain number are also empbyed 
as aerodrome guards by the British Royal Air Force, duties which are 
shared by them with Arabs and Kurds. The Assyrians are a brave, 
hardy race, though obstinate as isolated, uneducated mountaineers arc 
liable to be. It is indeed a tragedy that they should have been caught 
up in the wheel of events and severely mangled in the process. 

The TesidiE 

The Yczidis arc usually known as “devil-worshippers.” This 
is, however, a misnomer. “ Devil-propitiators ” would be more correct. 
They believe that Satan, whom they call Malik Taus or the Peacock 
Angel, was exiled from Heaven for a definite period and is, after the 
lapse of a few thousand years, to be restored to high favour. It b 
incumbent on them therefore to keep on the right side of him, so that 
he may then use hb influence on then behalf. It is extremely difficult 
to investigate the Yezidi religion. The priests teach that education, 
save for then caste, b forfridden by the “ Black Books,” the Yezidi 
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tcripturcs, which are reputed to be concealed in a place known only 
to the higheit religious authorities of die sect. Most Yezidis are there¬ 
fore illiterate and appear to know very litde about their religion. It 
is uncertain, however, whether this is due to ignorance of their religion 
or to secretiveness resulting from past persecution. The religion is 
certainly a queer jumble of tenets taken from Christianity, Islam and 
from pagan survivals. 

Shaikh Adi, the central shrine of the sect, forty miles north-east of 
Mosul, is situated at the head of a wooded valley in the mountains 
fringing the plains. A pleasant stream runs from the shrine. Yezi^s 
maintain that this stream is connected underground with the sacred 
stream Zem-Zcm at Mecca! 

The shrine itself is adorned with graceful white fluted cones, and 
close by stand several similar smaller shrines, including one to Shaikh 
Shems, the Sun. 

The origin of the Shaikh Adi is unknown. The building has been 
claimed as Muslim, but is more probably Christian. The interior 
certainly resembles an ancient Nestorian church rather than a mosque. 
By the side of the door is a large black stone snake, which is kissed 
by the devout. Visitors take off their shoes and are careful not to step 
on the threshold, as this apparently angers Malik Taus. The tomb 
itself is covered with a rather disreputable cloth. In an adjacent room 
are huge jars reminiscent of “ The Forty Thieves,” holding oil pre¬ 
sented by faithful Yezidis, and used for the small earthenware lamps 
which twinkle in myriads during festivals. In the courtyard is a stone 
trough which receives water from the sacred stream and which con¬ 
tains numbers of curious black and white spotted newts. 

The hereditary attendants at the shrine are known as Faqirs. They 
always wear black and are perhaps a relic of monks who lived at 
Shaikh Adi before the advent of the Yezidi rehgion. The religious 
head is the Mir, a debauched degenerate, largely under the influence 
of his strong-minded mother. Formerly Mirs enjoyed considerable 
power, diough it must be admitted t^t the appmtment lacked 
security of tenure as the seven Mirs previous to the present incumbent 
were all murdered. 

The revenues for the upknp of the shrine and the emoluments of 
the Mir are collected from the people by the “Qowwals," who tour 
twice yearly with the sacred brass peacocks, emblems of Malik Tafis. 
AH Yezidis visit these emUems and make suitable contributions and 
so ensure their health and prosperity until the next tour. 
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The Yezidis in ‘Iraq pracdcaliy all dwell either in the Sinjar or 
Shaikhan districts. Each of these districts has a brass peacock and that 
belonging to Shaikhan must never cross the 'Ilgris. If it did so the 
worid would come to an end I Non-Yezidis cannot view die peaoodks 
or the other sacred emblems, which include the “shema’ikn” or 
candlestick and the "bairaqs” or banners. When not touring, all 
emblems are kept at the residence of the Mir at Baa’dhra in Shaikhan, 
though a few years ago the Sinjar Yezidis, who were at variance with 
the Mir, seized dieir peacock and collected subscriptions on their 
account until compelled by Government to return it to its lawful 
keeper. Yezidis object strongly to the use of the word “ Shaitan " 
(Satan) or any word resembling it. Terms meaning “ curse ” are also 
never used less Satan construes them as a taedess reminder of his fail. 

Owing to these difficulties and restrictions, Yezidis are not “good 
mixers ” and rarely enter Government service. A few were formerly 
employed by the British Government in the transport company of the 
‘Iraq Levies, but did not prove very satisfactory. Occasionally they 
have enlisted in the ‘Iraq army, but an attempt to apply a light measure 
of conscription to the Sinjar Yezidis resulted in an armed revolt by 
five villages. This necessitated punitive action with, unfortunately, 
heavy casualties on both sides. The Yezidis speak a form of Kurdish, 
but many also know Arabic. Ain Sifni or Ain-i-Safina (Spring of the 
Boat) is the chief market town of the Shaikhan Yezidis. It derives its 
name from a tradition that the Ark touched ground there. 

Yezidis are to be found outside ‘Iraq in the Caucasus and also a 
few thousand north of Aleppo. 

It is difficult to believe that this curious religion can long survive 
in ‘Iraq under present-day conditions. The Mir is unpopular and 
there is no better successor amongst his in-bred and degenerate rela¬ 
tives. The Yezidis have recently refused to yield him many of his 
former rights and have severely criticised his squandering of the re¬ 
ligious revenues. Most of the members of the hierarchy have concen¬ 
trated their energies on trying to divert funds to their own pockets and 
have quarrelled furiously. A certain number of stalwarts have defied 
die priests and attended schools. In the Sinjar prior to die Great War 
religious pressure induced a considerable number of Yezidis to adopt 
Islam, and it is within the bounds of possibility that ere long there 
may be a regular landslide to either the Christian or Islamic faith or 
both. 
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Jewi 

The Jews in ‘Iraq are said to be the descendants of those taken 
capidve by Nebuchadnezzar and brought to Babyton, where they were 
employed on the rebuilding of that city and on the upkeep of the 
canals on which its wealth depended. 

In Mosul till recently the Jewish standard of education was lament¬ 
ably low and their religious observances entirely out of keeping with 
those of naodern Jewry. Even there, however, an astute Jewish brain 
invented an instrument controlled by clockwork to turn on and off 
electric switches at fixed hours and so avoid the sin of making fire on 
the Sabbath. 

The very generous Jewish philanthropist Sir Elly Khaduri, has in 
recent years provided funds to build excellent schools for the com¬ 
munity, and it is hoped that a great improvement in the education of 
the Jewish children will result. 

In Kurdistan, Jews of whom many arc weavers are found in all the 
small towns and also in many otherwise purely Kurdish villages, 
where they live in perfect amity with their Muslim neighbours. In 
dress they are practically indistinguishable from the Kurds but easily 
recognizable by their facial features. In the most remote mountain 
areas Jewish villages exist the inhabitants of which are cultivators and 
pssess vineyards and orchards. The reason for the survival of these 
villages in the lawless past is that they and their inhabitants were the 
property of powerful Kurdish Aghas who were strong to protect their 
serfs as they would have protected their sheep, catde or mules. 
Throughout Kurdistan the ubiquitous itinerant Jewish pedlar may be 
met who, quite unarmed, is surprisingly immune from molestation. 
The Jews of northern ‘Iraq arc not at all interested in Zionism and 
form a very useful, law-abiding, hard-working section of the population. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, within the compass of a short 
lecture, to give an adequate description of the curious elements who 
make up the attractive mosaic of northern ‘Iraq. In the not very 
distant past the ‘Iraq Government has incurred, and rightly incurred, 
strong criticism of its treatment of some of the peoples who go to 
make up this mosaic. It should be realized, however, that the ad¬ 
ministration of the Mosul and Arbil provinces and the solution of the 
diverse and difficult problems they present is a matter which might 
well test the skill and patience of any government, even if far more 
experienced than that of the new state of ‘Iraq. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr& Soane-Ellb : Might I ask if the lecturw has any information 
as to the whereabouts of Sheikh Mahmud? The last time I saw him 
he was a prisoner at Ramadi. 

Major Wilson : I cannot say whether he is exactly a prisoner now, 
but he certainly would not be allowed to go back to Sulaimaniyyeh. 

Brigadier J. G. Browne : May I ask what is the position of the 
Pizhder Kurds under the present Government ? 

Major Wilson: There has been a slight extension of police con¬ 
trol, but, as far as I know, real administration has not yet been estab¬ 
lished over the Pizhder. 

The Chairman : It remains, I think, only for me to sum up what 
we have learnt. We see here again the extraordinary imprtance of 
the question of roads in establishing the authority of the Government 
among mountain peoples. We are building roads on the North-West 
Frontier of India. And here we have seen the roads that are being 
built through Kurdistan, like Mr. H,amilton’s very fine achievement, 
the making of the road through the Rowanduz Gorge. I believe the 
account of the building of that road is going to be published shortly, 
and it should make a book well worth reading. 

We have seen some extraordinarily interesting slides. And we 
have learnt some valuable information about the present position of 
the Assyrians. From what the lecturer says, the best plan now would 
appear to be rather to leave them alone where they are. The other 
plan was to have been to move them to an extremely suitable 
site on the Orontes River. But unfortunately the lands chosen had 
been sequestrated from their original owner, who had been in trouble. 
When M. Blum came into office, he decided he could deal with this 
case, reinstated the man in question, and restored his lands. So that 
scheme necessarily came to nothing, and it is quite impossible on other 
grounds now for the Assyrians to go there. But one gathers that it 
is wisest not to agitate on their behalf, nor to stir them up, for that 
only makes them very unpopular in the country. They are finding 
employment to some extent in the oil-fields, and as guards and station 
masters on the railways and in similar employment, and one can hope 
things may settle down and that they will stay in their own country. 

We must thank our lecturer, not only for the good work he has 
obviously done in *Iraq, but also for the excellent and informative 
lecture he has given us this evening. 



THE HEART OF ASIA AND THE ROOF 
OF THE WORLD 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LECTURE 

Br BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, 
K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

(Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical and Royal Empire Societies.) 

D uring the course of my travels in Central Asia I had wsited 
Bokhara the Noble, and I had stood by the tomb of Tamerlane 
at Samarkand. But I was not content, and wished to go 
farther east and visit the mysterious cities of Yarkand and Khotan, in 
the very heart of Asia, while I was equally anxious to climb those 
remote uplands, the Pamirs. 

In the spring of 1915 1 was suddenly ordered to take up the appoint¬ 
ment of Consul-General for Chinese Turkestan, and immediately 
began my preparations for yet another journey Eastward Hoi My 
sister. Miss Ella Sykes, who had travelled widely in Persia with me, 
offered to accompany me on what she knew would be an arduous 
expedition, and, as my narrative shows, materially contributed to its 
success. 

Chinese Turkestan is a vast plain, measuring about one thousand 
miles from east to west and perhaps half that distance from north to 
south. It is surrounded by some of the loftiest mountains in the world, 
the Tian Shan to the north, the elevated land mass of the Pamirs to the 
west, and the Kara-Koram and Kuen-Lun to the south. The eastern 
boundary is the vast Gobi, or “ Desert,” which is nearly one thousand 
miles wide. The waste of the Takla Makan, as distinct from the Gobi, 
occupies the heart of the country. Indeed, Chinese Turkestan may be 
best described as a desert fringed by oases, forming a horseshoe with 
the toe pointing west. The oases constitute about ij per cent, d die 
area, so that if the deserts, which are entirely unproductive, were oc¬ 
cluded, the country to be dealt with would be very small. 

The oases, separated from one another and the outside world, pro¬ 
duce practically all essentials, with the result that there is a genoal 
state of well-being, which tends to contentment and removes any desire 
for progress. The crops depend entirely on the wato- that flows down 
from the surrounding ranges, as the rainfall does not count. Just as 
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in Egypt, a full river means prosperity whereas a low river means 
scarcity. Unfortunately, the snowfall in the ranges is decreasing. The 
pi^uladon of Chinese Turkestan is ^ut one million and a half, con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the oases, the sole exception being the nomads 
who graze their sheep on the slopes of the ranges. 

We were welcomed on the frontier by a representative of the 
Taoyin, or Governor-General, a striking personality, wearing a scarlet 
and yellow plastron with words denodng his official position of Ya- 
yeih, or “Yamen Runner," a name which recalled to me the old 
English Bow Street Runners. We marched in the mountains for 
several days, but the country gradually became more open, and at last 
we camped on the edge of a great plain and saw the oasis of Kashgar 
in the distance. 

After taking over charge of the Consulate-General, one of my first 
dudes was to pay an official call on the Taoyin. In the East, official 
calls demand formalities that are happily absent in the West. The 
Chinese secretary busied himself in preparing my visidng-card, and 
after much cogitation he evolved Si-\i-su. He was much pleased with 
the result of his arduous labours, for, although four or five syllables are 
considered pretentious, two are held to be insignificant, whereas through 
his skill he had evolved the golden mean with three. These three 
syllables were printed on red paper and the first stage of the prepara¬ 
tions for the call was thereby completed. I felt that undue importance 
had been assigned to the matter, but happening to inquire how long 
the Chinese had used visiting-cards, I was informed that it was an 
established usage for many centuries before Christ. This reminded 
me that I was dealing with a people whose civilization was not only 
very ancient, but who had had no break with the past—for example, 
the descendants of Confucius, a contemporary of Cyrus the Great, are 
well-known in China to-day. On the appointed day I drove to the 
Yamen, guarded by grotesque plaster lions, which are believed to keep 
off evil spirits, and by a few shabby Chinese soldiers. Weird music 
was played from a high latticed gallery, and crackers were let ofi to 
signify an artilloy salute. The horses finally pulled up at the great 
wooden doors, which opened as I alighted. The etiquette was to leave 
the carriage and proceed across a stage with an altar on one side; Jafar 
Bai, the head servant, who had gone round, preceded me, bolding up 
the red visiting-card and calling out my rank with, I imagine, a good 
deal of exaggeration. As 1 stepped into the inner court, die Taoyin 
also entered it from his audience chamber, and we met exactly in the 
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middle and exchanged many compliments before sitting down and 
partaking of tea. 

My sister and I are both inveterate sightseers, and the bazaars de¬ 
lighted us, especially on market days, when crowds of people pured in 
from every hamlet and farm in the oasis, making a feast of colour. 
Hie Begs, or landowners, were usually fine men with handsome features, 
full beards, and dignified bearing. They invariably rode, regarding 
pedestrians with contempt. In complete contrast were the hairless, 
flat-faced, ruddy Kirghiz, with their almond-shapd eyes and high 
cheekbones, while the peasantry were Aryans with a strong touch of 
the Mongol. Both sexes were gaily dressed. The men wore long 
striped robes of many colours that recalled Joseph’s coat. Snowy 
turbans denoted mullas or merchants, but the others in velvet hats 
embroidered with fur made an equally pleasing picture. The women 
“ resembled a flower garden,” as a Persian poet would have said. 
They used the brightest colours with complete success, so strong was 
the sun—so good was their taste. In Persia women are closely veiled, 
and nominally so they are in the Kashgar oasis, but, as a matter of 
fact, outside the town they usually kept their veils up, pardy owing to 
Chinese influence. Both men and women wear abnormally long 
sleeves to serve as gloves in the cold weather, and when travelling 
long leather boots are donned by both sexes, so much so that we 
dubbed the country the “ Land of the Long Boot.” 

The bazaars displayed various sorts of wares, and there was much 
chaffering in proprrion to the business effected. The dyers hung 
their cloth to dry in any convenient corner, the shoeing-smiths lashed 
the very quiet pnies to a frame before attempting to shoe them, and 
the bakers, whose ovens were flush with their shops, threw fat lumps 
of dough against their sides and pulled them off when converted into 
“ flapjacks ” with the aid of iron tongs. 

One day we visited the chief school, and I was much struck by the 
similarity of the education with that given in Persia. Indeed, wher¬ 
ever Islam is the religion, the chief if not the only real subject of study 
is die Koran. Unfortunately, the methods of instruction were most 
defective, the pupils merely learning by heart chapter after chapter in 
Arabic, with the equivalent in Turki, the language of the country. 
ToKlay this is no longer the case in Turkey or in Persia; nor will it 
soon be so, even in Turkesun itself. 

We rode almost every day, and in time visited everything of imerest 
in the oasis. We frequently forded the Turoan Su, where the grooms 
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watered the horses morning and evening, close to where the water 
carriers scooped up the drinking-water inm barrels by means oi gourds 
specially grown for the purpose. 

The chief centre of veneradon is the shrine of Hazrat Apal(, the 
Priest-King of the country in the seventeenth century, whose influence 
extended m India, where he had thousands of followers. The road 
leading to the shrine was the Via Appia of Kashgar, and as we rode 
along we passed hundreds of women weeping at the graves of their 
parents. In reality they were performing a sort of ancestor worship, 
which they have adopted from the Chinese. 

We were courteously received by the custodian at the tiled gateway 
and walked up an avenue bordered by pplar trees. The shrine was 
covered with blue and white tiles bearing verses from the Koran, and 
was surmounted by a shapely dome. We were invited to enter the 
tomb-chamber, which was crowded with tombs, that of “ His Holi¬ 
ness ” being conspicuous owing to its red and white coverlet. There 
were a number of banners and flags, which gave a Chinese touch, 
while outside were heaped up some fine heads of the great rams of the 
Pamirs that had been offered by Kirghiz pilgrims. 

On a bluff opposite the Consulate was a humbler shrine, which was 
frequented by women only, and especially by girls, who put up prayers 
for rich husbands, without fathers or mothers. To ensure the aid of 
the Btbi they inserted their hands into a hole in the shrine, drew out 
a morsel of earth and swallowed it. When the Saint listens to the 
prayer and a suitor appiears, there is no formal betrothal, although, in 
the case of the wealthy, the bride is richly dowered. The marriage 
ceremony is generally celebrated at the end of a feast. An agent of 
the bride’s family, going to the women's quarter and standing behind 
a curtain, asks the bride whether she accepts the bridegroom on the 
terms of the marriage contract. This constitutes the legal ceremony, 
but in the eyes of the people the eanng of bread soaked in salt water 
before witnesses is what really counts. Finally the bride is carried with 
great rejoicings to her new home, where flour and cotton are set before 
her to symbolize a happy journey through life, the ceremony being 
termed “ White Road.” 

In the autumn we set off on a tour which included Yarkand and 
Khotan, cities we were most anxious to visit. 

During this journey 1 enjoyed the very interesdng experience of 
hunting with golden eagles. In Persia, where I had enjoyed a good 
deal of hawking, I had heard that these great birds were flown at 
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haret, pheaianu and even at gazelles in Central Asia, but I could 
hardly believe that the accounts I had heard were correct. Howevff, 
one day I rode out with six or seven “ eaglers,” if I may coin a word, 
all mounted on small ponies with superb eagles on their wrists. We 
formed a line, riding through low scrub. Suddenly a hare sprang up, 
and immediately an eagle was looted, and in spite of the hare twisting 
in and out among the bushes it was struck before it had gone sixty 
yards, so swift is the king of birds. Pheasants had even less chance, 
and we only regretted that we did not sight any gazelles, as they would 
have given us a run. 

The Yarkand oasis is the richest and largest in Chinese Turkestan. 
Everywhere loads of melons were being stored for winter use, while 
a fourth crop of the prolific alfalfa was being cut. Kashgar owes its 
commercial importance to its trade with Russia, whereas Yarkand 
trades with the Indian Empire across the Kara-Koram Pass. In no 
part of the world is trade carried on under greater difficulties, for the 
track is only open for six months in the year and crosses range after 
range of the highest mountains in Asia, culminating in the Kara- 
Koram Pass at an altitude of 18,550 feet. ITiis range is aptly termed 
the *' Ridge-pole of the World.” Add to these physical difficulties 
storms, avalanches and flooded rivers, and an absence of villages for 
six stages, and we can admire the sturdy traders who export the hemp 
and silk of Yarkand and Khotan and bring back muslins, spices and 
brocades. All honour to them. Yarkand is a dirty tumbledown town, 
and its inhabitants are afflicted with goitre to a distressing extent. 
The malady is long-standing, for Marco Polo commented on it, and it 
is fortunate that modern science can prevent it. 

Before we reached Khotan we had to cross more than one bay of 
the Takla Makan desert. The whole party was excited by these night 
marches, and a Hindu trader told them of how he and his servants 
had seen troops with banners marching silently, and then flocks and 
herds which suddenly appeared and as suddenly disappeared. Even 
our horses were influenced by the unreal aspect of the things they 
passed and shied at bushes as if they were beasts of prey. For myself 
there is always a certain sense of boundless space and freedom in the 
desert. There is also the feeling expressed with such charm by 
Flecker: 

'■ Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells, 

When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 

And softly through the silence beat the belts 
Along die Golden Road to Samarkand.” 
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On one occasion, when marching by day, we were caught in a 
storm. Immediately the dust enveloped us and a dense ydbw haze 
obliterated the bright sunlight. We decided to gailop on to the stage, 
as our wa^ns had fortunately been sent ahead. Mile after mile 
passed, the horses taking care not to lose the track, when sudckniy we 
galloped out of the haze into the bright sunlight and cultivated Helds 

an oasis, and enjoyed the pleasure of looking back on the storm 
raging in the distance. 

In this section of our journey we were treading in the footsteps of 
Marco Polo, and, when reading his description, 1 had been surprised 
that he made no mention of the mighty Kuen-Lun range to the south. 
The explanation is that the Venetian traveller never saw the snow- 
covered mountains owing to the dust haze, as was also our disappoint¬ 
ing experience. 

The last stage before Khotan lay aaoss a desert, and while riding 
among sand-dunes we reached two wooden posts and were informed 
that they marked the boundary of the celebrated Pigeon Shrine, where 
all good Moslems must dismount. We followed the example of our 
men, and soon reached a graveyard, scarcely distinguished by poles, on 
which hung fluttering banners. Close by we saw a tiny mosque and 
low sheds, on which thousands of pigeons were sitting. We had 
brought a sack of grain which was soon opened and devoured by the 
birds. 

Legend has it that Imam Shakir, when atucking the Buddhists (A 
Khotan, was killed in batde, or, as the Moslem chronicler put it, 
achieved martyrdom. Two doves are said to have flown from the 
heart of the martyr and were the ancestors of the pigeons to-day I 

Khotan is a corruption of Yu-tien or the Kingdom of Jade, a stone 
that is valued above all others in China, being described as “the 
quintessence of Heaven and Earth.” Until the recent revolution it 
was worn by the Emperor and grandees, and was also buried in their 
tombs. At present there is less demand by the Chinese, but Europeans 
and Americans are now eager purchasers of this beautiful stone. The 
jade mines in the mountains are worked, but the output has litde value 
owing to its softness. The jade that is appreciated is dug up in the 
river beds of the two rivers that had flowed through the oasis. We 
viHted the diggings, which merely consisted of holes excavated to a 
depth of twelve feet in a disused river bed. Small boulders are found, 
those we saw being dull green. Had they been white flecked with 
giCui, they would have been worth j[2t)0 each instead of £$. 
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Silkworms were brought to Khotan in very early days, and silk 
was exported across Persia to the Roman Empire, where it was sold 
for its weight in gold. The death penalty was inflicted on anyone who 
attempted to smuggle the eggs out of the country, the Chinese natur¬ 
ally desiring to keep the silk industry as a profitable monopoly. The 
Emperor Justinian made great efforts to secure some of the precious 
eggs, and one of the romances of commerce is the tiny consignment 
that was brought in the hollow of a bamboo from Khotan to Constan¬ 
tinople by two Persian monks, who thereby founded one of the staple 
industries of the West. 


PART II 

Of all the mysterious countries of Central Asia, the most remote 
and the most difficult of access is that known as the Pamirs, signifying 
the high-lying mountain valleys situated around the sources of the Oxus, 
the great river of Central Asia. The word was first mentioned by 
Hsuan-Tsang in the seventh century a.d., but it was really introduced 
into the English language by Matthew Arnold, who wrote: 

" Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle of Pamir." 

The whole country lies at an extraordinary height, the traveller 
seldom descending below 12,000 feet, from which fact the Persian 
name for the region, Bam-i-Dunk, or “ Roof of the World,” is remark¬ 
ably apt. 

We left Kashgar early in June. The Pamirs remain under snow 
until the end of May, whereas the rivers come down in flood in June. 
Two marches brought us to Tashmalik, where we camped under 
the last trees we were likely to see for many a long day, and the 
following morning we entered the low hills and began a trying march 
up the Gez River. The heat was intense, and was increased by the 
glare from the boulders of the river bed, but We consoled ourselves, if 
not our ponies, with the reflection that within a wetdc we should 
perhaps be shivering with cold, while at any rate we were treading in 
the footsteps of Marco Polo. Fording the river was always exciting, 
especially as, day by day, its volume increased. The last time we 
forded it my sister was conducted by a Kirghiz chief, who took special 
precautions for her safety by making his followers ride above her, to 
break the force of the current. The water is so cold and the current 
so swift that, as in Tibet, a man who fidls and is sw^t away has little 
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chonce of escape. The Kirghiz, who ford these rivers on foo^ do so 
by jumping on both feet down stream. 

After marching three or four stages up the Gez Valley, we reached 
a point where the river rushed through narrow, gloomy gorges and 
were obliged to take to the mountains. The tracks ran along the 
edgn of precipices, where a single slip would have meant falling hun¬ 
dreds of feet into the swift river. Even more dangerous was a section 
that was carried on a wooden gallery built out from the cliff. It was 
in a rotten condition and we were all intensely thankful when the 
party passed safely over. 

It seems probable that the system of the cantilever bridge was invented 
in the heart of Asia, for the bridges, weak though they might be, were 
all constructed on this principle. We generally found them in such a 
bad state of repair that we had to stuff nosebags into the holes before 
leading our horses across them. 

Within a week we reached the country of the Kirghiz, and at 
Bulunkul we were welcomed by a leading chief, Osman Beg, who had 
furnished us with the information on which we had depended for the 
journey. Some a^w' were placed at our disposal. They arc aptly 
described by Matthew Arnold as “ a dome of laths and o’er it felts 
were spread.” Although we certainly retain keen recollections of the 
blinding smoke of these a^oi, they were frequently veritable havens of 
refuge to us, and we shall always look back to them with feelings of 
gratitude. 

My sister was welcomed to the camp by the four wives of Osman 
Beg, who brought a gift of a kind of puff pastry made with cream. 
They looked most picturesque in their flowered chintz coats padded 
with cotton, and their long leather boots. Their headgear, composed 
of rolls of muslin wound on a wooden frame, was striking. They 
wore necklaces of red coral and silver, with long pendants, and some 
of them had silver buttons and clasps on their coats of fine Bokhara 
work. 

They were extremely friendly and much enjoyed tea with sugar 
(instead of salt), biscuits and sweetmeats, large quantities of which had 
been laid in for that purpose. As they made no objecdon to men being 
present, my sister was able to talk freely widi them through the 
servants. Indeed, some trf them knew a litde Persian. The genad 
impression was that their lives wtte very hard, owing to the nine 
months cold weather. They also work from mormng to niglit, \d>at 
with milking the herds, rearing the children, weaving homespun cloth, 
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ihifdng camp and cooking. They were a plain weather-beaten lot, but 
wme of the children were charming. 

Women are highly prized as there are not enough to go round. 
The fkh men marry four wives, and so the poorer members of the 
community are placed in a difficult position. Wives are purchased, but 
the hundred sheep that constitute the minimum price are counter¬ 
balanced by the ttewry of the bride, in the form of jewellery, house¬ 
hold stuff and livestock. The wedding customs arc primitive. When 
the suitor has been accepted and has handed over his sheep, the 
father-in-law gives a feast at which neither the bridegroom nor the 
bride appears. Late at night the jinai, or matchmakers, who play an 
important part in these ceremonies, conduct the bride, who makes a 
show of resistance, to a separate a{oi that has been specially decorated 
(or the occasion. The bridegroom then stealthily approaches the 
nuptial al[ot, where he is greeted by the jinat with “ barking ” and, at 
first, hindered from entering to greet his bride. The bridegroom leaves 
before dawn, as he is taboo for that day to his father and mother-in- 
law. The final ceremony is accomplished when he carries off his bride 
to his own camp. The mother and her relations mourn over her 
departure, and she offers some resistance and is carried off with a con¬ 
siderable show of force. 

Under the guidance of Osman Beg we marched west to the foot of 
the Katta Dawan or “ Great Pass,” beyond which lay the “ Roof of the 
World." Owing to the deep snow that we were likely to experience 
on the pass, we arranged to use yaks. These “ grunting oxen,” as they 
are termed from their habit of grunting like pigs, are remarkably sure¬ 
footed and an go up and down places that are too steep for mules or 
ponies. They can also support the most severe cold, and are accus¬ 
tomed to dig down to their grazing through the snow. They are docile 
with the Kirghiz, but are savage with Europans, as I found out when 
I was chased by one many years ago in Ladakh. 

We loaded up very early, and the sky was clear when we started, 
although a good deal of snow had fallen in the night. The ascent was 
very steep and our mounts were soon plunging throu^ deep snow. 
We could not see the narrow track, but a Kirghiz on foot guided us, 
being aided by the faa that if he left the baten path he sank immedi¬ 
ately up to his waist in snow. At times the track lay abng the edge 
of precipices. As we ascended many members of the party began to 
suffer from mountain sickness. One Kirghiz threw himself down and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. He then set up a dismal howl and 
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Staggered o& downhill, in spite of the jeers of his relatives and hiends. 
Clouds gathered ominously and we reached the summit of the pass at 
an altitude of 16,000 feet in a storm that completely blotted out the 
landscape. The guide became very anxious, as we had to cross the 
plamau and no landmarks were visible. We moved forward very 
cautiously, when suddenly a gust of wind swept away the snow for a 
minute and revealed to us a most wonderful sight. We were passing 
among a group of mighty snow giants, with a glacier of green ice 
glistening in the sun. Looking forward, our view ranged far over low 
hills flecked with snow, while apparently at our feet the dark blue 
waters of the Great Karakul lake completed a picture that time will 
never efface from our minds. The snow changed into sleet as we 
began the descent of the pass, but there was now no fear of losing the 
way, and I was able to congratulate my sister on being the first 
European lady to cross this formidable pass which had brought us to 
the “ Roof of the World,” the land of our dreams. 

The descent was difficult, but in our joyous mood we made light of 
the floundering and tumbling in the deep snow. The weather, too, 
improved as we descended, and when we reached a running stream, 
which watered a charming Alpine garden, we decided to halt, and 
much enjoyed the hot tea from our thermos flasks, for we had been 
many hours crossing the Katta Dawan and were thirsty and tired. 

We descended the valley in radiantly bright weather, and enjoyed 
the sun and the wonderful views across the lake to the Trans-Alai 
range, which stood up grandly with its dazzling white mande of 
freshly fallen snow. When, at sunset, we reached the gravelly waste 
surrounding the lake, we were shown a group of al{ois in the distance, 
but suddenly a violent sandstorm blotted out the landscape, and it was 
a very dirty and tired party, with badly swollen faces, that finally 
stumbled into an a\oi. Some hours elapsed before the caravan arrived, 
but at last the slow-moving yaks appeared, and before midnight every¬ 
one had setded down after a very long but intensely interesting march. 

From the borders of the lake we travelled ninety miles to the 
Russian centre of Pamirski Post. Although it was midsummer we 
started off in a foot of snow. After a while the sun shone fiercely, 
wraps were discarded, and when we halted at midday the snow had 
disappeared and the heat was intense, so that we longed in vain for 
the sUter of a tree or even of a rock. Suddenly there was a peal of 
thunder in the mountains and a short, sharp shower fell from the 
cloudfess sky. Then an icy blast blew until we agreed that the suo- 
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thine in the Pamirs wat tomedmet “ iced.” At night it was invariaWy 
very cold, and we enjoyed wearing long boots and woollen cs^s, while 
plenty of bedding was essential. The aJtitude, which was higher than 
that of the average peaks of the Alps, made us feel disinclined to take 
unnecessary exertion. Running, for example, would have been almost 
impossible. 

It it curious that in one of the coldest countries in the world there 
are no houses. The fact is that the people live on the products of their 
flocks and arc, therefore, obliged to change their poor grazing grounds 
constandy. Moreover, there is no agriculture whatever, and a piece of 
bread is a rare luxury. In spite of the absence of “ the staff of life,” 
and of vegetables, everyone appeared to be well fed and healthy. It is 
probable that the strong alone survive. 

We took a photograph of the only building we saw. It was a 
roughly constructed shrine, in which was buried a mighty hunter. 
My tracker. Nadir, prayed at it that we should make a good bag and 
concluded by solemnly opening a cartridge and spilling the cordite 
over the tomb. 

One object of the journey was to hunt the ovis poll, which had 
been my cherished ambition for many years. The first mention of this 
splendid ram was Marco Polo’s account of wild sheep of great size, 
whose horns are good six palms in length. A palm is reckoned to be 
ten inches, so Marco describes horns five feet in length, nor did he 
exaggerate, for the record head is longer than that. These superb 
beasts stand twelve hands and weigh about 22 stone. 

It was midsummer and about the worst time for hunting, as, owing 
to the heat and the insect pests, the game hid during the day in the 
highest and most inaccessible parts of the range. At night, however, 
they descended into the valleys, and there was little chance of inter¬ 
cepting them when returning to the mountains. We camped in a 
shallow valley, and starting off two or three hours before dawn, in 
bitter cold on yaks, reached the snowline before daylight. We care¬ 
fully hid the yaks, and then watched the valley, sweeping it incessantly 
with our glasses. On one happy day we spied a small herd with a fine 
ram slowly grazing its way uphill. The stalk was difficult among the 
boulders, which gave Uttle cover, but a lucky shot secured me the blue 
riband of the chase. On another occasion I wounded a ram and was 
able to run it down with dogs. 

We left the Pamirs by an easy pass, the ascent bang short, whereas 
the descent was interminable. However, as we descended so the feel- 
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ing of latitude passed off, until at Tagharma we experienced the mere 
joy of living to the full. It was delightful to stroll about among sheets 
of mauve primulas, white and pale blue anemones and pretty little blue 
daisies, and to see the green meadows stretching for miles in every 
direction. 

The Kirghiz chiefs arranged an exhibition of the game of baigu, or 
“ hunt the goat,” for our amusement. The “ ball" is prepared by 
killing a goat, and after its head had been cut off, its bones broken 
and its entrails removed, it was carefully sewn up. The Kirghiz, 
mounted on their wiry ponies, formed a mJl& and tried to pick up 
the goat which was thrown among them. After much shoving one 
man succeeded and, tucking it under his thigh, rode off as fast as he 
could urge his mount, pursued by the others. If he rounded a flag 
and reached the starting-point with the goat, he was awarded a silk 
handkerchief. Sometimes there were fierce struggles, the players be¬ 
coming wildly excited. The ponies, which were grass-fed, gradually 
became exhausted, and so we thanked the competitors for the exhibition 
of the national sport and brought it to a close. 

The Sarikol valley possesses the extraordinary interest that its in¬ 
habitants are pure Aryans, practically the last link in the long chain 
that now stretches across the world from British Columbia through 
Europe and Persia to Afghanistan, and through Badakshan to the 
Sarikol valley. The people, with their aquiline noses and clear-cut 
features, have little resemblance to the mixed population of Chinese 
Turkestan and none whatever to the flat-faced Kirghiz. Rather they 
might be taken for inhabitants of south Europe. 

Although not British subjects, they are followers of H.H. the Aga 
Khan, and travel across the most stupendous mountain barrier in the 
world to Bombay to pay their respects to their religious head and to 
offer him tithes. They speak Persian, and as they were aware that I 
was a friend of His Highness their welcome was extremely cordial. 

After the desolate Pamirs it was delightful to see crops of wheat, 
barley, peas, alfalfa and mustard once again, and even the rough 
homesteads gave one the impression of civilization. At the same time 
these crops mature with great difficulty and are distinctly scanty. 

The Sarikolis cherish the legends of Iran and have given their 
mountains the old familiar names. They were never tired of talking 
about the history of Persia, and said that their chiefs had emigrated to 
the valley from Badakshan five or six generations ago. 

The Sarikol valley is situated about halfway between Gilgit and 
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Kashgar, between which centres the Government of India maintains 
a postal service, carried by runners. Among the interesting visitors I 
received was the postmaster, a brother of Thum, or Chief, of Hunza, 
who rules over the Kunjuti tribe and claims descent from Alexander 
the Great. Nor is the claim fantastic, for his family has intermarried 
with the chiefs of Badakshan, the clasHcal Bactria, and the seat of a 
Greek dynasty which ruled the country for some two centuries after its 
conquest by Alexander the Great. 

The Sarikolis arc devoted to singing and dancing, and we much 
enjoyed the performances of a troupe of youths led by a band consist¬ 
ing of a drum and pipes. They sang many songs interspersed with 
dances, and we only regretted that lack of time prevented us from 
studying and collecting their songs. The “ star ” performer was a boy, 
who executed most graceful steps, waving his long sleeves in the most 
effective manner; indeed, they all did. We were informed that nowa¬ 
days the old people alone remembered the songs relating to raids and 
fighting, and that the present generation only cared to listen to themes 
of love and feasting—so soon do altered conditions react on the rising 
generation. 

Their favourite chorus ran; 

"Alas! my unfaithful love. 

Alas I my inconstant heaven. 

I grow thin as a blade of grass 
In my craving for thee." 

I shall never visit the Pamirs again, but I sometimes dream that I 
am on the “ Roof of the World,” and see Marco Polo marching across 
its lonely wastes and wondering at the size of the mighty rams that 
were destined to be called after him. Or again, I am in the Sarikol 
valley and, sitting in an a^oi, I hear one group singing, “ Thy cheeks 
are like tulips,” to be answered by the second group with, " Thy eyes 
are dark as spring-water.” These are the memories that remain. 



THE GERMAN COUNTER TO REVOLT IN 
THE DESERT 

By sir TELFORD WAUGH, K.C.M.G. 


O N page 93 of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom Lawrence, speak¬ 
ing of the strength of the Turkish garrison in Medina, remarks 
that the troops to escort von Stotzingen to Yemen were still in 
the town. 

The following account of the Stotzingen Mission is taken from the 
Orient Rundschau, a Berlin periodical published by an association of 
Near East “ fighters and friends ”: 

After the defeat of Serbia and the opening up of direct communica¬ 
tion with Ckinstantinople at the end of 1915, the German High Com¬ 
mand saw that the time had come for energetic measures in the Near 
East. Detachments were sent to support a second Turkish attack on 
the Suez Canal and to strengthen the Turks on the Russian front, and 
it was decided to make a strong effort to arouse the Arab provinces of 
Turkey, where the summons to a Holy War had fallen flat. A special 
German Mission was to proceed to south Arabia to set up a wireless 
station, a centre for German propaganda. It was planned to start an 
Arabic newspaper in Medina. The Mission was further to attempt to 
extend its activity across the Red Sea in Africa and to support revolt 
among tribes in the Sudan, Eritrea and Somaliland, and finally to 
establish wireless communication with German East Africa. The 
choice was made of Major von Stotzingen as head of the Mission, an 
ex-officer of Dragoon Guards and a great traveller, speaking Arabic. 
He was serving on the Eastern front when he received the summons 
to report in Berlin. At headquarters Captain Nadolny, the post-war 
Ambassador in Turkey and Moscow, gave him his instructions. In 
addition to his regular staff an Arab named Menun was attached to 
him for the newspaper in Medina, and the aged Karl Neufeld, who 
had been twelve years prisoner of the Mahdi at the end of last century 
and could pass for an Arab, volunteered to try to get through to 
Abyssinia and the German Legation in Addis Ababa. 

The Mission left Berlin for Constantinople by the newly started 
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“ Balkan Train *’ on March 15, 1916. It took with it a considerable 
sum of gold packed in boxes and several boxes of Maria Theresa 
dollars meant for use in Abyssinia. The sum was, however, ridicu¬ 
lously small in comparison with that placed at Lawrence’s disposal. 
Stotzingen, on arrival in Constantinople, reported to Enver Pasha, who 
proposed that the wireless station should be set up in Sana, the capital 
of Yemen. An expedition was just starting under a Turkish major, 
Kari Bey, to reinforce the Turkish garrison in Yemen for an attack on 
Aden, and the Mission could travel with it. 

The usual Turkish delay intervened before Enver allowed the 
Mission to start, and the scheme of an Arabic newspaper in Medina 
was vetoed and Menun had to be left behind in Constantinople. In 
Damascus further difficulties were raised by Jemal Pasha, to whom the 
Mission reported on its arrival on March 26. He at once forbade the 
journey through Medina and Mecca and would not allow the route 
to be taken through the desert to the east of the Holy Cities. It was 
only after appeal to higher authorities in Constantinople that Stot¬ 
zingen at last obtained permission to take the road along the coast of 
the Red Sea. Jemal was right to forbid the Mission to travel through 
Medina and Mecca, where it would certainly have met with disaster, 
but his objection to its taking the eastern desert route was inspired by 
jealousy. That route led through the country of the Shammar tribe, 
whose chief Ibn Rashid was pro-Turk. The Mission would have been 
well received by this tribe, which remained friendly to Germans up to 
the end of the war. The coast road also might have been possible if 
the journey had not been too long delayed by Jemal’s opposition. At 
last it was arranged that they should accompany Kari Bey’s force on 
the Hejaz railway as far as El Ula, beyond where Christians were not 
allowed, and there should leave the railway and make their way by 
camel to the coast; from El Wedj small coasting vessels would convey 
them to Confuda, situated south-east of Mecca, where they would 
again be joined by Kari Bey’s force for the land march to Yemen. It 
was a long and dangerous road, nearly 1,000 kilometres along a coast 
under observation by English naval ptrol vessels. 

In Damascus Major von Stotzingen met the Emir Feisal, who put 
on a friendly attitude and gave him letters of introduction, among 
others one to his father, Sherif Hussein. 

In die midst of all this negotiadon and anxiety there was a 
humorous incident. Neufeld, who as a Moslem had already two l^al 
wives in Egypt, took a Kurdish woman in Damascus as his third, and 
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declared that he would take her with him on hii expedition to Africa, 
Stotzingen after some hesitation consented, and the veiled lady went 
the whole of the way and later accompanied her husband to Germany. 

The Mission left Damascus on May 2 with Kari Bey and two days 
later reached £1 Ula, 250 kilometres from Medina. Kari Bey went on 
by train and took the wireless installation with him. The Germans 
made their way with a caravan of thirty-seven camels and an escort of 
Turkish-Arab gendarmes to El Wedj on the Red Sea, and from there 
in two small coasting vessels to Umled). English patrol vessels had 
been seen near the coast and it was not safe to go further by sea, so 
they continued the journey by land and after two and a half weeks 
reached the port of Yanbo. They got no further. 

The next stage was to be Jeddah, but on arrival in Yanbo it was 
learned chat a German naval officer with six companions was on his 
way with a gendarmery escort from Jeddah to Yanbo. Tlus was 
Captain von Moller on his way from the Far East to the Hejaz rail¬ 
way. Stotzingen determined to await his arrival in Yanbo and to take 
advantage of the returning escort to Jeddah. A week passed, but they 
waited in vain. Then things changed for the worse. Bad news came 
in from all sides, unrest in the neighbourhood and the report that 
Moller and his companions had been murdered. An English warship 
appeared threatening the town, but put to sea again after a short stay. 
The Turkish authorities said that certain Beduin tribes in the district 
had declared for England and meant to storm the Turkish posts. 
Preparauons were made to defend the town. The Turkish escort, 
which kept close watch over the Germans, and which had been re¬ 
garded at first as a sign of suspicion, was strengthened. Anxiety grew 
from day to day. In ignorance of the real situation messengers were 
now sent to Mecca with Feisai’s letter of introduction to Sherif Hus¬ 
sein, but no reply came. Meantime the whole populadon of Jeddah 
was celebradng unconcerned a wedding in the house of an Arab 
notable; the fcsdvides lasted several days and the Germans had to take 
part in them as honoured guests. On June 6 the local authority 
received instruedons from Medina to detain the Mission and not to 
allow It to travel forwards or backwards. A long stay seemed in¬ 
evitable, and it was suggested that the wireless installadon might be 
sent on from Medina and set up in Yanbo to establish communicadoni 
from there with German East Africa. The pssibility of putting 
Neufeld aaoss to Africa was considered, but in view of the English 
watch along the coast it seemed hopeless. On June 8 all doubt was 
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removed by a telegram from Damascus in which Jemal Pasha ordered 
the immediate return of the German Mission. Some thought ot lueak' 
ing away to the south in spite of Jemal's order, but the idea was given 
up and had no chance of success. On the evening of June 12 the 
caravan started northward with heavy hearts and a weak escort. Part 
of the heavy baggage was left in charge of the Turkish authority in 
Yanbo; the cyphers were burned. 

Stotzingen doubted at times whether he would get through; the 
attitude of the population was suspicious and the escort unreliable, 
but luck favoured him and on June 27 he reached El Ula on the Hejaz 
railway. On the last part of the journey they were escorted by the 
Beduin Sheikh Suleiman Pasha, who a year before had befriended the 
survivors of the Emden's crew on their way through. Later his tribe 
under English pressure joined the Revolt. 

Those days had given birth to grave decisions in Mecca, Medina 
and Jeddah, whose full import no member of the Mission could 
suspect. The distant tremor felt in Yanbo was the beginning of the 
great Arab rising, the Revolt in the Desert, which broke out in front 
of Medina and advanced northwards until finally in 1918 it ended in 
the English conquest of Palestine. The Mission itself was one of the 
immediate causes of the outbreak. The Emir Feisal, who was secredy 
preparing the ground in Damascus, had been seriously disturbed by 
the despatch of Kari Bey’s force to the Hejaz. He feared that Turkish 
reinforcements might hinder the planned Arab rising in the south. 
His fears were strengthened by the sudden appearance of the German 
Mission, which he met in Damascus. He seemed to think that Kari 
Bey’s force was under German command and that the Germans had in 
view further activity in the Hejaz. He broke off, therefore, his stay 
in Damascus and hurried back to the Hejaz. He judged the moment 
come for the rising and raised the banner of revolt. With 30,000 
Beduins he attacked Medina on June 6. His brother Ali hurried north 
to cut the railway at El Ula. The Turks succeeded in repulsing the 
rebels, but the movement had started and the size of the country and 
the weakness of the Turkish garrisons made it impossible to stop it. 
One the rebels’ first deeds was the murder of von MoUer and his six 
companions. No details were ever learned. On June 9, 4,000 Beduins 
attacked Jeddah. English warships supported the attack and the town 
surrendered a few days later. Mecca fell on June 12. On June 28, 
about the rime of the Mission’s return to El Ula, the first EngUsh 
troops arrived in Jeddah. Kari Bey’s force, taken by surprise, never 
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reached southern Arabia; it remained in Medina and helped the 
garrison to defend the town till the end of the war. 

Stotzingen’s Mission returned by the Hejaz railway from El Ula 
K> Damascus. It remained there till the autumn of 1916, ready for 
another attempt to reach south Arabia, but as the situadon in the 
Hejaz grew steadily worse the plan had to be abandoned. Major von 
Stotzingen was meanwhile attached to the Sinai expedidonary force 
under von Kress and took part in the second attack on the Suez Canal. 
On October 18 he returned to Germany and Neufeld was also recalled 
to Berlin. TTie wireless installadon was brought back from Medina 
to Damascus. 

Major von Stotzingen laid a scheme before the home authorides for 
sending wireless apparatus by submarine to the coast of Libya and 
erecting it in the Kufra oasis to get into touch with German East 
Africa. The expedidon would be under the protection of the Senussi 
Arabs, who were allies of the Turks and partly led by Turkish officers. 
This plan also failed as the English had defeated the Senussi and 
driven them back into the desert. 

Lawrence never met von Stotzingen; he only appeared on the scene 
in October, 1916. 

It was a tragedy that this expedition, carried out with so much 
spirit and sacrifice, was wrecked by a series of misfortunes. From 
what we now know it is clear that the plan was a bold and well-devised 
move of the High Command. We know to-day that Abyssinia and 
Somaliland were seething and that unrest in the Sudan was causing 
anxiety to the English Government. We know, too, that in central 
and southern Arabia great Arab tribes were on our side and might 
have been used to counteract English influence. In Yemen this pro- 
Turk feeling lasted dll the end of the war. There were many points 
of contact where the Mission could have worked and achieved results 
of immeasurable importance. This is recognized by the enemy. " It 
is hard to overestimate the importance of the Expedidon,” says the 
English official report. 



THE GOAT STANDARD 

Edited by MAJOR C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

I N a lecture I gave to the Royal Central Asian Society in 1935 on 
the Egyptian Deserts, I made a most unprovoked and violent attack 
on the goat and accused him of being an evil beast direcdy re¬ 
sponsible for much of the barrenness of the desert. Sir Ronald Storrs, 
who was aedng as Chairman on that occasion, felt that the attack was 
too virulent and took up cudgels on the goat’s behalf, and, with that 
happy phraseology of his, gave it as his opinion that “ the time has not 
arrived for the Arab to go off the goat standard.” As he explained, the 
goat provides the Arab with much of his means of livelihood; it sup¬ 
plies him with milk and its by-products of cheese and that highly scented 
fat, sahmif, on state occasions the kids can be eaten; the hair is used 
for tent-making and for abayas or cloaks; and the skin of the defunct 
beast makes a girba or water-skin. 

This is all too true, and those who are acquainted with the Beduin 
cannot envisage how he could exist without his flock of goats. The 
goat is the one animal that can exist on the very sparse feeding that the 
deserts provide, as, even when it is necessary to shift the camels to some 
area where a rainfall has provided a certain amount of grazing, the goat 
can remain and thrive on what one might call the skeletons of the 
feast—the woody stalks of the close-cropped and dry scrub bushes— 
and, moreover, can digest semi-poisonous plants that other animals will 
not touch. He is the one factor that prevents the half-starved Beduin 
from starving altogether, and it is impossible to think of any other 
animal that could fill his place. Tethering the goat, as is the case in 
more prosperous and fertile countries, is, of course, useless, as the goat 
has to cover a very wide area to pick up the few miserable shreds of 
scrub on which he keeps body and soul together, and there can, of 
course, be no question of artificial feeding. 

My charge against the goat is that he is to a very considerable extent 
responsible for the desert, and that in many places he has turned a more 
or less passable wilderness into a sandy and sterile waste. He bites the 
heart out of all living things and gnaws down to the roots every tree or 
scrub seedling immediately it appears above the surface. Nature has no 
opportunity to reproduce herself, and when the natural aacia-trees and 
various well-established scrubs of the desert die off from old age, or are 
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removed for firewood, there is no new growth coming on to replace 
them. I may say that when on a camel patrol in Sinai I happened to 
see that very rare sight, a young acacia or sayal-aee sprouting in a wadi, 
I used to halt the patrol and have a rough wall of loose stones built 
round it. This may sound a very remarkable and public-spirited 
performance, but I may explain the necessity very seldom arose, unfor¬ 
tunately. 

This thorough and systematic denudation of the desert of all growth 
causes, firstly, lack of the small succulent plants that sprout after the 
rainy season in the shade of trees and scrub bushes and on which the 
sheep and camels fatten; secondly, the killing of! of the scrub bushes 
causes desiccation of the soil and the spread of sand dunes; and, thirdly, 
the absence of vegetation undoubtedly has the effect of lessening the 
rainfall. 

During my fourteen years in Sinai—a very short span for an age-old 
desert—I was able to see what the goat could accomplish in less than a 
decade and a half. Increased public security caused the village folk of 
El Arish to multiply in numbers; a larger population meant more goats, 
and safety from attack from Beduin meant that the goat flocks could 
graze several miles away from the small town, and not merely in its 
close vicinity, as was the case previously. In fourteen years a very large 
area south of El Arish was absolutely denuded of all vegetation, and 
even the tamarisk disappeared. This was bad enough in itself, but the 
resulting spread of the sand dunes was alarming, and when 1 left nine 
months ago the dune area had advanced very nearly five miles farther 
south than it had been in 1922. 

In several places in the desert I had fenced small areas for the propa¬ 
gation of various Australian salt scrubs I had imported, and inside the 
fences the growth of natural vegetation was amazing. The negeel, or 
nadve couch, obtained a firm hold of the soil; spreading bushes of scrub 
grew to an enormous size, and the sand quickly became hard and 
stabilized and covered with a deposit of rotted vegetable matter. 

The situation is, therefore, that the deserts will continue to become 
more and more rainless, the natural growths will die off, and the sand 
area will gradually creep southwards until the whole of the peninsula is 
a waste of dunes. At the rate the sand has advanced in fourteen years 
this unhappy state of affairs is not so far away as one might imagine, 
though it will not occur in the lifetime of any living person of our age. 
These remarks do not apply to Sinai only, but to the semi-desert areas 
in die south of Palestine, Trans-Jordan, the Hedjaz, and the Sahara. 
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Critidstn if merely destructive is of no value, and it is difficult, when 
one is faced by a nomad who depends upon his goat, to arrive at a 
solution of the problem. Governments are not vastly interested in 
deserts and arc not particularly concerned about the inhabitants pro¬ 
vided they behave themselves, and therefore there are seldom funds 
available for any desert or Arab schemes. The only solution, apparently, 
would be to fence certain areas where the sand is advancing very 
rapidly, trusting to Nature to restore her own balance, and then open 
up these areas and fence others. 

The question having been raised, opinions on the goat were asked 
of various other countnes, and Mr. Unwin, the Conservator of Forests 
in Cyprus, proved to be an even more inveterate antagonist of the 
animal than I myself am. Where I scourge goats with whips, he 
scourges them with scorpions, for apparently the damage that flocks 
cause in the desert are as nothing to their depredations in mountainous 
and hilly countries. In Cyprus and Palestine—Palestine particularly— 
generations of goats have denuded the hillsides of all growth, with the 
result that there is no natural soakage of rain into the soil. The water 
runs off in rills and tiny torrents and goes straight to the sea, carrying 
with it all the humus and light soil that should go to fertilize the olive 
gardens and vineyards. 

During the heavy cloudbursts that occurred in the spring of 1935 in 
Palestine the results of this denudation of all natural herbage and bushes 
on the hill-tops was very apparent, for after the terrific downpours the 
fertile terraces and hillsides below looked as if they had been scored by 
a giant currycomb, and millions of tons of rich soil, the conservation of 
generations, were carried away into the Mediterranean. The tearing 
out of the hillsides was not the limit of the damage, for in the low-lying 
and richer land whole fields and gardens were swept away by the flood, 
leaving a skeleton of boulders and raw stratas of virgin rock, whilst 
several villages, notably Tiberias, were wrecked. This violent flooding 
is due solely to the removal of growth from the hills and mountains, 
and, though the wood and charcoal burners must bear some of the 
blame, the goat is primarily responsible. 

Much has been accomplished of recent years in Palestine by the 
fencing of mountain-tops and the planting of trees, and the resulting 
growth in the shortest possible time is almost unbelievable and wholly 
beneficial. One of the most regrettable features of the recent troubles 
has been the constant and wanton damage to these forest areas by Arab 
malcontents, who cannot have had the good of their country at heart if 
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they destroyed a work that could only benefit the community at large 
and the general prosperity and well-being of the land. To say the least, 
it was a very queer method of showing their national spirit. 

Mr. Unwin has written a short article on his experience of the goat, 
b'fed on long service abroad as a forest officer. He has met the goat in 
many different countries, and his views are valuable. 


“The Disastrous Effects of Grazing in Various Lands. 

“In the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, where the rainfall varies 
from 50 inches to 100 inches, a more or less circular strip of up to 
50 yards wide round each village is gradually cleared of all trees by the 
browsing of goats. In the villages, too, the goats receive a considerable 
amount of food from waste vegetables and peelings of various kinds of 
fruit, so that there is less need to attack shrubs and tree seedlings. 

“2. In British Columbia and New Zealand goats are used for 
clearing land from cranberry and other growth, thus showing how they 
can browse down and destroy arborescent growth. 

“3. In Cyprus, first of all, the goat is very fond of the perennial 
plant Origanum dubium and other species. These plants form the 
original source of the most valuable origanum and marjoram oils. 

“4. In most parts of the country the wild olive {Olea europeea) 
appears from olive stones dropped in the ground by birds. Those 
seedlings, which have survived the trampling and browsing by goats, 
spread out into large bushes at least 4 feet in diameter, and eventually 
in thirty to forty years attain a height of about 4 feet. The leading 
shoot is far enough away to escape the browsing goat, and from thence 
onwards the olive grows into a small tree. Otherwise an olive seedling 
grown without being exposed to goat grazing attains the size of a tree 
capable of being budded within six or ten years. 

“ 5. The carob-tree {Ceratonia siliqua) is also very much liked by 
the goat and browsed down to the ground. Everywhere the ends of the 
lowest branches are eaten off up to the highest reach of the goat. 

“ 6. Where Acacia cyanophylla seedlings have grown in plantations 
the goatherds often twist the fencing wires together so as to allow 
entrance for the goats; in addition they break down branches to provide 
additional material on which the goats can browse. 

“ 7. The holly oak (Quercus coccifera) is another favourite of the 
goat, and any surviving seedling gradually spreads out like a thick 
aishion. Eventually after thirty years it may be of 6 to 10 feet in 
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diameter, completely covering the ground, when the leading rimot, 
already 4 or 5 feet from the ground, may escape mauling of the goat’s 
teeth and eventually form a tree stem. 

“8. In a favourable year thousands of cedar seedlings come up, 
most of which are trampled, pulled out, or browsed down by the goats. 
The few which survive form various shapes, chiefly as a round half¬ 
sphere or dwarf-like trees. After thirty years the leading shoot in the 
centre will survive and grow over a foot in length in one year. Then 
the U'ee has escaped and will grow at least ten times the height in 
the next thirty years as it did in the first thirty with the continual 
browsing. 

“9. Golden oak {Quercus almfolm), which is worked under a 
coppice system, is browsed very severely and continuously by the goat. 
The surviving shoots are crooked and cnppled for many years. Even 
the hardy Aleppo pine {Pinus halepensts) is troubled very much and 
nibbled. In many cases it is possible to see pincushion-like pines, simply 
a tuft of pine needles with tiny branches, the whole being about a foot 
in height. 

" 10. In some cases in May the thin leading shoots of the pine are 
eaten off, the crystal-clear resin exudes, and the height of the tree is 
stopped for that year. In other words, the annual growth is reduced by 
more than half at that age (probably twenty years of the tree). 

“ II. The goat also likes Icntisk and terebinth, both species of pistacia 
{Pistacia lentiscus and Ptstacta terebmthus). Even an exotic such as the 
tree of heaven {Atlanthus glandulosa) is browsed upon if there is no 
other better tasting tree at hand. 

“ 13 . Eucalyptus of all species is browsed also, but, if protected, 
grows out of reach quickly. However, one and all have to pay toll 
towards the upkeep of the goat when grazing in the forests or plan- 
taUons. 

" 13. Then, considering that most of the forests in Cyprus are 
situated on very steep slopes, with grazing much of the annual fall of 
needles and leaves are washed away, and thus very little humus is 
formed. In the forest, where more level, the trampling of the goat 
makes holes in any layer of humus or decaying needles or leaves. The 
soil underneath is then exposed, dries out, and forms cracks, so that the 
trees rannot grow so fast with the impoverishment of the ground, lack 
of humus, and the rain washing away part of the soil and laying bare 
the subsoil. 

“ 14. With the deterioration of the soil, useful bacteria, worms, and 
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Other plant-helping factors move on or die. The remaining soil is not 
in a physically fit condition to meet the full requirements of growing 
trees. 

“ 15. If goats are observed carefully for a time, it will be seen how 
seldom they are standing sdll, but are usually ambling from tree to tree 
or climbing over the rocks, forming numerous tracks on the mountain¬ 
sides. Once the subsoil is uncovered it is also washed away, and finally 
the rock is exposed. Small pieces are knocked away with the jumping 
of the goats, small stones roll down the steep slopes, and later larger 
pieces of rock. Eventually there is a regular slide of stones and weather¬ 
ing rock, which form screes. 

“ 16. With the weathering of the under-surface layer, rain falling on 
such slope carries the smaller stones and bigger rocks down, with the 
result that many are carried outside the forests on to some arable field. 
This is simply the beginning of the process of erosion. 

“ 17. In the Cyprus forests it is estimated that many cubic feet of 
wooded growth is not aaruing every year, owing to the browsing of 
the goats and other ancillary or ensuing damage to seedlings, trees, 
and soil. 

“ i8. Here, a few years ago, an exhibition of trees damaged by goat 
browsing was staged. An ordinary goat was let loose and went from 
tree to tree, eating the various kinds indiscriminatingly, though appar¬ 
ently preferring the olive. An editor of a newspaper, who arrived late, 
not actually seeing this browsing, did not believe that damage was done. 
Therefore some tempting, freshly cut green barley (nearly 2 feet long) 
was brought, but the goat, instead of eating it, went on browsing at 
the trees. 

“ 19. It is significant that, where no grazing has been allowed, 
natural reproduction of pine, golden oak, arbutus, has appeared, and 
even callitris with a rainfall of about 7 inches. 

“ 20. After the war fellings, in several of the forests, where grazing 
was eliminated, natural reproduction has completely taken the place of 
the trees originally cut down nearly twenty years ago. 

“A. H. Unwin, 

“ Conservator of Forests. 

“February 8,1935.” 

Mr. Unwin has also written a book on the question, Goat Grazing 
and Forestry in Cyprus, and in one chapter he deals with the damage 
done by these animals to the orchards of others; 
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"... A goatherd has a grazing permit in a forest, and occasionally 
each summer sells some of his kids and goats. These are driven down 
to the edge of the forest by a rough track or path, as the case may be, 
and then through or over other persons’ fields or even at the side of 
them. 

" As no one has yet thought of muzzling a goat in passing through 
someone else's property, the goat eats whatever is at hand—grain, herbs, 
shrubs, fruit-trees, and so on. In one field little or no damage is done, 
in another more. Nevertheless, unless the goatherd stops some time at 
one place, very few of the landowners notice or know about the damage 
until it is too late either to see or find out the name of the goatherd, the 
number of animals, and other necessary particulars. In many cases the 
damage on that particular day is not so extensive or severe that action 
can be taken with any certitude of success with sufficient compensation 
to pay for all the trouble and worry to the owner, the mukhtar of the 
village, and others who have to assess the damage. In very many cases 
of small or passing damage no notice is taken, or at any rate no com¬ 
pensation is demanded or paid. However, the community pays by a 
loss of crop or damage to a fruit-tree which subsequendy dies. 

“ Capital which was saved has been thrown away in the loss of time 
which was taken to raise or buy the fruit-tree, and the wretched owner 
has to begin again. Now, considering that there are at least 46,000 
owners of property in Cyprus and over z,000,000 individual holdings, it 
will be seen how large in the aggregate is the unrecorded damage done 
to crops, fruit, and other trees of individuals. What is the gain? One 
illiterate goatherd is kept in comparative idleness at the expense of the 
community, and a few gaunt goats produce some dirty milk, inferior 
cheese of various kinds, and poor leather, none of which can be ex¬ 
ported. As a very experienced official in Cyprus once said: ‘ From the 
goat the Cypriot gets ten shillings' worth of produce in a year and over 
one pound’s worth of damage.’ It is very evident on which side of die 
ledger the account stands at the end of each year.” 

Goatherding, one may mention, is the ideal pursuit of a thoroughly 
lazy and ineffectual man. All he has to do is to move his flock out at 
dawn to a suitable spot, and the rest of the day is his in which to sleep 
or while away the time in complete and utter idleness. The result on 
the character is deplorable, and the herd is seldom a useful member of 
the community. This has been die case throughout the ages, and in 
Greek mythology it was always the goatherd who ” got ” the innocent 
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dryads and naiads into “ trouble,” and tbe satyrs, if they followed any 
profession at all, were undoubtedly custodians of goat flocks, which 
animals they resembled closely in appearance. 

In the densely populated and higMy cultivated Nile Valley goats are 
plentiful, but apparently they do very litde damage, as one hears no 
complaints against them. This is due to the fact that the cultivators are 
in the fields from dawn till sunset and are most vociferous, not to say 
violent, if any lazy goatherd allows his animals to stray into the crops. 
This rather goes to prove that the goatherd and his flock can be made 
amenable to discipline, and a crack over the head with a staff inspires 
the herd with respect for private property, which respect he passes on to 
his charges. 

One of the richest grazing areas in the Nile Valley is Cairo’s vast 
rubbish dump in the desert east of Heliopolis, and in the East rubbish 
has to be rubbish before it is thrown away. On this large stretch of 
empty tins, glass, and concentrated horror an enormous number of 
goats pick up a living; but this solution of the grazing difficulty is not 
recommended, as one might imagine that every goats’-milk cheese one 
ate came from this insalubrious area. 

In the Scottish Geographical Magazine of July, 1935, there is an 
interesting article by I. D. Malhotra on the semi-nomadic Gaddis tribe 
of the Western Himalayas, in which this paragraph occurs: 

“In concluding this account a word may be said of the gradual 
increase in the number of sheep and goats and the consequent pressure 
upon grazing land. This has in course of time resulted in the devasta¬ 
tion of forests, especially the scrub forests that cover the low hills of 
Kangra Valley, and in the erosion of the loosely knit soil which prevails 
over the region. Once this is exposed it is easily eroded by the heavy 
monsoonal rains, and as the result the torrential streams devastate the 
plains by spreading sand over fertile fields. The conflict of interest 
between the farmers of the plains and the semi-pastoral people above 
has raised serious problems for the Government. If the erosion of soil 
is to be prevented, the numbers of sheep and goats must be kept in 
check, more especially of goats, on account of their appetite for very 
young trees. . . 

Our efforts to work up a convincing case against the goat, however, 
received a definite set-back that emanated from the Far East in the form 
of a pamphlet issued by the Foreign Trade Association of China, en- 
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tided " Goatskin.” Not one word is said against the goat or his habits, 
and instead the praises of his skin and the rest of his appurtenances are 
sung in no uncertain tones. He is, we learn, a most valuable beast, and, 
according to the Trade Associadon, the supply is quite inadequate to 
the demand, so much so that in China they are inaugurating a “ Raise- 
More-Goat ” movement 

The case against the goat, however, is sufficiendy strong to prove 
that he is a menace to both the desert and the town; but, on the other 
hand, his usefulness and ability to pick up a living where any other 
animal would die of starvation constitute him a very necessary adjunct 
to the existence of the nomad and non-landowning class. His nick¬ 
name, “the poor man’s cow,” would seem to be well deserved, and 
Sir Ronald Storrs’ remark about the " goat standard ” would appear to 
be the last word on the subject. 



REVIEWS 


The Indian Federation. An Exposition and Cridcal Review. By Sir 
Shafa'at Ahmad Khan, LittD. Pp. xii+450. SJ'xg*'. Macmillan 
and Co. 1937. 15s. 

Many books have already been written to explain that exceedingly com¬ 
plex enactment, the Government of India Act of 1935, which is undoubtedly 
the most colossal piece of legisladon the world has yet seen, aSecring as it 
does the future of 360 millions of people. The legal aspect of the measure 
was ably analyzed in India's Netv Constitution (by Eddy and Lawton. 
Macmillan, 1935). 

Sir Shafa’at Ahmad deals primarily with the poliucal developments 
which led up to the Act and with the gradual evolution of its provisions as 
worked out in the three Round-Table Conferences of 1931-33 and the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee of 1934. As he was one of the most 
prominent Indian delegates to these bodies, and also had specially worked 
up the case of the great Muslim minority at whose All-India Conference 
he presided in 1933-34, he starts with very special qualifications for his 
formidable task. His Indian background and his inner knowledge of the 
discussions and deliberations in London have combined to make his work 
one of peculiar value not only to the historian, but to the politicians and 
administrators who will have to carry out the new scheme of autonomy in 
the Provinces. 

Sir Shafa’at’s exposition of the leading features of the Federation—which 
is still in the air awaiting the adhesion of the Princes who rule 80 million 
subjects—and of Provincial Autonomy, which comes into operation on April i, 
is clear and masterly. But naturally enough, as an Indian politician who 
throughout has endeavoured to gain from the Imperial Parliament as much 
authority as possible for the New Dispensation in India, and particularly 
for the Muslims, he has discussed widi much freedom the political issues 
involved. In his final chapter he criticizes the Act and its authors for 
“ giving too little ” (in the way of transferring respnsibility to the new 
Indian Legislatures) “ and asking too much " (in the shape of the safeguards 
designed to prevent abuse of their new powers by inexperienced and some¬ 
times anti-British politicians). 

A great body of opinion in this country, including most of those who 
had borne the responsibility of Indian administration in the past, regarded, 
and still regard, the sweeping transfer of British responsibility to Ministers 
without experience representing an electorate mainly illiterate, as a rath 
experiment—a leap in the dark. 

The outstanding provisions of the New Constitution may be summarized 
as follows: 

(i) Hie Governor-General, as Viceroy, retains control under Parliament 
of defence, foreign relations and the small Anglican ecclesiastical 
establishment. 
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(2) The control of the Crown and Parliament over the entire CM 

administration of British India, hidierto exercised through the 
Secretary of State for India and by the agency of the Governor- 
General, Governors of Provinces and the Services, British and 
Indian, disappears. 

(3) For the Crown and Parliament is substituted an All-India Federa¬ 

tion, still in the air, to be composed of elected representatives of the 
eleven British Provinces and nomnees of the several hundred Indian 
States, or of such of them as may be found willing to join dw 
Federation. 

(4) The Governor-General, as head of the Federation, must follow the 

advice of his Ministers (all Indians), who under the authority of the 
bicameral Federal Legislature (almost exclusively Indian) will control 
the whole of the All-India civil administration—Finance, Tariffs, 
Customs, Railways, Commerce and Industry, Posts and Telegraphs, 
etc., and the connected Services. 

(5) Similarly, the whole field of provincial administration—Justice, 

Police, Jails, Land-Revenue, Irrigation, Public Works, Public 
Health, Forests, Agriculture, Industry, Education, etc.—is trans¬ 
ferred to the control of Indian Ministers responsible to elected 
Provincial Legislamrcs (in some cases bicameral) almost exclusively 
Indian. The Governor must ordinarily act on the advice of these 
Ministers. 

(6) But the Governor-General and Governors are given discretion to over¬ 

rule the Ministers, when they consider such a course necessary in 
the discharge of their “ special responsibilities ” for the maintenance 
of public tranquillity, protection of minorities, of the Services and 
of the interests of the Indian States, the prevention of fiscal dis- 
aimination, and (in the case of the Governor-General) the main¬ 
tenance of Indian (as apart from provincial finance for which the 
Governor has no special responsibility) financial stability and ciedit. 
These are the “ Safeguards.” 

(7) The present substantial British element in the Central and Provincial 

Governments disappears, as well as the nominated members, official 
and non-official, British and Indian, in the Legislatures. Their 
experience and impartial outlook have been most valuable in the 
past, but the Act wipes them out as inconsistent with the new 
democracy I 

(8) Similarly British recruitment ceases at once, where it has not already 

been stopped, for all the British-Indian Services, exapt the I.C.S. 
and Police, whose case will come under review after some years. 
The British element in the great Services that have made India 
what it is—Public Works, Irrigation, Forests, Agriculture and 
Veterinary Education, etc.—will have faded away in a few years. 
This is one of the provisions most open to criticism, for it sub¬ 
ordinates administrative efficiency to political expediency and is the 
last thing the Indian masses desire. ' 
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The only relics of British authority left, in what is described as a British- 
lodiao “Partnership,” are the Governor-General and the Governws of 
Provinces; their disaetionary and emergency powers are wide—on paper— 
and have therefore been the special d>jcct of attack by Indian poUtidani of 
all parties—including Sir Shafa'at himself. But in practice, as experience 
in Ireland and in India itself shows, even if the ^venuff-General and 
Governors have the will to exercise them, they will not usually have the 
means; for all the machinery (apart from the Army) that could give effect to 
their decisions will have been transferred to the control of the very Ministers 
whose dangerous policy is compelling the Governor to intervene. The 
futility of Safeguards was never better stated than by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in the course of the Irish Home Rule Debate of November, 191a, when he 
said: “lam one of those who do not believe that Safeguards of any certain 
efficiency can ever be embodied in an Act of Parliament." However, the 
British Parliament of today thought otherwise. 

Yet the Act which transfers such enormous responsibilities to Indian 
politicians has evoked no gracious response in India. Sir Shafa’at writes 
(P- 354 ): 

“ They (the Liberals) are naturally dissatisfied with it, as every 
section in India is dissatisfied. There is not a single party in India 
which praises the new Act.” 

Perhaps one must not expect gratitude in politics, but in this case one 
might reasonably expect helpful co-operation. Even that is denied, if not by 
all sections, at least by the powerful Congress party which will have no truck 
with “ Briush Imperialism ” and stands out for “ complete independence ” 
with control of the whole administration, including defence and foreign 
affairs. The decision to boycott the Coronation is significant of their attitude 
towards the Crown. 

Sir Shafa’at has nothing but praise for Pandit Jawahir Lai Nehru, who 
as President of the Congress has committed it to his avowed policy of total 
separation, and who—having studied Soviet methods in Moscow—has, in 
Sir Shafa’at's words, “ presented a programme which differs but slightly 
from the ideals and policy of the Russian Soviet.” 

What a prospect for India’s 350 millions I Unfortunately we cannot 
ignore it as the dream of an impracticable visionary. The Pandit is a man 
<rf immense ability and great force of character. Thanks mainly to his 
organization and leadership, and to his specious, if impracticable, agrarian 
programme—reduction of rent, land-revenue, irrigation dues, and the wiping 
out of agriculmral debt to landlords and moneylenders—the Congress party 
has swept the board in the recent provincial elections. They have secured 
an absolute majority in six Provinces, predominandy Hindu (Madras, 
Bombay, United and Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa); with a populadon of 
170 millions; they are the strongest party in Bengal, Assam, and the Nordt- 
West Fronder Provinces, with a total jxipuladon of over 60 millions. Only 
in two Provinces widi a populadon of 30 millions—the Punjab and Sind— 
where the Muslim majority has kept its head, are they in a hopeless minority. 
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Their aitonishing success has come as a shock to the supporters of the 
Act in India and here, who, ignoring the advice and opinions of those who 
knew that the “ Moderates’’—whom our Government foolishly accepted 
here as “ the Voice of India "—had no real backing in India, and when the 
time came could not “ deliver the goods.” In the elections they have been 
“ sunk without trace ’’; " their graves arc scattered far and wide by 
mountain, stream and sea," from the Himalayas to Cape Comarin. Sir 
Shafa’at is, unfortunately, one of the “ also ran ’’ I 

Even so shrewd an observer as Sir Shafa’at grievously underestimated 
the strength of the Congress. On the eve of the elections he writes: 

“ The Congress has decided to contest the elections, and it is probable 
that in some Provinces, such as the Central Provinces, Madras and Bihar, 
it may be able to secure a majority.” 

His own United Provinces gave the extremists their most signal success, 
and he is one of the victims. 

It has still to be seen whether the Congress will accept office or stand 
aside in the two-thirds of British India which the Act of 1935 has placed 
under their sway. In either case their policy, unless they are false to their 
solemn and repeated declarations, will he to wreck the new Constitution— 
from within or without. If they take office, as now seems probable, they 
must attempt to carry out their wild agrarian and social programme. That 
would speedily lead to bankruptcy of the Provinces, most of which even 
now are unable to pay their way, and if the Governor used his emergency 
powers to prevent such a d^bScle, a constitutional crisis would at once arise, 
leading probably to a suspension of the Constitution. On the other hand, 
where the Congress stands out, its majority will enable it to wreck any 
Coalition Ministry in any or all of the six Provinces concerned. It looks, as 
a leading Indian Liberal wrote last week, as if the Congress would have the 
best of both worlds, and that the 1935 Art has given India a sword to 
replace the Pax Britannica. 

But, it may be argued, the Federal Centre when it comes into being will 
be able to keep the Congress in order. The Federation depends on the 
accession of the Princes; or at least of a number carrying half the votes in 
the Federal Upper House. At the back of the minds of the authors of the 
Act was the belief that the Princes would supply a powerful stabilizing, 
conservative element which would compensate for the almost complete 
withdrawal of British personnel and authority. To facilitate their adhesion, 
the Princes were given not only many financial and other concessions—e.g., 
remissions of tribute—but also considerable “ weightage ’’-one-third of the 
scats in the Lower and two-fifths of those in the Upper House—which is 
much in excess of what they would be entitled to on a peculation basis. 

The proposal to include the Princes has from the start been videndy 
opposed by the Congress, who regard them as " mediaeval anachronisms ” 
and make no secret ttf their dettrmination to " liquidate ” them as soon as 
possible. The Congress control of Ae six major Provinces, by which Ae 
Indian States are encompassed, will certainly encourage suA attempts. 
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I< it any wonder that many of the Princes, who lack the power and 
resources for successful resistance, are alarmed at the prospect of entering 
into a Federal partnership with an avowed revdutionary body, and in spite 
of steady pressure are anxious to keep aloof from the Federation and to rely 
for protection on their Treaties and Engagements with the Crown? Their 
position is well-expressed in a letter trf H.H. the Maharaja Rana of Jhalawar 
which appeared in the London Press on November ay, 1934. He wrote: 

“ With the vast majority of the Princes there has been a growing 
apprehension that the Federal scheme would ultimately rob us of our 
present strength, prestige and status. . . . Consequently those who 
wish to use the Princes as a convenience in their attempts to placate the 
demands of aggressive democracy in British India will be talking a 
great risl^." 

Owing to the unexpected Congress triumph, the risk to the Princes and 
to the British Government is much greater now than in November, 1934. 
What effect the present situation and also the fear that they will be called 
upon to contribute heavily towards the solvency of the proposed Federation 
(for it is no secret that the Central budget at present is in substantial 
deficit) will have on the decision of the majority of the Princes to enter the 
Federation or stand out remains to be seen. Hitherto they have been wisely 
playing for dme, but it is probable that in the long run the Government 
will secure the accession of a number sufficient to start the Federation. 

Sir Shafa’at concludes his survey with the following forecast; 

“The atmosphere in the country has now cleared and omens are 
more favourable than they have been for years. I feel convinced that 
the new Constitution will be used by many responsible and representa¬ 
tive organizations in India for what it is worth, and the possibility of 
breakdown in most of the Provinces is remote." 

One wishes that this optimism were justified. But looking facts in the 
lace, unless the Congress renounces its revolutionary programme, or splits 
up into factions, like Sinn Fein in the Free State, there is likely to be a 
breakdown in the six Provinces dominated by it and serious friction in the 
three where it forms the largest single party. Sind and the Punjab, where 
the Congress has litde following, are in a happier position, and the Punjab, 
under the able leadership of Sir Seconder Hayat Bhan, has already formed a 
well-balanced ministry composed of three Muslims, two Hindoos, and one 
Sikh, all men of standing and administrative experience. In these two 
Provinces alone the omens are favourable. 

As regards Federation, it has yet to become a fait accompli. But the 
Lower House will be elected by the Provincial Legislatures, and, as far as 
Britith India is concerned, will probably be dominated by the revolutionary 
Congress party. Only a combination between the Princes’ nominees (one- 
third of the House), if the States come in and act together, and the Muslim 
or other minorities could prevent successful efforts to give effect to the 
subversive Congress programme. 
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The final result is that, as many of its critics have foretdd, the Act of 
1935 has put the Congress in pwer over two-thirds of British India, and 
also in a position to exert very strong pressure on the future Federal 
Government. If the Congress adheres to its professions and its promises to 
die electorate, it must use that power to create financial disorder, wreck die 
Consdtution, and make “ British Imperialism ” impossible. In a word, die 
Congress is at present *' top-dog the framers of the Act must now content 
themselves with the hope that the Congress bark is worse than its bim. 

P.S.—Since the above was written the Congress, following the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi rather than that of the President, Mr. Nehru, has decided to 
accept office, where in a majority, on condmon that the Governor shall not 
use his special powers for “setting aside the advice of his Ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities.” The Governor, of course, cannot 
give any undertaking to divest themselves of their statutory powers. But it 
IS probable that in some Provinces a solution may be arrived at. At the 
same time die Congress President has asserted his authority by making all 
the Congress representatives take an oath to him that they will work in the 
Legislatures for the independence of India and for Congress ideals and 
objectives. How they can reconcile this oath with the oath “ that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King-Emperor of India, 
his heirs and successors," which all members of the Legislature must take, 
remains to be seen. The next few months should show strange develop 
ments. But it is well that the issue should be joined at the start and while 
the British “ Partner ” has some authority and prestige left. 

M. F. O’Dwye*. 


The Spirit of Zen, By Alan W. Watts. Wisdom of the East Series. 

Edited by L. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. S. A. Katadia. yf* x 5'. Pp. 136. 

John Murray, 1936. 3s. 6d. 

(Non.—That this article, intended at first as a brief review, has reached 
considerable length is due, primarily, to the author's very fascinating and 
successful treatment of an elusive subject.) 

Western peoples are practical, materialistic, dynamic, and creative; 
Eastern peoples, contemplative, mystical, static, and fatalistic. On the basis 
of this somewhat sweeping generalization, the average man of the West 
has made up his mind about the man of the East; and in this generaliza¬ 
tion he finds sufficient reason why the East has made no real contribution 
to the development of Western civilization in the past, and is unlikely to 
make any in the future. 

One exception, however, he does concede. A contribution of vital im¬ 
portance was made to Western civilization tiirough the medium of Semitic 
spiritual genius. But he believes that this contribution of the Christian 
religion would not have reached fruition if it had not seized upon, and 
adapted to its own purposes, the mental equipment of the Greek mind. 
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Thi$ attitude ot mind towards Eastern thought is all but universal in 
the Wat. Only a few specialists, and others who have come into contact 
with die higher aspects of Eastern culture, know how greatly it has been 
underatimated. 

But a great change has been taking place dtiring accent years. By an 
ever-accelerating process the East and Wat have been making contacts, 
polidcal, economic, cultural, and religious. Amongst other factors, mis¬ 
sionary edorts have done much to break down the barriers of language and 
to lay the foundations for a wider knowledge of the age-long struggle of 
Eastern races in their search for truth and reality. 

Undertakings like the Wudom of the East Series are also proving in¬ 
valuable helps in bringing the thought and culture of the East within the 
rach of men of average mental equipment. The Editors of this Series 
are to be congratulated on their choice of Mr. Alan W. Watts to introduce 
to their readers the philosophy of Zen, a form of Buddhism which until 
recent years was all but unknown to the West. The appearance of The 
Spins of Zen is timely, for it is in Japan, and not in India, the place of 
its reputed origin, nor in China, where it was developed, that this cult 
reached its highest expression and preserved its tradition, after its decay 
on the continent of Asia. In Japan it became the religion of the samurai, 
and it still continues to be a powerful impulse in the arts, both aesthetic 
and military. To many in the West, Japan is still an enigma; and the 
student who would interpret her cannot afford to be without some know¬ 
ledge of Zen. In it he will find some of the constituent elements of 
Yamato-damashii, the Soul of Japan. 

No one can usefully read this book unless he can bring to the task the 
broadmindedness necessary to enter into, and sympathize with, the 
struggles of other races in their search for the meaning of life, and is able 
at the same time to welcome the treasures of wisdom which they have 
discovered. 

It would be well for all readers who desire to get at the heart of Zen, 
to go through the book carefully at least twice, making a determined effort 
to avoid, for the time being, a critical attitude. Taking these precautions, 
the reader will be able to hold in check his preconceptions, and allow Zen 
to speak for itself. I would urge this attitude, especially, upon readers 
who are convinced theists or Christians. After all, it is the Christian spirit 
to welcome and rejoice in whatever measure of truth and wisdom may 
be found in other religions, to “ fulfil and not to destroy." It is beyond 
the scope of the author’s purpose to indicate the limitations or defects of 
Zen. His object is to introduce Zen in its ideal form, and in this the 
value of the work lia. 

In his Foreword the writer calls attention to the fact that only very 
recentiy has interat been awakened in Zen Buddhism. He mentions the 
very few books available in English for a study of Zen, and acknow- 
ledga his indebtedness to Profasor Suzuki, of the Buddhist University, 
Kyoto, who is the authority, par excellence, on the subject. He continua 
by claiming that Zen maka a strong appeal to minds " weary of conven- 
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tiooal philosophy and religion," and then plunges into a description of 
what TjOi is, and of the contrast between it and other systems of thought 
One may well spend some time in digesting the five pages of this fore- 
u/ord, for the rest of the book is mainly an elucidation of the character¬ 
istics herein enunciated. 

In the first place Zen makes a clean sweep of all philosophical systems, 
religious doctrines and forms, of all intellectual processes of the mind and 
emotional expressions of spiritual experiences. All such are at best merely 
symbols of wisdom, ideas, and feeling about reality. These must be ruth¬ 
lessly set aside to enable a higher faculty of the mind to come into play, 
and to make immediate contact with truth. That higher faculty is, of 
course, intuition; though the author all but avoids this term throughout the 
book, preferring Buddhi or Buddha-nature, probably because it is more in 
accord with the principles of Buddhism, to stress identity of nature, rather 
than a mere faculty of the mind. 

After this largely negative description of Zen we arc invited to con¬ 
sider its method, which is the immediate communication of its secret by 
personal contact between master and pupil. Enlightenment cannot be 
transferred by doctrinal instruction, nor by the study of scriptures, nor 
by any “ formal programme of spiritual development.” Recourse must be 
to Mondo, question and answer, later explained as Ko-an, generally ac¬ 
cepted theses for meditation, the object of which is to “ baffle, excite, 
puzzle, and exhaust the intellect," and by the same process, also, the 
emotion—in a word, " to bring about an intellectual and emotional im¬ 
passe." When this has been effected the mind is prepared for the Buddha- 
nature to reveal itself. 

The author here warns the reader that, on account of this attitude of 
Zen towards the intellectual faculties, he will not be able to give an intel¬ 
lectual or logical explanation of it. At most he can only suggest, and he 
appeals to the reader not to conclude from this disregard of the rational 
processes of the mind that Zen is a form of madness, and its masters of 
doubtful sanity. To support this appeal attention is called to the influence 
of Zen on the culture of the Fat ^st, and on Oriental art, which it is 
claimed has a unique place amongst the creations of the human spirit. 
With this as a starting-point we shall follow the author in his attempt to 
initiate us into the secrets of Zen. 

The first chapter deals with origins. But we are again warned that 
the sages are unable to find words which will convey their wisdom to men 
of “lesser understanding"; and, even if we are able to understand the 
doctrines, we must not confound these doctrines with their wisdom. This 
chapter goes beyond the Foreword in its effort to convince the reader that 
Zen defies logic and all efforts of the intellect to penetrate its secrets. 
Moreover, to attempt to seek enlightenment from the words and doctrines 
of the sages is evidence of a confused mind. Even Gautama, himself, 
refused to describe his illumination. At best the teaching of the sages and 
the acknowledged scriptures are merely a “ tomb in whit^ the dead carcass 
of dseir wisdom is buried.” It is then explained that Zen, which is Dhyana 
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in Santcrit and Ck'an or CH’anna in Chinese, means more than medita¬ 
tion. It is union widi the ultimate reality; it is both enlightenment and 
the way to it. 

The true origin ctf Zen is to be found in Gautama's enlightenment at 
Gaya in the fifth century a.c. The mystery was transmitt^ dtrough a 
succession of twenty-eight patriarchs, until, eventually, Boihidharma in¬ 
troduced it into China eleven hundred years later. The process of trans¬ 
mission in every case was by direct personal contact, and not through 
sacred writings. After explaining that Buddhism was divided into two 
chief sects, Hinayana and Mahayana, he gives an interesting r^um^ of the 
diBerences between these two Buddhist systems, both of which start with 
the primary principles of Buddhism. Hinayana stresses the negation of 
the self-nature, the impermanence of all things and the final absorption 
of the self in the One, which is Nirvana. The Mahayana goes beyond this 
negation of the self-nature, and asserts the totality of all things in the self. 
Hinayana is negative and teaches that the self is unreal, and must be iden¬ 
tified with the Absolute. Mahayana is positive and teaches that the totality 
of all things is realized in the true self. These principles, we are advised, 
are not to be regarded as contradictory. Mahayana merely goes beyond 
the teaching of Hinayana, and the difference becomes plain in practice. 
When illumination has been reached in accordance with the principles of 
Hinayana the devotee becomes an Aryhan, in contradistinction to a Bodd- 
hisatta, an enlightened one of Mahayana. The Hinayanist is content when 
he has become absorbed in the One, and attained Nirvana. The Mahatanist 
can only enter into Nirvana when all beings realize enlightenment, too. 

Here the author explains the Mahayana solution of a great Buddhist 
problem. If the self includes all things, how is it that the illusion of 
separateness arose? The reply is a remarkable one. It arose from a state 
of ignorance in the universal mind, which through imagination falls into 
the error of thinking of individuals as separate entities. Mahayana be¬ 
lieves that the universal mind may be pure or impure, enlightened or 
ignorant, though there is a real essence of mind which is intrinsically pure 
This is die Buddha-nature. Enlightenment cannot be attained by fasten¬ 
ing the attention on anything external. 

The mind must turn inwards, and when it realize^ that it possesses all, 
he will find the Buddha-nature within. This is enlightenment 

It is strange to learn that the universal mind, the One, being in a state 
of ignorance, differentiates itself into the many, and the many suffer be¬ 
cause they are ignorant of the fact that they are essentially one. .The One, 
to conquer ignorance, becomes the many; the many, to attain the same end, 
become the One. This is the vicious circle reached by Mahayana philo¬ 
sophy when Zen comes to the rescue. 21 en makes a complete sweep of all 
attempts to think out the problem of life. The struggle of the One to 
become many, and the many to become One, had 1 ^ to hopeless con¬ 
fusion. Zen, therefore, rejects all metaphysics and logic, for Nirvana must 
be reached by concentrating on the ordinary things of life. 

Bodkidhama, the successor of die twenty-eig^it patriarchs, brought IZen 
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to China in 537 a.d., but we are given to understand that it is impossUde 
to find out exactly what principles he introduced. It is claimed diat 
neither by his teaching nor wriung, but by personal contact was he able 
to indiute the secret of Zen to the Chinese; and that they develi^d it 
into its later form. At any rate, m Boihtdharma were seen striking factors 
of directness, humour, and unconventionality which coincided with similar 
features in Taoism, in both of which we recognize a measure of reaction 
against the pessimism of life which characterized Buddhism from its incep¬ 
tion. In Taoism, and later in Zen, we have the Chinese mind in revolt 
against the absoluteness of law. This showed itself in the principle of 
u/u-mi, which signifies the yielding to force in order to overcome it, the 
principle which finds a prominent place in |U)ucsu, the unique type of wrest¬ 
ling developed in Japan. This contribution of Taoism was a happy return 
for Zen’s part in the revival of Taoism which was already on the decline 
when Bodhtdharma reached China. After Bodhtdharma, five patriarchs 
followed, and the sixth and last was Hui Neng, from whose time Zen 
began to lose its distinctively Indian character. No further patriarch was 
appointed, but there was a succession of famous Zen teachers whose activi¬ 
ties coincided with the Golden Age of Chinese culture. But in the thir¬ 
teenth century there arose still another form of Buddhism, the Amttabha 
{Amtdtt) cult, which in its essence was a revolt of the religious conscious¬ 
ness against the one-sided doctrine of pnf(t (enlightenment by one's own 
effort) in favour of ton'll (enlightenment by faith in power of another). 
The rise of this sect was largely responsible for the decline of Zen in 
China, and we must look to Japan for the preservauon and highest applica¬ 
tion of the Zen tradition. 

It had been brought to Japan by Emt in the twelfth century, and there 
It became the religion of the samurai and of many of the educated in other 
walks of life. It has maintained its popularity amongst them down to the 
present time. The author prophesies that Zen will not be confined to 
Japan, and mentions as an illustrauon the establishment of a hostel for 
foreign students in a 21 en monastery at Kyoto, and he claims that the 
spirit of Zen under whatever name must “enter wherever religion and 
philosophy are to be aroused from the grave of theories and words.” 

In the chapter headed “ The Secret of Zen ” the author asserts that its 
secret lies in its having none. Whatever difficulties are met with in the 
effort to understand 21 en are due to the neglect of the obvious. Even 
Buddha cannot reveal what we cannot see in ourselves and by ourselves. 
What then is enlightenment? It is the recognition that the Buddha-nature 
IS in all things. Striving to become a Buddha must result in its own 
defeat. Zen sweeps aside all external ideas of Buddha and Nirvana. If 
a man struggles to attain enlightenment, he will not succeed, just as the 
struggle to attain happiness wdl not succeed. 

Man must cease to try to grasp what is for ever changing. Zen is mov¬ 
ing forward with ever-changing life. As all things continuaUy diange we 
must adjust ourselves by contmuous and unhesitating change. Here the 
author turns to Japanese fencing (judo or l(endo) for an illustration, and 
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shows how immediacy of action is needed to meet successfully the chang¬ 
ing attack of the opponent. No hesitation or doubt must be allowed to 
interfere with the rhythm of life’s changes. Abstract reasoning is egoism 
and lunacy, for it implies a distinction between Buddha-nature and seif, 
and isolation from other beings. This theme is developed further in treat¬ 
ing of a man’s desire to possess things, and by “ things ” is meant, not only 
material possessions, but also theories and systems of thought, which 
always result in the fixadon of thought. Truth, however, is living and 
can never be grasped by the processes of analysis and synthesis. 

This attitude is “ spiritual poverty,” or non-attachment, and is a 
primary principle of Buddhism, and also of Taoism, as emphasized and 
expressed in the principle of wu-wei, overcoming by yielding to force. 
The poverty of the Zen ideal is freedom from material and intellectual 
incumbrances, and is based on the principle of the emptiness of all things. 
Life, itself, is empdness. The aim of Zen is to “walk on unencum¬ 
bered and uncondidoned by external circumstances or internal illusions.” 
“ Zen is the religion of life.” We are, however, warned that this must 
not be understood as a laissez-faire attitude towards life. Zen requires a 
high standard of moral culture, and thorough discipline as a preliminary 
to its practice. 

In turning to describe the technique of Zen the author admits that 
there is much common to Zen and other forms of mysticism, and 
that their results show no radical difference; but he claims that the Zen 
method is unique, and that it has persisted without degencradon for four¬ 
teen hundred years. 

This is accounted for by the definiteness of the spiritual experience 
which is incommunicable, and by the fact that it is impervious to intel¬ 
lectual attack. This spiritual experience is satori (awakening) and the 
defence from intellectual attack is a result of the discipline of the \o-an. 
These consist of problems which admit of no intellectual soludon—the 
answer has no logical connecdon with the quesdon. The object of the 
l(o-ttn is to lead to an intellectual impasse, which critics have called “ self¬ 
hypnosis,” “ self-intoxicadon,” and “ mind-murder,” but according to the 
author such concepdons will not stand the test of a few days’ sojourn in 
a Zen monastery. 

The exercise of the l(o-an involves intense spiritual and mental struggle; 
but the end of the process (which usually lasts several years) comes when 
it is realized that no intellectual soludon is possible at all. Intellectual 
thraldom comes to an end when “ the fetters of illusion snap asunder at 
the intense pressure of the disciples’ will.” 

Though the figure of speech may appear contradictory, the same ex¬ 
perience is described as “ letting go your hold but whichever is the true 
desaipdon of this experience, it is one of great release. 

Each i^o-un is to be regarded as typical of life itself, which is elusive 
and beyond mental grasp. We are i^ormed that there are 1700 of these 
i(o4n, and that it is important to solve many, though not aU. It it 
pointed out that in the early stages there may be momentary periods of 
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ill>iniin;>tion; but that as the process continues this becomes more per¬ 
manent, until at last every shadow of doubt has been swept away. This 
spiritual experience is compared with the Christian experience of con¬ 
version, and the author draws illustrations from Professor James’ Varieties 
of Relipous Experience to show the similarities of the experience. The 
author asserts that the Zen masters are more “subde and reserved” in 
their description of this experience of joy, and do not appear to be so 
serious about it as the Christian mystics. 

On pages 82-83 important paragraph in which the writer 

completes his comparison between satori and conversion with certain 
generalizations. The conclusions should be subjected to careful scrutiny 
before they are accepted by the reader as they stand. The rest of the 
chapter deals with za-zen, the technique of meditation evolved by the 
masters. This technique involves relaxation of the body, banishment of 
wandering thoughts, correct breathing, and the exercise of the l^o^n, and 
its object is complete mastery of the mind. It is acknowledged that 
za-zen and the problems of the l^o-an are spiritual gymnastics performed 
with the definite object of bringing about a certain experience. 

In Chapter IV. the author gives a very interesting description of life 
in a Zen monastery, which is so well written that any attempt to sum¬ 
marize it adequately must fail. The last paragraph gives a warning to 
the reader not to conclude that training in a Zen monastery is necessarily 
followed by that isolation from the world which is associated with monas- 
ticism in general. He shows how the student, after finishing his training, 
may devote himself to the enlightenment of others, either as a master in 
charge of another monastery, a wandering teacher, or by a remrn to the 
ordinary pursuits of life. The ideal is not separation from the world, 
or from society, but to be an illumination in it. 

In the last chapter we have the practical application of Zen to the arts, 
both .esthetic and military. To introduce this subject the author calls 
attention to the ulumate test of religions—the test of their pracucal effects. 
A striking conmast is made between the kind of test applied in the East 
and West; and the case for esoteric rehgion is presented. 

In the West wisdom is offered indiscriminately to the masses, and the 
terrible abuses of knowledge is the price paid for this cheapening of 
wisdom. Whenever Eastern religions have become exoteric or po^ar 
they have suffered transformation. To guard against abuses the esoteric 
character of wisdom must be maintained. 

It is for these reasons that we are charged not to look for the effects of 
Zen in the life of the masses; but in the production of a “ few thoroughly 
enlightened men.” It is not possible to iter the lives of vast numbers of 
people widiin the span of a thousand years or so. In a summary of the 
achievements of Zen the author calls our attention to “ several hundreds 
of men of remarkable greatness,” to the artistic work of poets and painters 
which are unsurpassed, to the alarming technique of tiie military arts, to 
the other-worldliness of the Cha-no-yu (Tea-ceremonyX to the wonders of 
landscape gardening and m the quiet simplicity of Japanese architecture. 
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The remainder of the book deals with applicadoiu of dte principles of 
self-control, poise of mind, economjr of force, immediacy, and muga (self¬ 
lessness), as illustrated in the above features of life and art. In the very 
brief conclusion the characteristics of Zen are again briefly described, and 
Zen is defined as the “ unity of man with the universe,” a state of one¬ 
ness in which all distinctions of I and not-I are set aside. 

Once again the author stresses the elusive factors in Zen which he 
likens to life itself. As there is nothing in life that can be grasped in 
the sense that one can possess it, to ” chase after Zen is like chasing one’s 
own shadow, and all the time one is running away from the sun.” The 
shadow can never be caught. 

Turn to the sun and the dualism of life vanishes. This is enlighten¬ 
ment. 

This resume of TAe Spirit of Zen is an honest attempt to summarize 
its principles and ideals as elaborated by the author. Long quotadons 
have been avoided, but much of the phraseology had been adopted. Every 
reader of the book will acknowledge the success the writer has achieved 
in this presentation of Zen. Throughout it is characterized by high 
literary quality, moral earnestness and spiritual insight. None can read 
of this effort of the human mind to grasp reality and find a way of life, 
without experiencing an increased interest in, and respect for Eastern 
thought. 

The object of the author is not religious propaganda, though he has a 
strong conviedon of definite spiritual values in Zen. He does not suggest 
that Zen should be subsdtuted for other religions. It is confessedly not a 
religion for the masses, nor for the world at large, but for the compara- 
dvely few who are able to appreciate it. 

The writer docs make very modest claims for Zen. It has a “ peculiar 
fascinadon for minds weary of convendonal philosophy and religion,” 
and “ whether under the name of Zen or not, its spirit must enter wherever 
religions and philosophies are to be aroused from the grave of theories and 
words.” This claim will meet with a large measure of approval by all 
who do not suffer from a “ closed mind.” It is all the more worthy of 
considcradon because of the moderadon with which it is made. It would 
be strange, indeed, if Zen had no contribudon to make. 

But here it is inevitable that a grave doubt should arise in the mind 
at the Western reader. What if he cannot understand it after ail? 
What if its negations, its paradoxes and startling antitheses 4 ° not come 
with the compelling power of truth? This has all been provided for. 
” Just as it is impossible to explain the beauty of a sunset to a man blind 
from hit birth, so it is impossible for the sages to find any words which 
will express their wisdom to men of lesser understanding.” But, again, 
what if the reader demurs to taking his proper place among "men of 
lesser undentanding,” and prepares to accept the challenge with all the 
resources' of a mind mentally equipped for battle? Even ^n only defeat 
awaits him. Has he not already been informed duit " the early masters 
devised a meant of passing on their teaching, which can never be ex- 
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plained away by the intellect”? Unaccustomed to the passivity at the 
Eastern mind, the reader will, one fears, make short work of this ittwfipt 
to forestall criticism. He will be slow to admit that an intellectual impaste 
hat been reached. The publication of a serious wwk on 21 en, at any other 
Eastern philosophy, constitutes an invitation, not merely to accept or to 
reject, but to examine and criticize. Zen must reconcile itself to run the 
gauntlet of that aiticism, to which all views of life and the world are 
subject. 

The most arresting feature of Zen is its daring negations. To begin 
with, it rejects all philosophical systems and religious doctrines, as being 
hindrances rather than helps in the effort to reach enli^tenment. But 
can any way of life be offered which is not based on some philosof^cal 
or religious foundation? In spite of Zen’s claims to the contrary, philo¬ 
sophy enters into its foundations and dominates its view of life. In the 
first sentence of his Foreword the author designates it as Zen-Buddhism, 
and Buddhism is nothing if not a system, or rather several systems, of 
philosophy, with ceruin fundamental religious doctrines in common. Is 
not the Divine nature to be identified with the totality of things? Is not 
personality in the Divine nature and in man an illusion? Is not life, itself, 
emptiness? Is not the distinction between the I and the not-I a false 
antithesis? 

Is not the desire to possess things, whether material, intellectual or 
spiritual, the cause of all suffering? Is not Karma the absolute law of 
all existence? If these are fundamental to Zen it is a philosophical and 
religious system, based on essentially Buddhist principles and doctrines. 
But Zen is not only a system of Buddhism, it is a series of reactions 
against abuses of Buddhist teaching which arose amongst its adherents. 
These reactions hod expression mainly in negations, and in these the 
unique characteristics of Zen are seen. We learn that Zen, in its search 
for reality, rejects all forms of ratiocination, all logical processes of the 
mind, and all emotional expressions of spiritual experiences. On what 
grounds are the rational and emotional faculties of the mind rejected in 
favour of the volitional and intuitive faculties? Why this arbitrary choice, 
when the higher aspects of life are concerned? Has the history of the 
development of human thought any greater lesson to teach than that, in 
the search for truth, all the faculties of the mind must be employed? This 
negation is a reaction against the hair-splitting controvenks of Hinayam 
and Mahayana; but surely clear recognition of the limiutions of r^s^ 
and the part it must play in conjunction with the other faculties, and not 
its total rejection, is tiK true solution of the poblem. 

The same iconoclasm drat would deprive us of philosophical systems 
and religious doctrines, and also of the reasoning faculties, would also 
deprive us of sdl the writings and words by which the sages have tried to 
convey their wisdom to othm. 

The claim is that in its rejection of all scriptures Zen is unique amongst 
all dbe idigiems of the world. The writings of the masters and even d 
the Buddha himself are rejected as “ the tomb in which the dead auxtas 
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of hi* wiriom ia buried,” and we have already quoted the eapresrion 
“ die grave of theories and words." These are not merely eromples of 
Oriental hyperbole and delight in paradox. Tliey represent true Zen 
principles and are another striking <*xrmple of its negations which are 
absolute. 

NfHie will deny that the abuse of scriptures is an evil to which all 
religions are liable. St. Paul’s words, “ The letter killedi, but the spirit 
giveth life,” were directed agaiiut this abuse, but this must not be inter- 
pceted as the denial of the power of the “ word " to mediate truth and 
life; for he can still speak of " the word of truth ” and " the word of 
life.” The “ word ” may become, and often is, not only the symbol 
truth, but the vehicle of life itself “The words I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.” 

Tile bases of these negations are in each case false antitheses. The 
antitheses between reason and intuition, between doctrine and truth, 
between the " word " and life are surely untenable. 

is there any real meaning in the assertion that these things are rejected 
because they are about life, and not life itself? Most certainly they are 
all about life, and not life itself. 

That is true of all thought, whether scientific, philosophical or re¬ 
ligious. We do not reject the law (dogma) of gravitation because it is 
not gravity itself, but about gravity. Nor do we reject the doctrine of 
Theism baause it is not the Deity Himself, but about the Divine nature. 
Philosophical systems, religious doctrines, intellectual and logical pro¬ 
cesses, and the spoken word of the sages are all about life and truth. They 
could be nothing else. Surely it is the right use of all these good things 
and not their rejection which is required in our search for truth. 

One of the most important parts of the book, from a Western point of 
view, is contained in the first two paragraphs of chapter V., in which the 
writer contrasts the standards by which religion is judged in the East and 
in the West. Here we have a generalization involving mmneotous issues. 
The author, as a preliminary to this comparison, boldly quotes the words, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” assuming common ground with the 
Christian teaching that the final test of religion is to be found in its 
effects. 

With startling emphasis we are informed that Zea is not a “ mass-re¬ 
ligion,” that wisdom is for the few, that in the East the treasures of wisdom 
are not to be offered indiscriminately to “ all and sundry,” that it is not to 
Iw judged by its power to raise the social condition of the masses; but that 
rile eriKts of Zen are to be found in ” several hundred great personalities " 
which are its fruits. 

It is claimed that one reason of Zen’s vitality lies in the fact that it is an 
esoteric religion and has never possessed an exoteric or popular'form. One 
is tempted to ask whether riie loss vitality and the decay of Zen in China, 
and its retiremenc before the onrush of tl^ AmiJa cult, another form of 
Buddhism, was not due to a mast revolt of the religiout consciousness, as 
much i^ainst the esoteric exclusiveness of Zen as against the one-sided prin- 
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dple of iin{i (ealightenment by one's own efforts) in favour id another 
one-sided principle, tanl^ (enlightenment by the power of another). 

In pressing this contrast between the ideals of religion in the East and 
West, the writer says that in the West religion is for “ all sorts and condi¬ 
tions ” of men. Europeans will test the value of religion, it is asserted, by 
the success it achieves in bringing harmony into society as a whole, and by 
the extent by which it improves the social conditions of the masses. In the 
East the sages “have chosen their disciples carefully, and veiled their 
deepest knowledge in myths and symbols, understandable only by those 
whom they see fit to trust,” and the reason for this secrecy lies in die fact 
that there is “ greater respect and reverence for wisdom than is usual in 
the West.” Here we are given the rauon d'(tre of esoteric religion. Are 
we not justified in suspecting that the darkness which has rested on the 
masses of the East for centuries is the price it has had to pay for the 
luxury of its esoteric religions? In those religions there is, and can be, 
no gospel for the many. They could not understand it, if there were. 
That knowledge can be and is easily abused needs neither argument nor 
illustration. We have our warning not to “ cast pearls before swine ”; 
but the context, " lest they turn and rend you,” shows that the warning 
is not based on incapacity to understand the truth, but on aggressive oppo¬ 
sition to it. He who gave the warning offered no esoteric doctrine to 
the favoured few. He trained the few and commissioned them to carry 
the good news for all men unto the uttermost parts of the world. 

The writer points to a phenomenon of great significance in connection 
with Eastern esoteric religions. When they have become “ mass-religions ” 
they have become “altogether different from the forms in which they 
were first taught. “ This is, indeed, a pregnant admission, and will repay 
the closest inquiry into its implications. We are not dispsed to under¬ 
estimate the social evils of the West; but we cannot forget the darkness 
that has brooded for ages over the masses in most Eastern lands. What is 
to explain the rank growdi of plytheism and its attendant evils side by 
side with the wisdom of the sages? 

Are not the hoplessness and fatalism of the masses and the static con¬ 
dition of their civilization almost entirely due to this very cause—the 
esoteric character of Eastern religions, whose wisdom is too subtle and 
too precious for the masses of the people? And what religion is it, more 
than anything else, that has concern^ itself with the conditions of the 
masses, the untouchables and the leprs of Eastern lands? It certainly is 
not the esoteric religions. By its own admissions that is not what they 
are for. Moreover, what is it that at long last is beginning to leaven the 
whole of the East, and awaken the masses to cast off the shackles of the 
ages, and aspire to a more abundant life? Is it not that they have gained 
a vision of a different world and a different view of life in lands in which 
the treasures of wisdom are not for the few, but for all? 

In support of this contrast between the attitude of the East and West 
towards knowledge the author calls attention to the abuses of knowledge 
in Western lands, where physial science is used for “ destructive, immoral. 
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and anti-social ends." No one will be inclined to deny this indictment; 
but, in spite of all its abuses, science has brwght untold benefits to the 
masses of the West, and few would agree that the solution of the problem 
of the abuse of knowledge is to make science esoteric. 

It is in this connection that the author seems to make one fatal generaliza¬ 
tion. In comparing the wisdom of the East with that of the West, we 
are told that die former is psychic and that of the West is physical, and 
we have the statement, “ the wisdom of the West, which is science." The 
erroneous character of this view will be evident at once. In the main, 
science has been a comparatively recent development. A historical survey 
of the development of thought in the West will show that its wisdom is 
philosophical, ethical, and religious. In all these its achievements have 
been immeasureably greater than those of the East. 

In reviewing this important and interesting work it was inevitable that 
the limitations of Zen should be pointed out. Those limitations arise 
mainly from false abstractions, false negations and false antitheses, due to 
the original principles of Buddhism, on the one hand, and the effort to 
counteract abuses that had appeared in their development, on the other. 
The limitations of Zen are seen also in its application to life. As faith¬ 
fully illustrated in diis work its sphere of influence is not that of the masses. 

Its natural manifestation is in the arts, both aisthetic and military. In 
these it finds its scope and shows its spirit. No one will deny the mar¬ 
vellous technique and spirit which pervade the Tea<eremony, the soul- 
force revealed in l^endo, the skill and technique of jujutsu, and the nobility 
of many of the characteristics of Bushido, the chivalry of Japan. But their 
spheres are too limited to include the spiritual needs of the world. 

But it would be a mistake to end this review on a critical note. There 
are valuable lessons for all who have eyes to see and ears to hear. Do we 
not need to heed the lessons which are presented to us under the form of 
the violent negations of Zen? Do we not need to realize afresh that life 
and reality cannot be entirely explained by any system of philosophy—that 
loyalty to creeds and dogmas cannot be a substitute for spiritual experience 
—that reason, alone, cannot be a complete guide to truth—that intuition is 
an essential organ of spiritual insight—that scriptural writings, by abuse, 
may lose their power and cease to mediate life—that possessions are often 
an obstacle to a true and abundant life? 

Let it be frankly admitted that the convinced Christian, if he be broad¬ 
minded, will be helped in many ways by a careful study of Zen; and that 
he will be benefited most of all borause he will see all the more clearly 
the treasures inherent in his own faith, as he views it through the eyes of 
die great seekers after truth in the contemplative East. He will discover 
in hu own faith unexpected aspects of truth, and untried apfdkations of 
them will appear as he meditates on the principles and ideals of Txn. 

Arthor Lu. 
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When Japan Goea to War.* By O. Tanin and E. Yohan. 81 * x 54*. 171. 

Lawrence and Witharc. 5(. 

A( a time when Japan is thrusting herself so prominently into the iimeiight, 
any new “ slant ” on her military strength is bound to awaken tome interest, more 
specially perhaps when it comes from a Russian angle. Nowhere probably are 
conditions in Japan more closely followed than in Moscow, and the book under 
review proves how close a study is made of that country's affairs at Soviet 
headquarters. 

The authors—already known to English readers by their earlier book, MiliUritm 
oni fascism in Japan, with its striking preface by Radek—now attempt an 
estimate of Japan's ability to survive in a modern war. The war which they have 
in mind is one between Russia and Japan. Their argument is that before Japan 
can challenge another great Power, she must first safeguard her flank in Asia, and 
that this implies a conflict with the Soviet Union. “ War against the U.S.S.R. is 
the premise for the fulfilment of the pan-Asiatic programme of Japanese im¬ 
perialism,” m support of which dictum they quote Japanese military opinion to the 
effect that a successful war in the Pacific is impossible for Japan without an 
assured supply of necessary raw materials “only obtainable in Manchuria and in 
the Soviet Far East,” and unless “ measures are taken to cover the rear by trans¬ 
forming the sea of Japan into a Japanese lake—i.e., by seizing the Soviet part of 
the Pacific coast.” 

Rather surprisingly we are next told that “the question whether a Japanese- 
Soviet war is to start or not lies largely in the hands of Great Britain,” the reason 
being that Japan will dare to fight Russia only if she has Great Britain as her ally. 
This eventuality appears to Messrs. Tanin and Yohan as far from impossible, in 
view of the readiness which they ascribe to the British bourgeoisie to help Japan 
in an attack on the Soviet Union—a short-sighted policy on Great Britain's part, 
as they add, in the light of the revelation of Japan's real attitude towards her given 
by Japanese journalists. One of the latter is quoted as saying that “ Great Britain 
is perhaps our last enemy. . . . But to-day Japan is in such a position that she 
must march forward to the creation of a great continental state, and she must 
preserve Great Britain as her friend.” 

This discussion of Japanese military policy as seen through Russian eyes, inter¬ 
esting as it is, is merely introductory to the main part of the book, which consists 
of a survey of Japan's war requirements, her military organization, her war output 
capacity, and her financial stability. The information given under these heads is 
very detailed and complete, and leads to the conclusion that Japan's resources 
might possibly last her through one year of war under modem conditions, but that 
collapse would then become inevitable unless substantial help were to be forth¬ 
coming from outside quarters. Japan's weakness for war is found to lie in the 
underdevelopment of her many industries: her dependence on export trade, the 
inadequacy of her supplies of raw materials and fuel, the insufficiency of her food 
resources under war conditions—" a very acute food shortage mutt set in in the 
second year of war”—lack of compensating “exchange values,” the defectiv& 
ness of the Japanese financial system, and, finally, “the intensification of class 
antagonism which will be hastened by the inevitable collapse of the national 
economy.” 

What the authors omit to take into account is the human element in Japan’s 
military strength. What is the fighting value of the present-day Japanese, what 
the efficiency of the military and ruval staff? Such things are cettdnly hard to 

* An advance notice of this book appeared in our last issue. 
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anew, but It they are ignored the calculation of a country’i mattrial strength for 
nrar is sorely of questionable value; mdeed, given the number of utterly unreckon- 
able factors which enter into the problem as a whole, are they of uty real value 
at alii To the reviewer, at all evenu, it teems questionable. 

Meanwhile a plethora of small inaccuracies; Suigun for Suiyuan on page aj, 
and Sato for Saito on page 45 as instances, although for the most part merely 
printer's errors, are calculated to raise doubts as to the degree of care taken by 
the writers in their compiling of facts which, to be of any use for the purpose 
for which they are used, need to be essentially accurate. 

This book, significantly perhaps, is |viced at the exceptionally low figure of 5s. 

G. £. HoaiAXD. 


Japan at the Cross Roads. By Walter Smith. Published by Lawrence and 
Wishart, London. 1936. 3s, 6d. 

A disappointing book. Instead of an ob)ective survey of the Japanese position, 
which the title would lead one to expect, this is little more than a collection of 
extracts from the publications of the most bellicose of Japanese militarists, some 
of them quite junior serving officers, who have much greater liberty to publish 
their views than is allowed in the Services of most other countries. The author 
evidently has strong Communist sympathies, and the book it full of familiar 
Communist cliche. Indeed, it is almost pure anti-Japanese propaganda. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it cannot be dismissed as of no value on that account, because extreme 
Jingo militarism is dominant in Japan to-day and is driving the whole nation 
forward to vast dreams of world conquest. The Army looks to Siberia, Mongolia, 
and China, the Navy to the South Seas and India, but both seem quite ready to 
take on all comers regardless of consequences. The Pan-Asia motif it strongly 
stressed. 

The recent political crisis has revealed the beginnings of revolt by business 
and tax-paying interests under the strain of the colossal armaments programme, 
but it would need a confirmed optimist to predict Japan’s release from the 
clutches of her mditary party before catastrophe comes. If Japan is at the cross¬ 
roads, there is little douk which turning she it taking. 

J. S. S. 


The Far Bait Comei Nearer. By H. Hessell Tiltman. Pp. 314. Illustrated. 

London: Jarrolds. 1936. las. fid. 

The author of this book is to be congratulated on having written an able—if 
somewhat sensational—study on the Far Eastern situation up to the autumn of last 
year. Events in the Far East are moving rapidly, and it is obvious that there have 
been certain important changes since the book was published. 

The main theme running throughout the book is the fear of an impending 
cataclysm caused by the ever-increasing ambitions of the Japanese militarists to 
carve out a continental Empire at the expense of China. This policy, if carried to 
extremes, will, in the author’s opinion, involve Japan in a war with Soviet Russia, 
and also perhaps with the Central Government in China. Owing to the system of 
alliances now prevailing, the leading Powers in Europe may alto be drag^ in. 

The first nine chapters are devoted to a clear and reasonably written exposition 
of Japanese aims and ambitmns in die Far East. Forced on by the preuure of an 
ever-growing population per unit of arable land, and by a lack of raw materials, 
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JiptD decided to expand on the mainland of Alia. The uncompcomiilag attitude 
of the Chineie nationaliits cauied the leizure of Manchuria and aanoonding 
territoriei which changed the entire lituation in the Far East. }apao now dainu 
the right to civilize China according to its ideas and standards and to eiqdoit 
China economically. It aims also at exercising a political and economic domination 
over the Far East generally. The author gives a fan- summary of the strenuous 
efforts pot forth by the Japanese in Manchukuo and considers chat, on the balance, 
the population of the new sute has benehled considerably by the change of 
government. This view is likely to be confirmed by impartial observers. 

In commenting on the mass production of cheap go^ in Japan, Mr. Tiltman 
renders good service by refuting the usual charges that this necessarily involves 
slavery to the Japanese workers and dumping to the outside world. Japanese 
workers can get a good deal for very little moneys they may be poor, but, 
according to the standard of living to which they are accustomed, they are not 
miserable. Furthermore, conditions of labour in Japan generally are slowly im¬ 
proving. Much of the success gained by Japanese industry is due to " rationaliza¬ 
tion ” and to the close “ interlocking ’’ of industry with shipping and other services. 

The extraordinary increase in the prestige and power of the army in the 
modern Japanese state is clearly shown, together with its idealisct^desire to increase 
the limits of the Japanese Empire. Owing to the peculiar system of government 
prevailing in Japan the army, in recent years, has been able not only to control 
the foreign policy of the country, but even to make and unmake governments at 
wilL The direct result of this power has been that, not content with the 
acquisition of Manchuria, the Japanese Government by methods of “peaceful 
penetration ” seeks to dominate Northern China and Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
and to form the whole into a huge Protectorate under Japanese control. These 
tortuous tactics have evoked an enormous programme of defensive armament on 
the part of Soviet Russia in Eastern Siberia, in the Maritime Provinces, and in 
Outer Mongolia, of which an excellent summary is given in Chapter VIII. Thus 
the peace and the stability of the Far East have been thrown into jeopardy. 

Four chapters in this book arc devoted to the Chinese side of the question. 
While giving due credit to the efforts made by the Nanking Government under 
the driving power of Chiang-Kai-Shek to reorganize the country, to refrarm abuses, 
and to modernize the administration, the author is definitely pessimistic about the 
possibility of any prolonged resistance to Japanese aggression. Disunity, lack of 
industry and technical resources, all combine to impede China's effmt which, in 
his opinion, has been made too late to be effective. 

In the final chapters the future position of the United States of America and 
Great Britain in the Far East is discussed. Mr. Tiltman considers that the United 
States will simply “ stand down." Beyond registering protests about the violation 
of the “ open door ” and other infractions of treaties, the United States can take 
no definite action. America is busy fortifying Hawaii and is simply standing cm 
the defensive. The same expressions can well be applied to Great Britain, whose 
answer to the Japanese threat is to hurry on the construction of the great naval 
bate at Singapore, situated at a distance of 2,888 miles from Japan I 

The book is written in a somewhat alarmist strain, and tim author evidently 
considers that a major war in the Far East it imminent. He offers no hope of 
solutkm except to call br yet another Pacific conference. Judging from the 
results tealiz^ at previous ioto'national conferences, what positive benefits ate to 
be expected from such action? Since the book was published, however, two im¬ 
portant events have occurred. Firstly, the alliance between Germany and Japan 
against Communism, as predicxed by the author, hn been iccomplished. Secondly, 
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the Japanese Diet revolted againit military domination and declined to vote the 
sums needed to carry out the huge armament proposals made by the military and 
naval authorities. Although it is too early to estimate the ultimate effects of this 
action on Japanese foreign policy, it is possible that the will of the moderate 
elemenu in Japan may yet prevail. Herein lies a great hope for the future. 

D. B.-B. 


The China Year Book. 1936 . 

The indefatigable Mr. Woodhead has again produced his Year Book, a work 
of reference which is quite invaluable to all who have dealings with China. In 
it un be found information and statistics on almost every subject, with a few 
chapters dealing briefly with the principal events of the year. There is also an 
excellent “ Who’s Who " of leading Chinese. 

The chief value of the book lies in the accuracy of the facts contained in it, 
which in this case can be vouched for by the encyclopiedic knowledge of the 
editor himself, and the undisputed authority of the various contributors he has 
enlisted. But a work of this kind is not meant to be read right through, and the 
reviewer must frankly admit that he has not done so closely enough to make any 
detailed criticisms. 

It seems a pity, however, that a Year Book should be compiled at the begin¬ 
ning of September, too early to deal with events in the last quarter of the year 
which it is supposed to cover. It would surely be better, even at the cost of a 
little delay, to wait until the end of the year before going to press. 

J. S. S. 


Problems of Chinese Education. By Victor Purcell, Ph.D. 81 * x 5}". 

Pp. viii-H26i. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1936. 

los. 6d. 

The writer of this ably written book has been a Government official in the 
service of the Federated Malay States since lyai. Pour years later he became 
Inspector of Chinese Schools in the Straits Settlements and Assistant Director of 
Education. Since that date his work has lain mainly in the educational depart¬ 
ments of the Colony and Protectorate. With the experience gained in these 
responsible offices, coupled with a scholarly knowledge of the Chinese language, 
Dr. Purcell was well-equipped for the task of writing a trustworthy book on 
Chinese education, and it is a task which he has carried out with conspicuous 
success. He has given an excellent and comprehensive account of Chinese educa¬ 
tional problems which deserves the careful attention of all serious students. 

The book begins with a survey of the traditional educational system of China 
which formed the cultural basis of Chinese civilization for more than a thousand 
years and remained substantially unaltered until the first decade of the present 
century. The second chapter deals with the effect of contact with the West on 
Chinese educational principles and methods. The educational work of the 
Christian missioDS is discussed, and the chapter closes with a reference to the 
significant fact that “since 1927 subordination to natbnalist policy has become 
the condition of the continuance of the Christian sdiools." The third chapter 
examines the spirit animating the educational movement and the present cultural 
revolutioo in China, and readers are reminded that allowances have to be made 
for “the Chinese tolerance of a very large discrepancy between programme and 
performvnce” (p. 76) and “the characteristic tended to confute deeds with 
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inteotioiu" (p. ^). Similarly, in a later paragraph (p. 113X the author obaervet 
that " paper ichemes, report!, and the lik^ mean very much lest in China than 
they do elsewhere in the world.” He addt-and those who know China best wiU 
be the first to agree with him—that " this serious defect lies deep in die Chinese 
character.” 

In die fourth chapter Dr. Purcell deals in a most thorough and interesting 
manner with the “Language Problem” as it affects Chinese education. Many 
readers, even if they do not find themselves in full agreement with all the author’s 
conclusions, will regard this as the most valuable part of the book, if only because 
other Western writers have tended to neglect it, either because they did not realize 
its impedance or because through their defective knowledge of the language they 
did not clearly understand the complicated nature of the problems involved. 

Dr, Purcell criticizes (with great justice) the lamentable attempts made by 
many bilingual Chinese writers of to-day to deform the body and soul of their 
national language by forcing them into the mould of English syntax. He men¬ 
tions a passage from a modern Chinese encyclopedia “ in which a train of reason 
is translated from a European source.” The prose of this passage, he says, it so 
unnatural that “ it sarcely seems Chinese at all.” Innumerable examples of this 
style of writing could be cited from contemporary Chinese writers, and unfor¬ 
tunately the style is by no means confined to translations from European books. 
It is improbable, however, that the school of writers who adopt this jargon will 
succeed in establishing it as the literary language of modern China. 'The true 
l(uo yS, or national language, has come to stay; and although this literary form 
of the colloquial language will naturally undergo modifications as Western and 
other foreign influences enter more and more into the main stream of Chinese 
culture, there is very little danger that it will cease to be Chinese in form and 
spirit. 

With all his justifiable respect for the Chinese language. Dr. Purcell is one of 
those who are in favour of " rendering a foreign word by its equivalent sound in 
Chinese” (pp, 114 and 149), and he seems to welcome such indications as exist 
that this method of bringing new ideas into the language shows signs of vitality 
or revival. This is a subject on which he cannot expect all his readers to agree 
with him. Perhaps he has hardly realized how such collocations of meaningless 
sounds as m-ti-mei-tunshu (for “ultimatum”) and tf-ti-ffng (for “telephone”) 
and even the comparatively inoffensive mo-ifng (for " modern ”) offend the ears of 
educated Chinese who do not happen to be bilingual, and even of many who are 
accomplished linguists. If it were proved to be impossible to express new ideas in 
purely Chinese terminology, the use of such barbarisms would be excusable and 
perhaps inevitable; but it is arguable that there is no fundamental difficulty in 
finding suitable Chinese terms for all, or nearly all, foreign words and ideas. 
Ttm-kou^'mg-tith, for " ultimatum,” is somewhat clumsy (though not more so 
than ai-ti-md-iun-ihu) and wilt not, it is true, be found in Chinese classkal 
literature, but it at least conveys an intelligible meaning to Chinese readers who are 
unacquainted with any language but their own; and such terms as tien-kua, for 
“telephone,” are eqiuUy self-explanatory and have the great merit of being 
Chinese. Not every qualified student will agree that the Chinese language ,is 
incapable of finding or coining suitable Chinese eiqiresiiQns for foreign or nowl 
ideas. It is doubtful whether the author is on safe ground when he dtes (p. t;8) 
a certain distinguished Chinese statesman and diplomat in suf^xsrt of the 
that Chinese is "very defective from the standpoint of clearness, accuracy and 
logical sequence.” It might be sugguicd, by thoK who are peraonaUy acquainted 
with the diplomat in question, chat his education has been sudi that he, like many 
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other bilmgiul Chinese, is really more at home in English than in hit native 
longue—a faa which detracts from hit competence as a judge. 

It it a significant circumstance, often lost tight of, that althmigh the modem 
Japanese are rather addicted to the practice of introducing foreign words into their 
language without trandation—often giving them an uncouth pronunciatioD—it 
was long ago discovered by Japanese scholars that the Chinese language was 
able to supply them with satisfactory terms for new Western ideas, political, 
social, philosophical and scientific. The Japanese, in fact, have gone to Chinese 
fi>c their new terms, just as we of the West have recourse to Greek and Latin to 
sup^y us with new words to express ideas which never entered the heads of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. It will surely be regrettable if the Chinese, having 
the great privilege and advantage of being able to go to their own language for 
the materials necessary for the coining of new terms, should unnecessarily 
abandon their own linguistic resources and borrow the sounds of foreign words 
which they cannot reproduce either in written or in spoken Chinese without 
doing violence to the genius of their own language. 

Although some of us may think more highly than Dr. Purcell does of the 
resources of the Chinese language and of its capacity to express alien ideas, all 
will agree that his discussion of the subject is interesting and instructive. He 
quotes (p. i;4) the opinion of Dr. I. A. Richards regarding "the lack of real 
equivalence between the Chinese and English vocabularies" and the need of “ a 
technique for comparative studies," but he admits on the preceding page that 
" there is no Western word or phrase, however esoteric, which modern Chinese 
cannot deck out with a closely imitative native dress." Dr. Purcell it fully 
justified in pointing out (p. 127) that "the idea of science and the scientific 
method is a new one to China, and upon the success of the Chinese language in 
adapting itself to scientific needs depends the future of the country.” There will 
doubtless be many experimental adaptations, and the final outcome is still 
uncertain. 

In discussing the question of whether English or any other Western language 
should be the medium for conveying Western scientific ideas to the Chinese mind, 
he expresses doubts as to the advisability of this on the ground that " English it 
too hard for most Orientab to acquire in addition to their native tongue”; but 
he putt in a good word for Basic English which, "if adopted on a large scale, 
and systematically,” has “ every chance of wide success ” (p. 160). He concludes 
hit chapter on the linguistic problem by observing that "ttemendout develop¬ 
ments are taking place in the Chinese language” which is "expanding daily,” 
He adds that "the written ideographic script remains universal,” and quotes 
Karigren's remark that when the Chinese disard their system of writing " they 
will surrender the very foundations of their culture.” 

In his chapter on the principles set forth in the San Min Chu-l of Sun Yat-sen, 
Or. Purcell notes that since 1925 the school textbooks issued with the sanction of 
the Chinese Minbtry of Eduation have been " systematially permated with 
political lessons designed to cultivate politial, and especially anti-foreign, feeling.” 
This bet b well-known to all who have inspected the books in question, and 
although the Japanese Government b the only one which has protest^ agiintt the 
official esKXJuragement of anti-foreign sentiments among school-chilffioi and 
students, Japan is by no mans die only foreign country that is made the target 
of abuse. On the sul^ect of Dr. Sun himself. Dr. Purcell has much to say that 
will not be relished by those Chinese nationalists who have been taught to 
fcvurence the memory of the so-called Father of the Chinese RqMiblic. Hu bets, 
however, are correedy suted and will bring much-needed enlightenment to many 
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Western readers. His analysis of the famous “ Three Principles ” is masterly, and 
it is accompanied by a valuable note on a certain American sonree of the views 
for which Dr. Sun himself it usually given sole credit. Or. Purcell’s opinion of 
the book as "the foundation of the education of a race" it not high, and be 
considers that it “bears everywhere the marks of the failing power of a man 
suffering from an incurable disease." “ Above all," he says, “ it gives no guidance 
to the Chinese whereby they may discover the source of their own weakness and 
correct it." This it wdl said. 

In hit closing chapter (on "The Present Period") Dr. Purcell gives sound 
reasons for hit carefully considered belief that “ what China and Chinese education 
require above all is a new zsthetic," and that “with the finding of a new 
zsthetic the Chinese will have gone far towards the solution of their prt^lems." 

There it a feature of Or. Purcell's book which will give great satisfaction to 
those of hit readers who are acquainted with the Chinese language, even if it 
makes hit pages appear somewhat formidable in the eyes of those who are not. 
I refer to hit liberal use of Chinese script for the names of books and authors and 
important Chinese quotations. Both author and publishers are to be congratulated 
on having made this valuable if costly concession to the needs of scholars and 
students. 

The transliteration of Chinese names follows the Wade system, the imper- 
fectkms of which are outweighed (for English and American students at least) by 
the fact chat it was adopted by H. A. Giles in his Dictionary. A few of the 
transliterations, however, follow other systems. The name of the leader of the 
Tai-p’ing rebellion, for example, is given as Hung Siu-csucn instead of Hung 
Hsiu-ch’iian (p. 49); the reign-title Kuang-Hsu appears as Kuang-Su; and that of 
the fourth Manchu emperor as Kien-Long instead of Ch'ien-Lung. Misprints are 
rare and of slight importance. On page 135 there are four lines which are 
unnecessarily repeated on page 145. 

The author shows his familiarity with the best ancient and modern literature 
on his sulqecc, both Western and Chinese. His book is one of the best that has 
appeared on Chinese educational and allied problems, and it contains features 
which will be sought in vain elsewhere. Not only may it be recommended with 
complete confidence to ali Western students of Oriental politics and culture, but 
it it also well worthy of careful study by those Chinese statesmen and politicians 
who are entrusted with the delicate and difficult task of supervising and directing 
the educational and cultural development of then country during a vay critical 
period. Rioinald F. Johnston. 


Attack on Everest. By Neil MacIntyre. Pp. 173. Methuen. 5s. 

This short book is the elaboration of a series of articles on the various attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, which appeared originally in the Neu/i ChroaicU; and it 
it difficult to find any adequate reason for their repubiication in this form. 

Anyone interested in the climbing of Mount Everest would be betta advised 
to read the various official accounts, which are free from the missutements and 
inaccuracies with which this book abounds. These are not, as the author tutes, 
“largdy inaccessiUe to the general public," but are even dxainaUe in cheap 
editioas. 

Mr, Madneyre's journalistic reconstruction of the climb on which Mallory and 
Irvine met their douh may a|^l to lovers of the sensational. Posiitdy I am 
inrapable of judpng this particular passage dispassionately; but I must confess 
that k appears to me to be in lamentable taste. In any case, MaUory wu quite 
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incapiMe of interiog the tlaag expretsioni which the author putt into hit mouth. 
The bodt contains a diagrammatic frontispiece and hat bera furnished with a 
photographic dust-jacket which portrays, not Everest, but Makalul Aiu^ether, a 
moat imnrcesivy book; a journ^itt, in fact, steps in where climbers fear to tread I 

John Mohis. 


Tibetan Journey. By Madame Alexandra David-Neel. 9* x 5}'. Pp. 

Maps and illuttrationt. Lontton: John Lane, The Bodky Head. »s. M. 

Madune David-Neel it well-known at an authoress of books on Tibet. Being a 
Buddhist and having studied the religion for many years from die inside, the hat 
an unrivalled knowledge of the form of Buddhism practised in Tibet. She hat, 
therefore, peculiar opportunities which are denied to other Europeans of desaibing 
and explaining religious incidentt and details which come to the notice of every 
traveller in Tibet. 

The bode dealt with a journey undertaken, we believe (for there it no indica¬ 
tion at to a date), tome years ago. The country through which the authoress 
travelled is not entirely unknown. If we remember rightly in recent years the late 
General Pereira and Sir Eric Teichman have both been along portions of her route; 
while the enterprising missionaries of the border may pro^bly have made un¬ 
obtrusive journeys into this country. The account of her journey it largely given 
up to interesting philosophical conversations which no one but the authoress 
would be able to detaibe and explain. It is pleasant to read a book by a traveller 
who is not in a hurry. Marco Polo's journey took him eighteen years and a delay 
of several he dismisses in a few words. Madame Neel does not go so far at this, 
but it it no trouble or disappointment to her to wait several days if neceuary. 
Her descriptions of the count^ are pleasingly interspersed with incidents of travel 
varied and illuminated by anecdotes. She was forced against her will to accept 
the rdle of a Buddhist nun possessed of great spiritual powers. She and htf 
companions were, in fact. Lamas, and were asked to perform ceremonies by the 
simple people among whom they were travelling. On one occasion the actually 
saw in a vision the place of rebirth of an “enquirer." It u interesting to note 
that a Mohammadan living in close conuct with Buddhists burns incense stickt 
not, of course, before images of the Prophet, but before views of Mecca. What 
would a Wahabi say to thisf It it also strange that the reformed “Yellow Hat" 
sect use for certain of their purposes the naott unreformed “ Ngagpas “ who, by 
dealing with evil spirits, can obtain boons which apparently are unobtainable 
without their aid. 

One chapter is devoted to the description of the working of administration of 
the small community of Tibetan stock at Lachen, a village in the north of Sikkim. 
It u not very clearly stated that this village is under the wise administration of 
the Maharaja of Sikkim, assisted by a competent judge who hears all appeals. 
The Lachen people are, however, encouraged to settle minor questions thenudves. 
It is, in fact, a good example of local self-government. This hat nothing to do 
with the authoreu’t journey in Eastern Tibet; and it is perhaps a pity chat this 
description of these very accettiMe and, we may say, farming peojde should 
have been mixed up with the description of this difficult journey. 

Very few traveUert have m'nsg^ to get on terms of such intimacy and con¬ 
fidence with the lawless robbers of Eastern Tibet. Other traveliert have also 
found Aat under the peculiar methods of obtaining trantpm and tup|dies when 
travelling in l^et it is essential to get sosne sort of start. Once you can arrive at 
a vUlage with Uhg (die transport supplied gratis to r^sl travellers by villages 
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OD (he road), you are aoepted ai a peraon authorized to ret^ve thii 'vncenkm, 
and can travel in this way indefinitely in Tibet. 

The book is well illustrated. L B. 


Social Organization and Coitomary Law of the Nepalese Tribes. 

By Dr. Leonhard Adam, American Anthropologist. No. 4. 3$. 

In this short survey Dr. Adam uses information collected by him during the war 
from Gurkha prisoners interned in Rumania, and finds that on nearly every point 
there is in Major Main’ Gur\hei (Delhi, 1933) striking confirmation of hit records. 
This fact gives value to both works, at in many cates of field workers independent 
corroboration it impossible. Curious and interesting as the food prohibitiont are, 
they resemble—superficially at least—some of the food taboos in the hill peoyde of 
Assam, where, as Mr. Hutton remarks {Angamas, p. 396); “The origin is due 
to a fear that some bad quality of the thing eaten will enter into the cater or to 
a belief that such food has proved dangerous to the eaters m some particular case." 
The Nepalese custom of artificial brotherhood has twofold effects, and in this 
closely resembles the Oraon customs of Sahiaro and Saugi friendships which 
impose recipmcal duties on the parties and forbid matrimonial connections 
(Sarat Chandra Ray, The Orams, pp. 401 and 405). It is highly probable that 
the obliteration of tribal differences, as noted by Dr. Adam, has proceeded far in 
certain areas, but in the absence of modern and reliable information as to life 
and conditions in the remoter valleys, it is not possible to be sure as to the nature 
and extent of these changes. But Hindu ideas arc steadily gaming ground. 

T. C. H. 


Khyber Caravan 1 Throngh Kashmir, Waziristan, Baluchistan and 
Northern India. By Gordon Sinclair. 81 * x 6*. Pp. xvi+287. Maps. 

Hurst and Blackett. las. fid. 

The writer of this book having, at he admits, “ loafed around the (Peshawar) 
border for 'only' a week, lit out for Waziristan," where it would seem chat he 
again only spent about the same period. It is perhaps, therefore, not altogether 
singular that hit attempt to dcsuibe the customs and ways of the Fathan tribes¬ 
men, as well as the intricacies of frontier policy, is about at valueless as it is 
misleading. 

Certainly chose who have spent the best part of their lives in India—and I 
suppose the same applies to the frontier—are often told that things have so 
altered lately that even a few years' absence from that country has rendered their 
past knowledge and experience so entirely out of date as to make it quite worthless, 
if many of the stories told in Khyber Canu/an are true and not merely the products 
of a very fertile imagination, then indeed is this argument not only correct, but 
bet it certainly stranger than fiction. 

For instanre, if the story given on page yfi of the Pathan girl engaged to be 
mankd to a sepoy in the Indian army, being albwed, nay, encourage^ by her 
own bthcr to go and lead a life of easy virtue in Pediawar City, to u to earn 
something towards her future marriage, it the truth, then ini^ hat Pathan 
custom a^ Pathan honour so entirely Peered at «> be quite unrecognirtblc. But 
perhapa it was the author who forgot and dreamt that he was writing of Japan I 

Again, the pretence of a stone image of Buddha in a village in Waauristan ia 
a possibility, although I have never heard of one, hit surdy not one of “the 
Mookey G^”l And even if it were true h is hardly credible that die 
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“ 6 omtKouatiy" tervant would have beard ci its being there; or, hearing of it, 
would have dared to have crept out at night frmn what, by its description, teems 
palpably to have been the entrenched amp at Razmak, and stolen it the ttid 
village and then returned in safety to tell his master the tale. A *' leg-puller " of 
the first order mutt have been that servanti 

And what of the Bamru trader (on page 84) who dalt in artificial notes, 
who had never seen an Englishwoman? He must have been as blind as the 
author’s “muezzins"! And how proud the Piditical Agent mutt be to hear 
himself described, on page 82, at “an attach^ at Scout hadquarters,” and the 
Pifiers, to say nothing of other Indian regiments, to bear of “ Irulia’s Giirl(Aa- 
guarded Kohat and Khyber Pastes " I 

Many years ago one Louis dc Rougemont “ pulled the legs" of his raders 
about Afria, and perhaps the author has been trying to do the same with us about 
India and its frontiers. In one or two places he talb of stretching the credulity of 
hit raders, and I must admit that liont and tigers roaring in Alwar, Indian ladies 
preferring to travel in the railway carriage with him rather than with their own 
people, and the story of the rather forward young Sikh lady in the blue car, to 
mention only a few, might well stretch their credulity to braking-point! 

Then what of Quetta and its disastrous earthquake? Knowing that " Algernon 
Montague Batty, Quetta's grand old man," whose dath is so graphiatly 
described on page 134, u/ai itfll alive, although injured in the earthquake, checked 
the various stories of the disaster with one who not only was present at the time, 
but, in addition, had spent the greater portion of his life in Quetta and Baluchistan, 
and was not altogether surprised to har that the best that could be said about 
most of them was that they were “ icrminologial inexactitudes.” He, like the 
reviewer, whose connection with Quetta started in 1876, had never even heard of 
" the valley of the living dead ” somewhere (sic) in Baluchistan, where Buddhist 
monks take “ vows of eternal imprisonment in their youth " and are visited “ every 
seven yars" by “pilgrims from Turkestan and Tibet, narby Baluchistan and 
distant Nepal, some even from Kashghar, Samarkand and China.” 

To those, therefore, who enjoy having their “ legs pulled ” the book may have 
some attraction, but not as a serious study of either India or its frontiers. As such 
it is absolutely valueless. C. £. B. 


The Clear Mirror: A Pattern of Life in Goa and in Indian Tibet. 

By G. E. Hutchinson. 9'x5}''. Pp. xii-l-iyi. Cambridge University Press. 

8s. 6d. 

Had Nijinsky expressed himself in words rather than in dance, his work might 
have taken this spiritually fantastic shape. The technique is simUar in both. A 
fantastic design, all alive and blown by the breeze—it is more than a “Clear 
Minor,” it is an intriatc pattern, a live pattern, the pattern of a Kaleidoscope, 
but with softened edges, always merging into another complete pattern, to which 
it is in no way related. There is poetry in it, and humour, too, and a queer 
scholarly mind that allows itself to fuse ocasionally, just to esape from the sanity 
of strai^t line. 

Who would expea that the three Spanish p-iests who open the first paga 
would not survive beyond the deck of their Indian-bound ship? Your attention it 
quietly drawn to them in the Mediterranevn, and for what ravTn? To read 
with them an absurd tratise on the christening of abortions of Caesarean opera- 
ttont. And one was sorry over losing the priests, and still more sorry over kiaing 
the ghonlish subjea of tto books. 
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Then, with no tu^bk foundation, on we meander towards India, no longer 
pricRi, ttttt a mind blowing itself to be captured by the breezes that Mow, a 
mind relaxing and dissotving into deep-sea reflections of "fantastic monsteix, 
countries of hermaphrodites, or doubk twins beneath the palm trees, beings 
whose strange bodies would of necessity have given birth to the most extra¬ 
ordinary cuRoms.” 

Suddenly with no warning—Coa. You find yourself reading endless desaip- 
tions of the insides of churcto. The same subject from the pen of an honest 
man of {latitudes would bore you. Woven into this queer pattern, it satisfies 
and amuses, and incidentally makes those quaint old |daca live. The 
waver in such an odd way that it it difficult sometimes to know whedier it is 
two hundred years ago or to-day. But time docs not matter. It is all part of die 
jattern and peculiarly readable. Strange portions capture the imagination and 
you go over them again, not because of violent interest in the church. You are 
being shown a new angle, in which magic lives. It is all too short this part about 
Goa, and ends at abruptly u would be expected. 

Then another jump to South-Western Tibet. Not a thread of contact between 
the two countries it produced. You wonder why. There was much contact made 
by the priests of the old days between Goa and Ladak. A fleeting reference is 
made to Detideri, but nothing more is done about it. Desideri was strongly 
influenced by both countries on his way to Lhasa. Intimate studies of Buddhist 
mural decoration follow; ancient frescoes and—more surprising—modern Tibetan 
painting of high quality. 

The description of endless Black Hat dance gyrations is made readable; Tibet 
takes the author into her grip and steadies him. She is so vast, so incredibly 
still—he makes you feel that too. “ At night, by the light of stars and of camp 
fires, the gonpa is vaguely visible against the hill; when the great trumpets 
sound, it teems like a huge ship ready to sail off from its moorings on the 
mountain and travel up the Indus into the furthest recess of Tibet." 

You wander round edges of lakes in Kashmir and Ladak. You poke your 
hand through the ice, the smooth stretched milky surface, to find a strange 
uncanny roughness on its underside—trivial details these. You discover yours^ 
nose down studying a species of minute flower growing on one of these remote 
lakes. The name of the lake has escaped you, but you would not remember it, 
anyway. 

By now, whether you are interested in biology and botany or not, you follow 
fascinated, and learn a great deal. The performances of a spider that lives in a 
quiet remote hill at the very back of the world interests yoa. You peep at it all 
through a microscope in a small corner of a vast land. 

tliere are gay interludes, too, about people. The fan-shaped valky of the 
Indus, its people, its flowers, its fish, its innermost secrets of nature open up and 
you are privileged to look into those places which you would not notice were 
you ahme. 

A bitdogical mind can be a very dull mind. When it cmnbines itself not only 
with a vast understanding but also with a subtle wit, rare quality it the result 
To tee with Mr. Hutchinson’s eyes, to feel as he feds, and lat^ when he laughs, 
it a joyous way of learning. Wha% he takes you matters litt^ He could nuke 
the heart of the Sahara bloom. " The imagination is most accuratdy stimulated 
by familiar dungs. At the tun beats down between the dry cliffi of the Indus, 
where the fishes so curiously prodaim the history of the river, a horse dowiy 
swings along a rocky path, and the mind floats like a boat borne hmn the moun¬ 
tains on the glitter of the river, through a world of light, and so carriet the now 
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familiy memories of all that has been seen, as its cargo. These memorka and 
these images are borne down on the glittering water bmm the lakes ahd moun¬ 
tains, worlds of form replacing ill-spelt names on a map; all this is carried down 
the river to be recreated in written words and speech and pictures, to that from 
these places, for a brief time in this life, the spirit may be made flesh." 

T. W. 


Gaqeda: A Monograph on the Elephant-Faced God. By Alice 

Getty. With an Introduction by Alfred Foucher. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press. 1936. 

Nearly twenty-three years have passed since Miss Alice Getty first published 
her admirable work on the iconography of the Mahiiyana—TAe Gorfr of 
Northern Buddhism—<d which a second edition appeared in 1928. Students 
of Oriental religions have regretted that so well-equipped a scholar should 
not have increased our indebtedness to her by giving us the results of her 
further researches in a field of study in which she is one of the few com¬ 
petent workers. They will therefore give a hearty welcome to her new 
monograph on the .subject of Ganefa—that “ elephant-faced god " who 
began his career in the humblest ranks of divinity in Southern India, but 
rose to be one of the most potent and popular divinities in the Asiatic 
continent and islands. 

M. Alfred Foucher, in the entertaining introduction which he has con¬ 
tributed to Miss Getty’s book, describes Ganefa as having been originally 
“a kind of demon or jungle genius”; and Miss Getty tells us that in all 
probability he was “ primarily the totem of a Dravidian tribe" and 
“ possibly an unimportant village god, worshipped exclusively by the lower 
classes.” Nevertheless from that undistinguished level Ganefa gradually 
came to be “ the most universally adored of all the Hindu gods.” Although 
his promotion to the Brahmanic pantheon took place in relatively modem 
times (there is apparently no trace of his cult in non-Dravidian India before 
the fifth century of our era), his popularity to-day is such that his image is 
found practically everywhere throughout the Indian peninsula. Comment¬ 
ing on the fact that Gapefa is not found in sculpture before the Gupu 
period. Miss Getty observes that ” his image appeared not only suddenly, but 
in the classic form by which he may be identified from the fifth century up 
to the present day.” His cult spread rapidly not only in India, but also in 
most of the neighbouring countries of Eastern Asia, including Nepal, Tibet, 
Turkestan, Mongolia, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and many of the islands of 
the South Seas, including Borneo, Java, and Bali. His ready acceptance 1 ^ 
so many different races and his rapid promotion in the countries of his 
adoption were no doubt facilitated by his absorption of several divinities 
belonging to pre-Hindu animistic cults. In Cambodia, for examjfle, and 
perhaps elsewhere, he came to be associated with an early cult of mountains; 
and in many places he assumed the functions of a “ remover of obstacles ” 
and a protector of travellers, especially against Ae perils of tempestuous 
waters, swollen rivers, and demon-haunted ravines and mountain-passes. 

It will surprise many students of Ae cults trf China and Japan to karn 
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that the worship ctf Garcia spread even to those countries, in spite of the 
fact that we may wander far and wide among the monasteries and temples 
of China without finding his image. In the two last chapters of her 
Miss Getty shows not only that Ga^fa was adopted by the Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhists, but also that his image has been found in a double form 
which in other lands is unknown. It appears, however, that only two 
ancient representations of Ganefa have hitherto been discovered in China. 
One is in a fresco at Tun-Huang in the north-west, the other is a stone bas- 
relief in a rock-hewn temple at Kung-hsien, an ancient city near Loyang in 
Central China. They arc believed to belong to the sixth century of our era, 
which shows that Gaiiefa must have been known in China very soon after 
he became a prominent figure in the Hindu pantheon in India. Indeed, it 
seems that the Kung-hsien image, which belongs to the year 531, is earlier 
than “ the most ancient of all ^ose found in grotto-temples in India,” die 
earUest of which is half a century or more later. The earliest dated inscrip¬ 
tion in India in praise of Ganefa is at Jodhpur and belongs to the year 862. 
Another sculpture at Dhanuka in Bengal is important because it “ seems to 
indicate a transition stage from the classic Hindu form of Ganefa to that 
showing Mahayana Buddhist influence.” 

How the nmthern Buddhists came to adopt this Brahtnanic divinity into 
their system is not clear, though some account of the process is given in the 
fourth chapter of Miss Getty’s book. It appears that in Tibet Ganefa's 
image is found under the feet of the great Buddhist bodhisattva Mahjufri. 
This may symbolize the victory of Buddhism over Hinduism. It seems 
likely that Gaiiefa came to be regarded by the Buddhists as one of the 
numerous gods of heretical systems who, after being shown the error of 
their ways tn drastic fashion, became docile converts to the true faith and its 
roost zealous defenders. 

In many of the lands in which his cult exists, Ganefa is associated with 
the great Hindu god §iva. In this connecdon, and in explanadon of 
Gat^eia's elephant-head, a strange story is told in the Varaha-pura;^. 
Gafiefa, according to this tale, had no mother, but was miraculously born 
frtmi Siva’s forehead. Siva’s explanadon of the affair was regarded 
widi not unnatural suspicion by his wife, the goddess Parvati. Having 
gazed upon " the surpassingly beaudful youth whom Siva had created of his 
own will and without her parddpadon,” she pronounced a curse upon the 
boy and condemned him to lose his own head and assume that of an 
elephant There is, however, another legend which declares that Gai^efa 
was die son of P^atl herself, who, “ after gently rubbing her body," gave 
birth to “ a youth with fmir arms and the ^d of an elephant” Anmher 
explanation of Ganefa’s physical peculiarity is that when he was bmn oat of 
die gods maliciously carried off his head, which was normal and beaudful. 
The other gods wept and wailed at die sight of this distressing occurrence, 
but the god Vip^u, bestriding the winged monster Garu^, dew away to a 
river whm he found a sleeping elephant Cutting ofi die animal’s head, 
Vif^ flew badt again and (dated it <m the headless shoulders of the newiy- 
botn chUd, who thereupon ^rang into life to the accouipaniment of leiid 
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appbnife from die aoembled divinities. Yet another version of the matter is 
th« &va and his consort Pirvad, rambling in a forest, happened to come across 
a number of jdayful elephants, male and female, enjoying one another's 
.society. Eager for a new experience, the god and g^dw transformed 
dienudves for the time being into elephants. Gaijefa was the happy result 
of their frolic, and was born widi an elephant's face. 

It is as the son of Siva that Genefa is met with in Java. So numerous 
are his statues in that island that they “ far outnumber those of any other 
deity, even Siva.” He is there, as in other countries, regarded as the divine 
piotcctor of travellers. In Bali, too, his image or statue is very common, 
though “ no evidence of an actual Gapefa cult has been found which would 
justify the great number ” of such statues in the island. In Bali one of hit 
functions appears to be that of protector of dead and canonized kings and 
queens. Miss Getty does not, I think, specifically mention the soolled 
“ Elephant Cave ” in the dark recesses of which an image of Gai^iefa is an 
object of religious devotion. As this cave is situated in the vicinity of a 
deep ravine, it is possible that in Bali, as in Java, it was Ganefa’s privilege 
to preside over river.crossings and other places of danger and to protect 
travellen, though Miss Getty is not convinced of this. At any rate, in Bali, 
as in Java, he is ft “ protector against evil spirits.” 

A delightful story is told of how Ganefa came to be tbe cause of the 
waxing and ^waning of the moon. Because the moon on one occasion 
impiously laughed at Ganefa's genial but mirth-provoking countenance, the 
god wrenched one of his tusks out of its socket and threw it at the moon 
with such force and dexterity that he extinguished its light. Implored by 
his brother-deities to restore the moon's brilliance by withdrawing his tusk, 
Ganefa finally agreed to do so, with the reservation that as a perpetual 
punishment for the moon’s ill-timed levity it was to fade into darkness once 
a month. This story is told in explanation of the fact that Ga^efa is usually 
represented as carrying one of his tusks in his hand; perhaps as a warning 
to evil-doers that he might at any moment use it once more as a lethal 
weapon. 

The publishers have done their part of the common task in the pro¬ 
duction of this sumptuous and richly illustrated work with all the care and 
skill that one expects from the Clarendon Press. It is regrettable, however, 
that they did not see their way to supplying Chinese characters for Chinese 
and Japanese names, and thmby lighten the task of those students of 
Mahiyina Buddhism who may wish to make further researches in the 
fidd in which Miss Getty it a brilliant pioneer. Transliterations of Chinese 
script are always more or less inadequate for scholarly purposes, especially 
whra, as in this book, the transliterations do not always accord with a singfe 
recognized system. 

Tie descriptions of many of the plates are too meagre and should be 
amplified in a future edition. On page 49 there it a teiaeace to an image 
of Ga^efa in Bali; but when we mm to ^ plate to which we are direct^ 
tse find the words, " Brcmze image, IndoGhhiese,'' followed by a mark of 
iammgtaoo. Sir Charles Eliot’s Hmdmm and Bttddhitm is refetred to 

*3 
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in the footnotes as B. and B. instead of H. and B. On page 69 the lion u 
detcrihed as the animal which is ridden by Samantabhadra, and the elephant 
at Mahjuiri's mount. This is an error. It is Samantabhadra (Chinese 
Ftt-Hskn) who rides the elephant, and Mahjuiri (Chinese Win-shti) who 
mounts the lion. Footnote i on page 75 needs rectification. In footnote 3 
on page 81 the reference to A. Lloyd’s article is inadequate. The index is 
not as full as it might be; Bali, for example, though frequently referred to 
in the text, it omitt^. 

These trivial blemishes do not detract from the value of an admirably 
written and scholarly production for which both author and publishers 
deserve high credit. Miss Getty placed her earlier work under the protection 
of the goddess Sarasvati, and hoped that the goddess would inspire her 
consort Mafijufri to draw his sword of wisdom and “ cleave the clouds of 
Ignorance " to that the West might come to a clearer understanding of the 
^st. This work is fully entitled to claim the protection of the elephant¬ 
faced god himself, who owes his gifted interpreter and biographer a debt 
of gratitude for having introduced him with so much grace and kindliness 
to the Western world and for having provided him with new opportunities 
tor useful service to mankind. High-roads take the place of river-aossings 
as places of peril for travellers in these days, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that a divinity who has shown himself capable of guarding wayfarers against 
the perils of swift and raging waters will prove himself no less efficient at 
street-crossings in our crowded cities. If in the course of the next few 
months we hear that the cult of a mysterious “ elephant-faced god ” is 
spreading among Western seekers after new religious verities, and if his 
image is set up on the shores of wild Highland lochs to overawe the 
monsters and water-kelpies that lurk therein, and at dangerous road<rossings 
to defy the upstart and murderous demon of petrol, it is Miss Getty who 
may rightly claim the credit, and must also shoulder the respnsibility, for 
having transformed us, if only for Gironation year, into an elephant-minded 
people. Reginald F. Johnston. 


Afghanistan. A Brief Survey. By J. D. Ahmada and M. A. Aziz. With a 
Foreword by Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal. lo'xyj'. Pp. xx-l-159. First 
published by Dar-ut-Talif, Kabul, September, 193^. New impression, Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co., printers in India, April, 1936. Three maps and seventy 
illustrations, las. 6d. Library editbn, 15s. 6d. 

This work may be regarded as a write-up of the present bureaucracy in Kabul 
against a physical and historical background. It is compiled largely from local 
and Islamic sources, and is, in fact, as its name implies, a mere survey, not 
attempting to be really authoritative on any of the subjects treated in the twenty- 
tour thousand words of letterpress. Of the two Afghan authors, one is an 
educationist who has been largdy instrumental in building up the present educa¬ 
tional system in Afghanistan, and the other is a young archaeologist. These two 
have apparently worked on the national blue book, adding more or less ^wing 
personal appreciations to the meagre facts of the Kabul Whitaker. 

'nie arrangonent of chapters starts with six pages trf general icvkw, fdving 
the original home of Aryan cultun; in this me^ey of mountsuic. dhrrrduig 
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^iparently tbe mra-e accqited ckimt of the Ceotral Asiui Stq^ After them ve 
tmmtjktwo pages on the physical features of the country which tdl the reader 
littk more than the height (loured " million " sheets of the area. Seven pages 
are given to climate and natural products and four to the inhabitants, followed by 
forty pi^ of history, including a useful rfsumf of the reforms of Nadir Shah. 
The forty pages on Government with portraits of Ministers give a brief account 
of Ministerial problems, industries, communications, etc. 

Tbe appendices give details of Posts, Telegraphs, Customs, Passports, Dis¬ 
tricts, etc., which, though useful, are usually placed in guide-boob or Intelligence 
Summaries. 

The binding and reproduction are not up to western standards, and there are 
many inaccuracies in the text, such as showing the “onyx” as a wild animal on 
page 36. It is a pity, too, that in their efforts to preserve the national flavour of 
their publication, the authors have distorted the real perspective in omitting any 
acitnowledgmcnts to the French, German and Italian assistance they have employed 
in their administration, especially on the educational side. 

The maps and seventy illustrations, being mostly not too well reproduced, do 
not adequately portray the character of the country as they might. 

Speaking generally, the volume is more suitable for propaganda work among 
co-religionists than for study by western students, who will find nothing in it 
which is not available in more useful and readable form in Sir George MacMunn's 
history published in 1934, and quoted in the bibliography on page 130. 

G. M. Rooth. 


The ^arem. By N. M. Penzer. Pp. a6o. Index. Map. Forty-two plates. 

Harrap and Co. 1936. 21s. 

The scope of Mr. Penzer’s book is far wider than the title suggests. It it no 
brief and sensational account of the Moslem harem in ganeral, at one might at 
first suppose, but a detailed and well-documented study of the Grand Serail at 
Constantinople. The harem naturally takes a prominent place in the text, just as 
it does, architecturally speaking, in the confused complex of buildings that go to 
form the Serail. But just as much space is given to a topgraphical description 
of the rest of the palace, and just as elaborate a picture of the life of the whole 
court is drawn as of that within or immediately around the harSm itself. 

The author begins by tracing the history of the various palaces built by the 
early Sultans after the Turkish conquest of Istanbul in 1453, and elucidates the 
rather complicated system of nomenclature, by which the term Eski or Serail 
refers to at least two distinct buildings. He then goes on to a detailed examination 
of tbe Grand Serail itself, erected on Seraglio pint in the place of earlier 
Byzantine constructiotts. To-day its most usual name is Top Kapi Serayi, or 
Cannon Gate Palace. 

Tbe Serail is without doubt one of the most interesting, thrilling, and ramanHc 
qpocs in the world. AU duough the sbeteenth, seventeenth, and eigbteendi 
centuries it was the very nucleus of one of the world’s largest and most important 
Empires. Quite half of it has remained unvisited by any European, and of the 
test, to which a few of the more adventurous and daring travdlers occatfontilly 
ssKceeded in penetrating, we have but a few scanty, though often very delightful, 
accounts. Even to-day there are a large number of rooms which are not open to 
visitors, though Mr. Penzer succeeded in penetrating to practically all, wtt dse 
etceptioo of a few which are in a ruinous condition, and of others which houae 
the moat saaed of Mcdiammedao relics, among them the Mantle and banner of 
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the Hu latter are probably the most ncred rooms in the woiid tiv^y; 

Europeans have penetrated to Lhassa and Mecca, but none have as yet seen the 
reiki preserved in these rooms at the Serail. Now that the Caliphate is dead and 
that New Turkey it in the main non-religious, one wondas what will finally 
beemne of these relics. One fervently hopes that the day is still far distant when 
this sanctuary of Islam wilt follow tlu example of so many othos, and in its tivn 
become a museum. 

The various courts and the buildings they contain are dealt with in order. 
The descriptions are admirably illustrated by the only complete plan which has 
as yet been published, and by a number of plates, many of which are from photos, 
the taking of which had never been previously permitted. The desaiptions are 
exact and accurate, and the author succeeds in giving a very clear picture, not 
only of how the various buildings look to-day, but also of how they looked in the 
great days of the seventeenth century. WiA the exception of the kitchens, the 
superb chimneys of whkh dominate the hill when seen from the Marmora, and 
of a few of the kiosb, the architectural qualities of these buildings are not con¬ 
siderable, but the romance of their associations makes up for then architectural 
deficiencies. They live again in Mr. Penzer’s desaiptions, and the story of their 
lives presents a most intriguing narrative. Woven in with it we find studies of 
such sul^ecti as the details of female costume in Turkey (p. 168), the praaice of 
making eunuchs (p. 140), the history of baths and bathing in Asia Minor (p. an), 
the Turkish debt to Byzantium (p. aaS), and so on. Espeaally delightful to the 
author must have been the piece of research whaein he shows that the English 
writer Withas reproduced the work and desaiptions of the Venetian Bon without 
acknowledgment (p. 36). 

The text is at times rather disconnected, and the narrative is pahaps too 
often interrupted by such phrases as, " This will be dealt with lata.” But this is 
no more than a criticism of detail; the work is as a whole thoroughly intaesting, 
and what is more important, it retains throughout the spirit of romance. How 
often, alas, do scholars denude the subjects they tackle of all their charm I Mr. 
Penza succeeds in retaining it, owing to the delicacy of his attitude. On p. 153 
he writes; 

“Hae the pasonal atmosphae reigns supreme, and when we actually 
stand in the bedrooms and boudoirs of membas of the harem, and realize 
that we are in the most seaet and forbidden spot of a people whose name 
was once a terror to Europe, our paspective b^ins to change, and we feel 
like iotrudas and a sense of revaence mingled with what ah^t amounts to 
fear takes hold of us." 

This is the secret of hb suuess, and it comes as a welcome rdief when to much 
of the historical and travel litaature of the day consbts of little more thin a 
personal boosting for having got to places whae no one had got before and 
whitha it would often have been betta if no one had got it at dL There are 
many authors whom one would rqoice to see following the course of tite too 
curiotts Europeans of the seventeenth century into the Bosphorus, but Mr. ^nzer 
B not among them. 


D. Tsuoi Rica. 
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Motleoi Women Enter a New Worid. By Ruth Frtncm WoodimiU, 

Publications of the Amerian University of Beirut, Social Sdence Seriei, No. 14, 

London; George Allen and Unwin, Ud. las. 6d. 

Miss Woodsmall has produced a book of wide interest and of grmt value both 
to students of sociology and to dw general reader who seeks accurate information 
on the present position of Moslem women in the Near and Middle East. A 
travelling fellowship of the Rockefeller Foundation gave the author the o)^iortunity 
to study conditions in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, ‘Iraq, Iran and 
India, and thus add to the knowledge she had already gained during nine years’ 
service with the y.W.C.A. in Turkey and Syria. 

Writing from a scientific point of view, the author has tried to avoid presenting 
her own outlook, although she says: “ My view of the East it inevitably tinged 
with my own background and hence cannot completely mirror the facts. There¬ 
fore this book can only give the observation of one who has seen the East frankly 
and sympathetically through the eyes of the West. A Moslem woman would arrite 
very differently of her changing world. . . Statistics are given, but are not 
unduly emphasized, for in one district a single example of progress nuy be more 
significant than numerous examples in a more Westernized country. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first deals with recent social changes, 
such as the gradual discarding of the veil, less rigid observance of purdah, and 
the later marriage age; the impact of Western ideas on the Eastern concept of 
family life; and with marriage and divorce laws. The second part deals 

with education in the various countries visited by the author. The awakening to 
the benefits of education for girls is general, although the rate of progress varies. 
In ‘Iraq, for instance, Moslem parents now send then daughters to schools where 
the Islamic tradition is observed. The main obstacles in the way of progren in 
girls’ education in the past had been the Moslem tradition and the lack of teachers; 
this last was remedied by the ‘Iraqi Government employing Syrian teachers, who 
have laid a sound educational foundation in the country. Ifieir place is being fast 
filled by ‘Iraqi teachers, for it is no longer the exception for a Moslem to allow his 
daughter to go abroad to study in order to get her teacher’s certifica.te. The 

four remainmg parts are beaded “ The New Economic R 61 e of Moslem Women,” 
” Health Standards, Old and New,” " The Widening Sphere of Moslem Women’s 
Interests,” and ” ITie Pressure of Change on Islam Today.” Many careers are 
open to women in the East to-day. besides teaching and medicine; and in Turkey, 
the most advanced country in this respect, their activities range from engineering 
to commerce and law, four women having even been given appointments at judges. 

In reading the copters on health, one is amazed at the difficulties already 
ovacome, at the history of many battles fought and won against ignorance, 
prejudice and supastitbn, aldiough there is still some way to go befrire religiout 
bigotry will allow all women free access to medical aid. Some interesting com¬ 
ments on the efiect of greater freedom on general health and nerves are quoted. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting chapters is that which deals udth the 
adaptation of Islamic tradition to modern life, and with the reinterpretation of the 
teasings of the Kman in relation to present coodidons. The various problems 
which have arisen from the conflict of new ideals with the edd are sympathetir*lly 
reviewed. 

Some outstanding person-Uties imongst the Moslem women have arisen to take 
the lead in emancipation, and the ease with which they have taken their place in 
public life, after having been in complete seclusion, is truly amazing, ^ely it 
augun vri for the future that the women of the East have entered their lat^ 
field of aedvitiet with so much sente of proportion, avoiding the tendency to run 
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(o uuuuci which at one time characterized the Feminiit Movement in the Weat, 
and with inch line ideals of service to humanity, particularly in rdation to the 
eauae of peace as expressed in the Report on the AU-Asian Women's Conference, 

I93«. 

Thirty-one photographs illustrate the text, and there is a map showing the route 
Miss Woodsman took on her journey. 

This is an admirable book, containing a mass of information interspersed with 
picturesque detail, and written in an agreeable style. 

A. S. S. 


The Effects of Centralization on Education in Modem Egypt. 

By Russell Galt, Ph.D. pl^xb*. Pp. vi-fi34. Cairo: Department of 

Education, American University. 1936. 

This book is, in the author's words, a "Dissertation presented at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University,” and is sponsored by Professor Kandel, the well- 
known authority on education in America, and editor of the quinquennial 
American Year-Book on education. Dr. Russell Oalc is Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences at the American University at Cairo, and it is not surprising 
that the volume before us should be written mainly from the American standpoint. 
It is, however, heartening to the British reader to learn of Dr. Galt’s high opinion 
of the educational system as it exists in England to-day, where the relationships 
between the central and local authorities are admittedly so well-balanced and so 
successful. 

The book must command the sympathy of all who have the interests of Egypt 
at heart. It is a severe condemnation of the educational system adopted in Egypt 
since the days of Mohammed Ali, and perpetuated with little change, in spite of 
great expansion in money and services, throughout the period of the British 
occupation. It is what Dr. Galt describes as the " centralized ” system, copied in 
the main from the French in the first half of last century; but whereas in France 
the system has suited the peculiar needs of its people and has been modified in 
various ways from its originally extreme form, in Egypt it has renamed fixed, 
bureaucratic, stereotyped, absolute poww being in the hands of the Minister as 
the head of a completely centralized Department. " In Egypt an Eastern people, 
with its own Oriental tradition and genius, copied the French scheme. "ITje 
French love of logic and reason, however, was missing, for the Egyptians stressed 
authority and memorization instead " (p. 6t). The quotation refers specifically to 
examinations, but it applies equally to the system as a whole. 

Dr. Galt presents his thesis with clarity and persuasion. The book is well 
documented, and he quotes at length from the Reports, not only of such experts 
as die bte Mr. F. O. Mann and M. Clapar^de, who visited Egypt at the invitation 
of its Government in 1928-09. but also of a former Minister of Education, 
Ahmad Nagfaib el Hibli Bey. That this Egyptian Minister was not prejudiced in 
favour of his country’s system of education is clear from his Report on Secondary 
Educatiott, issued in 1935. ’’ In my opinion,” writes HiUIi Bey, “ the real cause 
of the trouble lies in the administration of education, in the system of supervision 
over schools, or, frankly, in the Ministry of Education itself.... If die time of 
die Ministry be taken up by deciding the most trivial school matters such as 
punishments, attendance, readmission of pupils, and approval of time-tablet, very 
little time indeed will be left for the considmtion of technical questions and the 
study of the high policy of education” (Secondary Eduation Report, pp. 1-3, 
quoted on pp. 
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Imked, it ii clear from these Reports and from other documents, of which a 
cnmpleie list is given at the end of the volume, that the educational system has 
been severely aiticized by trained Egyptian observers and by the Egyptian press, 
no less than by foreign experts, over a long period of years. What it surprising 
it that little or nothing appears to have been done about it. That the Egyptian 
Government hat not loosened the shackles of centralization, with its accompany¬ 
ing evSs of stereotyped schools, rigid methods of teaching, and inflexible examina- 
tiont, is due, in Or. Gait's opinion, to the fact that surcessive Ministers of 
Education have been obsessed by national politics to the exclusion of any serious 
attempt at educational reform. Even an ardent and earnest reformer like Ahmad 
el Hiilli Bey was not long enough in office or strong enough when there to 
make his ideas and ideals effective. 

A typical example of the complete lack of elasticity displayed by the Ministry 
is to be found in the circular of 1932, quoted by Dr. Galt on page 57, and 
containing “Instructions to Headmasters and Inspectors for inaugurating an 
Organized System to be followed in Teaching." The circular gives meticulous 
orders to all concerned with the management of schools, from directions on the 
exact number of periods to be given by every teacher in each subject, without 
consideration of the type or mental devebpment of the child to be taught, down 
to detailed instructions on the ruling of notebooks and the number of pages to be 
devoted to the subject by each headmaster and teacher. And this under pain of 
an adverse report by the inspector, should these orders be disregarded, to the 
responsible officials at the Ministry. Can one wonder that the teachers, however 
well-trained and enlightened, should soon lose all imagination and initiative, and 
become mechanized and wooden in their methods? 

Dr. Galt sets forth the results of this rigid uniformity, under whitdi every 
school, from the kindergarten to the higher secondary, is organized, allowing no 
initiative or self-expression on the part of inspector, headmaster, teacher, or pupil. 
The present reviewer can confirm from his personal experience that the criticisms 
levelled against the Ministry in this regard are not exaggerated so far as concerns 
the early years of the present century. In those days there may have been some 
excuse for a more or less rigid system. To-day there can be little or none: and 
it is disquieting to learn that in spite of the expert reports and other official 
documents criticizing the system in recent years, no radical change has been made, 
and that complete centralization, which, in Professor Galt’s phrase, " out-Frenches 
the French,” still holds the field in Egypt. 

But over-centralization is not the only fault: indeed, it may be questioned if it is 
even the most serious. Surely equally imporunt is the neglect of rural education, 
which until recent years was relegated to a position far inferior to that occupied by 
urban education. While large sums of money have been disbursed by the Egyptian 
Government in expanding and improving their primary, secondary and technical 
schools in the towns, comparatively little has been done for the large rural 
population, the fellaUn, who probably form about 70 per cent, of the whole. 
The census for 1927 showed that of all Egyptians five years of age and ova, 771 
men pa thousand and 953 women pa thousand wae illitaate, making the total 
average of illitaacy for the country in that year 86 pa cent. (p. 12). It it fair to 
assume that the great majority of th^ illitaatet wae to be found among the 
villaga of Egypt. These figures refa to a date ten years ago, and it mutt be 
conceded that steps have since then been taken by tlu Ministry to remedy this 
state of aflairt. But though in theory elementary location may be univatal and 
compulsory, it will require many years and a vast expenditure of public money 
befoK thil desidaatum it translated into fact. 
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Dr. Galt’i propoials for the reform of the lyicem are intereituig, and on the 
whole af^xar to be praakable. He advocates the inatitutian of three botfies or 
departmenu. First of these is a National Advisory Council, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Provincial Councils, the Egyptian University, and odier sections 
of cultivated public opinion, in addition to selected officials of the Ministry, 
including the Minister himself as chairman. Such a Council would undoubtedly 
be of immense value to the Ministry, and would—in effect—be a revival on a wider 
basis of what formally existed, but has since become defunct, the Cotual SupMettr 
de i'lnstructim PubUque. Second, Dr. Galt advocates a Department of Research, 
one of whose first duties would be to break down the present system of centralized 
examinations and to substitute for it something more in accordance with modern 
ideas. The Department would collect, study and publish all important educational 
data relating to Egypt; and it would also be responsible for conducting and report¬ 
ing on such educational experiments as the Ministry decided to adopt from time to 
time. Dr. Galt’s third proposal is the creation of a Department of Supervision, 
which would absorb and supersede the present inspectorate, and, while acting as 
a general mentor to the schools, would encourage experimentation and initiative. 
If these suggestions were carried out, “ there would be an organization possessing 
possibilities for creating a new spirit in Egyptian education, and for transforming 
the old bureaucratic hierarchy into a scientific educational service” (p. 105). 

How far such far-reaching proposals could be put into effect by any Egyptian 
Government it is difficult to say. It would requue a Minister of courage and 
resource, strong enough to withstand the inevitable opposition of vested interests, 
established conservatism, and political antagonists. But if such a Minister were 
to be found, of the type, for instance, of HilSli Bey himself, and were he certain 
of the support of his ministerul colleagues, he would do well to consider seriously 
the proposals set forth by Dr. Galt, to make effective some, if not all, of the 
reforms suggested, and so to bring Egyptian education more into line with the 
spirit of modern theory. The Egyptian Government may be warmly commended 
for realizing, as it does, the importance of expenditure of public funds on 
educational services. Docs it also possess the wisdom to spend that money to the 
best advantage of its people! 

This is a book whidi everyone should read who it interested in the educational 
problems of Egypt and indeed of other countries in the Near and Middle East. 
He may not agree with all Dr. Galt's statements or conclusions, but he cannot 
fail to be stimulated by its perusal. 

H. E.B. 


The Nile t From the Source to Egypt. The Life-Story of a Riva-. By Emil 
Ludwig. Translated by Mary Linduy. London; Allen and Unwin. 19^6. 
Price lbs. 

Despite many attractive passages, it it doubtful if this book wUI add to Herr 
Ludwig's reputation. That is not to say that The Nile it poor reading. Ludwig 
it seldom dull, and hit vivid imagination, acute perception of the picturesque, and 
daitic style lift The Nile out of the commonplace. Yet to one reader at least die 
book it ^sappointing, and the story it suggestive of the jottiogs of an enthutiaitic 
wayfarer rather than the reflections of a student. 

Perhaps the disappointment is due to Ludwig's choice of his medium. Hit 
objective was not a travel bode, but die tdatkm of a life. “It is," he says in a 
foreword, “ the river that travels: it is the river's adventure ^ enthralls us.” 
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lo thort, dte Nik, as the author sees it, is " a living beii^, driven {rom its radiant 
beginnings to its end in service.'* Thus he falls back upon his accustomed fonn of 
expressioo, the biographical To achieve the goal, he personifies hit subject, con¬ 
templating the Nile from source to mouth as a living human bdng. This much 
the conception has in common with the sul^ect: both pulsate with vigorous life, 
both advance triumphantly to their appointed end. But there the analogy seems 
to end. Mao is master of his actions, but a river only the slave of its environment. 

The story does not halt. It begins with the great falls the Ripon and the Owen, 
it scampers through Lake Albert, the stormy lake, “ whose spirit an unchain the 
winds and capsize all your boats ”; it traverses Uganda, comes face to face with 
the Sudd, a mass of matted vegetation so compact and deep that Ludwig pathetic¬ 
ally asks: " Where is the Nile?” The cutting of this barrier to navigation was a 
formidable task, and Ludwig tells the story of the little expedition despatched up the 
White Nile in 1900 dramatially enough. A description of the chief Nilotic tribes, 
the Dinka, the Nuer, and the Shilluk, is attractive. Of the last, Ludwig preserves 
a tender memory. " Beside the Shilluk,” he says, “ narly every white man looks 
clumsy,” and certainly the young Shilluk is a graceful specimen of humanity. At 
Khartoum Book I, surnamed Freedom and Adventure, gives way to Book ll. The 
Wilder Brother. It is an apt title for the Blue Nile; a river, born incidentally like 
its brother, the White, in a lake, that tars a passage through a cleft rock, only to 
be imprisoned for many hundred miles in a forbidding ravine. There follows a 
history of Abyssinia, which begins with the adventures of the Queen of Sheba 
and closes with a diatribe on the failure of the Lague of Nations to eradicate 
slavery: an interpolation that docs not advance the narrative. Out of the sixty 
pages allotted to the Blue Nile, the history of Abyssinia occupies two-thirds: 
surely an inappropriate proportion. 

At the junction of the two Niles opposite Khartoum, Ludwig pauses to 
desaibe the desert “ neither tableland nor mountain,” through which the single 
river thenceforth will pass. The halt permits him to speak of the devastating 
storms that beset the traveller, and in such passages as this he it at his best. 

"Suddenly the bright glare of day is darkened, and a dull yellow glare 
suffuses the air”: “no wind, havy silence, the gross darkness of the Bible. 
The sinister storm approaches. Tents are overturned, the dry ropes brak, and 
nobody notices: all cratures tremble, ast to the earth by the weight of the dark 
devouring storm.” 

From relation of this terrifying phenomenon, Ludwig turns to spak of the 
elephant, the lion, the giraffe, the gazelle, the ostrich and the vulture. A second 
disquisition lads him to a third upon man-hunting: that trade upon which the 
Sudiui flourished for a while, and then split, as a ship splits upon a rock. In 
this book, the third and last of the trilogy that constitutes The Nile, the rader 
meets the formidable personalities connected with the ariier history of the Sudan: 
Mohammed Ali and his son Ismail, Baker, Zobeir, the uncrowned king of the 
razzia community, Gordon, and MahdL Not all of Ludwig's incursions into 
history are particularly convincing: the reference to Hicks' expedition, and the 
rasons diat led to the abandonment, for example, are loose. Nor is his picture 
of Lord Kitchener more likdy to commend itself to officers who served under 
that leader in the Sudan, and Ludwig seems misinformed of some facts connected 
with Kitebena’s island opposite Aswan. The island passed out of Kitchener’s 
possession in 1901, and if Kitchener intended “ at an old man to wander through 
dreaming rose walks,” as the author sugguts, he mutt hare done to elsewhere 
than on tt. There are otha slips: notably the announcement that “the Sudanese 
stiU stands under miiia^ law.” He appars better informed upon andeni 
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Egjrpt’* connection with the Sudan; o( the eighteenth and moeteenth dynaacy 
raidi into Dongola, of Ramesei' gltvihcation of himself at Abu Sinbl. 

At Aswan the story ends: the concluding chapters concern Egypt's water 
supply. The great dams are described, deductions are pointed, and supported by 
statistirs. Five maps elucidate, and a score of illustrations embellish the text. 
Lastly, the authia' may be congratulated upon his translator. 

P. G. Eloood. 


Sea Adventures. By Henry dc Monfried. Translated by Helen Buchanan Bell. 

Thirteen illustrations and endpaper map. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. 

It is unliluly that this book will prove very ppular with British readers, for 
M. de Monfried is one of those writers with an axe to grind. The grinding of the 
axes of other people has never a particularly pleasant sound, and when the keynote 
from the grindstone is vituperation of Great Britain and her ways the result is 
somewhat tedious. 

As a saga of the Red Sea and its perils from sudden coral reefs and its shark- 
infested waters there is much to recommend it, for the style is both real and 
vivid and the adventures are exceedingly well recounted, but always the author 
returns to the evil and far-reaching activities of the British Secret Service as repre¬ 
sented by the Consular officials and a few naval officers, who were in the Aden and 
Massawa area during the late war. Most of us are sufficiently well acquainted 
with these types to realize that usually they are not particularly Machiavellian, and 
that they are not addicted to sordid intrigues with Arabs, conniving at the 
wrecking of the boats of our Allies’ subjects and the murder of Europeans, and 
this being the case the story reads somewhat unreal and fantastic. If M. de 
Monfried could conjure up in his mind all these underhand machinations, one 
may be excused for wondering how much more of the book is due to a vivid 
imagination. As a nation we thoroughly enjoy a joke against ourselves ruthlessly 
showing up our stupidity and ridiculous ideals, but nobody cares for 70,000 
words harping on our alleged national underhand methods. 

It is rather difficult to understand the exact nature of M. de Monfried's 
activities in the Red Sea during the late war. Apparently, although his country, 
France, was engaged in a life and death struggle for her existence, she was unable 
to make any use of the services of this hardy sailor with his intimate knowledge 
of the Red Sea. It appears he was medically unfit for service in France, but on 
his own showing he could swim three miles at night in a shark-infested tea. 
According to his book he appears to have been running the blockade that Great 
Britain had enforced to cut off supplies from the Turks in Southern Arabia, and 
in doing so M. de Monfried seems to have been under the impression that he was 
furthering the cause of his own country whilst hampering the English patrol 
system and earning dividends for himself. Considering the nature of hit activities, 
it is small wonder that he aroused the suspicions of the naval and military 
authorities in the Red Sea area. 

Hit visit to Abyssinia during the war for the purpose of purchasing suitable 
rimber for boat building makes interesting reading, but this portion of the book 
it marred fr>r the average British reader by hit account of the uncalled-ftv showing 
of five small Cuereza monkeys, one of which had a baby at breast. M. de 
Monfried gives no explanation for this sudden bloodthirsty onslaught, though 
he does Capi'eit tome regrets later when die baby monkey dies of starvation, 
cUngiag to the skin of its dead mother. He did not require the monkeys for 
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food, and one can only conclude that hii action wai dioated by the uine impube 
that caused him to spend the period of the Great War interfering in the sea* 
pattolliog of his country's chief ally. 

C. S. J. 


The Dnngeroua Sen: The Meditermnenn, By George Slocombe. 81' x 5 I', 
Pp. xxx-f aSd. Hutdiinson. 1936. los. 6d. 

“Circumstances have caused the Mediterranean Sea to play a greater part in 
the history of the world, both in a commercial and a military point of view, than 
any other sheet of water of the same size. Nation after nation has strived to 
control it, and the strife still goes on. Therefore a study of the conditbns upon 
which preponderance in its waters has rested, and now rests, and of the relative 
military values of different points upon its coasts, will be more instructive than 
the same effort expended in another field.'' 

Whilst reading Mr. Slocombe's book, The Dangerous Sea, this quotation from 
Mahan's Influence of Sea Power on History happened to come under the eye of 
the reviewer, and seemed particularly suitable as an introduction to any remarks 
on this careful study of the Mediterranean question. 

Mr. Slocombe more than justifies the title he has chosen. Potential danger to 
a mentally unbalanced world is to be found in almost any corner of this sea, so 
beautiful in time of peace, but where violent storms arise with little or no warning. 

Spain is now the battleground of two opposing creeds which have to little to 
distinguish them one from the other. No Mediterranean Power could remain 
indifferent to the possibility of transfer to another Power of any Spanish territory 
in the Balearic Islands or in Northern Morocco. 

The Tangier question is always with us. The unsatisfactory convention it doe 
for revision, but the Powers are afraid to take it in hand. Nelson said; “ Tangier 
must be neutral or British," and reminds us of a policy which cannot change. 

The economic situation in the North African possessions of the Powers is very 
unsatisfactory, causing discontent among their colonisu, whilst the native unrest 
which in its more acute suge started in Syria and spread to Palestine, is now 
extending in a threatening manner throughout the whole Mohammedan wmid. 
The spread of education has had the same disturbing influence on the native at 
on the European. 

The difl^ltiet over the large Italian population in Tunisia are still unsettled 
in spite of M. Laval's short-lived triumph in Rome. It is a thousand {aties that 
Italy was jockeyed out of the protectorate over Tunisia; but until the phosphates 
at Gafia are worked out there can be no possibility of any large territo^ ai^ust- 
ment in this zone. Immense sums have b«n spent on agricultural development in 
Timisia, but the soil it gradually reverting to the desert, as in the days of Carthage. 
In the Adriatic there it a deep-rooted hatred of the Jugo-SIav for the Italian whkh 
might break out into trouble at any provocation, and Albania it always Albania 
even if it it to all intents and purposes Italian. In the £gean the rearming of the 
Straits hat completely altered the situation in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the 
diflicuity over the vilayet of Aleppo and the Port of Alexandretta makes a point of 
contention betwon Turkey and Syria in which France becomes involved. 

Nobody knows what it to be die final setdement of the situations in Syria and 
Palettine, but it is at the least doubtful if a satisfactory sotution can be found. 

The devdopment of the It*I>in bates in Rhoda and the Dodecanese is a 
menace to BridA security in the Eastern Mediterranean and hat required coumer- 
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municationa of both Britain and Italy with their oveneaa poaseaaioot. 

It doea not require much imagination to lee how aptly the title haa been 
choien. 

Mr. Slocombe has not spared himaelf. His study starts in the year 4,000 b.c. 
and he takes us up to the year a.i>. 2500. 

After reading the book the reason for the wide difference in period before and 
after the present day will be apparent. The future seems so hopeless it is hartUy 
worth while looking more than about five hundred years ahead. 

He has gone very thoroughly into all the various questions affeaing thb 
Mediterranean; but the fullest study and the most interesting part of the work is 
that devoted to Italy and Italian aspirations. 

There it no doubt Italy has been abominably treated. She was guaranteed 
certain specific advantages by the Treaty of London before she came into the war, 
which were amplified under the agreement of Sl Jean de Maurienne at a time 
when her energies appeared to be flagging, and, except for the ex-Austrian territory 
which she had occupied by force of arms, practically none of these promises were 
carried into effect. The most disgraceful case was when M. Venizelos was pressed 
by the other allies, headed by the British Government, to land a Greek expedi¬ 
tionary force at Smyrna to forestall an Italian landing which was about to be 
made in accordance with unfulfilled promises made to Italy. 

After the Greeks had landed and established themselves, and with their army, 
then in a good state of efficiency, could have overrun the whole of Asia Minor 
praaiully without opposition, they were prevented by the allies from advancing; 
and were kept to their lines on the perimeter of Smyrna whilst Greece was being 
ruined by the upkeep of this large force. During this period of waiting Mustapha 
Kemal appeared on the scene and commenced the organization of the TurUsh 
forces, which later on finally drove the Greek army into the sea. The later 
development of this Greek excursion is outside the sphere of this review; but it 
will pass into history as one of the most discreditable episodes which have ever 
occurred in British foreign politics. 

The internal state of luly after the war was probably a contributory faaor 
towards the lack of recognition of her just claims, and in moments of exaspaation 
at the actions of Signor Mussolini it must be remembered that he raised Italy from 
a state of anarchy to the position of a Great Power, which had previously been 
unwisely withheld from her. 

The question naturally arises and will soon be presented in a more definite 
form, whether Great Britain and France were too grasping over the distributioo 
of the spoils of the Great War. In the light of after-events it is now obvious that 
there was a great deal too much disturbance of the status quo ante, but it it too 
late DOW to recognize this fact. 

Our own motives were admirable I Though we had no particular desire for 
territory for ourselves, we had an active disinclinatbo to see some other Power 
installed on territory from which they might menace the security of any part of 
our Empire. The wisdom of this point of view can now be seen. 

It w^d have been distinctly unsatisfactory during the recent bickerings with 
Italy over Abyssinia to have had an Italian mandate over Palestine as an additional 
menace to the security of our position in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. Slocombe very wisely writes with decision, and naturally hit opinions will 
not always be shared by others; but no undue bias is shown and his facts am 
prtaeatnd in «t interesting manner. 

Some of his statements may be raffier more swct^iing than it [ustdied by die 
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&ca d the caie, and dK toundiag^ of t phraM hu octasionally ben obtained 
by a lacriikz of aauracy. There is an absence of dates which deMcts fram the 
merita of the bode; bat it is one diat can be confidently recommended at a most 
comprehensive study of the Mediterranean question, not iniiy to the student of 
fore^ affairs, but also to all those who follow with interest the various eriici 
through which we past with such bewildering frequency at the present time. 

H. K. 


Aden Protectorate: A Report on the Social, Economic and PoUtica 
Condition of the Hadhramaut. By W. H. Ingrams, O.B.E. Colonial 
No. ia3. Pp. 1-127. With map. H.M. Sutionery Office. 3s. 

Hus report, under the imprimatur of the Middle (or should it be " Muddle ” i) 
East Department of the Colonial Office, hat its virtues and its blemishes. In many 
places it ambles along with an amiable farrago of facts, hearsay and fancies. 
Everyone who has interested himself or herself in the Hadhramaut it plied with 
an unceasing supply of local "histories from our earliest timet.” Such vague 
novelettes are scarcely appropriate to a Government publication. Trade tabula¬ 
tions (pp. 7378) not conned to the Hadhramaut are hardly apposite. Hearsay 
schedules (such as those on pp. 94-96) are of no importance: the usual “Who's 
Who” of the locality (pp. 123-141) had much better have been confined to office 
use. Dissemination of such often leads to errors and invites meddling. Nor 
should an official report contain so many grammatical slips, printing errors, and 
slang. 

Apart from these blemishes, the publication has its virtues. It embodies in 
accessible form a mass of scattered information. It sets out (and herein lies its 
main value) the real problem confronting not only the Hadhramaut itself, but 
the British Government as a necessarily interested party therein. The Hadhramaut 
littoral is held by the old allies of the British, the Qu'aiti. The hinterland—in 
the great wadi—is the fief, to all intents and purposes, of the rich Al Kaf 
seiyids, in whose hands the Kathiri Sultan is but a pawn. The Kathiris loathe 
this Qu'aiti stranglehold, for the Hadhramaut lives on remittances from its 
wealthy children abroad. Treaty after treaty, sponsored by Hit Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, has essayed to reconcile these two anugonistic interesu: success hat never 
yet been approached. Mr. Ingrams evidently has a soft spot for the Kathiri: it 
woe better he had steered an absolutely impartial course in such a report The 
chapters on Hadhramis abroad are the most interesting part of the volume. It 
may be regretted that the compiler, in his casting about for a possible solutioo to 
the Qu'aid-Kathiri impasse, does not envisage the utility of the Aden authorities 
applying to the Govanment of the Straits Setdements for a ''middlem-in ” 
acceptable both to hinterland and coastal elements. It was from Malaya and Java, 
through enquiries initiated by the late W. R. D. Beckett, C.M.G., at that time 
Consul-General at Batavia—and not, curiously enough, from ot in 
Aden—that the importance of the impending discontent in the Hadhr-maW was 
first dearly drawn attention to twenty years ago. 

W. H. Lu WaiHU. 


The Arabtnn Knight: Sir Rtebnrd Burtosi. By Seton Dearden. Pp. 334. 
Aiffiur Barker. las. 6d. 

This book would be better nsuvrd "The Tragedy of an AraUan Knight”— 
” the last and noblest of the Errant Knights,” according to the qsiuph written by 
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Sir Rkhard Burtoa'i friend, futtin Hundy M'Carthy, whoie generation knew not 
Lawrence. For in diii book the pitiful story of the failure of a genius unfolds 
itself to the reader who weathers the first shocks provided for him by die author, 
and continues reading. A protest mi^t be regisKred here against the undue 
proportion given to the less pleasing side of Burton's character. Of no importance 
it it to posterity compared with hit remarkable geographical discoveriet, partial- 
larly his penetration to Harar in Abyssinia and his finding of Lake Tanganyika. 
The hardihood and endurance, the adapubility and quick decision in the face of 
unforeseen dangers, shown by Bunon make fascinating reading: it it a pity that 
in the midst of real enjoyment of the author's vivid descriptions of scenery and 
circumstance the reader should be brought up with a round turn by some un¬ 
pleasant detail of no moment. The travels of Burton shorn of more personal 
aspects might well inspire the youth of today to seek to know and un^stand 
die world and its peoples. The care and accuracy of the traveller’s records made 
in circumstances of great difficulty, even in the jolting shelter of a camel litKr, 
when discovery meant certain death, would be an add^ inspiration. 

The psychologiul interest of Burton's life lies, of course, in hit failure to 
receive the recognition for his great accomplishments that should have been his. 
Various reasons for this have ban suggested, but chief among them seems to have 
ban hit inability to work with others—in a negative way, an asset to a traveller, 
but in a government servant a most unfortunate defat. His farouche and cynical 
manner to those he did not like—he was quite unable, even outwardly, to 
“ suffer fools gladly "—added to his unpopularity. 

To the unfortunate and admittedly unjust dismissal from the Consulate at 
DamaKus, Burton's devoted but unwise wife, Isabel, contributed not a little by 
her overbearing manna and intafaena in Arab homes. The effects of life in 
the Orient on various notable women, British and French, during the last antury 
were remarkable; Isabel Burton added another to the list. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Lady Hesta Stanhope, and the Princesse de la Tour d'Auvagne 
among othas. From Jane Oigby Lady Ellenborough, wife of an Arab sheikh, 
Richard Burton appears to have acquired much of the intimate knowledge of 
Eastan women and the life of the harim that is evident in his great translation 
of the Arabian Nights. In our own day, Gatrude Bell fell unda that potent 
mind and a balanced j udgment saved ha from the acentricities of ha predecessors. 

Outsunding among the unfortunate decisions made by Burton in hit relatbns 
with his colleagues was that to allow his subordinate, Speke, to visit and vaify 
the existena of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, the source of the Nile, while he 
himself concentrated on making even more deuiied hit already detailed and 
v^uable notes on their journey to Lake Tanganyika. To this blunda he added the 
even worse mistake of allowing Speke to return to England before he did himtdf. 
Thus to Speke fell all the lionizing that was bound to follow on the announcement 
of so remarkable and valuable a journey of exploration. 

Almost ironic, indeed, was the way in which Burton throughout hit life 
nnned hit own prospeca But the aowning irony came with the burial of diit 
man of complete religious independena in an obscure Catholic cemetery is a 
London suburb at the instana of his wife. Thae he lies “ neglected in death 
as in life": the diaries and otha MSS. that might have brought to him afta 
dr'th the recognition that should have been his in life wae burned by his devoted 
wife fw fear of any indiscretiont in them coming to light. 


D. M. 
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Tile Gctee erf Jeniialeni. By Jacqueline Cockburn. With an appreciation by 

Sir Ronald Storrt, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. Pp. x-fjoo. John Murray. 71. M. 

In the tixth century the Romans at Madeba had an easier task in itpicjenting 
Jerusalem in their mosaic map than had Mrs. Cockburn in the twenti^ in her 
literary representation of the people, whose " lives form a many coloured mosaic 
of the faiths and passions, the desires and memories, which are Jerusalem," to 
quote Sir Ronald Storr's appreciation. 

Mrs. Cockburn has attempted an ambitious prefect, far loo ambitioui to be 
confined to 300 pages, and the result has been that, whereas at times she has 
shown that she is an artist with a sympathetic, penetrating, yet critical eye, at 
others she is a sophist trying to force big ideas into the heads of a variety of 
artificial puppets. 

Through some of the historic gates of Jerusalem lead paths, trodden by her 
finely drawn characters, and it is a joy to walk and think with them. Brother 
Angdo is a worthy follower of St. Francis, who learned that peace “ was to be 
found in the heart of a great city as well as in the solitude of the hills"; who 
rejoiced chat his friend, the mouse, nibbled at the Fioretti rather than the Civitas 
Dei. Reb Ephraim, the orthodox Jew, losing his family and all in a pogrom in 
Lemberg, but finding peace in the observance of the Passover in holy Jerusalem 
and contentment in the knowledge that he should be buried in the Vale of 
Jehosophat. Selim, a true follower of the Prophet, a Seeker of the Truth, con¬ 
fined to Jerusalem because Allah willed that he could not travel and visit the 
great libraries of the world. Serge, the type of the Ancient Regime, who finds on 
Olivet the raison d’itre for his remaining in Jerusalem; his love for the Prioress, 
Tania. Ralph Daubeny, of the Palestine Police, whose d’Aubignys' blood made 
him a modern Crusader and student of history. 

To have fitted these men into one canvas would have been difficult enough, but 
Mrs. Cockburn has painted a more intricate picture. They have their opposites, as 
in reality. The man of science, Morelli, is no longer a practising CachoUc, but as 
a student approaches the Holy Places. Reb Ephraim’s son, David, is a son of 
Eretz Israel and believes in a " Temple not made with hands. It is a building 
wonderful and rare—the Temple of the great Brotherhood of Man." He is a 
comrade in a coiAmunistic community. Here the authoress describes pettineii, 
grumbles and dirt; one is led to wonder if she has not failed to perceive and 
understand the idealism which underlies the movement, in which, for the sake of 
the community, the individual has voluntarily surrendered so much, especially the 
family life. The Moslem Selim likewise finds that his own brother has sold the 
family land to a Jew and has failed to help the Mufti to resmre the Dome of the 
Rock. 

Ocher figures appear on the scene and discuss their problems, including, 
naturally, the great question of Arab versus Jew. It it a pity that there is so much 
discussion, as dialogue it not Mrs. Cockburn's strong point This it especially 
evident in die last chapter when, through the mouth of a shopkeeper, a fedile 
attempt is made to link ail the characters together, whereas, in reality, the only 
link between them would be their presence in Jerusalem. 

Mrs. Cockburn does not fail to describe, often admirably, the background for 
her people. Contrast the Ghetto, for example, where “ the houses cling to die 
rock like limpets.... Here all it dirt and dtxay, ugliness and squalor, at diougb 
God’s chosen people sought to evoke Hit pity by a visible show of thdr utter 
wretchedness," with the ‘’intensely beaudful Imdtcape” on the way to Ain Part, 
where "the stony earth was hiddro by a carpet of green blades starred with 
flowers...” cyclamen, grape hyacinths. “On every tide there were patches of 
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purple kii and white jonquiii mingling with the golden cups of the adonis and 
the aimson petals of the ranunculus.’* It would be a pity to miss the description 
of the scene at the Wailing WaU. 

The background it often historical. But, lest her work is used at a textbotd^ 
it it well to point out that m say that Constantine rediscovered the Tomb of 
Christ is at misleading as to say that Queen Elizabeth captured the Spanish Treasure 
Ship. He ordacd the Bishop of lerusalcm, Macarius, to discover it: a very 
different story (p. 122). The Zion Gate of today could not have been seen by the 
Crusaders in 1099, as it was, together with the South Wail, the work of Suliman 
the Magnificent in the sixteenth century (p. 54). Finally, though not of great 
impm'taoce, neither "cannons" nor the coffins of "canons” were hiund by the 
Turks in St. George’s Cathedral during the War (p. 185). The printer must, 
presumably, be blamed for calling the Dome of the Chain the Dome of thq 
Chains (p. ijp). 

J. D. C. 


Who is Prosperous in Palestine ? Labour Pamphlet No. 7. 

This pamphlet is indeed heart-breaking. To read that Palestine Prosperity is a 
myth—that over 6,000 Jews are unemployed—that the employees of Lord Melchctt 
have been " exploited ’’ (beloved word)—that the solution is the combination of 
Jewish and Arab " labour ’’—1$ indeed disturbing. Has the much vaunted 

prosperity of Palestine been unreal all the time? Impossible. Has a huge adverse 
trade balance eaten into this wealth at last? Is it that we are faced with reality 
and that the " economic laws do not apologize ’’ ? Surely not. 

Whatever the solutions of the problems, whatever the better understanding 
and book profits of the past, we have, it seems, to face facts and action will have 
to be taken. How distressing to the Theorists this will be I With high {vices for 
vegeubles, bread, meat, and ink, what will the Theorists do? We feel that the 
less said about this (lamphlet the better, as "British Resident’’—anti-British 
Resident might have been more truly descriptive—^merely accuses Zionism of 
being unreal and solves the problem by cooperation between the labourers. 

Anything more ” unreal" than this could not have passed through the mind 
of Karl Marx. 


The Palestine Mandate: Invalid and Impracticable. ByW.F. Boustany. 

Palestine Information Centre. 1936. is. 6d. 

As the author, a prominent Christian Arab member of the Palestine Bar, 
explains in the preface, hit book consists mainly of the memorandum he submitted 
to tbeCobnial Secretary last autumn, setting out an Arab case against the Mandate 
at being invalid in law as well as unjust and imfxissible in practice. 

’The wbede confused aory of the war-time manoeuvrings between the Britiafa 
Government, the Sherif Hussein and the Zionists is well described, chough 
naturally from the Arab standpoint. It it difficult not to admit that the Arab 
view of the McMahon corresfiondence, that Palestine was included in the area to 
which independence was promised, is the only intelligible interpretation, though 
that may not have been the British Govenunent’s intention, and that the Govem- 
ment’a shuffle out of its embarrassment was crudely disingenuous; and convincing 
argument lor this may be found in these pages. 

The author quotes all the famQiar extracts hum the various reposts 

winds give recognition to the Arab grievancea, and they ■'oi.itUuK. a formiddile 
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sad dsmiging udictment against the Mandatory which has consistently blinded 
its eyes to the true conthtion of affairs in the Holy Land. Generous extracts from 
the 1930 White Paper are included, but it is regrettable that no mention is made 
of the interpretative letter subsequently addressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
R'lmny MacDonald, to Dr. Weizmann, which corrected certain impressions to 
which the White Paper gave rise. 

The book differs from much printed material on the Palestine problem in that 
it it set out in easily digestive form, and is extremely well indexed. There it also 
a wdcome, and most unusual, paucity of statistics. But it resembles most of such 
literature in that it offers no constructive suggestion for a solution of the present 
impasse, apart from the replacement of the Mandate by tome other instrument. 
To that extent tho-efore it is purposeless, but it may be commended to any who 
desire a clear insight into what the Arabs of Palestme to-day believe, Chrittixn as 
well as Moslem, the fellah m his village no less than the office worker and the 
labourer in the towns. ^ 

“ Aacnxa Cost. 
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^7J IMPRESSIONS OF A TRIP TO RUSSIA 

manly and chivalrous instincts inclined me to say; “ Madam, let me 
do it.” Luckily for the factory, the woman and myself I resisted the 
impulse. If you look out of your railway train you often see women 
working on the tracks. There is equal pay and there is no industry in 
which a woman has not the same right to apply for employment on 
exactly the same conditions as a man. 

Similarly with race. The last night I was in Odessa I went to a 
cinema, where I saw one of the latest films, supposed to be the most 
popular in Russia, called “The Circus.” The whole pint of the 
film was propaganda, like everything else. In the first act a beautiful 
prima donna who sings and dances in the circus has a black baby, and 
all the bourgeois elements, the man with the top hat and the whip, 
the box-office man, and the bourgeois generally, look down on the 
woman. Bit by bit they are won over, and in the last scene these 
bourgeois capitalists stand in a row and pass the black baby from one 
to another after kissing it. They have overcome their bourgeois preju¬ 
dice of race. Incidentally, one might add there are no black races in 
Russia. 

So far as travel is concerned, no difficulty whatever was put in my 
way, in spite of the fact that I had taken part in an expedition to 
Siberia in 1918-19. Every pssible courtesy was extended to me by 
everybody I met, and I wish to pay a tribute to it. Some of the 
incidents were rather amusing. When I flew from Berlin to Moscow 
I thought the authorities who invited me, including Litvinoff, had done 
something to save me from very minute inspections. It did not save 
me, and at the landing-places I had everything examined. I can talk 
very litde Russian, just enough to know if my guide is interpreting 
me rightly or not. They started to open every peket, even the 
private letters of introduction I had, and I was getting a little annoyed. 
I had been there nearly twenty minutes when the man started trying 
to read my books. 1 noticed, however, that he was reading them 
upside down. He had even taken a letter of introduction to some¬ 
body in Moscow and was reading that also the wrong way up. TTien 
my slight irritation passed away and I recognized that it was an 
example of Russian bureaucracy which was probably much the same 
before the War as it is to-day. There was no great discomfort or lack 
of food. On the other hand, there was no great comfort There were 
trains, there was water, there were baths and beds, but nothii^ very 
interesting, comfortable or original. There was the same rather dreary 
reptition of meals in every hotel one suyed in, and as far as the price 
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hastened to return to the Persian Gulf shortly after the outbreak of the 
Great War, and took part in the military operations throughout. 
Thanb to his training and loyalty of character, there was little friction 
with the army commanders, while he proved himself a great ad¬ 
ministrator, setting up an honest and efficient rule as the provinces of 
'Iraq were successively conquered. In 1918 Cox was sent temporarily 
to act as Minister in Persia, where, owing to the unfortunate inability 
of the Legation to understand the difficulties of the various officers 
who were commanding forces in that country, his appointment was 
hailed with intense relief. Friction was succeeded by close co^tperation, 
much to the benefit of the tasks to be carried out. 

Cox negotiated the Anglo-Persian Agreement, in which Lord 
Curzon insisted on taking over practically every deprtment of the 
Peraan Government and thereby naturally aroused the strongest 
opposition alike from patriotic Persians and horn vested interests. 
The final result was failure. Cox, whose silence was considered to be 
golden among the Arabs, chilled the hearts of the Persians, to use thdr 
own expression. He won their esteem, but, as ever, he felt that his 
work lay in Arab-speaking countries, and he was glad to return to 
‘Iraq. 

He now undertook the task of laying the foundation of an inde¬ 
pendent state in ‘Iraq—one of the most difficult tasks ever undertaken 
by a British official and one which he assumed with reluctance. How¬ 
ever, thanks to his remarkable gifts, he was able to set King Feisal on 
the throne in 1931. Through the talents and personality of the new 
king, who fully appreciated Cox, the experiment proved to be suc¬ 
cessful, although the early death of King Feisal was a calamity. Cox 
received various decorations, but his extraordinary services were not 
adequately recognized by Government. He certainly never pressed his 
own claims to recognition. After his retirement he served with peat 
distinction as President of the Royal Geographical Society, being 
especially interested in exploration. To conclude. Sir Percy Cox was 
undoubtedly the outstanding figure of his generation in the Middle 
East and our deepest sympathy b due to his wife. Her heroic endur¬ 
ance of bad climate and her kindness of heart supported a husband, 
whose character was sans peur et sans reproche. 


P. M. SYKES. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF MODERN TURKEY FROM 
MUDROS TO LAUSANNE 

Tie Journal of the Rtyal Central Allan Society, 
fj, Gromenor Street, W. i. 

Sir, 

After reading the interesting review in the January number of the Journal 
of The Making of Modem Turkey, 1 should hke to emphasize both the un- 
portance of the subject of Turkey—which is still in the making—and the achieve¬ 
ment of the present Ruler of Turkey, who, in far more difficult circumstances, 
and without any of the bombastic utterances used by other Dictators, has secured 
for Turkey the place among civilized nations which had practically been denied 
to her by the Allies after the Great War. Such is the ignorance and indifference 
of the average Englishman to Turkey and the “unspeakable Turk,” that so 
gifted a writer and so eminent an authority on the entire Eastern question as Sir 
Harry Luke ought to lay himself under the solemn obligation of still further 
lightening the darkness of the average English reader as to the true situation of 
Turkey and the Near East generally, the future of which is so inextricably bound 
up with the future of Great and Greater Britain. “ Modern Turkey ” is still in 
the making, and its shape is almost as much dependent upon the policy of Great 
Britain, and the wisdom and foresight of British statesmanship, as upon the 
present Dictator of Turkey himself. 

On the title-page of an earlier work, An Eastern Chequerboard, Sir Harry 
Luke quotes a resounding passage from the fate Lord Curzon of Kedlcston, which 
it seems useful and appropriate to reproduce here: “ The East is a University in 
which the scholar never takes his degree. It is a temple where the suppliant 
adores but never catches sight of the object of his devotion. It is a journey the 
goal of which is always in sight, but is never attained. There we are always 
learners, always worshippers, always pilgrims." 

Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha might perhaps do well to ponder ova these 
weighty words, and to compare himself with "The Blazing Sun of the Great 
Caliphate in Highest Heaven” (one of the late Sultan of Turkey's numerous 
hi^-sounding titles), whom “The Ghazi,” the “Victorious One," with the able 
assistance of Westan politicians, was enabled to sweep into limbo along svith so 
much otha supafluous lumba in Turkey. 

To return to more mundane considaation, and to the history of Turkey since 
the Armistice, it is not too much to say that when Turkey a^ed for, and was 
granted, an armistice at Mudros a golden opportunity presented itself for con¬ 
tinuing the work contemplated by Benjamin Disraeli when he occupied Cyprus 
in 1876. 

Unfortunately the Prime Minista of Great Britain (Mr. Uoyd George) took 
upon himself to act without previous refacnce to France, die Aliy by whose side 
we had foi^t tlmiughout tk War. Similarly during the War be had ignored 
bis own Cecretary of State for Fmeign Affairs and Ac Comnumda-in-Chief of 
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H Jrf.'s Forcei ia the Field. There is no desire on the pert of the present writer 
to follow Mr. Lloyd George into the field of genersl recrimination (and almost of 
vilification of men no longer able to defend themselves) which covert six weighty 
tomes, at a guinea each, of Mr. Uoyd George’s Memoirs. But the procec'lings of 
the Prime Minister form histiwy. Moreover, the tragedy of the devasution of 
Asia Minor, and the disasters which have overtaken both Christians and Moslems 
in that ill-fated r^ion, are the direct consequence of the attempt nude by Mr. 
Lloyd George to carry into eficct the bag and baggage policy of Gladstone. This 
was little short of political dishonesty. 

Sir Harry Luke was British Political Officer at Constantinople after the 
Armistice, and he must have knowledge possessed by no other living man of the 
hideous confusion, and divided counsels, which turn^ Constantinople into a kind 
of *’ thieves' kitchen," and enabled the one honest man, the hitherto “ unspeak¬ 
able Turk ” to come by his own, and aeate the homogeneous Turkish State with 
which, in future, Western politicians will have to reckon. 

Sir Harry Luke mentions The Angora Reform. This book consists of three 
lectures delivered at University College, London, on June 27, 28, and 29,1927, by 
the late Count Ostrorog, the only Christian who ever held the office of Legal 
Adviser to the late Imperial Ottoman Government. In The Times newspaper of 
February 21, 1928, a remarkable review appears, whose opening paragraph seems 
to hail the advent of The Maker of Modern Turkey: “ When something over five 
years ago the victorious horde under the command of then little-known Mustapha 
Kemal, pressing hard on the heels of the defeated Greeks, swept down to the 
pillage and subsequent destruction of Smyrna, observers on the spot entertained 
no doubt that the movement in progress was ‘ national ’ in good sooth, but some¬ 
thing deeper than nationalist. It was described by more than one as ‘Con- 
tinentalis Continentalist,’ for they felt indeed as if they were facing an awakening 
Asia, fuming and raging against a still arrogant but to all appearances exhausted 
Europe.” 

Amongst the other achievements of the “victorious” Allies during their 
occupation of Constantinople was the appointment of Mustapha Kemal to an 
Inspectorate-General in Eastern Asia Minor, which gave him an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity (of which he was not slow to avail himself) to consolidate, and bring to a 
high state of efficiency, the force with which he ultimately conquered Smyrna. 

In April, 1920, Mustapha Kemal summoned a "Constituent Assembly” to 
meet at Angora, and from that moment his defiance of the Sultan’s Government 
may be said to have begun. The tragi-comedy enacted by the unfortunate Sultan 
is picturesquely record^ by Sir Harry Luke. 

On the entry of Mustapha Kemal’s victorious troops into Smyrna the Sultan 
(who can hardly have taken sudi a step without ’’ Western ” connivance) issued 
an “Imperial Rescript” (Khatt-i-Humayun) declaring the “Natbnalists” to be 
rebels. At the same time the Shcikh-ul-Islam was induced to issue a “Fetva” in 
a similar sense. 

Thus (says Sir Harry Luke) the Sultan pronounced the doom of hit dynasty, 
as did die Sheikh-ul-Isl^ the doom of his order. 

Shortly aftci wards the Sultan slipped out of a tide-door of the Yddiz Kiosk 
and repaired on board H.M.S. Malaya which conveyed him to Malta. 

It would take too long to trace out, step by step, the complete defeat of 
Western "diplomacy” in Turkey which persittent dishonesty, and divided 
ecMipHs, rendered comparatively easy. 

, The outstanding feature of die history up to the present of Modem Turkey it 
the r«nv''ip'r<on of the Turkish peatam. 
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Sir Hirry dtrtmkiet the (act in the concluding words of hii brilliant intro- 
'hmion to the hiitory of thii period: "Paradoxu^ at it may lound, it k none 
the len the truth that the Turb were the last of the lubject races of the Ottoman 
Empire to achieve their national emancipation. Now that they have done ao, (ra¬ 
the first time in ita history—that strange history of two centuries of glory, 
followed by three centuries of decay—Turhey has become a unity.” 

A recent picturesque episode furnishes an outward and visible sign of this 
hisiraical fact. Sir Harry Luke, as Ueutenant-Governor of Malta, entertained a 
Turkish squadron, the flagship of which was the framer German battleship 
Goebn. A stray which the present writer frequently heard during many years’ 
residence in Turkey, is reproduced in a former work by Sir Harry Luke himsdf. 
A Turkirii Admiral ordered by the then Sultan to proceol to Malta returned, after 
some days' cruising, and solemnly reported to his Imperial Master: “ Malta YokI" 
(“There is no such place as Malta.”) 

A contrast betweoi this story and Sir Harry Luke's recent exercise of hospitality 
furnishes additional proof—if, indeed, any were needed—of the gigantic achiev^ 
ment of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Padia, to call him by the name by which he was 
known when he turned the tables on the apparently victorious Allies. 

The entire question of the Near East opens up such a vast field that it is 
necewry to resist the temptation of pursuing the matter any further. The 
ma)ority of Englishmen know little, and care less, about Turkey, except as the 
home of " atrocities ” and other abominations. For the first time in history The 
of Modern Turkey does justice to the Turk. 

In the interests of justice, therefore, as well as of Great Britain (the home of 
justice) and of Turkey, the secular victim of injustice, it is to be hoped that Sir 
Harry Luke may be induced to bring up to date his history of the making of 
Modern Turkey, and, in particular, to tell us more about the Allied Occupation 
of Constantinople; and of the events whidi led from the brutal injustice of the 
Treaty of Sevres right up to the al^ect surrender of the Treaty of I^usanne. 

I am, etc., 

Philip L. Saixu. 
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NOTICES 


At the Special General Meeting of the Society on Wednesday, June 13, 
1937, the following additions were made to the Rules; 

Added to Rule 2: " There shall be an Entrance Subsaiption of 
payable on election to the Society.” 

This Entrance Subscription will be charged to all New Members 
elected to the Society after October i, 1937. 

Added to Rule 5: “In addition the Council shall havejwwer 
to reconunend for election at the Anniversary Meeting as Special 
Honorary Members, Princes of foreign Royal Houses, and other 
distinguished foreigners who have visited the Society and shown 
their interest in the advancement of the studies which the Society 
exists to promote.” 


THE LAWRENCE MEMORIAL MEDAL 

In the April number of the Journal it was announced that the En¬ 
dowment Fund for this Medal had reached ^^94 iis. 6d. By subscrip¬ 
tions since that date, the balance has been brought up to ^100, The 
Fund is now closed. 

Since April, 1937, subscriptions have been received from: 

E. M. Gull, Esq. 

Mrs. Sandford Storey. 

Mrs. Wanklyn. 


Members who have not yet paid their subscription for 1937 are asked 
to send it either to the Office, or to the Society’s Bankers, Messrs. 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Cox and King's Branch, G.t, Section 6, Pall Mall, 

S.W. I. 

t 


Members are asked to notify the Office of any change of address and 
to send a postcard if they do not receive their lecture cards and notices 
when home on leave. 
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Contributors only are responsible for their statements in the Journal 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE 

KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS 

FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 
By T. BURROW 

8 s. 6 d. net 

The documents discussed in this book were 
found by Sir Aurei Stein tome thirty years ago. 

They have not hitherto been interpreted. 

Mr Burrow has identified the language in which 
they are written, and has succeeded in inter, 
preting their meaning. He here presents a 
grammar of the language, with a full discussion 
of its peculiarities and its relation to other 
Indian languages. 
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TO HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE VI 


May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the President, Chairman, Council, and Members of the 
Royal Central Asian Society beg to assure Your Majesty of our most 
loyal devotion to Your Person on Your Accession to the Throne of 
Your Ancestors. 

We pray Your Majesty to accept our dutiful and grateful thanks for 
Your Royal Patronage, and we hope to prove ourselves worthy of it. 

We pray for Your Majesty and for Her Majesty the Queen long, 
life and happiness in the devotion of Your subjects and the prosperity 
of Your Empire. 

We subscribe ourselves Your Majesty’s most devoted servants. 

President: Chairman: 

Lloyd. Horace Rumbold. 

Honorary Secretaries: 

P. M. Sykes, Brig.-Gen. 

E. M. Gull. 


From the Home Secretary. 

May 10, 1937. 

My Lord, 

, 1 have had the honour to lay before the King the loyal Address 

of the Royal Central Asian Society on the occasion of His Majesty’s 
Accession to the Throne, and I have been commanded by the King to 
convey to Your Lordship, as President of the Society, His Majesty’s 
deep appreciation of the sentiments of loyalty and devotiem to which 
it gives expression. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

{Signed) John Simon. 

The Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 

G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., D.S.O. 
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SIR PERCY COX: AN APPRECIATION 


You will no doubt have received many tributes to the memory of Sir 
Percy Cox, a distinguished member of the Society, whose loss we all 
deplore. May a soldier, whose good fortune it was to be associated 
with him in Mesopotamia, add these few lines of tribute to his 
memory? 

Like all who really knew him, I learnt to appreciate his many great 
quahties, but what impressed me most was the manner in which Sir 
Percy, “ the Uncrowned King of the Persian Gulf," as many of us 
liked to call him, effaced himself and played second fiddle to a series 
of generals of very varying calibre all through the campaign in Meso¬ 
potamia. 

Before 1914 there were perhaps only two Englishmen known to the 
Arabs of those parts, Sir Percy Cox and Leachman or, to give them 
their Arab names, “ Kakkus ” and " Lid)man." That these names 
carried weight with the Arabs may be inferred from the fact that all 
our Air Force officers in Mesopotamia earned a card printed in Arabic 
stating that the bearer was a friend of “ Kakkus" and “ Lidjman,” in 
case of a forced landing among the tribes. 

Thanks to Sir Percy’s kindness, I was privileged to accompany 
him on the first visit he ever paid to the Shia Holy Cities, Najaf and 
Karbala. We were met some miles out of Najaf by official representa¬ 
tives of the town and drove in, surrounded by crowds of Arab horse¬ 
men, who galloped about in all directions loosing off their rifles. 
Leaving the carriage at the entrance to the city we walked through 
dense crowds; the whole city seemed to be in the streets and all the 
way one heard nothing but “Kakkus,” “Kakkus," as the Arabs 
struggled to get a glimpse of the man who represented to them the 
might of the British Empire, whose name they had long known but 
whom they had never before seen. 


C. B. S. 



PERSIAN ELEMENTS IN THE ARTS OF 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES* 

By professor D. TALBOT RICE 

The first annual “ Persia Lecture" before the Royal Central Asian Society on 
March 31, 1937, in the Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 

The Chairsun, in opening the proceedings, said that he spoke as the President 
of the Persia section of the Royal Central Asian Society. He felt it was a great 
privilege to have the pleasure of presiding on the occasion which was to be the 
first of a series of lectures on Persian culture and history. 

Iranian sculpture had had a very great influence on the world at large, 
especially in ancient times; and Persia had a beautiful influence on the art of the 
world. 

T hough the importance of the rflle played by Persia in the 
formation of Islamic art as a whole after the establishment of 
the Abbasid dynasty at Baghdad in 750 has long been 
generally recognized, the degree of influence which she exercised on 
the arts of neighbouring lands at an earlier date has been more debated. 
The task of estimating this influence with any degree of accuracy has, 
indeed, presented numerous complications, owing to the frequent 
scarcity of material on which to base conclusions. Of recent years, 
however, archeological discoveries have progressed so rapidly that 
plenty of material is available; the difflculty is to keep pace with it. It 
would be impossible to attempt to deal with all of it, even had I the 
knowledge, in the space of an hour. I shall hence omit the later and 
the earlier periods, and will attempt to give a general idea of the mag- 
nitude and nature of Iran’s influence by citing examples from about 
the fourth century b.c. onwards until the full establislunent of Islam. 

The later ages present such a wealth of material attesting Iranian 
influence that it is hard to select a few odd examples; I therefore leave 
them for separate consideration. The earlier ages again cannot, I 
regret to say, be considered; for one reason, time and space forlrid, for 
another they present a very different problem, for the age of the great 
Heilenk conquests under Alexander presents a very definite and im' 
portant break in the history of all the cultures of the Nearer East 
Alennder’s conquests and the fabulous marches of his troops are 
• The notes at the end refer to the most conveniendy accessible illustrationi. 
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bywords of history; but perhaps even more amazing was the effect 
that these advances exercised on art. At that time the Greek idiom 
was strongly implanted all over western Asia, and from then onwards, 
until full Islamic times, it remains alive, sometimes cropping up in a 
considerable degree of purity and sometimes blended. Sometimes, 
again, it is completely obscured by the idiom of the East, which 
gradually advances westwards from about the second century i.c. 
down to the twelfth century or so a.d. But whereas the power and 
quality of the Greek idiom gradually waned, that of the Eastern ele¬ 
ment gradually waxed, so that by about 800 a.d. it had not only 
become vital and predominant in Nearer Asia, but had also penetrated 
far and wide in Europe. 

In an examination of the spread of this element the first question 
that arises is that of its nature. What exactly was this Eastern manner 
in art, and in how far is it to be considered as Iranian? 

It is, to begin with, not the art of the ancient Iranian world that 
concerns us. The vast palaces of Persepolis, with their tall columns 
and fantastic monsters, the friezes of archers of Susa, with their 
majesty and grandeur; these are definitely things of the past. Even 
the stylized animal art of Luristan, with its bronzework, is something 
rather foreign to this new age. A different spirit has penetrated art, 
which is not to be attributed either to the ancient world or to Greece. 
It is more vivid, more realist, more mysterious; it may be summarized 
by the one word “ expressionist,” to borrow a term which is in general 
use among students of the art of to-day. One can see its presence in 
sculpture in such a monument as the relief of Antiochos I. of Com- 
magene at Nimrud Dagh of about 34 b.c.,* or in architecture, on a 
more imposing scale, in the palace of Hatra of the first century a.d.’ 
There is none of the straightforward pomp and drcumstance of the 
old world of Persepolis here; little of the polished elegance of Greece. 
Both these monuments, and many others with them, not only savour 
of mystery and of strange, hidden cults, but they also show die “ ex¬ 
pressionist ’’ manner of the new art. That is to say, both of them, 
the palace with its great hails open at the east end only, and the rdkf 
widi its strange, symbolic headdresses, are the very expression oi a 
religion whudi centred around die sun cult In the same way, a door 
jamb Exun Hatra is the very expression of an age when symbrdism 
and ornament were more or less synonymous; how different is this to 
a ciasdeal frieze, which it inseparable in idea from die open-air nature 
cults and the athletic life td Gicox. 
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Along widi this “expressionist" art, there was also penettating 
another distinct manner, the purely non-representadonal, whidi seven 
hundred years later was to culminate in the aniconic art of Islam on 
the one hand and in the iconoclast movement in Byzantium on the 
other. As early as the very beginmng of the Christian period itt in¬ 
fluence is but seldom fully realised—the heritage of the ancient world 
and of the Greek art, disseminated by the conquests of Alexander, was 
still too strong to permit it, for the non-representational manner was 
far nwre revolutionary in spirit than was the vein which we term the 
“expressionist." But we can sec it clearly by the early fourth cen¬ 
tury in the Mausoleum and Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, and the 
manner is definitely to the fore by the sixth century, as we see in such 
monuments as the two pillars from Acre now erected near St. Mark's 
at Venice." Before the establishment of Christianity we see the manner 
attempting to penetrate in the art of the “Caravan Cities” of the 
desert fringe, as in the temple of Bacchus at Baalbeck. 

Where exactly these two new arts, the “expressionist” and the 
non-representational, were born cannot as yet be affirmed with cer¬ 
tainty. Strzygowski, the veteran historian of art, whose statements, 
propounded as pure theory, have so often been proved by later dis¬ 
coveries as fact, suggests, in his more recent books,* that the latter, a 
symbolial, searching art, was evolved in the frozen north, and that it 
gradually moved towards the clement Mediterranean zone, to inter¬ 
mingle there with a straightforward, purely figural art, in its turn in¬ 
digenous to the warm climate of the south. The degree of admixture 
produced the various other arts that we know, and the “ expressionist ” 
art distinguished here is to be accounted for as a blend, wherein the 
speculative element of the North was well to the fore, though not 
entirely uppermost. 

Wherever and however they originated, one fact seems clear 
about both these trends—namely, that it was in Iran diat the 
blend which produced the “ exprestionist ” art first took place, and 
that it was ^ere that the non-representational style first began to 
develop an elaborate and a characteristic idiom of its own and to 
utilize certain specific, and usually symbolical motives, in a very 
spenvJived way. And hence, though all speculation as to ultimate 
origins is beyond our connderation here, the history of these arts it in- 
exfric^y mized up widi die history trf art in Iran. And one may let 
in die same categcuy the fakoiy cd a certain type of arrhitecture, 
dbarinmzed by an extensive use of domes and vaults, of rather thick 
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wall* and of rather long, narrowish chambei's, like those which we 
see at Hatra in Parthian times, at Sarvisun, Firuzabad, Oasr-i-Shirin, 
or other places in Sasanian times, and at Ukhaidir or Mdutta or some 
of the other desert palaces of Syria in the early Mohammedan age. 
The arches of Hatra are round, in the Syrian manner, but those of the 
Sasanian palaces were of a particular elliptical form, which it would 
appear gave place in the course of time to the true pointed arch; in 
any case the mosque of either c. 700 or c. 800 at Damghan, known as 
the Tarikh Khane, shows what appears to be a ddinite transition from 
the elliptical to the pointed form. Certain authorities dispute the 
origin of the pinted arch in Persia, and assign the honour to Syria, 
citing Kasr-ibn-Wardan as the earliest instance. But though the ques¬ 
tion is still not quite certain, the Iranian hypthesis is at any rate very 
probable; and if it be accepted, the origin, though, of course, not the 
development, of the whole Gothic pinted style is to be attributed to 
the East. More certain is it that certain architectural forms which 
were developd by the Romanesque and Gothic styles alike first appar 
in Persia, and most notable of these is the intersecting or groined vault. 
The first instance is in the palace of Taq Eiwan, examined and pub¬ 
lished in the last century by Dieulafoy. The disposition of the arches 
which spn the building transversally, and of the vaults chat they 
supprt, is clearly shown by Dieulafoy’s reconstruction. The system 
was developd into the true ribbed vault, as we see in the great mosque 
at Isfahan (apprently io88), and the development seems to have taken 
place in Persia earlier than it did in the Western world.® 

The “ expressionist ” art, apart from the architectural phase which 
we here associate with it, is perhaps to be seen at its best in sudi sub¬ 
jects as hunting scenes. These began to appear in the Parthian age, 
and though the earliest examples so far known come from Dura on 
the middle Euphrates, where the Yale expditkm has recently un¬ 
earthed most interesting wall-pindngs,* the work is in spirit so un- 
Hellenistic and so unlike what the ancient world produced, that the 
influence of the new Iranian stream is quite evident. The culmina¬ 
tion of this prticular typ of scene is to be found on Iranian sdl in the 
well-known reliefs ot the time of Chosroes II., about 6m a.d., at 
Taq-i-Bostan.’ Similar hunting scenes form one of die favourite 
topics of Swniin art, and they are to be seen on many of die silver 
plates as well at in sculpmte; they doubdess also formed the sulqecis of 
numerous paindngt, which have long since disappeared. 

These hundng scenes, of equally Irarv-n style and character, are 
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alw (o be found in South Russia, as, for instance, in a tomb at Panti* 
capstan of the second century a.d. The Russian examples are 
strikingly akin to the Dura scenes, and the whole spirit and systciu of 
Parthian and Sasanian art, on the one hand, and of what is presum¬ 
ably to be called Sarmatian, on the other, is so closely akin that the 
northern and die southern branches can without doubt be classed as 
cousins, both of them finding a common parent in Iran. The true 
physiognomy of this parent is preserved in its direct offspring, Sasanian 
art. The closeness of the relationship may again be illustrated by 
comparing a typical piece of Palmyrene sculpture and a wall-painting 
of the head of Demeter from the Great Bliznitsa mound in South 
Russia. Here the greatest common multiple is again unquestionably 
Iran, and the spirit of the art is identical with that of Sasanian sculp¬ 
ture, as exemplified, for instance, in the fallen statue of Shapur the 
Great in a cave sanctuary many hundreds of feet above the plain on 
which Shapur dty stands. The relationship may be underlined by 
illustrating one further piece of Palmyrene work, showing a man on 
horseback, in the Museum at Palmyra.’ 

The influence of this spirit on sculpture to the west of Iran is very 
widespread, and it is even to be traced in the Byzantine world. 
Though most of the sculpture produced there before the time of Jus¬ 
tinian was either purely architectural or definitely Roman in appear¬ 
ance, here and there examples in the Iranian manner crop up, and the 
head, usually associated with Theodora, in the Gastello at Milan, may 
be cited as an example.’ 

Apart from this very distinct manner, this “ expressionist ’’ art of 
Iran is again to be distinguished by its naive character, its love of 
frontality, and by a curious dissociation of man and matter. One sees 
this especially clearly in the well-known painting of 85 a.d., discovered 
by Brestead at Dura at the end of the war.” It depicts a Mazdsean, 
and hence an Iranian, scene. The same manner is apparent in a 
painting of the second century a.d. at Kertch." An even more in¬ 
teresting parallel is the sixth-century ivory in the British Museum of 
the Archangel Michael, who stands front^ly on a flight of steps with 
his feet spread over them.” This is no incompetence on the artist’s 
part It b the new Iranian manner, which we see on numerous 
Eastern monuments, and more e^iecially at Dura. Mr. Hinks most 
apdy described it in his book on CaroUn^n Art as the “ Imitating 
UvAUnent” 

After diese excursions into die realm of zsdietics it will be well to 
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come to earth and oi!er further instances of Iranian influence a 
more concrete character, where techniques, motives, and so forth are 
concerned. Such instances are none the less numerous. 

The motives of stuccos from Hira, Sasanian in style, but actually 
post-Sasanian in date, are thus closely paralleled at Damghan in 
Northern Persia or at Ray, in the Sasanian period, on the one hand,” 
and at Amman in Transjordania, of the Moslem age, on the other. An¬ 
other sculptured stone at Amman bears the Iranian tree of life,” which 
we see pralleled at Taq-i-Bostan or on a Sasanian ewer in the Biblio- 
thique Nanonale. The whole decoration of the desert palace of Mshatta, 
almost certainly to be assigned to the middle of the Omayyad period,” 
is again essentially Iranian, and the favourite Sasanian motive, the 
dog-bird, which we know from numerous textiles and vessels, as on a 
silver dish from Kytmanova in the Hermitage,” not only appears there, 
but also on numerous other monuments. A large group of textiles, 
which show the same creature, such as one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are descended from Iranian models. The superb Byzantine 
silk at Sens, known as the shroud of St. Siviard, is the outcome of this 
vein. Others, with such motives as mounted riders shooting back¬ 
wards, are again Iranian in origin, though many of them were made in 
Egypt or in the Byzantine world. Most famous are the examples in 
the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin.” A number of Egyptian ones 
are reproduced by von Falke in his book on textiles. 

Another motive which presents a very interesting history is that 
of a particular type of cross, with sprigs or leaves on either side of 
the stem. It was in very great favour in the Nestorian world, and we 
see it in all Nestorian art, from the Stela of Siganfu of 781 in China, 
to Hira in Mesopotamia. It was also in favour in Armenia, as, for 
instance, on the church on the Island of Achthamar, Lake Van (915- 
931).” In the Byzantine world it only came into favour as a result of 
the iconoclast controversy. It is to be counted as an instantx of the 
Eastern influence that distinguished that movement, and, together with 
other motives and ideas, is almost certainly to be attributed to Iran. 

In the other socalled mimr arts the debt, not only of Islam, but 
also of the Byzantine world, to Iran is even more considerable, and 
here techniques are concerned as well as motives and style. The whde 
family of sgraffito pottery is possibly to be counted as td Iranian in- 
Sfuration, though it is impotsihle to make sweeping affirmations wiffi 
r^ard to so usual and wide^read a technique. But apart bom this, 
tHw are mvne'ous ^lecimens of pottery in the Byzandne world which 
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show close Per^ influence. A bowl in my possession, of tbe thir¬ 
teenth century, bears two parrots of Eastern appearance,*' and the 
oobuhng, in green, yellow and brown, it again closely influenced by 
Perm. Another bowl, frran Corinth, shows a sunilar manner; a 
third, with its charming delicate scene of a deer in foliage, might well 
have been drawn by a Persian artist. 

A distinct group, with painted polychrome decoration, examples of 
which have been found at Preslav and Patieina in Bulgaria, and at 
Constantinople, though less Iranian in technique is often more Iranian 
in motive. Sometimes the inspiration is Islamic, as on a plate in my 
possession, which bears a Kufle script. But more often it b Sasanian, 
the rather heavy, stylized floral motives attesting the Eastern spirit. 
Most striking in this respect are plaques and tiles from Patieina and 
Preslav in Bulgaria. 

These motives must have reached the Byzantine world along the 
great trade routes, to the north by way of Trebizond and Armenia, to 
the south by way of Antioch and the Euphrates. Frequent though 
their occurrence is, however, the art of the Byzantine world remains 
Byzantine; it is only the motives, or sometimes a particular stylistic 
manner, that are to be attributed to the world outside. In Bulgaria, 
on the other hand, the Iranian element goes much deeper, for it was 
conveyed along with the Bulgars themselves from their original home 
between the Caspian and the Caucasus. It was only gradually sup¬ 
planted by the i^om of Byzantine art, which penetrated from Con¬ 
stantinople, when once the Bulgars were firmly established in then 
new home south of the Danube. 

Striking instances of thb original Iranian style are to be found in 
ail the arts in Bulgaria. Thus the two ninth-cenmry palaces at Aboba 
Pliska, excavated by the Russian Archseological Institute of Constanti¬ 
nople before the war, are entirely non-Hellenbtic and non-Byzantine 
in plan. The walls are thick, the rooms bng and narrow, as can be 
seen from a plan of the building known as “The Great Palace.”" 
Rooms of sinnilaf shape, with a similar di^sition of narrow flanking 
passages, are to be seen in the Sasanian palace of Firuzabad (126-343), 
and, even more striking, in those excavated by the Qxford-Fidd 
Museum expedition at Kish. The little palace at Abtba Pliska, again, 
b almost an exact replica in double of the Sasanian palace at Sarvbtan. 
The method of oon«ruction—three longitudinal Mocks alternating 
widi one transverse one—b only to be found in the earliest Bulgar 
mon»mentt at M-dam, Presbv, and Turnovo; the later ones show 
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the adoption of normal Byzantine methods, and the plans are also 
Byzantine. 

We see the Sasanian influence again present in the rock relief at 
Madara, which was er'ctf ‘1 during the rdgn of the Khan Omurtag 
(81^-831).’* It shows a mounted rider in a costume of rather Iranian 
type, and below are a dog and a lion transfixed with a lance. It may 
be compared with numerous Sasanian rock reliefs, or with similar 
subjects on the silver plates. A striking parallel with regard to the 
horse is offered by a relief showing the triumph of Bahram II. at 
Shapur (277-293).” 

It would seem wellnigh certain that the famous Nagy Szent Miklos 
treasure is to be assigned to the same wave of migration and phase 
of art, for its Sasanian appearance is marked. The winged gryphon 
attacking a deer is most striking; the rider on a human-headed steed 
is a less Sasanian motive, but the whole style is Iranian. Iranian again 
are the form and part of the ornament of a drinking bowl in the shape 
of a ram from the same treasure, while another bowl, with an in¬ 
tricate interlacing non-representational ornament, is more typical of the 
art of the central European migrations. But it attests the same 
original influence, which travelled from Iran by way of South Russia. 
Here the spirit is more northern, and there is practically no hint of that 
blending with the art of the south or the Mediterranean region which 
was alluded to at the outset, and which produced by intermixture our 
“ expressionist ” art. 

Our examination has thus carried us in a half-circle round Persia, 
and with the Bulgars and the art of the migrations we are conveyed 
back once more to South Russia, and also to the Caucasus-Caspian 
area. The Caucasus, and more especially the Eastern Caucasus and 
Armenia, has ever been something in the nature of an ouqxist of Iran, 
and to attempt to examine the Iranian influence there, whether in 
Islamic or in Christian art, would be a very lengthy task, calling for 
wide and detailed research. 1 can do no more here than allude to the 
work of Strzy^wski, who regards Armenian architecture as an off¬ 
shoot of Iranian, which uses ashlar work instead of brick or the roug^ 
Slone masonry of Sasanian building, and call passing attention to the 
ceramics, metal work, and sculpture of Daghestan, which constitute 
an important but distinct branch of Pernan art of the Idarn’c period. 
A few more wtnrds must, however, be said about South Rusda, for it 
was here at an early date that Innnn art played one of its most im- 
poitam idles. 
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The culture which we luiow as Sarmatian and whidi flourished in 
South R'lsria for about five centuries from the third cenoiry i.c. on¬ 
wards has already been alluded to. Its most characteristic art was what 
Rostovtzev terms the " polychrome style,” a rich art of jewellery and 
metal, where a profuse ornament of coloured stones overlies the metal, 
so that the ground is very often hardly visible at all. This art was not 
only highly developed in the region; it was also carried westwards by 
various migrations, both Hunnic, from the east, and Gothic, from the 
north, and it formed as a result the basis of ail the various arts of the 
dark ages in Europe, which we know under the varying terms of 
Merovingian, Frankish, Visi-Gothic, and so on. An excellent example 
is the Berengaria Cross at Monza. The origin of this polychrome style 
is now generally accepted as Iranian, and some of the finest early 
examples that we have are the superb bracelets from the Oxus treasure, 
one of which is in the British Museum and one in the Victoria and 
Albert. The precious stones that adorned them have bng since mosdy 
disappeared, but the cloisons or partitions that held the stones can be 
clearly seen.““’ ** 

The Sarmatian age in South Russia came as a successor to a more 
or less purely Hellenistic culture in the cities, alongside which there 
existed the nomad Scythian culture from the seventh to the third 
century b.c. At first the Hellenistic culture shows occasional Iranian 
elemenu in its art; as time goes on these become more and more 
numerous, until the Hellenistic-Sarmatian art, which we have illustrated 
by paintings at the Great Bliznitsa, is evolved. Scythian art shows 
rather more Iranian influence at an early date, and certain motives of 
Iranian origin, such as the animal combats, have been so assimilated 
into the art that we have come to regard them as definitely Scythian. 
In actual fact, Scythian art in its earliest stages is devoid of Iranian 
elements; it was an art of a nomad people, developed in Siberia in 
such materials as bone, leather, or in small, hard wood, as we tee in 
the remarkable find made a few years ago at Pazirik in the Altai. 
Only later did it become a sumptuous art, with gold as one of its more 
usual media, and only later were the Iranian elements assimilated. 

To travel farther into the Eastern world is beyond my powers. 
And to try to estimate the Persian influence in the art of Islam, from 
Spain on the one hand m India on the other, would take many hours. 
I can but allude to it, and then, befi>re cloring, summarux briefly my 
conclusions. 

The influence of Iran is to be seen in practically every neighbour- 
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ing land, and at practically every period from Hellenistic times onward. 
Sometimes it is exanplified in motives of decoration, sometimes in 
plani of buildings or types of construction, sometimes in the m«nner 
of work or in technique. But such influences have been exerdsed to 
greater or lesser degree by every art of quality—for quality is invariably 
imitated. What is far more important is the r 61 e played by Iran as 
the initiator of a very distinct manner, which has here been termed 
the "expressionist.'' I have alluded to various aspects of this style, 
but, I fear, not clearly enough. I have hinted at the immensity of the 
break which the introduction of this new style marks, but it has only 
been a hint. The real significance is far greater than that of a break. 
It is the initiation of a whole new style, distina from that of the 
Ancient as from that of the Classical world. It is the style which was 
to be practised in Byzantium, and, in fact, in the whole of Europe 
until the Renaissance. It is the style of the “ dark ages." " It is out of 
Persia that emerged the whole of the Middles Ages," writes Strzygow- 
ski in his most recently published work, L'Ancien An ChrStien de 
Syrie. One may confidently say that without Greece the Renaissance 
could never have existed. And so, without Iran, the Middle Ages 
could never have existed. The glories of Romanesque and Gothic 
have long been recognized; Byzantium is at last beginning to come 
into her own; we are now coming to realize that a great deal of the 
obscurity of the dark ages is in our knowledge of them rather than in 
the ages themselves. And for all this the glory of initiation, though 
naturally not of accomplishment, must go to Iran. 

The Chairman : I think Professor Talbot Rice will realize how very 
much we are indebted to him from the applause he has just received. 
We owe a great deal to him for the remarkable address he has given, 
and for the pictures he has thrown on the screen. I was especially 
struck by one of the slides, which reminded me of a mosque I saw 
recently in Senegal. And in a new Christian church, which was one of 
the most beautiful modern edifices I have seen, there was evidence of 
an Oriental design. So even to-day Oriental culture brings to people a 
sense of beauty and an understanding of real values. 

Sir Percy Syees : In the absence of Mr. Upham Pope, I would say 
that, while listening to this extraordinarily able lecture, what struck me 
wu dm marvellous introduction it forms to the Survey of Persian Art 
that Mr. Upham Pope has promised us for this autumn. It will come 
out in seven volumes, so it will take us a long time to eramineh. That 
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work will be the great artutic event of the year, and this marvellous 
lecture will serve us as an introduction to it. 

Professor Minorsky; Sassanian art is very far from being my 
speciality. I have greatly admired Professor Talbot Rice’s particular 
point of view, in that instead of studying Iranian art in itself as a closed 
field of art, he took the effect of its radiations and developed the aspect 
of the results of the emanadons of an art outside its own pardcular 
country. His mendon of the influence of Persia in as obscure a Held 
as the metal-work of Daghestan is an example of how complete are his 
materials for this study. 

I am not, however, endrely convinced that we can unite all the 
influences of Iranian art together in Sassanian dmes. Salmadan art had 
so many variants that I should not perhaps class as one the art of 
Iranian nomads and the art of the setded populadon of Iran. It seems to 
me that, as in their 2k>roastrian religion, there is some dualism in their 
art. Perhaps those northern emanadons of Iranian art might be con¬ 
nected with the art of other nomads, perhaps with those of Siberia, of 
which undoubtedly the nomad peoples of Iran were by origin one. 

There is another thing we must not forget—that is, that flowing 
outwards towards Iran there were other influences, as, for instance, that 
of Rome. There are acdon and reacdon of every kind in the influence 
that one art has on another. I would say, then, that Iranian art, and 
especially Sassanian art, had come under the influences from very far 
West. 

We have to thank Professor Talbot Rice for an extremely interesdng 
paper,'illustrated with wonderful photographs. 

The meedng closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN THE NEAR 

EAST 

By judge MICHAEL HANSSON 

Lecture to the Royal Central Asian Society on Match 17, 1937, at Burlington 
House, the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
M.V.O., in the Chair. 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chawman said: Judge Michael Hansson b the 
President of the Governing Body of the Nansen International Office for Refugees 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, which has to be wound up by the end of 
next year. Enormous difficulty is being found in performing that task. 

Judge Hansson was formerly President of the Mixed Court of Appeal of 
Egypt, and then Member for Norway of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. He also served on the Committee of International Assistance to 
Refugees. I should like to add that I met Judge Hansson at a Conference in 1935 
at Geneva, which was held under the auspices of the Nansen Office to deal with 
the problem of German refugees. As one result of that Conference of ten days, 
he was asked to take over the position of President of the Nansen Office. He has 
now just returned from a tour of Syria, on behalf of the League of Nations, and 
is in England on a visit of only a few days. 

The LiCTuaER; Mr. Chairman, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—You have 
honoured me in inviting me to address this distinguished gathering on "The 
Refugee Problem in the Near East.” And I propose, this afternoon, to deal with 
this subject in so far as it represents the Armenian refugees in Bulgaria, Greece, 
Syria, and the Soviet Republic of Erivan. 

I was glad that Sit Horace Rumbold mentioned the time we worked together 
at the problem of the German refugees. I think we were able to help each other, 
and that the work of the Committee was satisfactory on the whole, and we were 
able to clear up many difficulties. 

A S regards Bulgaria, I have not much to say.- I have not been 
able to visit that country, but, according to the statistics avail¬ 
able at the Nansen Office, there are some 14,500 Armenian 
refugees living there. 1 am, however, afraid that a considerable 
number of them are living under rather wretched conditions, and I 
have been informed that they are anxious to be transferred to the 
Republic of Erivan, which, as you know, is what remains of the old 
Armenia. 

This part of Armenia—that is to say, Rusnan Armenia-is quite a 
small country, covering only 30,000 square kUometres. It is situated 
on the border of die frontier between Rusaa and Turkey. It has a 
population of roughly one million people. 

397 
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In Greece it is difficult to say, even approximately, how many 
Armenian refugees there are. In 1935 the Greek authorities estimated 
that they numbered about 25,000, but in 1936 the reduced figure of 
12,000 was given—why, I do not know. However, when I was in 
Athens in November of last year, the representative of the Nansen 
Office on the spot told me he believed that the first figure I have men¬ 
tioned was probably the more correct. 

A large majority of the Armenian refugees in Greece are to be 
found in Athens and the Pirzus, but there are others at Salonia. 

I visited their camps at Athens, where the refugees are living in 
wooden huts, or barracks, or in small houses, and under very miser¬ 
able conditions. Thanks, however, to the comparatively mild climate, 
and to their respect for cleanliness—which is one of the characteristics 
of the Armenian people—they are able to put up with those conditions. 

The Armenian refugees have been allowed to settle only tem¬ 
porarily in Greece, and I know that the Greek Government is anxious 
that they should leave the country. The Government would be grate¬ 
ful if the Nansen Office could find the means wherewith to transfer 
them elsewhere. There is nothing astonishing in this desire of the 
Greek Government, seeing that it was obliged to open up its terri¬ 
tory to some 1,300,000 people coming from Asia Minor after the col¬ 
lapse of the Greek army at Smyrna in 1922. 

It is a miracle how Greece has been able to absorb this enormous 
number of newcomers, or “returners,” and it is interesting and 
satisfactory to know that these people have made good either as agri¬ 
culturists or artisans, or again in trade. However, Greece finds it diffi¬ 
cult to supply sufficient food for so many mouths. The Government is 
obliged to imprt huge quantities of corn every year, which causes it 
very considerable financial embarrassment. For this reason the Greek 
Government would like to reduce the ppulation by eliminating the 
foreign elements. Such elimination would perhaps also be ppular 
with a certain class of the ppulation, but for another reason—namely, 
that the Armenians are extremely industrious and able, not only as 
workmen but also in trade, and whatever the capacity of the Greeks 
themselves may be, the Armenians, in the localities in which they have 
settled down, have rapidly become comptitors of account fw the 
people of die country. 

Now, I take the liberty to say that, in my personal opinion, it 
would be wise to allow the Armenians to remain in the country, for, 
from what I have seen for myself, I am convinced that wherever they 
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settle down they inevitably become a source of wealth. In this con¬ 
nection, I should like to point out that in France, for instance, where, 
according to the statistics of the Nansen Office, there are about 65,000 
Armenian refugees, the Armenian leaders told me that only about 
10,000 of them now really wished to leave the country. It would, 
therefore, appear that of those remaining at least 50,000 have been 
able to settle down and to establish themselves under conditions which 
enable them to make a sufficient living for themselves and their 
families; some of them are very comfortably settled. In my opinion, 
of ail the various refugees the Armenians are those who have the least 
difficulty in adapting themselves to new circumstances and conditions. 

I had a talk with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs regard¬ 
ing the Armenians. He told me that the Greek Government would, 
of course, continue to be very lenient, and did not wish to throw the 
Armenians out of their poor lodgings until it became absolutely neces¬ 
sary. I am sorry to say that that necessity appears to have made itself 
felt quite recently. The Nansen Office has been informed that in 
Athens, this coming spring, about 2,500 families will be turned out of 
their huts, or barracks, for reasons which I do not sufiiciendy know, 
but which, since the welfare of so many people is involved, must have 
seemed decisive to the Greek authorities. In any case, the Nansen 
Office, which is constandy being called upon to face new difficulties 
which appear to be insurmountable, has again in this case been re¬ 
quested to solve the problem, and the Office is doing its utmost. It 
has made a first advance, quite recently, of 2,500 Swiss francs. A 
further 2,000 Swiss francs have now been granted by the Office on 
condition that the Armenian organizations will subscribe a like 
amount I have also promised to propose to the Managing Com¬ 
mittee and the Finance Commission of the Office, when they meet 
on April 9 next, that they rfiould vote a further credit of 10,000 Swiss 
francs. This money will be provided from the Norwegian fund re¬ 
sulting from the sale of the Nansen postage stamps which have been 
issued by the Norwegian Government and which have proved a very 
appreciable contribution. It is a pity that the French Government is 
the only other Government to have followed the Norwegian example. 

With the funds mentioned above a piece of land will be bought, 
and the construction of modest, but healthy, small houses will be 
b^n at once. A considerable number of the 2,500 families in question 
mil therefore be housed under favourable conditions. 

In diis way die Nansen Office mil once mxe have managed to 
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render remarkable service, not only to the refugees themselves, but 
also (0 the country m which they have taken refuge. It will, however, 
be necessary to find much greater sums in order to deal widt this new 
problem. Where shall we find that money? 

On the whole the Armenian refugee problem would be a simple 
one if the Nansen Office disposed of the necessary money, and 
if the various Governments and the League of Nations would do what 
I consider to be their duty. You will remember that after the mas¬ 
sacres of the Armenians in 1915—the most terrible history has ever 
known, and which make one shiver each time they are brought to 
one’s mind—the leading statesmen of the Great Powers solemnly 
promised to create a national home for the Armenians, and this pledge 
was alro given by the League of Nations by Resolutions carried unani¬ 
mously year after year. But what has been done by those who gave 
these pledges? Dr. Nansen, in his indignation, publicly declared that 
nothing at all had been done and that the promises had been shame¬ 
lessly broken. I am afraid that no other answer can be given to this 
question even to-day. All that has been done to fulfil the pledges was 
done by Fridtjof Nansen, as High Commissioner, and by the Nansen 
Office. As a matter of fact, in the course of a couple of years the 
Nansen Office transferred to Russian Armenia 10,400 of the poorest 
of the Armenians from Greece, Bulgaria, and France. 

The Nansen Office is only too willing, and has the ardent desire, 
to continue these transfers, as it believes that they offer the only prac¬ 
tical solution to the burning problem which should not permit the 
League of Nations, nor the leading Governments of Europe, to sleep 
in peace until it has been solved. According to ail the data I have 
obtained through the Armenian organisations and from the publica¬ 
tions issued by the Soviets themselves, there is no doubt that tens of 
thousands of Armenians would be welcome at Erivan. I think—I 
may even say that I am quite certain—that this little country is in a 
state of extraordinary development from an economic pmnt of view. 
Agriculture, industry, and commerce are flourishing. Had Dr. Nan¬ 
sen's great plan for the irrigation the Sardarabad plain been carried 
out—it failed because in this matter he did not get sufficient support 
from the League of Nations—it is probable that most of the several 
hundred thousand Armenians hiring in foreign countries would have 
already gone back m Erivan. 

However, as I say, even to-day tens of thousands of them could 
find a living there if die Nansen Office had the meant not only of 
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transferring them to Erivan, which is a small matter, but also of con¬ 
structing houses for them, which is a far ^xater undertaking. But 
this undertaking is also a small one compared with the refugee prob¬ 
lem as a whole, and if die moral obligations of Christian humanity 
towards the Armenians be also taken into account. 

The Nansen Office, however, unfortunately has not any capital at 
its disposal for the purposes in question. In this connection I would 
like to compare the situation of the Nansen Office, and especially 
the situation of the Armenian refugees, with that of the Gaman 
refugees and, particularly, with that of the Jewish refugees from Ger¬ 
many. The Jews hold together. In this respect they are a wonder¬ 
ful people. They have powerful, rich organizations. There are very 
wealthy Jews all over the world ready to help their co-religionists with 
huge contributions. You know how, in a very short space of time, 
the Committee, headed by its very distinguished and very able chair¬ 
man Sir Herbert Samuel—whose family subscribed for their own part 
,(^100,000—was able to collect ,^750,000—and to-day perhaps even more. 

When one thinks that, according to the latest official statistics pub¬ 
lished last autumn, the whole German emigration during the last two 
years amounted to 115,000 only, and of that number 90,000 are 
definitely settled in Palestine or in North and South America, it must 
be recognized that these refugees, whatever may be the compassion 
one may feel for the manner in which they have been treated, are far 
better off than the great mass of the Armenians, not to speak of the 
Russian refugees, entrusted to the care of the Nansen Office. 

It is true that there are about half a million Jews still living in 
Germany, but, fortunately, there are no signs of any new move to 
drive them out. At the Secretariat of the League of Nations nothing 
is known about any new exodus. I went into this matter myself 
when I was in Berlin last December, but there again there was 
nothing to show that new emigration was pending. On the contrary, 

I was told, and during the last few days I have heard it assured, that 
not a few of the Jews who left Germany during the last two years 
are now returning to that country, and I have also been told that in 
Paris, according to Government census, there are now only about 
9,000 Cckinan refugees in all, and in Brussels perhaps not more than 
15a to 300 remain. The others have gone to foreign countries, where 
have settled down, or they have returned to Germany. 

I mention these facts as it is, in my opinion, very unwise to 
exaggerate the refugee problem. Exaggeration frightens and tires the 
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public. Personally, I am trying very hard indeed to obtain exact 
figures, especially in connection with the refugees under the care of 
the Nansen Office. I am happy to be able to say that, according to 
the information I have collected little by little, the figures now in my 
possession, though still very impressive, are nevertheless smaller than 
those given a short time ago, when it was estimated that the number 
of refugees under the Nansen Office reached the figure of about one 
milhon. It will interest you to know that as far as it is possible to give 
an approximate estimate the number does not exceed 600,000, of which 
115,000 are Armenians. 

The Nansen Office is struggling day after day to obtain money to 
satisfy the most urgent needs of a large number of these unfortunate 
people. This is the part of my activity that I find the most trying. 
As, at present, the public and the Governments are reluctant to give 
financial assistance to the Office, I have been obliged to propose—and 
the governing body of the Office has approved the proposal—to 
organize an international lottery, the profit derived from which would 
in the first instance be used for the establishment of the Armenian 
refugees in Erivan or elsewhere. Should this effort also prove to be a 
failure the Nansen Office will despair of fulfilling the moral engage¬ 
ment taken by greater powers than itself. 

I have been asked on several occasions whether the Armenians 
transferred to Erivan are really well treated. In this connection I 
cannot do better than to quote the following letters from an Armenian 
organization, copies of which are inserted in the last Report of the 
Nansen Office to the Assembly of the League of Nations: 

“ At the Other End. A telegram sent from Erivan states that the 
Government of Armenia had formed a Commission under the Chair¬ 
manship of Comrade R. Dashtoyan, the Secretary of the Central 
Executive Committee, to receive the immigrants at Batoum, to carry 
them to Haiastan, and setdc them at their destinations. The Federal 
Government of Transcaucasus and Ajaristan will kindly offer housing 
accommodation and other help pending the transport from Batoum 
to Arn^nia. In Erivan itself the city council has arranged the means 
of i\xeption and settlement. The returning people will be settled in 
Nor* Ceserea, Nor Malaria, Nor Arabekir, and other new dries erected 
by the HdrenaktsTkan Unions of the same name. Houses, coopen- 
* **Nor’* in Armenia means "new”; Nor Ceserea— now Ceserea. 
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live dwps, etc., have been prepared for in the course of the last few 
years. Local industries and vast farms are already in operation to 
absorb the new arrivals. Hundreds of scattered families and relatives 
will thus be reunited and new cells of happiness and production of 
wealth constituted. In my view, that is the only road to ‘ collective 
security.’ Civilization will benefit by such practical acts.” 

“ Nor Bewthania. At the southern outlet of the dty of Erivan a 
block of buildings was completed last summer. It forms the nucleus 
of Nor Bewthania, assigned to the immigrants who returned from 
Greece five years ago. Beautiful buildings are gradually rising from 
the sands. Five years ago the ground was a useless steppe; now 
nearly 2,000 people live on their own properties endowed with all 
conveniences. As you approach the settlement you see from a distance 
an inscription on one of the highest buildings. It reads; ‘Nor 
Bewthanian Michnakark’dprots‘ The Secondary School of Nor Bew¬ 
thania.’ It is a happy and thriving community. The children who 
five years ago were wandering hopelessly in the streets of Piraus are 
now a healthy and enthusiastic set of pupils at study and at gymnastics. 
Their parents work in factories and institutions. In the mellow and 
bracing air of Haiastan in the spring you hear songs and music from 
every house. In Nor Bewthania alone there are 1,620 children in the 
schools; many of them attend from the neighbouring quarters.” 

I have also carefully investigated the question of the exercise of 
religion in Erivan. I have been assured from all sides, and especially 
by the Armenian leaders, that in this respect the authorities leave the 
population entirely free to do as it pleases. 

Let me now deal with the situation in Syria. 

I went there last autumn on behalf of the Nansen OfEce and in 
accordance with the wishes repeatedly expressed by the governing 
body of that Office. I am very glad I did so. 1 learned a great deal 
on that voyage, and I have given a r6sum6 of my experiences in a 
Report which has been sent to all the members of the governing body 
of the Office, and to all those who are interested in the matter. More 
especially was it address^ to the organizations which so generously 
granted loans b> the Nansen Office for the construction of housa for 
the sufiering Armenians in Syria. 

Hie total number of Armenian refu^s there u about 135,000. A 
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certain number d diem were already living m the country before the 
disaster which fell upon the Armenians in 1915 and later, but at least 
100,000 cime to Syria when the French army Irft Cilicia in 1921. 
Stricdy speaking, the Nansen Olfitx should have nothing to do with 
this group of refugees as they practically all became local citizens and 
because, as you know, the Office deals only with refugees who are 
State-less. A great number, however, of the newcomers to Syria, 
about 40,000, were without means and without homes. They were 
put into camps, where they erected for themselves huts made of pack¬ 
ing-cases, tin boxes, and sacking. The situation in these camps was 
really terrible. The most elementary principles of hygiene were com¬ 
pletely ignored, and words can give no idea of the state of filth in 
which these people were obliged to live. It was, therefore, soon recog¬ 
nized that something would have to be done for the inhabitants of 
these camps. 

Dr. Nansen was then asked to try and build houses for these 
people, or to setde them in agricultural colonies. After Dr. Nansen’s 
death the Nansen Office continued the work. 

Up to the present 35,000 Armenians have got their homes in 
Aleppo, Beyrout and Alexandretta, and in villages in the country. 
The Office had hoped to be able to complete the work in question by 
the end of 1934, but this proved to be impossible. Even to-day 1,000 
families—or some 4,000 to 5,000 people—are living in the barracks in 
Aleppo and Beyrout. As I said before, I visited the camps in which 
they are living. I never imagined that human beings could live under 
such conditions. The smell, the hideousness, and the unhealthiness 
were appalling. This explains why so many of the inhabitants have 
lost their reason, and why small children, even those two or three 
years of age, are not bigger than babies and cannot stand on their 
feet. In northern countries, in any case, even animals would not be 
allowed to live in such unhealthy lodgings. 

One thing is certain; it will be the shame of humanity if rhes* 
1,000 families are not deliverfd from their wretchedness. 

The local authorities have decided to destroy the remaining bar¬ 
racks, but they have granted the Nans'n Office a new delay in ffie 
hope that houses will 1^ huilt for the inhabitants of the camps. 

Should the organizations which have advanced money xo the Nan¬ 
sen Office be willing to allow it to continue m use the instalments 
repaid by the Armenian ddstors for die purpose, we shall be aUe to 
build houses for the remaiiung families. 
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Up to the ptesent all the families which have secured lodgings have 
obtained the land through the Nansen Office, they themselves paying 
a part of the cost thereof. At present the refugees themselves buy one 
erf the lots earmarked for the purpose, and the representative of the 
Office in Syria advances dtem the money they lack for the construc¬ 
tion of modest houses. This has proved to be the best way to hdp 
these people, and it facilitates the recovery of the money advanced to 
them. They do not become the owners of the land until they have 
completely repaid their loans. It must be said that the Armenians 
show themselves willing and ready to repay the money advanced to 
them. This remark applies also to the Armenians in Greece who have 
been helped by the Office. The recuperation of the advances has, 
however, recently become more difficult owing to the uncertain con¬ 
ditions now existing in Syria generally, and to the effect that that 
situation has had on the minds of the Armenians and of the other 
Christian minorities. 

Before dealing with that situation I must return for a moment to 
the housing of the refugees in Syria. There is in Beyrout and Aleppo 
a certain number of families who are so poor as to be unable to sub¬ 
scribe even the smallest sum towards the construction of lodgings or 
homes. It is hard to have to say so, but I must recognize that it is 
difficult to start building houses for these people free of charge until 
all those who can pay a small amount themselves have obtained their 
houses. All who have experience in these matters agree that if the 
Nansen Office now started building houses for the poorer people 
without cost to them it would be impossible to get those to whom 
advances have been made to repay their loans, and more difficult still 
to persuade those still living in the camps, and who could dispose of 
small amounts, to part with their funds. They would all pretend to 
be the poorest of the poor. You know, as I do myself, that that sort 
of benevolence is demoralizing and dangerous. Nothing should be 
given free unless absolutely necessary. 

Should it be impossible for the British organizations interested in 
this splendid work momentarily to waive the reimbuitemcnt of their 
funds a new appeal will have be made to the world. Unfortunately, 
an appeal made in this connection last year gave no result However, 
I cannot believe that our generation does not feel respondNlity for 
the Armenians and compassbn for them. Dr. Nansen iMt so strongly 
in this matter that shordy before his death he said without heaation 
to a person who was going to Geneva ax a member of the Mandates 
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Gimmission and who asked him if he had anything special to recoin^ 
mend: “ Don’t forget the Armenians." 

The organizations in this country which have helped in the past 
and which continue to assist me are the foUowing: The Armenian 
(Lord Mayor’s) Fund, TTie Friends of Armenia, The Society of 
Friends, and the League of Nations Union; also many private indi¬ 
viduals, as instanced in the very helpful work carried out by Miss 
Roberts. I know that your organization, along with those in the 
Umtcd States of America, have accomplished a great deal in the past, 
and I thank you for this help and pray that it may be an augury for 
fuller support in the future, until unitedly we have liquidated this 
problem which besmirches the name of Christendom. I mention with 
great honour that little Denmark and not much bigger Switzerland 
each send every year to Syria private contributions amounting to 
between £7,000 and ,^10,000. Switzerland has sent her quota through 
that honoured, indefatigable worker and outstanding friend of the 
Armenians for over thirty years, Mr. Kiinzler, who, loyally supported 
by his wife, and with funds received from Switzerland, has already 
built 300 houses for Armenian widows and children, and distributes 
meals daily to over 500 persons, especially old people and children. 

I refuse to believe that it is impossible to find the comparatively 
small amount still necessary to finish the work so well begun by Dr. 
Nansen. I would add that the present situation in Syria is very serious 
owing to the devaluation of the French franc, which has given rise to 
an extraordinary increase in the prices of bread and of the simple 
foodstuffs composing the meals of the people. The number of unem¬ 
ployed has also increased considerably during the last month. I am 
trying to find money to enable me to send a few hundred tons of Hour 
and cases of milk to them, and I have good reason to believe that die 
Armenian benevolent organizations will shordy find funds for this 
purpose. There must be, somewhere, some people of means who 
share the feeling of responsibility which was so strongly expressed 
in Dr. Nansen’s personality I I again call attention to the magnificent 
way in which the Jews are acting on behalf of their suffering brothers, 
b it possible that we Christians are devoid of the same spirit of 
brotherhood? 

I now return to the uncertainty of the situation in Syria. 

You know that France has decided to follow the not very happy 
example of England by giving up her mandate over Syria. She has 
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already concluded one treaty with Syria and another widi Lebanon, 
giving those countries practically complete independence. France will 
maintain troops in Lebanon, but in Syria there will only be two 
aviation camps with small contingents of troops at each camp. Hus 
will be the arrangement for the first 25 years after the treaties have 
come into force, after which the two countries will be free of every 
sort of control. 

In Lebanon the majority of the population is Christian, but only 
by a small margin. In Syria, on the contrary, there is a huge Moslem 
majority. 

The Parliaments of the two countries have approved the treaties, 
which will now be discussed by the Mandates Commission, and finally 
placed before the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

When I visited Syria and Lebanon the elections were in full swing, 
and I witnessed trouble practically everywhere I went. In Tripolis, 
which is in Lebanon but eager to be joined to Syria for commercial, 
religious, and political reasons, the Moslems kept their shops ebsed 
for weeks and obliged the Christian minorities to do likewise. Finally 
they started firing from the roofs to prevent travellers from entering 
the town. In Aleppo things took a serious turn, but order was com¬ 
paratively quickly restored. In Antioch I saw myself how the young 
electors and the mob generally stoned the police sution, and even in 
Beyrout, the residence of the High Commissioner, without the presence 
of the French troops things would have become critical. After a ser¬ 
vice in the mosque where some of the leaders—who, as always on similar 
occasions, remained unpunished—made inflammatory speeches, the 
Moslems, irritated because the Christians in Beyrout had eagerly mani¬ 
fested their joy on the acceptance by Parliament of the treaty with 
France—which the Moslems dislike because it does not give Lebanon 
the same rights as Syria—^turned out and started plundering Christian 
shops, burning motor-cars, and so on, as is the usual thing in such 
circumsunces. The French troops had to be summoned, so much the 
more as the Christians, of course, retaliated and acted in the same 
way as the Moslems. The situation was so serious that the authorities 
were obliged to have the town guarded by the military for a weds 
following the outbreak of the riots. 

According to an old habit, it was said at once that the Armenians 
were responsible for die troubles. 1 looked into the matter very 
closely, and I am abb to say that not only did die Armenians not pro¬ 
mote riots, but they even kq« quiet when the other Christians re- 
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taliated. They were panic-stricken, e^)ecially the women and children, 
and on the fifth day of the riodng the rumour got about that the 
Kurds were coming. As you know, in this part of the world Kurds 
will always try to be present when there is the slightest chance of 
murdering Christians. 

Fortunately, the rumour was false, but the authorities, both dvil 
and religious, had great difficulty in calming down the Armenians 
and in persuading them to go back to their homes. 

I am telling you all this because it proves how frightened the 
Armenians are—I think, with good reason. They seem to believe that 
once France has given up her mandate the Moslems will seize the first 
opportunity available to massacre them. This belief is rather common 
amongst the Christian minorities generally, but it is especially so in 
Syria. As I have already pointed out, the situation is far better m 
Lebanon, where the highest ecclesiasdcal authorities told me that 
should the worst take place the Christians would defend themselves 
and prove themselves able to do so. However that may be, the 
Armenians, even in Beyrout, felt anxiety about the situation, and I was 
asked whether the Nansen Office could not transfer them to Russian. 
Armenia (Erivan). This feeling, of course, was stronger in Syria. In 
Aleppo a deputation very strongly urged the necessity of creating for 
the Armenians a national home, which they could call their very own. 
They could not sec that any country other than the Erivan Republic 
was available for them. 

The situation, however, was worse in that part of Syria called the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, about which so much has been said recently. 
According to the agreement between France and Turkey the Sanjak 
enjoys a sort of local independence of the Syrian Government It is 
more or less directly governed by the High Commissioner, through his 
delegate in Alexandretta. 

According to the treaty prepared between France and Syria this 
semi-autonomy of the Sanjak is to be brought to an end and the Sanjak 
is to become a regular part of Syria under Syrian rule. Turkey has 
very stron^y objected to this, and the whole matter is now under con¬ 
sideration by a specially appointed committee of six mendiers, who 
will have to report on the subject to the Council of the League of 
Nationt. 

When I visited some of the Armenian villages created by the Nan¬ 
sen Office in the Sanjak the elections for die new Parlipment were just 
taking {dace. In some of the villages die Armenians told me that 
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Turkish notsbln had been there and had told them not to tidce part 
in the elections. The Turks themselves, as a matter of &ct, boycotted 
them, and they very graciously told the poor Armenians that they 
diould remember what had happened in the past, and that as Kemal 
Ataturk had decided to take over the Sanjak as a part of Turkey they 
should have no difficulty in imagining what would happen to them 
if they did not abstain from voting. This, of course, was bluff. In 
any case, the Turkish dictator has never said anything to that effect. 
What he claims is that the Sanjak of Alexandretta should not be fully 
incorporated in Syria from an administradve point of view, and that 
the local autonomy should be maintained. He will not allow Turks 
to be put under Syrian—i.e., Arabic—rule. Turkey claims that the 
majonty of the population of the Sanjak is Turkish, but, according to 
official statistics published in October, 1936, the Turks numbered 
exacdy 39 per cent, of the total population (85,000 out of 219,000, the 
number of Armenians being 25,000). 

Personally, I am of the opinion that the best solution would be a 
mandate—French or other—over the whole of the territory of Syria 
and Lebanon, but this docs not appear to be a practical possibility as 
France does not wish to continue. Secondly, I would consider as a 
happy solution the continuation of the local autonomy under the 
League of Nations, which is the propsal of the Swedish Rapporteur 
on the subject. But, in this case, there must be a really effective con¬ 
trol by the delegate and not another tragedy similar to that of the 
High Commission in Dantzig. 

I should feel great anxiety should the Sanjak be simply handed 
over to Syria, especially as th? control of the French troops will be 
withdrawn from the country. From what I have been told in several 
quarters, the sad fact is that the Armenians in the whole of Syria feel 
alarmed, and many of them are trying to sell their properties. In this, 
however, the Nansen Office cannot support them. About eleven mil¬ 
lion French francs have been invested in the construction of houses 
and in the creation of villages for the Armenians, and we must com¬ 
plete die woric. But we must insist also upon an effective protection 
of the Armenians. The increthble scandals which took place towards 
the end of the last (xntury and after 1913, the deportadons, the out- 
ri^t killings, the ill-treatment resulting in death, must not be tot' 
gotten. Dr. Nansen estimated the number of victims only during the 
so-called deportations, which were timply death transports and straight 
murder, at between 800,000 and 1,000,000; whereas Lord Bryce reckons 
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that the number was even higher. He puts it at between 1,000,000 
and 1 , 300 , 000 . 

It is the most elementary duty of Europe, of the League of Nations, 
and of the whole civilized world to take the necessary steps to protect 
the Armenians, if only because they are a people who have suffered, 
more than any other, from the gruesome treatment which has been 
their lot The Christian minorities as a whole should likewise benefit 
by such protection. 

In the treaty between France and Syria the Syrian Government 
guarantees the rights of the minorities, but that is not enough. It 
seems to me that to the League of Nadons France should guarantee 
the loyal execudon of the guarantee given by Syria; nothing less, in 
any case, ought to be expected and demanded. 

What happened in ‘Iraq must not happen again. I know that the 
utuadon in Palestine is a very trying one, and I do not at all envy the 
British Government which is obliged to deal with it and is responsible 
for it, but in Paiesdne the Jews arriving there today must be con¬ 
sidered as newcomers, or intruders, on Arab territory, whereas in Syria 
and Lebanon the Chrisdans have absolutely the same rights as, and 
even better rights than, the Arabs and the Moslems, on the whole, to 
live in the country. 

It is, of course, only a comparatively small matter to protect these 
minorides if the necessary steps are taken, and, personally, I do not 
hesitate in saying that the failure to take these steps would amount to 
a new and a very great scandal. 

The Chairman : I would propose on your behalf a vote of thanks to 
our lecturer for his very interesting lecture. The more you consider 
the refugee problem—whether as a result of the Great War or, more 
recendy, as an outcome of the civil war in Spain—the more difficult 
and even hopeless it appears. It has not been possible, for instance, to 
find a home for the Assyrians. And then there are the Jewish refugees. 
Paiesdne cannot absorb them all, and where is there a country prepared 
to take a large number of them? And so we must feel grateful to 
anpnc who throws all his energies into trying to find soludons for 
these and similar problems. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN ARAB CIVILIZA¬ 
TION AND FOREIGN CULTURE IN THE 
PAST AND TO-DAY 

By MAJOR J. B. GLUBB, O.B.E., M.C. 

Lecture given at the reception in honour of H.H. the Amir Abdullah of 
Transjordan on May 25, 1937, at the Royal Geographical Society's Hall, the 
Right Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., D.S.O., presiding. 

The President, in welcoming His Highness on behalf of the ^iety, said that 
the Amir was one of the distinguished sons of the late Sherif of Mekka, whose 
adherence to the British cause was one of the turning-points in the history of the 
Great War. It was of more importance to<lay that His Highness was a good 
friend of the British Empire, and a good friend both of the Arab peoples over 
whom he ruled and of others beside. Lord Lloyd had recently had the advantage 
of visiting Trans)otdan, and saw there the remarkable progress that country 
enjoyed under His Highness. Among other things, he learned that a fiscal survey 
of the country had just been completed under which a partition of communal 
lands was being successfully carried out. 

The Society also welcomed the presence of H.H. the Sultan of Lahej, whose 
territory is separated as far as possible in Arabia from chose of H.H. the Amir 
who was meeting him there that evening. Also among those present was Sir 
Charles Cox, and the President would voice the warm congratulations of the 
Society on the honour which had just been given him for his work in Transjordan. 

All in the Royal Central Asian Society knew there had never been a period 
when greater interest was taken in Arab countries and politics chan was being 
shown at the present time. Miss Frcya Stark, Mr. Bertram Thomas, and Mr. Fhilby, 
especially in respect of his recent journey to Shabwa, had, by their enterprise, 
awakened renewed interest in the literature and geography, and indeed all that 
pertained to Arabia to-day. All the mote fortunate was it for them to have the 
honour of Their Highnesses' presence to-day at Major Glubb’s lecture. 

His Highness the Amir of Transjordan had acted with his usual wisdom in 
appointing Major Glubb to his Desert Patrol; for there was no one who cared 
more for, or was more interested in, the desert Arab than Major Glubb. He was 
the Society’s first Lawrence Medallist, and that would surely be only one of the 
honours that awaited him. 

I AM sure that you would all have preferred greatly to have heard 
our guest of the evening, His Highness the Amir Abdullah, as 
speaker rather than myself. Unfortunately, however, His Highness 
b our guest, and so we cannot well trouble him to give us a lesson, 
thougji he is a well-known authority on Arab history and literature, I 
should like to state, however, before beginning, that the subject-matter 
of the lecture has been approved by His Highness. 

4 " 


ay 
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geographical Oonaideiatioiu 

I must ask you first of all to glance at a map of the Near and Middle 
East. The most important thing to notice in the map of Northern 
Arabia is that its vital portions are on its northern circumference. The 
Sjrrian Desert forms the heart of Northern Arabia, isolating from one 
another the rich and populated cotmtries of Syria and Palestine on the 
west, ‘Iraq on the east, and Nejd in the south. But whereas these three 
Arabic-speaking countries (for geographical purposes I group Syria, 
Palestine, and Transjordan together), Syria, ‘Iraq, and Nejd, are sepa¬ 
rated from one another by deserts, the first two, Syria and ‘Iraq, are in 
close and intimate contact with Anatolia and Persia. Not only so, but 
Syria, across the Mediterranean, has, throughout all her history, been 
almost as closely connected with Greece, Cyprus, and Egypt as she was 
across the desert with Nejd. 

Nejd itself presents a reverse phenomenon. Whereas the northerly 
Arab countries consist of a desert surrounded by fertile lands. Central 
Arabia consists of fertile lands surrounded by a ring of deserts. The 
settled towns and villages of Nejd are surrounded by a complete circle 
of deserts, from the Syrian Desert, down the Hejaz, round the empty 
quarter, and up again between Central Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

Thus we may expect to find a more or less indigenous Arab culture 
in Nejd, while Syria and ‘Iraq, in more intimate contact with outside 
countries than with the remainder of Arabia, will show a mixture of 
civilizations. 

Aa Sifltoiieal Survey 

A brief glance at the known history of Northern Arabia will confirm 
these conjectures and will show that ‘Iraq, throughout history, has been 
subjected to Persian influence, while Syria and Palestine have been, in 
like manner, divided between European and Arab influence. For the 
purposes of this lecture, however, we are considering the contact between 
Arab civilization and that of Europe. Hence we shall be interested in 
the developments in Syria and Palestine rather than in those in ‘Iraq. 
Let us, then, briefly review the history of Syria and Palestine in the 
light of their position as the meeting-ground of East and West. 

I am not an archa:ologi$t, and thus 1 am unable to discuss prehistoric 
or early Biblical times in Palestine and Syria, but I believe that the 
remains of this period which have come to li^t do indicate that, even in 
very eaiiy ages, the civilization of these countries was influenced by 
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Crete and the iEgean, Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the eighth centuiy 
B.C. came the Assyrian and later the Babylonian conquest These, in 
their turn, were overthrown by the Persian Empire, which we associate 
with Cyrus and Darius. The period of supremacy of all these three 
empires we must consider as one of Oriental political ascendancy. 

In 334 B.C., however, European influence comes in. Alexander the 
Great conquers Syria, Palestine, and Egypt and then Persia itself. And 
for two centuries Greek influence held sway over aU the fertile crescent 
of Northern Arabia—Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and ‘Iraq—not to 
mention Egypt. Of the two Greek dynasties, the Ptolemies held their 
capital at Alexandria, the Seleucids at Antioch in Syria. Thus Greek 
influence was, of course, strongest along the Mediterranean coasts, the 
Nile delta, Palestine west of the Jordan, and Syria west of Lebanon. 
But it extended all over Northern Arabia. Many Greek cities were 
founded in ‘Iraq, the greatest being Seleucia on the Tigris, twelve miles 
below the site of modern Baghdad. The Greek political contrefl of 
Mesopotamia lasted for nearly 200 years, being Anally overthrown in 
about 150 B.C. by the Arsacid dynasty under Mithridates I. Thus from 
150 B.c. onwards Mesopotamia parts company from Syria and remains 
Oriental. 

In Palestine an intensely interesting struggle ensues between the 
civilization of the Jews, Samaritans, and Phoenicians and the newly 
arrived Greek European culture. The inhabitants of Palestine pos¬ 
sessed a culture which, even if somewhat mixed, was preponderandy 
Arab and Eastern. But a vigorous Hellenizing party soon arose 
amongst the Jews and Samaritans. These Hellcnizers were chiefly of 
the ruling classes, even the brothers of the ruling high priests of the 
Jews. It is amusing to read that the Hellenizing Jews incurrol the 
resentment of the old-fashioned by wearing hats and by introducing 
Greek sports and gymnasia. History has a way of repeating itself, not 
only in its principles, but in many quaint if unimportant details. The 
wearing of hats and the playing of football in the East to-day will recall 
this complaint against Hellcnized Jews 2,300 years ago. 

A more important feature of this struggle, and one which we shall 
refer to again later on, is the fact that it was the ruling classes, particu¬ 
larly in the cities, who imitated the Greeks, while the peasants and the 
country people clung to their old religion and customs. When the 
reaction to Greek influence resulted in the rebellion of Judas Macnihsrus, 
his adherents serm to have been mosdy the peasants of Palestine, still 
de»‘ply attached to their old Oriental lie. The struggle between East 
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and West continued in Palestine, although, in 63 b.c., Pompey captured 
Jerusalem, and Rome replaced the Greek dynasties of Egypt and Syria. 
The Jews rebelled once more against the Romans, and in 70 a.d. 
Jerusalem was destroyed. 

I have referred at some length to events in Palestine, owing to the 
peculiarly interesting nature of the struggle in that country between 
Eastern and Western culture in the 300 years preceding the birth of 
Christ, but it must not be thought that the spread of Greek culture was 
limited to Palestine. On the contrary, Syria was even more intensively 
Hellenized. 

From the expulsion of the Jews in 135 a.d. until the year 611 a.d., 
European influence seems to be paramount, especially west of the 
Jordan and of Lebanon. Nevertheless, it seems probable that, even 
at this time, the lower classes remained essentially unchanged. One of 
the most remarkable confirmations of this surmise is, I think, provided 
by certain place names. Thus Amman was known as Ammon in 
Biblical days, but was renamed by the Greeks Philadelphia, and re¬ 
mained Philadelphia for about 700 years. Yet with the Arab-lslamic 
conquest we find its name reverting to Amman, a name it carries to this 
day. I suppose the Arabs must have called it Ammon all the time, 
unaffected by the language of the Romanized ruling classes. The 
same applies to Beisan, called by the Greeks Scythopolis, but reverting 
to its ancient name after the Arab conquest. 

The Arab Spirit of Ne}d 

At the beginning of this lecture I pointed out that Northern Arabia 
was bounded on the south by Nejd, the fertile desert-encircled heart of 
the Arabian peninsula. Surrounded on all sides by deserts, we should 
expect to find in Nejd an indigenous Arab culture. And we are not 
disappointed. The remoter history of Central Arabia is vague, and I 
will not trouble you with it. But we know enough of it shortly before 
the rise of Islam in the seventh century a.d. to recognize that it pos¬ 
sessed a distinct and peculiar culture and religion. In spite of the 
proximity of the great monotheistic religions, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Zoroastrianism, the Arabs of Nejd and the Hejaz had remained 
pantheisde. Apart from their religion, their culture was of the type 
more or less common to all nomadic people in history, and distinguished 
by the characterisdes of love of war for the sake of glory, lavish 
generosity and improvidence, and a romantic atdtude to women. 

While Palestine, and Syria west of Lebanon, seemed id have been 
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Romanized for centuries, and the Arab spirit of chivalry and glory 
remained unchanged in Nejd, Transjordan, as usual, was half Arab and 
half Palestinian. Here in later Roman times reigned a half-independent 
Arab dynasty, the Ghassanides. A similar Arab dynasty under the pro¬ 
tection of Persia governed the western marches of Mesopotamia. The 
two dynasties, protected respectively by Rome and Persia, carried on 
unending knighdy warfare in the Syrian Desert, according to Nejdi 
custom. 

This Nejd culture, hitherto confined to such a narrow area, was soon 
to sweep half across the world. In 622 a.d. Muhammad, the son of 
Abdulla of the Arab tribe of Qureish, attempted to preach monotheism 
in Mecca, and was driven out by the inhabitants. He took refuge in the 
neighbouring city of Medina, waged war on Mecca, and before his death 
in 632 A.D. had conquered the whole of Central Arabia. After his death, 
and under the leadership of his successors, the Moslem arms were 
carried into Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, to India, and westwards across 
North Africa to Morocco, Spain, and the south of France. Syria was 
one of the first to fall, and the decisive battle of the Yarmuk was fought 
in 636 A.D. Not only so, but in 661 a.d. the capital of the mighty 
Moslem Empire was transferred from Mecca to Damascus. The wheel 
had spun full circle, and Syria had become the centre of the greatest 
Eastern empire the world had yet seen. 

In 327 B.c. Alexander the Great had carried Europeanization to the 
plains of India. A thousand years later the East had her revenge when 
the Arab armies carried their triumphant banners into Southern France. 

Moilem Supremacy and Decline 

Just as, for about a thousand years, Europe had influenced Western 
Asia through Greece and Rome, so, for about a thousand years follow¬ 
ing the rise of Islam, Asia influenced Europe. This cultural influence 
was exercised at first by the Arabs themselves, and later on by Arab 
religion and institutions which the Ottoman Empire adopted. The 
ode began to turn once more in favour of Europe about the seventeenth 
century. In the last three hundred years the industrial revolution in 
Europe has created such wealth as to give the West once more a 
dominating position. 

Knnpetn luflaence To-d«y 

To-day the educated classes in Northern Arabia have been greatly 
influenced by European culture. In such cases a danger exists that 
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wmc of the adopted foreign culture may not be suited to local con¬ 
ditions. A further complication arises where the influence is chiefly 
confined to the educated classes, thereby causing a wide cultural rift 
between the educated and uneducated classes, a peculiar state of affairs 
which esists to-day in many parts of the Arab countries. 

Such changes are not, indeed, unprecedented in history. 1 may 
again remind you of the Jewish Hellenizers 200 years before Christ, 
who wore hats and went in for Greek gymnastics, thereby becoming 
estranged from the majority of their countrymen. Doubtless the upper 
classes of Palestine and Syria became later largely Romanized. And 
yet the reappearance of the Arab place names after so many hundred 
years of Roman names seems to indicate that the lower classes were 
Arabs all the time. Similarly, when the Arabs conquered Spain, the 
ruling classes of Western Europe hastened to imitate them in chivalry, 
hospitality for all, and a romantic attitude towards women and court¬ 
ship. But I suspect that the lower classes remained much the same as 
they had been in Roman days. 

Again, we find an illustration in Ireland. Here the upper classes 
were largely Anglicized, were educated at Eton, went into the army, 
and were unrecognizable from the English upper classes. But the Irish 
peasant remained absolutely distinct in cljpracter from the English, and 
the Irish rebels were, like the followers of Judas Maccabacus, mostly 
of the lower classses of society. Thus we may see that the spread of 
foreign influence among the ruling classes of Northern Arabia is not 
without historical precedent. And the point of interest to us is this; 
in all our past examples it is the persistent adherence of the peasants to 
the national culture which has ultimately triumphed. 

lutem and Western Oultures 

A culture or a dvilization is a difficult thing to define, and in trying 
to analyze the characteristics of European and Arab culture I feel that I 
may have embarked on a task beyond my powers. If so, I can only 
ask your indulgence, both for my errors and for my boldness. 

The English have, perhaps, an unenviable reputation in Europe for 
wanting to tell other nations how they should behave. I hope I have 
avoided this pitfall. My object in general has been to endeavour to 
define the difference between the two points of view. But I must admit 
to a personal opinion on these subjects, which can, perhaps, be sum¬ 
marized in a ptose attributed to Mr. Gandhi: “ I should make use of 
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indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects." 

I ht^x: that I shall not give offence to anyone by what I say. I 
suppose that anything I say about the English reflects equally on myself. 
As regards the Arabs, I trust that they will treat me with patience: 
firstly, because I have lived half my life amongst Arabs, and thus I 
consider Arabia as a second country to me; and, secondly, because I 
have not advised them to imitate the English, but rather the reverse. 

I have never believed Aat East is East and West is West^ and I do 
not believe that dicre is any hard and fast line between Europeans and 
Asiatia. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this lecture I think that we 
shall find that we can deduce certain principal characterisdcs between 
the typical present civilization of Western Europe and the traditional 
culture of the Arabs. I propose, therefore, to discuss the subject under 
the following heads: 

(1) Government. 

(2) Patriotism and nationalism. 

(3) The administration of justice. 

(4) Military training. 

(5) Business and industry. 

(6) Morality in general. 

When considering each subject, I will first endeavour to define the 
principal characteristics of the European and Arab traditional points of 
view. I will also, though with some hesitation, put forward my own 
comments on each subject in turn. 

Government 

In endeavouring to define, in a few words, the characterisdcs of 
government in Europe and in the Arab countries, I should say that 
Western European government is impersonal, inhuman, but perfectly 
organized. It runs like a machine. Eastan government is more 
personal, more human, less mechanical, less bound by red tape, but 
more exposed to breakdown through human failures. 

Let us first consider the advantages of the Western over the Eastern 
type of government Here everything has been thought out and laid 
down with the minutest accuracy. Taxes, for erample, are carefully 
worked out in advance so that the revenue balances die expenditure. 
The most advantageous percentages of taxation to be imposed on every 
salary and every form of commerce have been calculated on the basis of 
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patt Btatittici, so that neither the taxpayer be overburdened nor buaness 
killed, and yet, at the same tim^ the Treasury obtain as much money 
as it can. But all this is done by legions of invisible people. The tax¬ 
payer fills in forms, writes cheques, or sticks stamps on a card, but there 
is no human being for him to deal with. The machine keeps turning, 
without either cruelty or mercy. No man has the power either to 
oppress him or to have pity. 

In the East the reverse system is often followed. Government is less 
carefully organized, the incidence of taxation is less uniform. But the 
system is more human. Subjects like to have a man to appeal to—a 
man who can listen to their sorrows and grievances, and who, by 
using his own common sense, has the power to remit a tax there or to 
inaease it here. 

But you may think—and doubtless rightly—that this is a dangerous 
power to give to one man. But does not the need produce the man? 
Or rather does not “ mechanical ” government destroy the man? Is it 
not possible that the very perfection of our machinery of government 
is destroying our capacity to rule? In Arabia people subject to a 
mechanized government (if I may use the term) complain of the im¬ 
possibility of finding anyone responsible. The Arab wishes to explain 
his grievances to a man, but there is no such man. He interviews 
many carefully dressed, impassive employees seated at their desks, but 
none can help him. They all refer him to someone else or to a volume 
of laws or to files of correspondence. Even a Cabinet Minister, should 
he ever reach him, will take refuge behind the improbability of 
Parliament agreeing, or will put him off by promising a committee 
of enquiry. 

Mechanical government saves us from the worst forms of oppression, 
but it also to some extent prevents us from producing great men. And 
when it comes to self-sacrifice and service, does not man really prefer to 
follow a prince or a saint rather than a consutudon or a book of laws? 
Perhaps all human nature is so. In England, having so adjusted our 
laws and consdtudon that everything is automadc and no man solely 
responsible, we then stand twenty-four hours in the streets to cheer die 
King. The Arabs at least, I believe, do gready prefer to follow men 
and not machines. Yet in 'Iraq, Transjordan, and Egypt we find 
oonstitudons established on the Bridsh model to the smallest detail. 

But here an important point must be noted. This introduedon of 
European methods is nothing to do with direct European polidcal 
influence. Turkey, Persia, Japan, and China, independent Aaadc 
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natkuu, have been the first to introduce European methods and to throw 
awaj' many of their traditional usages. Throughout the whole of this 
lecture I refer to cultural and not to direct plitical influence, such as 
European colonization or the mandate system, although my own 
experience has necessarily been chiefly in countries where European 
political influence existed. 

It may prhaps seem to you a paradox, but I believe that Arabs like 
to be ruled by men, not by laws or committees; but at the same time 
they are the most outspken and democratic of races. They are no 
respecters of person, still less of ceremonies, pmp, or snobbery, and 
even less of set laws or the book of words. There is a famous verse in 
a poem by the first Ibn Rashid that— 

“ The rule of men does not come by ink or paper, 

But by striking with the sword and avoiding transgression.” 

Another paradox: the Arabs have no class distinctions, but they prob¬ 
ably take more pride in genealogy than any race on earth. 

The Arab princes of the old school reflea, in their manners, these 
peculiarities of their subjects. Perhaps in many ways autocratic, they 
are, at the same time, the most demoaatic rulers in existence. They 
move freely amongst their subjects almost without escort and without 
ceremony, as do English kings. They spak and shake hands with high 
and low, and must be prepared to defend their actions before the out- 
spken criticism of their subjects. 

In brief, the Arab, with his sharp wit and pnetrating criticisms, is 
not to be bluffed by an ancient ceremonial or by mediaeval splendour. 
He wants to see the man who aspires to rule. And seeking, as he does, 
a man, he will feel even less respet for a committee or a code of laws. 

The ideal Arab ruler of history was, prhaps, Saladin—pious, brave, 
generous, gentle, courteous, and accessible to all. Who would not die 
for such a man ? 


Fatrlotifm and NationaUam 

Greece and Rome, in historical times, bequeathed to Europ the 
ideal of civic virtues and the sacrifice of seif for the common good. Hie 
Arab, with his independent spirit and his love of personal freedom, is 
an individualist. He might, perhaps, prefit from the example of Europ 
in learning the self-sacrifice of the individual for the public good. 

It is noticeaUe that, while these dvic virtues were so gready paised 
in Roman times, they are little in evidence in the Middle Ages in 
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Eun^, when the ideal of personal honour and knight-errantry rej^ced 
the Roman idea of patriotism. 

In Roman times, however, the diplomatic situation was somewhat 
difierent from that in the world to-day. For many centuries Rome was 
almost mistress of the world. To fight for Rome, therefore, was to 
serve the cause of law and order and civilization against primidve 
Africans or savage German tribes. Only the Persian Empire at times 
aspired to rival Rome. 

To-day, however, with the world divided into dozens of jealous 
governments and nations, this ideal of patriotism carried to extremes has 
produced intense hatreds and rivalries. These were unknown until 
recently in Arabia and, indeed, throughout Asia. Hatred existed, it is 
true, between rival rulers and rival religions, but the idea of compact, 
self-contained nationalities like Italy, France, or Germany is a modern 
European one. We who live under the shadow of this fear cannot but 
lament the possibility that Asia may follow Europe along the same road. 
The first signs—Customs barriers, passport restrictions, conscription, 
armament, jealousy, fear—sometimes seem to be already discernible. 

Justice 

Arab methods of justice differ from those of Western Europe in the 
same manner as do their systems of government—namely, they rely on 
the human touch more than on a complicated code of laws, so inclined 
to destroy the initiative, even the interest, of the judge. One of the most 
attractive peculiariocs of many Arab systems of government is the 
manner in which governors will sit in open mijlis at certain times of the 
day, ready to hear complaints from the poorest and meanest of their 
subjects. 

The motives for the commission of a enme, the circumstances of 
the offender, his character and past history, and a host of other con¬ 
siderations, are so varied that it is impossible, one often feels, to lay 
down any fixed punishment for any given offence. The psychological 
condition of the offender is often such that conviction or imprisonment 
will serve only to make him a hardened criminal. Yet as a magistrate 
even a senior official is haunted by the fear that he must convict and 
imprison because the law expects it In fact, if he did not do so he 
would probably not long remain a magistrate. It requires definite 
moral courage to resist this system of trial and putiishment, even if 
such resistance be " legal," because die European system is the rule of 
fixed law to the exclusion of human initiative. 
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Not only, however, does ^e imposition of European laws and law 
courts on the Arabs destroy the initiative of judges, but it has also 
impMed on the people a complete system of laws which they are trften 
unable to understand. The educated classes have often gsuned European 
law degrees, and are doubtless expert lawyers and judges. But they are 
thereby separated by a wide gulf from their fellow-countrymen. Per¬ 
haps four fellaheen or bedouins out of five who come before a law court 
of this type are unable even to undentand what the whole procedure is 
about. I have known many cases where men have been sentenced for 
a crime of which they were innocent, when the means of proving their 
innocence were at hand, because they never clearly understood the 
procedure. 

Further, the impression on such a people of a strange code of 
laws creates a large class of lawyers. It is like a religion of which the 
prayers must be recited in a dead language, known only to the priests. 
The poor and uneducated are obliged to resort to a local lawyer, who 
often mulcts them in the process. 

This imposition on the common people of foreign laws produces 
yet another result—non-co-operation. In proportion as the laws ad¬ 
ministered by the courts are strange and incomprehensible, the lower 
classes make every effon to keep out of them. I remember a case 
where two young men, cousins, belonging to an Arab tribe, had a 
violent quarrel. One, in a moment of passion, stabbed the other 
with a dagger and killed him. An informer told the police, and 
out came a police officer, the public prosecutor, and the doctor. The 
murderer was arrested. But everybody in the tribe swore that the man 
had been killed by a thief who crept into his tent at night. No evidence 
against the murderer was forthcoming, and he was released. A month 
later both parties to the case came to me, explained how the murder had 
oecurred, introduced the murderer, and asked me to stand security for 
the payment of blood money. Surely there must be something wrong 
with a legal system under which the father and mother of a murdered 
boy perjure themselves by swearing to the innocence of the murderer of 
their son in order to avoid going to the law courts. 

Not only, however, are the legal methods of Europe incompre- 
hennble to Arab peasantry, but the actions considered in such law to be 
crimes are often not so according to local opinion, and vice versa. For 
example, if we consider the crime of assault. The degree of ifnportance 
of such a crime in Arab cujioiu depends on many omsiderationt. To 
strike a man’s guest in the house of hit host is a very seriout offence 
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againtt the host. In European law no offence has been committed 
against the host, only against the pierson assaulted. 

Why, it may be asked, have laws so unsuited to the population been 
introduced? Owing, as it seems to me, to a failure to differentiate 
clearly between what is suitable and what is unsuitable when borrowing 
ideas from Europe. I would remind you once more of Mr. Gandhi’s 
phrase: “ I should make use of indigenous institutions and serve them 
by curing them of their proved defects.” 

This should not be difficult, because two elaborate codes of law 
already exist in Arabia (without adding a third)—namely, the Sheria, 
or religious law, and Arab customary law. Let us try, if we can, to take 
Mr. Gandhi’s advice and make use of these, at the same time gradually 
curing them of their proved defects. If we introduce an entirely new 
and ready-made set of laws, they will probably be entirely unsuitable, 
will certainly cause injustice for a long time owing to being imperfectly 
understood, and may well be rendered ineffective by the non<o-opera- 
tion of the inhabitants. But even if these new laws were the best, I 
would sooner start with the indigenous institutions and approximate 
them gradually to the new form by a process of building up on existing 
foundations. For murder, for example, Arab customary law prescribes 
no punishment to be inflicted by the State. The relatives of the mur¬ 
dered man may kill a relative of the original murderer in revenge. To 
avoid this fate the relatives of the murderer must go into exile for a 
number ot years, after which a reconciliation may be effected by the 
payment of a large sum in blood money. This will be thought a 
primitive and savage system. Should we, then, introduce murder legis¬ 
lation similar to that in force in England ? I think not. If we do, the 
parties to the case simply refuse to co-operate, as they did in the murder 
case which I have described above. 

Let us see if we can build up a better system out of these old 
customs. Firstly, counter-murder must be immediately forbidden. 'This 
can be done, because customary law prescribes an alternative—exile and 
ultimate compensation. The murderer and his relatives are removed 
into exile under police escort. 'This in itself is a considerable penalty. 
Secondly, the system of separating the criminal and civil parts the 
case must be avoided, because the relatives of the victim do not regard 
Government action as revenge for them. Therefore they will not be 
intciested in a criminal court case and will not assist to obtain a con¬ 
viction. 'Ilie trial should take place before a local Arab jury, and if the 
accused is not convicted by this jury the relatives of the victim will not 
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get blood money. Thus the plaindSs are bound to plead and secure a 
conviction. The murderer will be sentenced to pay a large sum and to 
remain in exile lor a number of years. This in itself is a very heavy 
punishment But there is no objection here to giving a Government 
magistrate certain powers of punishment over a mao convicted by a 
local court to pay blood money. You will see the significance of this 
point If it were a Europeanized Government trial, no one would 
give evidence. But the plaintiffs will establish their claim to blood 
money in an Arab court. You may thus be certain of getting the 
right man convicted. Then put a punishment of your own on top. 
But there is no use hanging the man. The whole system is based on 
a life, for a life, or equivalent compensation. If Government, a third 
party, intervenes and kills a man, it will often upset the whole affair. 

The basic idea is a building up on existing institutions with the 
help and approval of the people. The laws of England have been, and 
are being, evolved continuously by similar methods. But this method is 
temporarily discredited in some Arab countries, and to introduce com¬ 
plete codes of law from Europe is now the fashion, with the result that 
the bewildered peasant either suffers injustice or refuses to co-operate 
at all. 


The Obstacle of Distance 

Another point of great importance in dealing with the administra¬ 
tion of justice is that of distance. A formal administration of justice 
must usually take place in a specified building fitted up as a law court, 
and with the documents, registers, and appurtenances at band. This is 
easy enough in most European countries, where towns are many and 
are connected by buses, trams, and trains. But many Arab countries are 
much larger, towns are further apart, and public conveyances are rarer. 
This fact gives an enormous advantage to an inhabitant of a large town 
as against a countryman. To the former it is no trouble to call in at the 
law courts, which may be only two streets away from his house. But 
if the townsman’s opponent is a countryman, the latter may have 
an eight- or twelve-hours’ ride on a horse the day before the hearing, 
and be absent from his home for three days. I have often known 
countrymen lose cases against townsmen by default because they were 
sick of riding backwards and forwards to mwn. Abandonment of 
formality makes it possible to hold improvised courts in a tent or in 
the shade of a tree or under the lee of a motor-car. I believe that in all 
Arab rural districts magistrate* should tour the country and setde 
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minor caaes summarily. But I know of no case where this is done, 
either in ‘Iraq, Syria, Palestine, or Transjordan. The reason is that 
all eyes are fixed on the European law courts. There is not enough 
adaptability, it seems to me, nor accommodation to local conditions. 


MUitaiy Training and Social Olaaaea 

We are ail so accustomed to consider armies as consisting of ofificers 
and men that it rarely occurs to us to question the wisdom of such an 
arrangement. And yet this organization is largely a modern European 
development, based, 1 presume, on the feudal system. I do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that an army should be without commanders. 
The severest discipline may be maintained between a private soldier, a 
sergeant, and a warrant officer, but there is no social bar, whereas the 
strictest social bar (based on the status of their families in private life) 
divides the most junior officer from the most senior “ other rank.” In 
Arabia, however, no such class distinctions exist. Combined with a 
great respect for genealogy, and quite a ready obedience to authority, 
the Arabs are one of the most naturally democratic races in the world. 
The attempted creation of an "officer class ” is, in my opinion, an error 
because it does not represent any division of social classes in civil life, 
but is merely an imitation of European institudons. And I have found 
no weakening of discipline to result from abandoning these restrictions. 
This is beause Arabs are not “ class conscious." Surely to introduce 
these distinctions amongst them would be a mistake. 

The second point to which I should refer in military training is that 
of clothing. This sometimes seems at first sight to be merely a super¬ 
ficial matter, but it does not, on mature consideration, prove to be so. 
A change of clothing signifies that the wearer has abandoned his senti¬ 
mental attachment to the past. It is an open confession of faith; he 
seeks to be Europeanized. 

From a practical point of view, Arab clothing seems to me much 
more suited to Arabia than is European clothing. Being largely white, 
voluminous, and loose, it is ideal for a hot, dry climate. The kerchief 
or keffiya worn on the head gives excellent protection from the sun. 
Tight coats and trousers and hats are supremely unsuitable. Again, a 
change of clothing necessitates a change of life, because in tight Euro¬ 
pean clothes it is impossible to sit on the ground. Chairs, tables, and 
beds become a necessity to people wearing European clothes. There is 
no great advantage in furniture, that I can see. A room well carpeted, 
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with low diwans anti cushioos, is more comfortable than most European 
drawing-rooms. 

In the military sphere the wearing of European clothes become* even 
more ridiculous. Ihe rank and file of the army are of the poorer classes, 
who wear Arab clothing and live in homes without European furniture. 
When they becmne soldiers they are made to wear tight breeches in 
which they cannot sit down. People who all their lives go barefoot or 
wear sandals are made to wear boots. Again, Arab clothing, being 
loose and voluminous, if supplemented by an Arab sheepskin cloak, is 
ideal for sleeping out on the ground in any weather. Tight European 
clothes are very uncomfortable to sleep in and cannot be wrapped 
around the wearer like a cloak. As a result, Arab uoops dressed in 
European clothes suffer considerably when they sleep out, and, more¬ 
over, have to carry blankets, waterproof sheets, tents, and all the 
paraphernalia necessitated by the unsuitability of their garments for 
campaigning. 

What, now, are the essential lessons which Eastern soldiers can learn 
from Europe? The first is detailed organization, method, and disci¬ 
pline. This is ensured by mental and moral training, and does not 
necessitate the introduedon either of foreign social disdnedons or of 
foreign dress. The second lesson they require is the use of scientific 
weapns—motor transport, machine-guns, artillery, wireless, and air¬ 
craft. I believe that it is possible for Arab troops to learn the lessons 
which Europe can teach in organizadon, discipline, and sciendfic 
weapons, without departing from their hereditary customs, manners, 
and dress. Indeed, certain small forces trained on these lines do exist 
in various Arab countries, including Transjordan. But in the majority 
of cases a close and detailed imitadon of European military methods 
is attempted, with very little modification for local tradidons. 


Business and Industry 

The industrial revoludon took Europe unawares. The invention of 
machinery suddenly brought undreamt-of wealth within the power of 
the successful exploiters of machines, and the temptadon was too great. 
It thus led to an age of materialism and a sordid struggle for money, 
which brought in its train: 

(i) Extreme wealth and extreme poverty side by side, leading to 
hostility between capital and labour, industrial disputes, class hatred 
and revolution. 
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(3) Unemployinent and the gradual disappearance of the small 
independent men. So that the greater part of the poor became wage 
labourers with no interest, no responsibility, and no security. 

( 3 ) The concentration of the population in towns, leading to slums 
and unnatural conditions of life. 

We all see and lament these conditions in £ur<^ and struggle rather 
hopelessly m find a solution. But industrialism is only now beginning 
to make its first appearance in the East. Could not these now-known 
evils of industrialization be avoided when making a start in new 
countries? Yet one secs work commencing exacdy as it did in Europe, 
and already the same talk of strikes and rivalry. Industry, like the 
Bourbons, has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 

The Moral Outlook 

In a manner ail these subjects which we have discussed—government, 
justice, business, the army, patriotism—are superficial. They are, so to 
speak, a fashion of imitation, not a fundamental change of character. 
But, in a way, it seems to me that the most serious thing of ail is that 
the example of Europe appears to be undermining the moral sense of 
the Arabs. One of the most significant things which have struck me in 
recent years is the frequency with which Arabs, when recommending 
some course to Europeans, will say: “ Of course, we know that every¬ 
body in this world seeks only his own interest, but the suggestion which 
I make to you will bring you profit." If they wrote this in the Press or 
used it in politics, one might think it was propaganda. But they seem 
genuinely to think that the trump card in argument with a European is 
his private gain. They use it to a European whom they want to 
convince. 

The Arabs see Europe powerful and successful, and they look for the 
causes of this success. Some think they have found it—in Europe every 
nation and individual is ruthlessly engaged in seeking its or his own 
personal advantage, irrespective of all other considerations. 

As a result, the more Arabs come in contact with Europeans, the 
more they desire money. Generosity and hospitality are two qualities 
which have been characterisrics of the Arabs for centuries, but they seem 
to lose them gradually when they come under the influence of European 
civilization. Before the war few Arab country towns contained any 
food shops at all. All travellers were entertained as guests. I btve 
always ftmnd the Arabs a most humane, kind, and tender-hearted race. 
The poor, the old, the blind are supported willingly by ail, and not 
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only they, but even the abie^xxiied idle and improvident No man 
can go hungry os long as dieie is an Arab anywhere who has food. 
While the Arabs are pictured m the wwld as fighters and plunderers, 1 
have found them myself to be a gentle, a generous, and a philosophical 
people. 

There is one other peculiar characteristic of the real Arab—his 
sensitiveness to an appeal. I think that this is very rarely referred to, 
and still more rarely understood, by Europeans. The latter are inclined 
to try and persuade by argument or calculation, and they utterly fail to 
convince. But put an Arab on his metal, appeal to his honour, or ask 
his help, and he will, as often as not, with a noble gesture, give you all 
that you asked or more. The Arab, naturally generous, compassionate, 
and sensitive, seems under European influence to abandon some of his 
greatest virtues. 

Summary 

I would summarize the impressions which I wish to convey as 
follows; 

Firsdy, European cultural influence is at present strong in Western 
Asia. This is probably only a passing phase. History shows us that 
Asian culture has influenced Europe and European culture has in¬ 
fluenced Asia, during alternate periods of almost equal length in the 
past. Such influence is usually exerted principally on the educated 
classes, to whom alone foreign culture is accessible. The peasant 
classes seem often to have been almost unaflccted, and eventually to 
have caused a return to the original native culture. 

Secondly, if we consider the present state of Western Asia, we may 
concede that the Arabs can profit from European assistance, notably in 
organization and in scientific methods; perhaps also in certain civic 
virtues of public service, if they be not so exaggerated as to develop 
into extreme nationalism. But in other directions the Arabs have 
different U'aditions of government, justice, and military service. I 
venture to suggest that these traditions should only be gradually modi¬ 
fied where they have been proved unsuited to local conditions, and 
should not be swept away wholesale to give place to European ideas. 

TTiirdly, the Arabs have a low idea of European morality, their 
impression being that Europeans are cynically pursuant of their own 
interests alone. Unless Eurc^)ean$ can set a higher standard than this, 
their influence cannot benefit the Arabs in the moral sphere. When 
the {Kedominance lay with the Arabs they gave Europe chivalry. Let 
us hope that, in return, Europe wiU not give them materialism. 

28 
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The President threw the meeting open for questions. 

Mr. J. C. French : Might I ask Major Glubb if there is much land 
in Arabia, especially in Transjordan, that has not yet been occupied? 

The Lecturer : I do not know of any such land at the present time. 
1 do not know of any cultivable land that is not owned or worked by 
someone, although I am not an agricultural expert to say whether all 
the land is producing its greatest possible output of aops. 

The President : We have listened with real interest to Major GluW) 
this evening, and what struck me most was the profound insight he 
showed into Arab customs and ways. We shall find in it food for a 
great deal of reflection when it appears in the Journal, and enough 
material for a dozen further lectures. 

One can recall profound changes in ways of life and administration 
ever since 1914. Seeing His Highness in this room this evening reminds 
me of a meeting in Cairo in 1914 between His Highness, Lord 
Kitchener and Sir Ronald Storrs. No one at that meeting, even with 
the most highly developed sense of romance, could possibly have fore¬ 
seen the immense changes which twenty years would show in the Near 
East. It is almost frightening for us now to think what the next 
twenty years will bring forth of profound changes in that region. The 
central point over which His Highness rules seems alone to be free 
from the elements of instability which show themselves in all the 
surrounding countries. 

We would offer him our very warmest greetings and our gratitude 
to him for the many kindnesses he has shown in the past and to-day to 
British guests in his country. If His Highness will allow me to say so; 
we all feel that “ Ismuhu Sherif, Shakhsuhu Sherif, Nafsuhu Sherif ” 
may more properly be said of His Highness than of almost anyone we 
know. “ His name is noble, his character is noble, and he himself is 
noble.” 



THE STRATEGIC PRINCIPLES OF LORD 
LYTTON’S AFGHAN POLICY 

By JAMES J. ALLAN 

S OUND historical opinion has correctly assigned to Lord Lytton 
the major respnsibility for the second Anglo-Afghan War of 
1878-1879. The Viceroy’s actions at that time of crisis were so 
precipitate that such a conclusion is almost inescapable. However, it 
will be worth-while to review this period in the light of available 
material in order to present the principles actuating Lytton’s policy 
towards Afghanistan. It is hoped that this will serve not only to 
clarify events leading to the outbreak of hosdlities between England 
and Afghanistan in 1878, but will enable us to follow Lytton’s own 
reasoning as portrayed in his despatches to the India Office. 

It will be well to indicate briefly the peculiar situation facing Lytton 
when he assumed the high office of Viceroy of India in 1876. The 
previous few years had been a time of some uncertainty in Indian 
foreign policy, especially in regard to reladons with Afghanistan. 
That uncertainty had ended with the advent of the Disraeli Govern¬ 
ment in the spring of 1874. Lord Northbrook, Lytton’s predecessor, 
had resigned rather than carry out the policy now indicated. How¬ 
ever, it would appear that a consistent and clear-cut policy towards 
Afghanistan and other Central Asian countries was desirable. Russia 
was aggressively condnuing her advance in Turkestan, inaugurated 
for definite and well-known reasons after the Crimean War. The 
latest step had been the annexadon of Khiva in 1873. Although such 
a move undoubtedly contributed to the tranquillity of Central Asian 
polidcs and had been clearly foreshadowed by past Russian acts, yet it 
was effected only a few months after Shuvalov had given Granville a 
definite promise to the contrary. Certainly this did not calm the 
apprehension of either the Foreign Office or the India Office. 

The quesdon was where would Russia stop—at the northern or 
southern Afghan fronder? With the protection of die North-West 
Frontier of India looming so large in British policy during the late 
nineteenth century, this was a vital matter for England and India. 
It was imperative that some definite plan be evolved; one taking into 
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account the results of the meeting of British and Rusaan spheres of 
influence in Central Asia. A decision had to be made. This decision 
was the work of Disraeli and Salisbury, and after 1874 England was 
committed to an active programme. Lytton was the enthusiastic in¬ 
strument of the new “ forward policy and he went to India with 
definite instructions to that effect In spite of the fact that he was a 
zealous, if not impulsive, advocate, his programme towards Afghani¬ 
stan received the support, and, in its initial stages, or until its dangers 
became evident, the encouragement of the Home Government 

The point around which most of the controversy of Lytton’s ad¬ 
ministration has arisen is his handling of Afghan relations in the 
autumn of 1878. In that year the Central Asian problem became, more 
than ever, definitely interwoven with the Straits Question. Disraeli’s 
hosdlity towards Russia, evidenced by numerous and familiar measures 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish War, led to counter-actions on the 
part of Russia in Turkestan, especially in the region of Transcaspia.* 
Moreover, England's hostile attitude at Constantinople, in the spring 
of 1878, was the direct cause of General Stolietov’s presence at Cabul. 
And Stolietov at Cabul aroused Lytton to such a state of excitement 
and apprehension that he hurriedly, even though eloquently, pressed 
forward a British mission on an unwilling Afghan Amir, the unfortu¬ 
nate Shere Ali. 

For the despatch of General Sir Neville Chamberlain to the Khyber 
Pass in September, 1878, Lytton has been universally condemned. 
However, a later generation may well suspend judgment until an in¬ 
vestigation is made of the factors which led him on to cake this drastic 
action. Lytton viewed the entire problem of the North-West Frontier 
of India in its broad strategic outlines, and upon this view was his 
policy towards Afghanistan founded. This should be clear from his 
despatch of September 9, 1878, to Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of State 
for India.t 

• This is indicated by a quotation from Terentiev, the outstanding Rvisiip 
authority on the Russian expansion in Central Asia: “In answer to the English 
naval draonstration (before Constantinoplek we decided to undertake a demon¬ 
stration by land troops in the direction of &st India, as the most vulneraUc part 
of England's possessions." Terentiev, M.A., Iitoriu Zaveovamia Srednei Ami 
(three vtdumes, St Peto-sburg, 1906), I!., p. 428. 

t F.O. 6; Russia 1150, Lytton w CranbrixA, No. 79 (Secret^ Sep^her 9, 
1878. This is an important and lengthy despatch of forty-siz pages. It contains 
a minute in which the Viceroy reviews Ae whole problem of the Russian advance 
in Central Asia and of the protcctun of the North-'West Frontier of India. TbC 
present artide » based on this minote by Lyttom At it deals only with die 
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In this despatch, and its accompanying minute, Lytton reviewed 
the nature of the problem under several headings; the progress of 
England and Russia in the East, the present position of England and 
Russia, the country between the Brinsh and Russian frondas, and the 
strategic geography of Central Asia. He concluded with a review of 
the situation in 1878 and an examination of the various solutmns which 
present themselves. The Viceroy’s well-executed and brilliant minute 
was occasioned by the ill-advised Chamberlain mission. As is well 
known, Lytton regarded the mission as “offering us our first and 
possibly last opportunity of entering into personal explanations with 
the Ruler of Afghanistan . . . regarding the relations between his 
country and the British Empire.” And as General Chamberlain’s 
embassy resulted from the presence of the Russians in Cabul, Lytton 
viewed it as raising the whole question of the relative influence of 
England and Russia in Central Asia. He even hoped that " it might 
not improbably lead to a final settlement of that long vexed question.” 
It is in this light that the Viceroy examined the problem of England’s 
future in Central Asia. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century Russia’s most advanced 
outposts, Orenburg and Petropavlovsk, were over 2,000 miles distant 
from the relatively insignificant British setdements in India. At that 
time England’s only rivals were the French in India proper. Russian 
possessions were far removed; vast, impenetrable deserts and lofty 
mountain ranges separated the frontiers of the two countries. Cer¬ 
tainly no one could, in the early eighteenth century, foresee that Eng¬ 
land and Russia would come into collision in that part of Asia. 

By the process of natural expansion the two frontiers began to move 
gradually nearer. While Russia was absorbing the nomads of the 
Kirghiz steppes, England was annexing Bengal and establishing im¬ 
portant centres of influence at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. The 
first half of the nineteenth century saw England advance in great 
strides over India. The Treaty of Mandasor in 1818, breaking the 
power of the Maratha Confederacy, established England as the para¬ 
mount power in India. But the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 was 
a most important event; decisive in that for the first time the British 
frontier extended across the Indus; significant because the outpostt of 
the two great nations, whose rivalry in Asia so picturesquely do^nated 

strategic principles of Lytton's policy, diplomstk and <n<Httry events will be 
presented only incidentally. All quotations, unless otherwise indicsted, ate taken 
from the Lytton minute. 
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thdr relations in the nineteenth century, were now less than 1,000 
miles distant. 

After the Crimean War Russia’s advance was as great in the next 
twenty years as England’s had been in the first half of the century. 
The result was that the distance between the two frontiers was again 
approximately halved. Lytmn summed up this advance in a pene¬ 
trating paragraph: “ The approach of the two powers has, for nearly 
two centuries, been a steady continuous movement; undiverted by 
any obstacles, whether purely physical or of human origin-most 
rapid on our side during the first half of this century, and recently 
on the side of Russia—never ceasing, however, but, on the contrary, 
constandy increasing in rapidity.” From such a review and estimate 
Lytton drew the following conclusion; “ Within a time which can 
almost with certainty be computed at less than a generadon, and 
which may prove much shorter, England and Russia will be con¬ 
terminous in the East. Accepting this as certain and unavoidable, it 
remains for us now to determine where this contact shall take place.” 

In view of future events, it seems possible to regard this statement 
as forming the basis of Lytton’s policy towards Afghanistan. He re¬ 
cognized that British and Russian spheres of influence in Asia would 
soon meet. He simply desired to have that meeting occur at the 
geographic point most favourable to England. His Afghan policy, 
therefore, was based on this strategic principle. His object was " to 
secure certain points necessary for the safety of India, and to do this 
with the least possible danger, disturbance, or expense.” 

Starting with the assumption “ that neither England nor Russia will 
recede from any position they now occupy,” Lytton concluded “ that 
the line of ultimate conuct must be cither the present frontier of one 
of the two countries or some intermediate line.” He examined the 
region now occupied by the British frontier, which dated from the 
annexation of the Punjab. His criticisms are based on the fact that it 
was not a chosen line, but represented the approximate points to 
which the Sikhs had penetrated. Moreover, because this line stopped 
at the foot of the mountain region, he regards it, strategically, as 
“dangerously and fatally defective.” In dealing with this frontier 
Lytton indicated very clearly the strategic principles upon which his 
Afghan policy was based. 


“The theory of awaiting attadc behind a mountain range 
belongs to the (ne-Napoleonic period of strategy, and to the time 
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o£ wan of position, when armies manosuvred opposite each odier 
for months, and the capture of one town was considered a suffi¬ 
cient result of a year’s campaign. Napoleon shattered this theory 
with many others, and in every instance where this defective 
strategy has been adopted it has resulted in utter defeat and ruin. 
Modern military authorities are agreed that the value of an 
obstacle such as a great river, or a mountain range, depends upon 
the command, on both sides,, of the points of passage, and on the 
power of operating at will''on either side of the obstacle. To the 
combatant who securely holds the passes, it is of incalculable 
value, enabling him to mask his movements, to concentrate his 
forces in safety and to strike at will, or to hold his adversary in 
check while measuring his defence or preparing his counterstroke. 
To him who does not command the passes, it is, on the other 
hand, a barrier which hampers his movements and a screen which 
masks and protects his enemy.” 

The Viceroy concluded, from the above passage, that British influence 
must be paramount in Afghanistan to control the passes of the Hindu 
Kush and to prevent Russia from extending her authority “ over the 
passes leading into India.” 

After this discussion of the present British frontier Lytton examined 
the Russian frontier. This, he concluded, was likewise weak in that 
it was not a natural frontier. Therefore both countries were being 
“ urged forward by considerations of military and political expediency, 
and by the instinct of self-preservadon, cowards the Hindu Kush, the 
great natural boundary between India and Central Asia.”* Under 
such conditions long or continued inaction by the Government of 
India appeared to him impossible. Although the policy of Lytton’s 
Government was essentially defensive, yet it must be offensive in the 
matter of choosing a line of contact with Russia. Accordingly Lytton’s 
Afghan policy was to secure the strongest and safest frontier available. 
In his opinion, such a frontier was the crest of the Hindu Kush, from 
the Pamirs to Bamian, with its western end following the Parapamisus 
mountains to Herat While Herat may or may not be the “ Gate ” to 
India, its geographic position renders it the “ Key ” to Eastern Persia 

* “The natural frontier of India would appear to be on the Hindu 
Kush. . . .” Frontier and Overteas Expedition! from India, UI., p. aSs. Quoted 
by J. L. Moriion in hit penetrating and most valuaUe Raleigh Lecture on 
History (1936), “ From Alexander Burnes to Frederick Roberts.” 
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and Western Afghanistan, because it controls the roads hoitt Trans- 
caspia to the Persian Gulf. 

Historically, the solution of the Central Asian question had been 
the maintenance of Afghanistan as a friendly and independent State 
i.e., a buffer State—between India and Russia. However, the con¬ 
tinued approach of the British and Russian frontiers, the development 
of Russian influence in Afghanistan, and especially the rapidly grow¬ 
ing interdependence of the Straits q)^astion with Central Asian affairs, 
vitiated that solution. This fact was^f)lainly indicated by the arrival 
of General Stolietov at Cabul, the immediate result, as has been indi¬ 
cated above, of Beaconsfield’s hostile policy and of the British naval 
demonstration before Constantinople during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Lytton concluded that there were three courses open to Great 
Britain: To establish a paramount British influence in Afghanistan to 
the exclusion of Russia, to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement 
with Russia, or to try to stop Russian progress in Central Asia by 
“ making any further advance on her part a casus belli.” He argued 
against the second course because of the difficuldes and the time re¬ 
quired to conclude such an understanding; he rejected the third be¬ 
cause it would be only temporary and because a sovereign State, such 
as Russia, would never recognize such a line. There remained, then, 
only the first course. The Viceroy was prepared to adopt this imme¬ 
diately. It could be completed without the delay and complications of 
European diplomacy; and, as it required action between India and 
Afghanistan alone, it could be promptly and effectively carried into 
effect. In announcing this policy Lytton indicated no intention of re¬ 
turning to the status quo ante in Afghanistan. A Russian mission was 
in Cabul and could be sent there again; Lytton desired so to dominate 
Afghanistan that such an event would be impossible in the future. 
“ Some visible proof of England's supremacy in Afghanistan ” was the 
essential principle of this policy. This could be obtained only by the 
continual presence of British representatives in Cabul. 

To carry out his policy Lytton proposed three conditions which 
Shere Ali was to be required to accept: An engagement not to receive 
Rusuan agents and not to have relations with any foreign power with¬ 
out first consulting the Government of India, free and ready access for 
British missions to the Amir, and the reception of permanent British 
agents at certain places in Afghanistan. If these stipuiations were 
accepted, Lytton authorized General Chamberlain to promise Shere 
Ali an annual subndy, the recognition by the Government India 
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of the Amir's heir, and a territorial guarantee against aggression. If 
Shere Ali was recalcitrant and the mission failed Lytton proposed and 
presented a detailed plan for the immediate invasion of Afghanistan. 

Upon receiving the news that General Stolietov was in Cabul, 
Lytton telegraphed Cranbrook: “ To remain inactive now will be to 
allow Afghanistan to fall as certainly and as completely under Russian 
power as the khanates" (of Central Asia).* The Viceroy requested 
permission to send a British eai^sy to Cabul. Permission to prepare 
such a mission was authorized Ij^Cranbrook. Lytton's letter to Shere 
Ali, the advance of General Chamberlain and his repulse at the 
Khyber Pass are well-known events and need not be repeated here. 
However, it must be pointed out that Lytton sent Chamberlain for¬ 
ward in direct violation of instructions from the India Office to delay 
the departure of the embassy until further explanations could be ob¬ 
tained from Russia.t Lytton’s hasty action was censured by the 
Cabinet, even though it did give him its support. Cranbrook stated 
that the Cabinet “ regrets your action in sending forward the mission 
without awaiting further telegram as directed on September 13.”! 
In such aitical circumstancerit was unfortunate that Lytton remained 
unaware of the progress of events in Cabul. Upon the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Berlin, ending the crisis between England and Russia, 
General Stolietov was instructed to return to Tashkent. This he did 
in August, leaving General Razgonov in charge of the Russian em¬ 
bassy. Moreover, General Kaufmann had sent orders to Razgonov, 
on September 17, instructing him to advise Shere Ali to receive the 
Bridsh mission. S Had Lytton been aware of these developments and 
of the opinions of the Russians he might not have taken the steps 
which resulted in war. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to follow the course of future 
• F.O. 65 Russia 1031, Lytton to Cranbrook, Tdegram of August a, 1B78. 
t F.O. 65 Russia 1031, Cranbrook to Lytton, Tdegram of September ii, and 
€5 Russia 1033, Cranbrook to Lytton, Tdegram of S^emba 13. Salisbury was 
attonpting to adjust the difficulty occasioned by Stolietov’s presence in Cabul 
through direct negotiations with Russia. 

t FX>. 65 Russia 1033, Cranbrook to Lytton, Telegram of Octoba 5. In a 
private letter of Septemba aa, Cranbrook wrote, “Your tdegram announcing the 
departure of the mission has rather taken me by surprise, as, at the desire of the 
Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury, I sent the message of die 13th 'to await 
orders.’ ’’ Oath«o^Hardy, Alfred A. (cd.), (ktkemi-^dy, Pint Earl of Cran- 
broo\ (two volnmes, London, 1910k IL, p. 100, Cranbrook to Lytton, Se^ember aa. 

S Terentiev, n., p. 480. The Russian Minister of War, Generd Miliudn, 
wrote Kaufmann on October 19 that the Amir* should be advised to make peace 
with En^and. lUJ^ p. 490. 
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events or die subsequent military action against Af^ianistan. How* 
ever, it Aould be perfectly clear that Lord Lytton must bear die 
greater part of the responsibility for the second British war with 
Afghanistan.* It has also been established, from referenca to the 
Lytmn minute, that the Viceroy was prqiared to resort to hostile 
action should that become necessary through the repulse of his em¬ 
bassy by the Amir, However, it i^t be remembered that nddier 
hostility nor aggression, but an earijA^sire to control the passes of 
the Hindu Kush for India dominated^d determined Lytton’s actions. 

The principles of Lytton’s policy in 1878 have now been presented. 
What may we conclude? Obviously that he was actuated throughout 
by due regard for the interests of the Indian Empire. There can be no 
doubt of his sincerity, although we may doubt the expediency of his 
brilliance and daring. Secondly, his policy towards Afghanistan was 
based on what may be considered sound strategic considerations and 
on a certain knowledge of the frontier regions. However, the main 
defect in Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy in 1878 was its undue haste. 
In pressing forward General Chamberlain’s embassy, without Afghan 
consent and regardless of the instructions of Cranbrook to delay its 
departure, he was courting the very insult which became his famous 
casiu belli for the second Afghan War. 'Thirdly, this episode indi¬ 
cates the close relationship between the Straits question and events in 
Central Atia. As soon as the Anglo-Russian crisis in the Near East 
had passed, Russia drew back from Afghanistan; Lytton, undeterred 
and possibly not realizing the significance of the Treaty of Berlin on 
Russia’s immediate policy in Central Asia, went ahead. 'The result 
was war with Afghanisun. May we conclude that that war was un¬ 
necessary and that the same results might have been obtained through 
diplomacy? It may be possible to draw such a conclusion. However, 
diplomatic action, in dealing with the Central Asian question, has 
always been slow, and, moreover, has often resulted in dangerous 
incidents, as the later crisis of 1S85 indicates. Lord Lytton felt that 
haste was necessary in order to prevent the geographical points, upon 
which his Afghan policy was based, from being dominated by Russia. 
And although he did not obtain die frontier line which he deemed so 
vital, yet through the Treaty of Gand»nak and the subsequent agree¬ 
ment with Abdur Rahman England secured the domination that 
line by means of her control of A^han foreign relations. 

* Cf. Davies, CC, The PnhUm of tke Nortb-West Frontier (Cambri^ 
University Press, 1931k p. 156, 
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Bt colonel J. THOMSON GLOVER, C.B.E 

Lecture before the Royal Centn^Aiun Society on AprU ai, 1937, at Burlington 
Home, the Right Hon. Sir HdH||Mlumbold, Bart, P.C., G.C.B., O.C.M.G., 
M.V.O., in the Chair. 

The Chairman, introducing the lecturer, raid that Colonel Thomwn Glovo' 
had juu completed a period of service as His Majesty's Consul.General at Kashgu* 
from 1933-36. During the war he served in France, and in 1913 in Waziriitan. 
Later, in the Foreign and Politkal Department of the Government of India, he 
had been Joint-Commissioner for Leh, and in 1930 became Political Agent lor Dir 
and Chitral. He therefore knows all there it to know about that part of the wwld. 

The Consulate-General at Kashgar is the farthest away of any, and has almost 
no contact with the outside world. Mrs. Thomson Glover was there with him, and 
membas would recollect having read in the papers two years ago that the was 
seriously wounded in an attack on the Consulate during the Tungan rebellion. 
Admiration was felt at the coolness and courage with which Colonel and Mrs. 
'niomson Glova carried on through that difficult period until the Provincial 
Government had been able to restore order. Later it fell to them to receive Mr. 
Peter Fleming, Mile. Maillart, and Sir Eric Teichman, who came through Kashgar 
on their way from China to India. 

F rom Oct<Aer, 1933, to October, 1936, we were in Kashgar. 
During part of that time a local revolution was in progress, 
and my wife was wounded, and on this slender foundation we 
were asked to speak about this part of Sinkiang to an audience many 
of whom know much more than we do. We also received letters 
from kind friends, pointing out that as we had spent so long in 
Kashgar we must be out of our senses; accepting this as corroit, when 
we emerged from Kashgar we treated ourselves to a round-the-world 
ticket, with the result that Kashgar has rapidly become a dim memory, 
and we are liable to mention incidents which we have read in books 
as matters which came within our own experience. 

The country, its people, and politics have been frequently described 
by travellers, archaeologists, big-game hunters and others. Recently 
Peter Fleming and Mile. Maillart have written of the country which 
they passed through on their journey from Peking to India via little- 
known paths, and only last July Sir Eric Teidhman, a distinguished 
(Adal from China, m a lecture b^ore mendsers of this Society, gave 
a careful and romprehensive account ai recent ha(^>enii^. Dr, Sven 
Hrdtn, in his Fiigit of the Big Horse, has recounted the events that 
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happened in the north of the Province. I fear what I have to say is 
somewhat trivial. 

The Government of India and the authorities in England during 
the nineteenth century evinced much interest in the countries lying 
beyond the northern barriers of India. Competition with Tsarist 
Russia led to the Pamir boundary commission in the 70’s and two trade 
missions from India in the time of Beg; the last one, under 

Forsyth, led to the strengthening ofjWtoade relations between India 
and what is now known as Sinkiang^f 

As regards my own interest in Central Asia—it dates back a good 
many years—at an age when I was emerging from tales of G. A. 
Henty and R. M. Ballantyne, my mother gave me a newly published 
book by Captain Younghusband, who had just completed a very 
remarkable journey overland from China to India. From that time 
the name “ Central Asia ” cast a spell and lighted a desire to know 
something of the countries which lay beyond the frontiers of India. 

This interest never disappeared; at Clifton lectures and Sunday 
evening readings frequently had as their subject the travels and work 
of Englishmen who had penetrated into Central Asia. 

Before the war, when shooting in Ladakh, I became acquainted 
with the name Macartney as I travelled to Lch with a Colonel Wood, 
who had been shooting in the Tian Shan and knew Macartney well. 
After the war, when British Joint Commissioner for Leh, I reached 
the top of the Kara Koram Pass, the Tibetan frontier, and in Lch had 
to deal with trade cases which involved meeting traders and pony 
carriers from Yarkand and Khotan. From the Malakand I reached 
Chitral, and in the upper reaches of the Swat River explored some of 
the unknown Kohistan leading to Giigit; but still Central Asia 
eluded me. 

However, in August, 1933, having just completed two years in the 
Khyber, I received orders to proceed to Kashgar. At that time the 
local rebellion was in progress; it was directed against Urumchi radier 
than Nanking. 

We rapidly padted, and within a fortnight had our possessions at 
Srinagar, ready for the caravan of sixty ponies which were to carry 
our belonpngs and our stores for the next nine months. We also took 
our own riding ponies and saddles. We had a through caravan, 
owned by a Turki of Artush, and we followed the normal route 
through Giigit and the beautiful valleys of Hunra and Nagar, wlwre 
we made die acquaintance of them two polo^laying patriarchal rulers. 
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1 have mentioned that a iocai rebellion was in progress, and 1 will 
here say a few words on the situation for those who have not had dte 
opportunity to follow in detail recent events. 

Sinkiang, or the New Province, is one of China’s outlying 
dominions, adjoining Russia, Af^anistan, India, Tibet, Mongolia, and 
the Chinese Province of Kansu. 

The capital of the Province, Urumchi, also known as Tihwa, lies 
north of the Tian Shan, andyttphgar, i,ooo miles to the west, is the 
jmost important town in the sa||^ern portion of the Province. 

In reality Sinkiang resembled two Provinces. At Urumchi the 
governor, though connected by land line and radio with Pekin and 
Nanking, was in practice very autonomous, the officials were Chinese, 
Tungans, setders from Russia, Mongols, Kazaks and Kirghiz, as well 
as Turkis. Chinese and Russian were spoken by most people, as well 
as Turki. Trade moved towards China and Russia or Tibet. 

Kashgar was also connected by telegraph and radio with Urumchi. 
The population were nearly all Mohammedans, speaking Turki, 
though the officials, as before, were Chinese. Trade was carried on 
in the south, not only with Russia and Tibet, but also with India, and 
little trade came direct from China. 

The contrast between the two portions of the Province was borne 
in on us when, in the autumn of 1935, we travelled by motor to meet 
Sir Eric Teichman in Urumchi. 

One more distinctive feature of Sinkiang was what may be called 
the time-lag in its development owing to its remote position and the 
policy of its strong Chinese officials. Up to 1933 the people were 
really unaware that China had ceased to be ruled by an Emperor, and 
had become a republic some twenty-one years earlier. In official 
correspondence the new titles of officials were perhaps changed, but in 
conversation old titles were for the most part retained. There was no 
Nationalist spirit abroad as in other parts of China, though it is true 
that among the Moslems was an undercurrent of Mohanunedan feeling, 
and a blind craving for schools and education. In a few cases, after 
some persecution, Mohammedans had sought knowledge abroad in 
Russia or centres like Turkey, Arabia, India, cn- Egypt. 

It is not to be wondered at if the local politics of the ttorth differed 
from thore of the soudi. 

When Yang, the strong governor at Urumchi, died suddenly in 
1938, the situation in the north changed, as the new governor embarked 
on a nik of oppressirm and his greed exceeded the recognized limits. 
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At any rate, in 1931 the oppression of his officials caused an out* 
break in the Hami district, which was hardly suppressed widi the aid 
of the Russian settlers. The south, who were still liberally governed, 
remained unaffected, but early in 1933 the trouble in the nmth broke 
out again. This time, however, it spread to the south, where it 
assumed a fanatical Moslem form. Many Chinese officials and soldiers 
were massacred, and between Yarkand and Khotan some ten or eleven 
Hindus were killed and their properi|j|j^ted. 

The same fanatical wave cndanapn the Swedish missionaries in 
Yarkand, and it was through the intervention of two of the British 
Indian trade representatives that their lives were spared by the (Khotan) 
leader Shah Mansur. The British representatives temporized, and 
sent off urgent messengers to Shah Mansur’s elder brother, who for¬ 
bade further acts of violence against the Mission. 

When we reached Sinkiang in October, 1933, the Mohammedans 
and their Tungan allies had fallen out. The Tungan leader in the 
south, Ma Chang Tsang, and the former civil commissioner, Ma Chao 
Wu, also a Tungan of Yunnan, were besieged in Kashgar New City. 
The remnants of the Chinese elsewhere had either been killed or 
forcibly converted to Mohammedanism. 

Groups of Turkis from Khotan, Yarkand, Kashgar, Artush, and 
Turfan struggled with Kirghiz adventurers for supreme power, so 
that the siege operations suffered accordingly. 

On crossing the frontier, we found that with a Kirghiz leader in 
the ascendant in Kashgar, the Persian-speaking Tajiks of Tashkurghan 
bad been driven from the best grazing grounds by Kirghiz. 

As we emerged from the hills into the plains, we met the first 
troops of the Khotan Amirs guarding the exit to the plains, armed 
only with wooden rifles and a hunting golden eagle. 

Half a stage further on authority changed hands, and the Kashgar 
faction was represented by a single soldier armed with an ancient rifle. 
In Yengi Hissar a one-horse chaise conveyed my wife, with an escort 
of outriders, to a breakfast at the empty mission house. 

In the early stages of this conflia it was religious enthusiasm and 
sheer numbers which had overwhelmed the Chinese. 

Everywhere the demand was for arms and munitions of war, so as 
we approached Kashgar the siege operations against the New City 
were suspended for the day, and the Moslem leaders came out with 
their fdlowers to greet us with cerenwny and courtesy. It was a gay 
gathering, the uniforms varied from the ordinary Turki garments to 
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troops of men with local cbth dyed bright orange, botdc'gi'ccta, wine- 
colour, or Uue. They also carried standards of green and blue with 
Moslem emblems, and aacked trumpets gave forth a salute. 

One leader, hoping to gain credit, slipped from the gathering and 
came on a mile or so. This was repeated by odters in turn, so that 
instead of being greeted a mile from the town it was some five miles 
out that we met the leaders of the moment together with their foUbwing. 

Alas for their hopes, the rajjjjfoo the request for arms was as ever, 
“ If the British authorities wejK^proached by Nanking they would 
oinsider the matter." 

Power in the old city changed hands frequently; rivals were killed, 
but as each leader assumed office he assured the Consulate of pro¬ 
tection, and all did their best to abide by their word. 

For the most part, the only danger came from numerous stray 
bullets, discharged from the city walls by those unaccusmmed to 
handling arms, or who were seized with panic in the watches of the 
night. On two occasions while going a short way up the river to shoot 
duck the authority m the city changed hands. 

On January 13, 1934, Khoja Niaz Hajji, one of the two principal 
leaders from the north, entered Kashgar unopposed and assumed 
supreme command. The New City was besieged more closely. On 
February 5 it was heard that the Tungans were approaching from the 
north, and the following day the Tungans entered Kashgar unopposed, 
and the siege of the New City was raised. Anything up to 10,000 
Moslems had faded away before some 800 Tungans and 1,200 unwilling 
conscripts. The next month the renowned Tungan leader, Ma Chung 
Ying, arrived with more of his troops. He fought his last action with 
the provincial troops at Aksu, and maintained an outpost line at 
Maralbashi, and set about consolidating his position around Kashgar. 

However, early in July, as the result of certain negotiations, Ma 
Chung Ying and a few of his staff left for Soviet Russia, and his troops 
under his brother-in-law, Ma Hu San, withdrew to Yarkand, and later 
to Khotan. 

Fot over three weeks Kashgar was widiout any organized army. 
Outside the Consulate robbery, murder, and loot took place every 
night; shots and cries were heard, and one day the lower Consulate 
garden was entered and some of the sheep were stolen. Ac last a 
Chinese Pacification Commissioner, with a couple of hundred Chinese 
troops and 800 or 900 Moslem troops, reached Kashgar and restored 
Chinese sovereignty. 
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More Chinese troops arrived soon afterwards, and with them some¬ 
thing of the modern spirit penetrated Sinkiang. 

These Chinese troops were some of those who had fou^t in Man¬ 
churia; they had been driven back into Soviet Russia and interned for 
some time, but were later permitted to enter Sinkiang. A number of 
ofEccrs and men had had up-to-date military training, and they form 
quite a reasonable military machine. The same could not have been 
said about the old troops of Sinkiilfc A number of oiEdals have 
also been recruited from these viril^jpbchurians and thdr friends in 
China, and they are replacing the ol 3 fcr type of officials. 

They lack experience and uaining in civil matters, but change is 
abroad, and new ideas are circulating. 

The new Military Governor in Urumchi, Shang Shih Tsai, was 
also a personality. He also came from North China, but did not, as 
has been represented, come with the other defeated Manchurian 
elements, but was sent to Urumchi in the normal course of events. A 
shepherd boy by birth, he studied in a Military School in Japan, and 
became a first-class officer. Formerly second-in-command of the corps 
commanded by the brother of the Urumchi Chairman or Governor, 
Chin Shu Jen, when we were in Urumchi he gave us a very able 
summary of the situation, and from all accounts, as far as it lies in his 
power, he is fair and just. The hospitality lavished by him on Sir Eric 
Teichman and ourselves was overwhelming. 

It would be hard to meet a pleasanter companion than General 
Liu Pin, the military commander at Kashgar, who lived seven miles 
away in the New City. His men were always well turned out, and, 
though he was not concerned with civil affairs, he was always helpful 
and obliging and his hospitality unending. No banquet was complete 
unless General Liu Pin added to its gaiety with one of his amusing 
speeches delivered in a parade-ground voice; and during the course of 
the evening he was invariably inspired by the music to execute a 
pat setd. In the Old City he was ably supported by the Mohammedan 
General Mahmud of Turfan, who was the ablest leader on the side of 
the rebels. He might have walked on to the stage without any make¬ 
up and taken the part of Henry VIII. Originally a trader, he was a 
simple and kindly man and a zealous Mohammedan. 

The Turkis and their co-religionists have never been regarded as a 
warlike people. They are good agriculturalisa, and wherever the 
streams from the mountains emerge into the sandy plains of the Tarim 
basin they have created flourishing oases. In the towns they were 
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astute businen folk. But the evenu the tdbeliion forced them to 
abandon their traditional peaceful pursuits. The peasant found himself 
conscripted for one or other of the armies; the merchant with his 
wealth was compelled to raise and maintain a body of troops. Over 
and above the service dem-mded of them, taxes and levies were required 
by each leader. The farmer-folk had to provide rations for the troops, 
with a substantial ptexat for^e party collecting the rations. The 
dty folk had to provide mom^f the treasury, uniform and equip¬ 
ment and other requirements ^^fnd. The result was that shops in 
the towns and cities were closed, agriculmre was neglected, trade was 
nearly at a standstill. Property and loot were buried, and the towns¬ 
folk scattered to the rural areas. Nevertheless in some remarkable 
manner real famine never prevailed. 

Through all these events ran a demand for education on the part 
of the Mohammedans, who, like the people in so many parts of the 
world, felt that this must be the cure for all evils. 

One fact emerged, however, and that was that the Turki was not 
able to govern himself. 

When referring to the main events in the south, the “ Tungans ’’ 
were mentioned. This term is used in Sinkiang to denote Chinese 
Mohammedans. A few live in the northern part of Sinkiang, but the 
name more often refers to the Tungans of Kansu. They are Chinese 
in appearance and most virile. Their belief, so far as it goes, is 
Mohammedanism. The two most important leaders were Ma Chung 
Ying and his brother-in-law Ma Hu San, who came from one of the 
hereditary ruhng families of Kansu. 

The Tungans possess outstanding military qualities; man for man, 
no troops got the better of them, not even the White Russian troops. 
They are taller, but they often remind me of Gurkhas, as they were 
usually laughing and cheerful. Unlike the traditional and present-day 
Chinese soldier, who, however well-trained, prefers to settle a dispute 
on paper or by words, the Tungan for choice setdes it by fitting. 

When the fight is over they nurse no grudge, but again continue 
on their way smiling. 

As soon as they arrived in Kashgar, all die troops went round the 
city at the double, shouting their war-cry, a truly aweinspiring sound. 
At the same dme they were learning their way about the rabbit- 
warren of a city. A wedc later, on February 14, we saw them in 
retion. They heard of an enemy oommtration towards the nordi of 
the river, but wlule they were out die Moslem troops had come in 
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from the west, and with the help of some of the people of Kashgar 
overpowered the guards left on the Old City gates. 

Word soon reached the Tungans, and they came back the five 
miles with ail speed, and proceeded to sweep the invaders out Bugles 
blew, officers and colours went ahead, and the men, extended in 
proper formadon, went straight at the enemy. It was during this 
operadon that one of them found a group on the Consulate terrace an 
irresistible target One soldier kO;pj|S5oo yards as I watched with 
the glasses. The Hrst shot cut a bAi^ilt off a tree. The second hit the 
wall about two inches to the right of my field-glasses, and the third 
hit my wife in the lung a short way above her heart While this was 
happening, another party at the side gate, alleging that some Andijanis 
had entered the Consulate, shot through the lock of the door, and on 
entering the building killed the first two unarmed persons who tried 
to oppose them. Outside the Consualte another member of the staff 
was shot and seriously wounded. 

By noon we received word from the Tungan commander that the 
acdon was over. However, at this point the cruel side of the Tungan 
came uppermost. The order was given for a general slaughter, and 
on this and the next day, in a house-to-house visitation, some 2,000 or 
3,000 persons were slain, mostly with swords so as to save ammuni¬ 
tion. Many of those killed were unarmed old men, as well as women 
and children. For some unexplained reason, the Consulate remained 
under fire until ten o’clock next day. Most of the shots came from 
the city wall, barely 250 yards distant. 

In the evening the doctor, on his way to attend my wife, was 
seriously wounded, and a third person accidentally shot himself in the 
leg. My wife has good reason to remember both her birthday and the 
Tungans. 

When a fight was over, the Tungans often gave a handful of loot 
to a beggar. They had some Indian rupee notes, and hearing that 
they were not current in the country, lighted their cigarettes widt 
them. They were easier for a Western mind to understand. They 
asked us to get footballs for them and to order tennis rackets from 
India. Owing to the enterprise of my wife, we were playing polo 
twice a week, and the Tungan commander said he would like to see 
the game. He then marched his mounted troops to watch, as he 
thought it might be a suitable game for diem to play. 

When Ma Chung Ying rune, he again march^ some of his picked 
mounted men (kiwn to watch die game. 
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Ma Chung Ying had been colonel at i6. When we first met him 
at the age of 23, he was young in appearance, frank and ambitioUt, 
and attractive. He seemed well up to the task of controlling the 
unruly but brave men who served him. 

The other miraculous thing was the way the Tungans consaipted 
pet^le and made them work for them. Some 800 Tungans and 1,200 
conscripts caused nearly lo.oqo^bel troops to fiee from Kashgar. 
To-day in Khotan there are®^ most 2,000 real Tungans, in a 
foreign and hostile country, butlieir rifle strength is probably 10,000 
or more. Up till a few months ago, one of the chief staff officers was 
a Chinese, whom they had captured in the operations round Urumchi. 

The one thing that the Tungans could not face was bombing from 
the air. 

One day a party called at the Swedish Mission, and while the 
missionaries were out of the room a Tungan soldier took a watch and 
a gun. A Tungan who was being treated in the Swedish hospital for 
a badly smashed leg, hearing this, dragged himself out of bed and 
detained the offender until a Tungan officer came up and restored the 
stolen arucles. 

Near the time of their departure a Tungan soldier, annoyed with 
a woman who rejected his advances, poured oil over her and set her 
alight. 

In Khotan the Tungan group have held out against advance from 
Urumchi for over two years. They have always proclaimed abroad 
their loyalty to the Central Government 

The name of Tungan is used to strike terror into children and 
grown-ups. ^They are accused of everything bad, and every ruin in 
the Province is ascribed to the Tungans. They are not so bad as they 
are painted. In many cases, a study of the books of travellers, or 
correspondence prior to the rebellion, will show that some of these 
ruins already existed before 1933. In other places, retreating Chinese 
soldiers were responsible for the damage caused. 

Ma Chung Ying, in spite of his acquaintance with war, nearly 
fainted when he went to watch an operation on one of his officers. 
He then made a generous donation to the hospital. As he was leaving 
Kashgar, he begged for a portable harmonium from the Mission. 
When his request was granted, he explained he had only asked for it 
in order to see whether the Swedish Mission were his true friends or 
not. 

The Tungans are impulsive, generous and cruel, but excellent 
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fighters. One their best exploits was the siege and capture o£ 
Ycngi Hissar. The younger brother of Shah Mansur of Khotan was 
inside the citadel, and the Tungans attempted to take it 

Shah Mansur came to his brother’s aid, but in doing so was killed, 
and his troops were scattered. The citadel was well built for defence, 
and the besiegers had only rifles. They persisted with frontal attacks, 
and attempted to set alight the hqtty gates of the city, the walls of 
which were some 15 to 20 fnt the base. Under heavy fire, 

they persevered, and in three weq^ad tunnelled and mined under 
the walls, and in this way succeeded in taking this very strong 
position. 

The Tungans were the first people to bring motor lorries to 
Kashgar. 

There is a group of people whom I would like specially to mention, 
and that is the missionaries of different nations who were in Smkiang. 
They command the greatest admirauon. In the south, the Swedish 
missionaries in Yarkand and Kashgar tended all combatants during the 
operations impartially. They were called out to attend the wounded 
even under fire. They seldom were thanked for their medical aid, and 
in fact it was jealousy that they had tended the Chinese wounded 
which caused Shah Mansur to threaten their lives. There were no 
indigenous hospitals and no trained doctors in the local administration. 
Their medical supplies, their time and energy were absorbed by the 
distress around them. 

At Kuchar, an isolated town on the road to Urumchi, there was 
a brave-hearted old Swedish lady of over 70, who had spent many 
years among die people, teaching them midwifery. She had refused 
to seek shelter at Kashgar, and when some Tungan soldiers came to 
remove her horse forcibly, she refused to give up the key of the stable. 
One of the soldiers placed his rifle against her chest, and would prob¬ 
ably have pulled the trigger, but her servant, in a panic, handed over 
the key. Still undaunted, the lady, Miss Engvahl, slapped the soldier 
hard in the foee. When the revolution was over, she came to Kashgar 
by herself, along roads still highly dangerous. Travelling back to 
Sweden after many years* absence, she died in Russia on the way 
home. 

In Urumchi and the surrounding district were several Knavish and 
American missionaries. They were cut off from ail comm«nication 
with foe outade world as well as from Kashgar. They condnued 
attending to the wounded and the sick, and in the course of this two 
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of them lost their lives. A few scattered members of the Gertmn 
Catholic Mission in the. north were doing the same kind of work. 

Though a few individuals were gramful, all these missionaries 
received scanty thanks, but were regarded with suspicion by the rival 
warring parties. 

Later on Mr. Hunter, who is also over 70, and is hrad of the C.I. 
Mission there, made his way o^horse with one servant, through a 
still very disturbed country, o«Mj|^i,ooo miles which separate Kash¬ 
gar from Urumchi. He did tm^^rder to establish contact with the 
outer world, and get the passporw and papers of the Mission brought 
up to date. All the missionaries I met in Sinkiang aroused my 
admiration. They know the people intimately, their languages and 
customs. They studiously avoided any action which might be re¬ 
garded as outside the sphere of their Mission work, and they gave 
themselves unsparingly to the relief of the sick and wounded of all 
creeds and races. 

The other people who excited ray admiration were the men who 
carried the official Consulate mail-bag. They never failed us through¬ 
out the disturbances. They were threatened, and often went in danger 
of their lives. One escort was killed, another courier who had gone 
to fetch plague vaccine broke his leg while travelling by night, and 
had to ride thus many days before he could receive medical attention. 
The cold was extreme, the road rough, and swollen rivers carried 
away many pontes, but the Consulate mail was always saved. 

The question that is invariably asked is; What did the European 
community at Kashgar consist of? In our own Consulate we had a 
Vice-Consul and a doctor. There were eight or ten Swedish mission¬ 
aries, both men and women. At the combined Soviet Consulate and 
Trade Agency were nearly 80, men, women and children. 

It will have been seen that times were not normal. So, with 
frequent local crises, it was not possible to move about the country 
freely. To occupy some of our spare time my wife organized polo, 
a game she had first played in Ladakh, where she rode down to the 
ground on a yak. We had a few men of Hunza, and orderiies from 
Leh and Kashgar; there were also the Vice-Consul, doctor and clerks. 
Nearly all of them caught the infection, and for twelve months in the 
year we played six chukkers of polo twice a week. One or two of the 
Sovitt Consulate came m play, and some of the Swedish missionaries. 
The Turkis are natural horsemen, and smu,. them became good 
players. Those who ram* from Hunza, om of the traditiooal homes 
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of polo, are txained in hitting a ball from their youth, though most 
of those with us had not previously ridden, at they could not aSord 
ponies in their own country. A ground was hired, and we did 
our best to give it a reasonable surface; it was some 180 yards by 
70 yards. 

The ponies which did best were Afghan or Badakhshan ponies, 
which certainly had some Arab bloc^ in them, Alai ponies from just 
across the Russian border, and i^H||P'ues crossed with the above. 
The Mongd type, similar to the pd|i|^ound in Pekin, with its thick 
neck and hard mouth, was not suioble. We built our own water- 
cart, employed some groundsmen to attend to the surface, and when 
extra labour was required sent down the tennis boys. 

The first ground was within ten minutes’ ride of the Consulate, 
and my wife used to surprise the populace, and amuse their children, 
by trotting off to a game of polo on a young camel. Later on the 
camel was discarded in favour of the 1918 model Triumph motor-cycle, 
which had reached Kashgar about 17 years earlier. 

In addition to polo we played football twice a week, and while we 
engaged in tennis or squash racquets with the Swedish Mission or 
enthusiasts of the Soviet Consulate, the orderlies, servants and saises 
played basket-ball or tenniquoits, which we had taken with us from 
India. 

Duck and a few snipe were ample excuse for taking out a gun, 
and in the extreme cold of the winter exercise was one of the best 
means of getting warm. Further out there were a few pheasant, and 
a hare or so, and chukor in the foothills. 

In the spring and summer there was plenty of bird-life to study, 
and in the hills there were interesting flowers and butterflies, but our 
visits to the home of the Kirghiz were brief and limited. 

Round Urumchi there was delightful shooting in most Englidi- 
looking cover; pheasant, hare, and bearded partridge and chukor 
abounded. 

There were Wapiti and other big-game in the Tian Shan, but we 
had no time to go there, so I felt that I was fortunate in getting two 
Ovis Poll the day before I left Sinkiang. 

River fish led to the doctor making himself a portable boat de¬ 
signed in two sections, which he could carry down to a suitable spot 
on his ouriage. Around Kashgar fish were inrli<urd to be muddy, but 
we found that in the mountain streams there were several places 
where a rod would provide amusement The Kirghiz drought our 
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mrthodi strange, for a small boy would take a stone, and soon return 
with a line fish. 

The Consulate garden is naturally attractive. The house is on a 
cliff, with a broad terrace overlooking rice fields and the Kizil Su 
River, and looks out on distant hills. There were fine shady poplar 
trees, on which we found carved the initials of various members 
of the Macartney family. Un^r fruit trees, flowers blended with 
vegetables and paths wandcMg|lt will. The collapse of one of the 
mud terrace walls called for so when undertaking the repairs, 
flowers were separated from v^tables, paths were straightened and 
made more permanent. And in place of irrigating the beds direct 
with the deep red muddy waters of the Kizil Su, a setding tank was 
made and the flowers were watered by hand. I do not know that my 
predecessors would approve of my changes, but I felt rewarded when 
a Kirghiz from the hills wandered round and, seeing the green patches 
of grass (the only ones in Kashgar) and the flowers, remarked, “ A 
place like this is as good to a tired man as food is to a hungry man.” 
There is plenty to do in a garden in Kashgar. One has to discover 
what flowers or vegetables will thrive on the soil, which is like hard 
clay after irrigation, but also turns white in a night from the numerous 
salts which come to the surface after rain, or as the frost melts out 
of the ground. It was not just a question of beautiful flowers; we 
experimented with every kind of vegetable to add to the variety which 
would last through the long winter from October to April, or those 
which would provide early fresh vegetables in the spring. Kashgar 
and the rest of the Province is famed for melons and grapes, and 
justly so. The melons, though large, are delicate in flavour. One 
early class is a beautiful cool green, the later one flameorange; both 
are sweet and juicy. The melons also last through the winter well, 
and the local people cook them in strips, and serve them like hot 
pumpkins. 

The grapes are green, black, and seedless, and they also make fine 
raisins. 

When the Consulate was attacked in 1934, it was not possible to go 
abroad with any safety for some time. We dug in the garden and 
obtained water fit to drink, and we were glad that we had a miniature 
farm in the Consulate precincts. We had a small flock of sheep (our 
last year we had 17 lambs); hens and ducks provided eggs. With the 
latter were several wild ones, reared from eggs. Geese acted as watch- 
men of the night Cows were on the premises. Dogs, chukor, and 
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ram chukor goats and gazelle added variety, and most of them strolled 
about, while my wife was daily attending to the 50 odd horses which 
were in the Consulate. We liked having a good supply of water for 
all purposes, so we kept our own troop of donkeys, and at times 
“ Magpie ’’ and " Jennifer ’’ were among those supplying our require¬ 
ments. 

Our object was to be as self-supporting as possible. From grapes, 
or from the oleaster fruit, we disti4(i(|||H; own spirits of wine, W the 
grapes were also used for making The muddy waters of the 
Kizil Su sarcely made an attractive beverage, so when the season 
came, grapes were trodden out in the approved fashion by the gar¬ 
deners, and the resulting juice was placed in a series of large glazed 
Ali Baba jars, wherein the liquid seethed and bubbled. It was well 
strained before being bottled some months later. We used mostly 
white grapes, but added some of the black variety to give flavour and 
colour. The resulting colour was a pleasing amber, and with soda 
water added to it, was not unlike a hock wine, and certainly not 
vinegary like many a vin ordinaire. Jam and conserves and pickles 
and chutneys were made from the fruit and vegetables in the garden. 
Stores from England or India could only come up about once a year. 
We tried to look ahead and include all our requirements: not only 
food, but stationery, and dull articles like medicines, buttons and tapes. 
We added items such as crackers, holly-decorations, ham, Stilton and 
other delicacies for Christmas, yet in spite of the order being despatched 
in February, owing to the fortunes of the rebellion our Christmas fare 
reached us two weeks too late, so the desire to be self-supporting can 
be readily understood. 

We had to make buildings for our farm. The Consulate itself re¬ 
quired to be kept in repair, and with conscription abroad, the only 
thing to do was to have carpenters, painter, blacksmith and masons 
permanendy employed in the Consulate. Otherwise we found that 
the mason of yesterday was the soldier of to-day. We even went in 
for silkworms, and with the eggs from one tiny cardboard box we 
eventually made over 50 yards of silk doth. 

When we reached Kashgar there was only one motor. A Ford 
having been presented by the Soviet Representative to the Commissioner, 
Ma Shao Wu, who maintained f<» its use a good road between the Old 
and New Cities, and on to his summer residence at Langar; but it too 
had taken part in the revolution, and while driving in it Timur, a 
Turki leader, met his death at the hands of one of his allies. The next 
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laatan were lorries, brou^t by the Tungans, and nowadays the pro¬ 
vincial authorities have a fleet of lorries purchased in Soviet Russia. 

Roads, however, hardly exist: on the i,ooo miles from Kashgar to 
Urumchi one encounters marsh, drifted sand, gravel and rocky 
gorges, and only spasmodic efforu are ttradc by some of the magistrates. 
The life of a lorry is short, the average time for the distance is three 
weeks. The best road runs from Urumchi to the Russian border at 
Chuguchak. 

We inherited one of the Fii^'trucks which Sir Eric Teidiman 
brought overland from Pekin. *^hcn motoring to Yarkand in the 
winter, the car sank through the ice in the centre of the main road into 
a three-foot stream. On the drifted sand it is often only possible to 
progress a few yards at a time after strenuous digging, and by spread¬ 
ing out strips of rope-netting and travelling forward on them. No 
tastefully decorated petrol pumps greet one on the way, nor are there 
repair shops, and one is by no means certain of meeting a blacksmith, 
unless one awaits until the following weekly market-day. Motor 
transport is still a monopoly of the authorities. 

There is not much aviation. A few trips were made by a com¬ 
mercial aeroplane from Lanchoow to Urumchi with mail. Aeroplanes 
bought from or lent by Soviet Russia were largely instrumental in 
defeating the Tungans in Urumchi district. There is an aviadon 
school in Urumchi. At one dme aeroplanes from Russia brought 
doctors to deal with a plague epidemic; but they encountered bad 
weather, and only arrived 24 hours ahead of the vaccine from India, 
which was flown to Gilgit and brought on by runners. 

Earlier on I have mentioned Sir Francis Younghusband and Sir 
George Macartney. They are the founders of our present position in 
Kashgar. Any traveller visiting Yarkand or Khotan has referred to 
the Indian traders whom they found in Sinkiang; so when Sir Francb 
Younghusband made his journey across the continent, Sir George 
Macarmey stayed behind to look after the interests of our traders from 
India, and right well he built, and on solid foundations, and I feel 
certain that it is largely due to the influence he had made felt during 
the many years he spent in Kashgar, tiiat our traders suffered so little 
during tire revolt compared with the local people. 

This is all the more remarkable if one considers what a strange 
country China is. Recently, when in Pekin, some problem arose, and 
enquiries were made of a man known to have much local knowledge, 
but the answer which came was, “ All that I can say from my 25 years’ 
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experience of dus part of China is that the answer is Yes or No." It 
is truly a country where the mistakes of the novice may well be 
pardoned. 

One may consider what have been the effects of this revolution 
against the officials of the Province. With the Manchurian troops 
came new ideas and a breath of modern China, but perhaps China 
will still not influence the Provinenras much as might be expected, 
for I doubt whether the connectu^|4|tween Nanking is closer than 
it was before. During the distdafcces Nanking was preoccupied, 
and, as mentioned by Sir Eric Teichman and Peter Fleming, the 
Urumchi authorities turned for aid to Soviet Russia. The authorities 
in Urumchi have not so far welcomed any proposal to establish 
postal communication with Nanking by air, and a precarious motor 
transport service from Suiyan to Hami, when not interrupted by dis¬ 
turbances in other Provinces, brought only a thin trickle of goods 
from the coast. The provincial authorities have obtained a number of 
motor vehicles from Russia, and largely due to this, the division of the 
Province into two parts, centred on Urumchi and Kashgar, has dis¬ 
appeared. The officials at Kashgar have no longer any independent 
authority, and the Province is being definitely run from Urumchi. 
From a Consul’s point of view, the system appeared over-centralized. 
The smallest detail was referred to Urumchi and, being in China, 
delay was not unknown. 

The authorities like referring to the Province as “ The New New 
Province.” April 12 is the date selected for the celebration of this 
regeneration in every town and village. Troops, police, Boy Scouts, 
school children and guilds march to a central spot. Speeches are made, 
an exhibition is held. There are games and a military display, and 
more speeches conclude the celebrations. These gatherings, on the 
whole, resemble those which take place in Soviet Russia at set 
intervals. 

Modern dress of the type worn in Andijan is favoured by the youth 
and school children; beards and moustaches are clipped or removed. 
The Church and age receive litde attention or respect 

Schools abound everywhere for boys of every aeed, but so far the 
standard of education has not altered much. Mohammedans btdd 
many high posts which they never held before; the Vice-Chairman is a 
Mohammedan; the chief officials in Hami and Aqsu were also 
Mohammedans. 

It is to be hoped that these pangs of regeneration will soon subside. 
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and that the age-bng trade from India will flow freely as before, under 
the traditional friendliness which China has manifested towards our 
country, and which is so apparent to-day in Nanking and Pekin. 

The Chairman : After having heard this extremely interesting lecture 
on Kashgar, we must feel that the Society has gained a wonderful 
recruit in Colonel Thomson C^ver. I personally have enjoyed the 
lecture very much. In these l|lwl|hen we hear so much of the Near 
East, it is very refreshing to lista^ a lecture which deals instead with 
Central Asia and its politics. I know you will wish to join me in 
thanking Colonel Thomson Glover for coming here and speaking to 
us to-night 
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By professor A. L. PgtLARD-URQUHART 

Lecture given to the Royal Central ^nB^Uciety on June 9, 1937, Mr. E. M. 
Gull m the Chair. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, in addition to being Professor of 
English Literature in the Tsing Hua University at Peiping, had visited Mongolia 
on three different occasions. The oaasion which he would now talk about 
occurred in 1935. Sunit is about one hundred miles north of Kalgan. His 
account of the extremely interesting incident which he then had an opportunity 
of seeing should make Mongolia live in the minds of the audience. 

I N these days the usual way of going to Mongolia is to take the train 
from Peking to Kalgan, the ancient gate into Mongolia, and from 
there go by car. From Kalgan the road goes up the great mountain 
ridge that separates Mongolia from China. This used to be only a 
track, and it took a car all day to do it, but rccendy it has been made 
into an extremely good road, and the ascent can take only two hours. 
At the top one gets the last glimpse of China, one of the most beautiful 
views I know. 

The straggling town of Chapsar is the last outpost of Chinese settle¬ 
ment, and, from here on, what is left of Inner Mongolia commences. 
The Chinese villages disappear, the grassy lands arc no longer cut up 
into ugly stripes of Indian corn, but the green carpet seems to stretch 
unendingly into the valleys and hills of a country that increasingly 
becomes like the Yorkshire moors. Green for a short-lived sununcr of 
three months, and for the rest of the year brown or white with snow. 
There arc no trees to break the view, just the endless stretch of undu¬ 
lating land on which wander herds of camel and horse, and if one is 
lucky one may see a fleeting deer swiftly crossing the plain, while the 
air is full of the song of the larks. 

Having entered the land of Sunit, for that is the name of this section 
of Silingol, the traveller should leave his car and go by the surest 
method—that is, on horseback. It may be slower, but at least one gets 
there, and you never can tell with a car. There are punctures, mud- 
holes, and cloudbursts, all of which can delay one from one hour to 
three weeb. Going further north, the beautiful undulating land gives 
way to a vast plain that seems endless and uninhabited. The edges of 
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this plain are like the cliSs of die south coast of England, for it falls 
abnipdy about a hundred feet into what as one time must have been a 
huge lake or inland sea, but is now a desolate gobi, of a desolation 
which is too oppressive for it to have any attraction, and if you are in a 
car there is the OMitinual fear of being caught in a mud-hole. 

As one goes through this land one is struck by two things: the 
scantiness of the populadon the signs that at one time there had 
been a much greater one. Rinmg for miles across the plain there are 
faint ridges that had once been wills marking the limit of some early 
Chinese invasion; and in these curious cliffs where the plain falls into a 
gobi one may find pieces of pottery or perhaps even a dinosaur egg. 
Not far from the desolate spot known as Pan Chiang, where there is 
now a telephone sution, I have seen ancient millstones lying beside the 
track, remnants trf some former Chinese agricultural population that 
must have been driven away in haste and violendy by nomadic invaders. 

The people that inhabit these spaces are the descendants of those 
Mongols that once conquered the Eastern world under the great Khans. 
Mr. Lattimore says there arc certainly not more than five million 
Mongols all told in all that vast land of Outer Mongolia, Inner Mon¬ 
golia, and Manchuria. In the strip of land which may be called Inner 
Mongolia Proper—that is, from Chinese Turkistan to the borders of 
Manchukuo—about fifteen miles long and four hundred broad, there 
cannot be more than a million inhabitants, and what is so tragic is that 
the population is rapidly decreasing, as if Nature had decided that she 
no longer had any need of such nomadic tribes. 

One of the most noticeable things about all Mongol settlements is 
the scarcity of children. A Chinese village swarms with healthy little 
aeatures, but in Mongolia a child is a comparatively rare sight; and it 
may seem strange that a people who live such a seeramgly healthy life 
should not produce healthy children. But the traveller in Mongolia soon 
finds that the Mongols, with a few rare exceptions, are not a healthy 
race. They may be fine, tall people to look at, but one can tee that they 
are ravaged by disease. Consumption and all forms of venereal disease 
have scourged these people to such an extent that it will be surpriang if 
any airvive. Mr. Lattimore says that the spread of this disease it much 
worse amongst nomadic Mongols, such as those I am descritoi^, than 
among the agricultural Mongols. As there are no hereditary la^ pos¬ 
sessions, Intimacy has not been considered of such importance, and 
thcitiiaR neither virginity nor chastity are so prized at Aey are where 
the family {Jays such an important part as in agricultural China. With' 
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this a-tnoral attitude towards life we get the frightful spread of disease. 
According to statistics, the number of children in these parts is given at 
one-half per family. It is only by the help of such a person as Dr. 
Ericksen, with whom 1 had the privilege of travelling on a medical tour, 
that these people have a chance of surviving, He is, perhaps, the most 
respected man in all Inner Mongolia^ho is welcomed to any yurt or 
temple. The lamas do not like the rawonaries, and do everything to 
prevent their work, but Dr. Erickso^P®? exception. 

The tribe whose land I have beeli* describing is the Silingol League. 
On the map it is included in what the Chinese call the Chahar province; 
but it has not yet been mastered by the Chinese and is still ruled by 
Mongol princes. There is very litde water, and the land is too meagre 
for agriculture, so of all parts of Inner Mongolia we find here more of 
the old nomadic life and the unspoilt traditions of Mongol society. The 
Chinese language is hardly spoken at all except by a few officials, and 
the people live in their setdements of yurts and tents as their forefathers 
have done for generations past. Their small settlements stand in the 
boundless plain. One can hardly call them villages, as each setdement 
belongs to one family, and in theory they are moved when new pastures 
are to be found. They do not own the land, but pay so much per head 
for each horse to the local prince. 

When approaching a village the stranger must never get off his horse 
until his host calls off the dogs, otherwise he will be torn to pieces. That 
is one of the reasons why nobody ever walks, as no pedestrian dares 
approach within half a mile of a village. 

The household economy inside the yurts is of the simplest. Except 
for a low cupboard or two, there is no furniture, but only felt mats, on 
which at night they sleep. The stove, which is in the middle of the 
yurt, burns fuel called argol that is made up of the dried droppings of 
the cows and camels. The staple food appears to be tea made with rnilk 
and butter, with dried millet in it to give it substance. Vermicelli 
cooked with dried bits of rancid mutton seems to be universally eaten, 
and I have found it good when hungry. They also eat cream and cheese 
and mutton, but that is rather extravagant and is usually kept for feasts. 
One can tell the warmth of one’s reception by the make of the tea, 
which, if it is fresh with cream added, means one is welcome, but if it u 
the old brew with water added, then one may leave as soon as one likes. 

The life is entirely pastoral Naturally, the young men are mag¬ 
nificent riders and are much more at home on their horses ffiin 
' which accounts for their heavy sknidiing walk, as they wear large 
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ridiog-boots. They always approach an encampment at a great speed 
and leave in the same magnificent style, but I have found that when 
no show is required they usually ride slowly, for the horses are not 
very strong, having nothing to eat but the short grass that is green 
only for about three months. 

The trouble with these peoples that they take life too easily and 
do not like to do anything W I4& after their herds and flocks. With 
the exception of making the felMqIpjAcir yurts, everything seems to be 
done by the Chinese, even to the shearing of the sheep. All over Mon¬ 
golia one finds Chinese merchants, craftsmen, and workmen, who move 
from place to place acting as carpenters, masons, tailors, silversmiths, 
and so on. Even the pictures in the lama temples are painted by Chinese 
artists who travel from one temple to another painting religious pictures 
according to the traditional designs. 

Many of the Silingol Mongols are magnificent men, tall and fine, 
and wonderful horsemen; but there is nothing warlike or conquering 
about them nowadays. A more gentle and friendly people cannot be 
imagined. That warlike spirit of the past has gone, and something 
quite different has taken its place. At one time in their history a change 
came over them, and a society that was organized for war became 
organized for peace; but I don’t believe that change was so difficult to 
make as one might imagine. I believe that a large number of the young 
men of Mongolia have always been segregated, and that a country that 
once segregated them in the camps to prepare them for war, when the 
great change of spirit came, found it quite natural to change the camps 
into temples, and the son that in every family once became a soldier 
now became a priest. In any description of the war camps of nomadic 
races one finds that the men were brought up according to a very strict 
code and that women were entirely excluded from their lives, and I 
imagine, as must have happened in history before, the custom rennained 
but the objea altered. At one time every family had to give a son to 
the army, but after their great conquests and the reaction that set in, 
and when the Lamaistic faith seems to have had a real hold over them, 
still a son had to be given, but to the church and not the army. 
Lamaism is so deeply embedded in the country that for an ordinary 
traveller it is difficult to say where it begins and where it ends. 
Officially speaking, all men wearing the queue are laymen. The lama 
often wears a yellow hat which goes up into a peak, but many of them 
wear an ordinary Homburg hat, and one meets with them in ttu villages 
as wdl as in the temples. In the settlements they take part in the 
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ordinary life, though they are not suppsed to be married; but then 
marriage seems a very slight bond amongst the Mongols. 

The only buildings one secs are die monasteries, which from a 
distance seem to shine like fairy palaces against the monotonous back¬ 
ground. They are really male cities, the lamas living in small white 
houses round the temple. Each tcMle has a guest-house, where every 
traveller is given food and rest. ThSkge temples are quite magnificent 
with their many courtyards, dit^^^hite walls, Chinese roofs, and 
golden Buddhistic symbols reflecting the brilliant Mongolian sunlight 
Although there are so many priests and temples, I do not think that the 
Mongols are religious. Lamaism plays a very large part in their lives, 
and so it has become very much a matter of custom and habit with a 
large amount of superstition; but Mongol Lamaism must be a very 
different thing from the Tibetan variation, which, from all accounts, is 
still a religious force. But to denounce Lamaism as a wicked super¬ 
stition is as foolish as all such denunciations, as, being so deeply em¬ 
bedded in the people, it is most likely a necessary force for their lives. 
The only feeling one has against the lamas is that they are taking useful 
people away from other and more iraprtant duties, and that the life led 
by such does not seem to be one that will assist in regenerating a race of 
people who will soon die out unless some new spirit enters into them. 

And that is why the obo ceremony which I am now about to 
describe is of such interest, for it is so typical of Mongolia in that it is 
made up of the past and the present of beliefs and Nature worship that 
must have existed as long as men have inhabited these plains, and over 
it has grown the veneer of Lamaism that has used the ancient Nature 
ritual and absorbed it into its own Buddhist ceremonies. Men on their 
horses gather from all over the countryside to take part in the races and 
sprts which would be pleasing the spirit enshrined on that spot. 

An obo is an altar or heap of stones on the top of a hill, not unlike 
a cairn in Scotland. Its use is to keep away evil spirits, and at various 
periods in the year offerings are made before it. The obos that 1 have 
seen have been invariably round heaps of stones with a pole rising freun 
the middle, from which are usually fluttering prayers written on pieces 
of clotL In places where there are trees, such as in Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia, the obos are covered with branches of trees, but in 
Inner Mongolia, where there are no trees, the obo is merely a heap of 
stones. Leading to die rn’in obo are smaller heaps of stones on the fnir 
aides, and on the big Obo at Sunit there are iron poles bearing the eig^t 
Buddhistic symbols. That the obo should be placed on a hill and that 
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it is a protection from evil spirits is quite natural in a country like 
Mongolia, which is mostly plain; and anyhow it has always been natural 
for man to worship the spirit oi a hill. 

In Mongolia there are two great religious ceremonies—the devil 
dances and the obo ceremony. The former is much more a church 
festival, the dances being given 1^ the priests and the audience consist¬ 
ing mostly of women, while th^pter is a man's festival and the priests 
take a much smaller part in it^^women are supposed to be on the 
hill during the actual ceremony'll the obo, although at a smaller 
gathering 1 have seen a number of girls. We have in this country a 
very near equivalent to the obo ceremony, and that is the Highland 
gathering. The prince surrounded by his followers, the contests of 
strength in the open air, and the barbaric splendour of some of the 
dukes and their followers all reminded me of the Atholl gatherings of 
my childhood, even in this case to the rain that fell all through the 
earlier part of the proceedings. 

The obo ceremony I am about to describe was a particularly mag¬ 
nificent one, as it was expressly given by Prince Te Wang, the leader of 
West Sunk and the chief prince of the Silingol Mongols. 

The Prince is a mixture of the old and the new. A good politician, 
he knows perfectly well that to be too modern would antagonize his 
followers; but at the same time he realizes that the only possible way 
for the Mongols to continue to exist is through introducing some new 
ideas. He is perfectly aware of the necessity of reform in the Lama 
Church, and he is doing his best to make the lamas lead a more useful 
existence, even insisting that those who are not particularly important 
m the temples should join his army, and in this he has the agreement of 
the Chief Lama, his cousin. He still wears his hair in a queue, as does 
also his son; but he drives about in a modern American car. His usual 
clothes are those of a Chinese gentleman, but for a festival such as this 
ceremony he wore a magnificent blue silk gown, and for the actual 
ceremony had over it a short yellow coat in the style of the time of 
Chien Lung. Modernism has also encroached into his pjlace at Sunit, 
for there he has a small arsenal for making rifles and machine-guns, a 
new barracks for what he calls his modern army, and quite a number of 
motor lorries and cars; he has also instituted a school for teaching 
handicraft to young lamas. But at the same time most of bis followers 
are dressed in the old Mongol style, and the general life of the setdement 
is what it must have been for centuries past. One of the most charming 
si^ts is to see the Prince’s wife, dressed as a princess, with her silva and 
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coral ornaments in her hair, go out with her ladies in the evening to 
milk the cows. Although she and her husband, the Prince, are descen¬ 
dants of the great Khans, yet she is not above milking her cows and 
tending her flocks, as such an act has a certain religious significance to 
the Mongols, who live chiefly on milk produas. 

The dukes and princes of the surrounding country arrived the 
evening before the ceremony. On'^iival they would ride up to the 
Prince, jump off their horses, ao 4 f jP»w to him and his son. How 
shabby one felt in one’s dirty old rramg-brecches and cotton shirt com¬ 
pared to these magnificent people in their silk gowns, huge boots, and 
silver decorations I But that which is strange is usually attraedve, and 
if we foreigners admired their beautiful costumes, they in return 
admired our rags, constantly feeling the material and showing their 
appreciation. I am afraid the time is not far distant when they will 
discard their beautiful robes for our more practical drabness, and, in 
fact, already most of the Mongols who have come in much contact with 
foreigners wear riding-breeches and khaki shirt. 

That evening the Prince gave a feast to all his guests, the Chinese 
and foreigners being entertained in the palace with a magnificent 
Chinese meal of about twenty courses, all of which had been imported 
from China, for such things do not exist in Mongolia. No Mongol 
women were allowed to attend, but as a great concession the Prince 
invited the foreign ladies, who were put at a table by themselves. The 
most important part of the feast came towards the end, when mares’ 
milk slighdy fermented was handed round. This has a certain religious 
significance, and is not taken without some ceremony. The attendant, 
before pouring the milk into the bowl, handed each guest a small piece 
of white cloth as an offering, white in Mongolia being the festive and 
religious colour, as red is in China. During the drinking of the mares’ 
milk, which is rather pleasant and has a slightly acid taste, the Prince 
came round to his guests. He assured me that too much horses’ milk 
was not too good for the stomach, but on the other hand it added to 
one’s amorous strength. 

While eating and enjoying this excellent feast the Prince’s orchestra, 
led by his chief man of affairs, played Mongol airs on curious string 
instruments. One I saw was in green leather stamped with gold, with 
the neck curving into a horse’s head. Tfie instrument is single stringed, 
and the bow is made from the hair of a horse’s tail. It has a very full, 
low tone. What was also interesting about the music was that it was 
not very Chinese, but had a curious Russian tone; the scale was not the 
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Chinese five-tone, but had the Western semi-tones. One of the instru¬ 
ments was not unlike a concertina. 

The obo ceremony began early next morning. 

About four miles north-west of the Prince’s palace, rising out of a 
vast green rolling plain, is the great Obo of Sunit, a most perfectly 
shaped hill, so perfect in its symmetrical curves that if it were not for 
its height one would think it..^ artificial. It is a landmark for miles 
around; and stretching north'l^fbout two hundred miles is the great 
Tamsin Tal, or plain, that seems to lose itself in the gobis that 
eventually form the great Gobi itself. In fact, it is the last hill before 
you reach Outer Mongolia, three hundred miles to the north. Its 
position and shape must have naturally made it a sacred hill for centuries 
past. On the summit is the obo. 

The most interesting thing about this obo was a figure, placed in 
front, which was made up of various kinds of armour and weapons 
ancient and modern. It seemed to have a symbolical significance, as its 
foundation was a great cloak worn in the past, with a shield in front 
and a large helmet on the top. Leaning against it were various kinds 
of arms—two swords in front, two rifles at the side, and behind them 
bows and arrows—so that in its make-up there is represented Mongolia 
of the past as well as the present, as if they recognized their past great¬ 
ness but did not despise modern weapons to help them to a great future. 

The service was a mixture of Nature worship and Lamaism. Un¬ 
doubtedly the hill had been worshipped long before Lamaism had been 
thought of, and the obo itself must be of immense age. What was 
Lamaistic were the chants of the lamas, who, dressed in their yellow 
robes, sat at each side of the obo. In front of the obo were placed the 
carcasses of the sheep that had been killed for the offering. The lamas 
beat their drums and cymbals, blew on their immense horns and on 
conch shells, while the crowd stood round and stared and waited for 
the arrival of the Prince. 

At about eight o’clock the Prince and his entourage rode aaoss the 
plain. Mounted on a white horse, accompanied by his elder son and 
surrounded by his officers of State, he rode at the head of two rows of 
soldiers clothed in long gowns and carrying yelbw flags in front. As 
he approached the obo, dukes and retainers came to meet him, bowing 
down to the ground before him on his horse. He then approached the 
obo and with his party knelt down on the cudiion and made his 
obeisance. On each side of him were his two sons, the younger one, 
who was only four, being dressed as a young lama, as he had already 
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been given to the church and will eventually be the Chief Lama and a 
man of great importance. The Prince joined m with the chantings 
with great gusto, the whole performance being extremely cheerful, as 
religious performances should be. 

After the prayers came the blessing of the animals, not for the 
purpose of sacrifice, but the reverse; for these fortunate animals, after 
being blesKd and branded, were to b^Sfa^rned to their herds, never to 
be used or killed. The last part of tlftA^mony consisted in the circling 
of the obo, when everybody walked round it a number times, chant¬ 
ing and making obeisance at the front. Amongst those going round 
were a number of little boys with coloured handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads and specially decorated coats. These were the little jockeys 
who were to ride in the race that was to follow shordy. The lama gave 
his personal blessing to all those who demanded it from him. 

After everyone had circled and chanted many times, they descended 
the hill for the races and games that were to make up the next part of 
the programme. 

A Mongol race is not in the least like the Derby; one does not see 
the beginning and one is rather vague about the end. The litde boys 
with small pads of felt sewn on their trousers mount the horses bareback 
and nde off to a point about ten miles away. The race consists of 
seeing which horse gets back first, and as far as an ordinary spectator is 
concerned it is not of very great interest. The race is really a trial to see 
who breeds the best horses, and in that its importance is really economic, 
for the winning horse is usually sold for a large price; though m a 
ceremony such as this one he would most likely be given to the Prince, 
unless it was arranged that one of the Prince’s horses should win. All 
the owners of large herds had entered their horses. I do not know if 
much betting went on—I could not see any signs of it—but probably 
there was a good deal. 

It naturally took a long time for the race to end, so during this long 
interval the crowd walked about to show themselves and see their 
friends and also to partake of the feast that was now being served. At 
the bottom of the hill was a great camp, where all the dukes, lamas, and 
important persons had set up their tents, and it was in one of these that 
we were to have our Mongol feast, which consists of freshly cooked 
mutton. 

The sheep is kiUed by slitting the stomach and taking out the heart, 
skinned, and instantly cooked in the open-air stoves. As soon as it is 
done the carcass is di^cunted and served up to the guests in their tents. 
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Each tent hat a whole she^ laid on a huge copper dish with the head 
facing the chief guest, who takes his knife and cuts a dny piece from the 
forehead, offering it to the presiding spirit The guests sitting round 
help themselves by cutting off pieces from the limbs with their knives. 
This is rather a difScult performance if you have any regard for your 
clothes or if your fingers are at ail tender, as the meat is extremely hot 
and difficult to hold. For a ^ngol it is a sign of wealth to have a 
greasy dress. Eaten this wayt^ipautton is deliciously tender, and no 
mutton I have since tasted has ever surpassed in flavour and delicacy 
this real Mongol dish. Mongol wine is also drunk, a curious mixture 
that looks like water, tastes rather like whisky, and is made, I believe, 
from milk. It is drunk in large quantities, having none of the potency 
of Chinese spirit, but makes one rather pleasantly elevated. Each Mongol 
carries his own bowl and knife, for very good sanitary reasons, as the 
method of cleaning one’s bowl is to lick it and then put it back in the 
fold of one’s gown. Nearly all the Mongols carry a beautiful bowl of 
wood, which is very much prized; the inside is of silver, and the outside 
is decorated with carved silver. The knife is also in a carved silver case 
and hangs at the side. 

As the horses had still not arrived, after the feast one walked about 
to sec the crowd and admire the colours of the dresses and the general 
magnificence of the scene. The Mongol tents on such an occasion are 
particularly beautiful. They vary in size and decoration according to 
the rank of the owner, and are decorated with patterns cut out in blue 
cloth. Wandering between these lines of tents were the crowd of 
soldiers, lamas, Prince’s followers, women, boys, and old men, all 
dressed in their best. 

The followers of the dukes and princes wore the old-fashioned 
official hats with red tassels and peacock feathers hanging behind. The 
colours of the silk dresses were varied—blue and olive-green for the 
laymen, and yellows and reds for the lamas, who had every kind of 
queer hat sucking on their heads. All of them displayed their silver, 
beautifully (kcorated knives hanging at their sides, with their cases for 
their flints and pipes, while in front hung charms. 

The feast being finished, it was about time for the horses to return, 
and everybody went to see them arrive. As a race it seemed to the 
uninitiated rather disappearing, for all one could see was a little boy 
hanging on to a horse, to be followed m a minute <x two by another. 
As each one arrived he was presented by the Prince with a coloured 
staff. The jockeys were led round on their horses and dien Ufted off, 
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and, although they were tough little things, yet they seemed quite worn 
out, which is not surprising when one thinks they had ridden about 
twenty miles bareback, without any reins, and with only a little piece of 
felt sewn on their cotton trousers. On their heads were coloured rilk 
scarves. 

The next item on the programme was the archery contest between 
the Prince, his ministers, and some ofjl^e neighbouring dukes. Until 
quite recently the bow was the ch^efjWupon, and even now to be 
skilful with the bow and arrow is an important part of a Mongol up 
bringing. Although it is no longer in use, yet the Prince, who is con¬ 
sidered a very good marksman, is mindful of the words of the classics, 
which lay down that six arts are essential for a good ruler: the rites, 
music, archery, the direction of the chariot, writing, and calculation. In 
this ceremony of the obo the rites have been observed, there will be 
music shortly, the Prince has displayed his skill at the bow, and the 
horses, which are the chariots of the Mongols, have been ridden. Only 
writing and calculation could hardly be displayed in the field of sport. 

For the Mongols the really interesting part of the day came with the 
wrestling matches that took place between the champion lamas and the 
champions of the army. These trials of strength seem to have a certain 
religious significance, f« both the Chief Lama and the Prince watched 
them in full state, and the Court musicians performed. Two big tents 
had been erected, in one of which sat the Prince surrounded by all his 
Mongol friends and officials, and in the other the foreign guests were 
sheltered from the rays of the sun. The rest sat round in a circle to 
watch the champions, many oi them famous for their strength. In all 
such displays there is always something which adds a touch of exag¬ 
geration, and in this case the physique of the wrestlers was accentuated 
and enlarged by the leather jackets scudded with brass which they wore, 
and which made their shoulders seem broader than they really were. 
As well as wearing the leather jacket, they wear specially ornamented 
trousers and heavy boots, thus making their wrestling bouts very 
different from anything we call wrestling. In a big display such as this 
one there were always two or three couples in the arena. From each 
side of the bottom of the arena titc dtampiotu came forward, and as 
they approached the tent of the Prince and Lama they broke into a 
dance, lifting high their feet, prancing rather like fighting cocks, and 
callit^ out f^e cries. They make their r^isance by joining their 
hands above &eir heads and bowing. The bout does not last very bng, 
as each seizes his opponent by the arms and tries to tiirow him on 
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ground, kicking him violently on the legs, which fortunately are covered 
by their heavy boots. To be thrown on the ground is defeat, and the 
winner then advances before the Chief I ama, who rewards him with a 
handful of peanuts. On receiving his gift, he throws one in the air and 
with the rest he returns to his comrades sitting at the far end of the 
ground. There is one drawback to this performance, and that is its 
length, as the numbers of wrests is large, and as they all have to be 
eliminated the contest goes on {ir^bout three hours. 

I have tried my best to give you some idea of an obo ceremony. 
The one I have described was a particularly magnificent one. I have 
seen others that were not so lavish, but they have always fdilowed the 
same routine—the ceremony at the obo itself, and afterwards the arrival 
of the horses, to be followed by wresding bouts. But the real beauty of 
such a fesuval cannot be appreciated unless one sees it in all its 
splendour; and how can I make you see the wonderful setting of the 
perfectly rounded green hill at the end of the huge rolling plain, the 
gorgeous and colourful clothes worn by the princes and thar followers, 
with the golden grandeur of the lamas? In the twentieth century with 
its drabness and speed we were able to pass into the seventeenth. The 
dresses were the same in style as those worn hundreds of years ago; the 
customs had hardly changed. But there was one great change. I am 
certain that three hundred years ago it would have been a much greater 
and finer assembly. The army would have been larger and not merely 
a handful of troops such as they are now. The soldiers were then a 
force to be reckoned with. But now this display is melancholy in that 
it is all that is left of a great and conquering race. These few magnifi¬ 
cent horsemen, this handful of fine young men, they are practically all 
that IS left of the great conquerors. 

That evening 1 was talking n> a famous Chinese schcdar who had 
been invited by the Prince to attend this festival. To him there was 
nothing romantic or beautiful about the surroundings.- He complained 
bitterly about the discomfort, looked with horror at what I called the 
simple pastoral life, and could only see dirt and squalor where I saw 
beauty and romance. Soon it would all change, he said, for soon there 
would be a good road, and then the railway would be brought up, and 
with it industry and all the signs of a superior dvilization. 

It is true that Japanese railways and roads will soon pass by Sunk, 
which is just oS the main road between Kalgan and Urga, and this 
independent remnant of a great race will beoxne absorbed into a 
superior civilization that is, perhaps, bound to invade thdx open spaces. 
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If you have passed through Siberia and have noticed the Mongols that 
you sec at the side of the railways, sordid heaps of dirty clothes, you will 
have some idea of what is in store for this fine people, who seem to 
crumple up as soon as they touch industrialism. These obo ceremonies 
are numbered, and already I believe it is impossible for a traveller to go 
to Sunit, as the Japanese invasion has found its way there. But there 
arc two things in their favour—there is very little water and no rivers, 
and the winters are long and sevcreMo'perhaps the land will not be 
worth touching, and they may be allowed to continue as they arc, and 
that is what I hope. 

The Chairman : At the beginning of the lecture I said that I hoped 
Mr. Urquhart would make Mongolia live for us; and certainly what 
was almost a chance remark has proved most accurate; for at none of 
the many lectures on Mongolia that I have attended during the past 
ten years have I heard a speaker who made the country live more 
vividly and clearly before his audience. 

Miss Lindcren ; I should just like to say that it has been a great 
pleasure to hear this description of a ceremony which, hundreds of 
miles away in Nordiern Manchuria, takes place under, it would seem, 
much the same conditions. 

Women there, too, are not allowed to be present. I was told in 
North-West Manchuria that under some obos shamans had been buried, 
and women should not attend, therefore, because their children would 
be still-born if they did. But in other places, where a shaman had not 
been buried under the obo, they might be present. 

With regard to the riding, Manchurian Mongols are much more 
brutal, I am afraid; the poor little jockeys have to ride quite bareback; 
they do not even sew bits of felt to their trousers. Friends whip the 
horses from behind, and pull the reins, and do other things we should 
think quite irregular, while if the horse which seems about to win 
does not already belong to the Prince, he buys it before it comes in. 

I am very much indebted to Mr. Pollard-Urquhart for his informa¬ 
tion about the tea. I used innocently to suppose that if people gave me 
bad tea, it was because they did not know how to make good tea; ix)w 
1 know better. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman : I would like to ask one question if it is not intro¬ 
ducing too serious a note. Can the lecturer give us any information 
about the Nationalist movement in Mongolia, and die attitude of the 
Mongols to the Japanese? 
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Mr. Pollaed-Urquhaet ; Prince T£ Wang is, I think, not quite 
certain on which side he wishes to be. The Chinese have ^ne 
many things to irritate the Mongols, such as promising not to setde in 
certain areas, and then coming in and driving the Mongols out. Large 
posters were dropped from aeroplanes by the Japanese, in which they 
promised complete freedom of religion, by which Buddhism is implied. 
Modern Chinese are very much against Buddhism. But these posters 
seemed to convey teaching to the effect that all races should unite under 
Buddha, and that Buddhist doctrines lay behind all philosophy. 

When I made remarks to try them, to the effect that it was a pity 
that the Japanese were trying to drive out the Mongols, they did not 
agree. But I believe in the last two years there has been rather strong 
opposition made to the Japanese invasion. 

Mrs. E. M. Gull : I would like to ask whether the ceremony the 
lecturer has been describing has any connection with the Tsam fesdval 
in Urga, which in some ways it seemed to resemble. The Urga festival 
stands out in my memory as the most beautiful type of ceremony, in 
regard both to colour and action, that I have ever seen. The pro¬ 
ceedings seem to be similar; but it differed from the obo festival in 
that women were present. 

The Lecturer : I am afraid I have not made a study of the subject, 
and I am not able to say whether there is any similar origin for the two 
ceremonies. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks both to the lecturer 
and to Miss Urquhart, who had accompanied him on the journey, and 
from whose excellent photographs the lecture had been illustrated. 



IMPRESSIONS OF A TRIP TO RUSSIA 

By captain VICTOR CAZALET, M.C., M.P. 

Captain Victor Cazalet, M.C,, M.P., lectured at Burlington House on Wednes¬ 
day evening, February 17, on “ Impressions of a Trip to Russia.” 

Mr. E. H. Keiuno, M.C., M.P., presidmg, said Captain Cazalet was well- 
known to most of them—to some as a traveller, to others as a great mastn of 
games—he got three Blues at Oxford and was four times amateur squash cham¬ 
pion—and to still others as a politician. Tonight he was appearing in the r 61 e of 
traveller, and there might be some new members present who took the tide 
“Royal Central Asian Society" in its literal sense, and imagined that Captain 
Cazalet was gomg to talk about the road to Samarkand. Those who had been a 
little longer in the Society knew that there was no part of the Eastern Hemisphere 
—except perhaps Australia—which the Society did not regard as its proper 
territory. (Laughter.) To them it would be no surprise that Captain Cazalet, 
although he was in Siberia during the War, was not going to talk about Asiatic 
Russia, but about his recent visit to European Russia. 

P LEASE do not think I am going to deliver, as an authority, a 
lecture on Russia, or to make a speech dealing with the economic 
or political aspects of the Soviet system. There are many in this 
room who know a good deal more about Russia than I shall ever 
know. What I intend to do is to tell you what I saw, just as some¬ 
body might go back to the north from a week-end at Brighton and tell 
his family what he observed. They may beheve what he says to be 
true or untrue. You must believe if you will that I did sec what I 
say I did and the reference of the Chairman to my squash records 
will, I kjpe, show you that my eyesight is fairly good. I will endeavour 
not to give you my private political prejudices on the subject, but to 
confine myself strictly to the facts. Of course, one cannot help form¬ 
ing certain impressions, and I recognize only too well that people very 
often see in countries what they went m see. Some go with smoke 
glasses, while others go with coloured glasses. I hope I went without 
any at all, and I did go if you will believe me—anti-Bolshevik as 1 
am, and I have never pretended m be anything else—with as unbiased 
a view as possible, determined to see for myself ccitain things and to 
form my opinions as a result of what I saw. After all, whateva we 
may think about Communism or Bolshevism, it is quite obvious that 
in Russia to-day a vast econmnic experiment is being carried out, and 
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to any student of economics or human nature it must be one of 
absorbing interest. 

First of all, let me answer this question. People said to me before 
I went and since I have come back, and it depends very largely on 
whether they agree with me or not as to the way they ask it: Of 
course, you only saw what you were allowed to see? My answer to 
that is: If you can go about as I did freely in two of the big towns, 
if you can see for yourself how people are dressed, if you can go to 
the markets as I did and buy the food that is available for them to 
buy, if you can find out how much they are getting in wages and 
what these wages mean when translated into food and commodides, 
if you can see how they live, go to the factories and see the condidont 
in which they work, go out in a motorK:ar and sec what the roads are 
like, if you can go in a train from Leningrad or Moscow and down 
to the Crimea—at any rate you have seen a good many of those factors 
in the nadonal life of a country which play a large part in the lives of 
doe majority of people. Whatever you may think of what you see, 
these are the things which affect the social and economic life of the 
great mass of the people. It is quite true, I did not see the inside of 
any prison, but I do not believe any tourists who came here would 
easily see the inside of our prisons, and I really do not think there is 
much substance to that argument. 

May I add this in parenthesis—though I hope it will not sound 
very patronizing to do so to such a Society—but it is essential to 
realize that Russia was and sdll is from our point of view a ^mf- 
Oriental country, and strict comparisons between condidons there and 
here, or in any Western country, are not really helpful in appreciating 
condidons. The pre-War standard in Russia, from what I saw of it 
and have been told, was not a very high one, and it is with that*pr^ 
War standard that we have to deal to^ay rather than with the 
standards that we know are prevalent in Western countries. To my 
mind the difficult thing in coming to any conclusions about condidons 
in Rusda is die difficulty of getting oneself with one’s Western 
bourgecHs outlook—I make no apology for having it and I think most 
of us have it—into the atmosphere which prevails in Russia. Let me 
explain what 1 mean. 

One of the first things I nodced was diat them were practically no 
old people, and that was confirmed by some official stadstia I saw 
given out a few months ago at some big conference in Moscow, whae 
the speaker said that between 50 and 60 per cent—the %ure was 
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57 per cent—in Russia to-day had all been born since the Revolution. 
In other words, if you add to that 57 per cent, all the children up to 
ten and twelve years of age in 1919 it does mean that nearly 80 per 
cent, and perhaps more of the people in Russia to-day have never 
known any other government or system than that of the Soviet regime. 
What has happened to the old people? The answer is that they simply 
died out. Conditions were often so hard for them, whether it be war 
in 1919-20 or in the famine of 1932, that they could not survive; there 
is no place in the economic life of the country to-day for the old people, 
and they have just disappeared. It is very rare in Leningrad with its 
three millions or Moscow with its four millions that you see anybody 
who looks older than fifty or, at most, sixty years. 

Then again, you have to get yourself into the atmosphere of a 
country in which from our point of view there is no such thing as 
religion. I can best describe it like this. You might just as well talk 
to a worker in this country about Confucius or Buddha as talk to the 
ordinary Russian about God or Christianity. It means just about the 
same. They probably have not heard of it at all, or if they have, as 
some interesting foreign, almost historic, object of study. There is no 
longer any need for any extensive anti-God propaganda. There are 
certain disused churches which arc filled with anti-God propaganda, 
but when I went to one, there was scarcely anybody in it, and I did 
not sec any great effort along the lines of anti-God propaganda because 
religion as we know it has been wiped out. To give you a personal ex¬ 
perience : I was being shown by my guide, an inteliigent woman, one 
of the picture exhibitions in Moscow. We started with the beautiful 
ikons, and we came to a picture in which there were three figures. 
My guide said: “This is interesting; you must look at it for a 
moment. Do you understand the doctrine of the Trinity?” I was 
going to say that I did when I remembered that it was the dispute 
about the “ filioque " which separated the Eastern from the Western 
Church, and has been a bone of contention among theologians for the 
best part of 1,000 years. So I hesitated because I knew nothing about 
it, if that was what she meant. She saw my heutadon and said: 
“ I mean, are you a Christian?” Now if somebody says that to you 
suddenly you feel taken aback, and I said, “Yes, of course I’m a 
Christian.” Perhaps I did not say it with the due courtesy I should 
have, and I added that everybody in England was Christian, or called 
himself so, and belonged to some Christian faith—in fact, everybody 
m Europe outside Rusaa and Turkey was Christian. She quite o^ 
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viously thought I was doing a litde bit o{ capitalist or bourgeois pro[»> 
ganda and decided not to encourage me to say any more. 

Then again as we understand it, there is no such thing as private 
property. People have certain very small belongings and a peasant 
may own his cottage and the little bit of land around. These changes 
have come in recendy, but as we know it, private property does not 
exist. In this country it is perhaps somewhat alarming how much our 
lives are governed, influenced and troubled by what we know as 
private property. What we collect, our homes, our gardens, thousands 
of little activities which go to make up life for the people of this 
country are dependent on a litde bank balance, accounts in the savings 
bank or some form of private property. Then again, there are no 
private shops in Russia; they are all Government shops. It is difHcult 
for us to imagine a great big town with no private shops. Another 
thing that struck me was that there did not seem to be such a thing 
as privacy. Everywhere there are hundreds of people and nowhere 
did there seem to be a possibility, especially in the homes, of that 
privacy which to us is such a vital part of our lives. There is, of 
course, no political liberty, but Russia is not the only country in 
Europe which has that advantage or disadvantage to-day. 

Lasdy, there is no such thing, or very litde—I must use general- 
alities or it would be necessary to qualify every statement—there is no 
such thing as class, race or sex distinedon. Class disdnetion, of course, 
is totally contrary to all Soviet ideas, although slowly but surely there 
are creeping in, one might say, into the social life of the people, certain 
disdnedons and condidons which remind one forcibly of a bourgecHi 
regime. In the factories, for instance, there are eight different cate¬ 
gories of wages, in other words eight different—one hardly likes to 
call them classes—of wage-earners, varying from seventy to two 
thousand roubles a montL You cannot go on with that for very long 
without creating different classes; people become purse-proud, and aU 
dmse terrible bourgeois instincts of wanting your wife or daughter to 
look a litde better than your neighbour’s are, I am afraid, coming 
back, though they are not very pronounced as yet. 

As to sex distinction, you And women doing exaedy the same work 
as men. 1 remember going into a big steel factory in the south and 
watching the operations where the ore is melted in a cauldron and 
poured out in a liquid form mto great iron shapes. It is the most 
dangmius kind of work that the observer can see in a faaory. There 
was one litde woman operating this, and I am afraid all my gende- 
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manly and chivalrous instincts inclined me to say; “ Madam, let me 
do it.” Luckily for the factory, the woman and myself I resisted the 
impulse. If you look out of your railway train you often see women 
working on the tracks. There is equal pay and there is no industry in 
which a woman has not the same right to apply for employment on 
exactly the same conditions as a man. 

Similarly with race. The last night I was in Odessa I went to a 
cinema, where I saw one of the latest films, supposed to be the most 
popular in Russia, called “The Circus.” The whole pint of the 
film was propaganda, like everything else. In the first act a beautiful 
prima donna who sings and dances in the circus has a black baby, and 
all the bourgeois elements, the man with the top hat and the whip, 
the box-office man, and the bourgeois generally, look down on the 
woman. Bit by bit they are won over, and in the last scene these 
bourgeois capitalists stand in a row and pass the black baby from one 
to another after kissing it. They have overcome their bourgeois preju¬ 
dice of race. Incidentally, one might add there are no black races in 
Russia. 

So far as travel is concerned, no difficulty whatever was put in my 
way, in spite of the fact that I had taken part in an expedition to 
Siberia in 1918-19. Every pssible courtesy was extended to me by 
everybody I met, and I wish to pay a tribute to it. Some of the 
incidents were rather amusing. When I flew from Berlin to Moscow 
I thought the authorities who invited me, including Litvinoff, had done 
something to save me from very minute inspections. It did not save 
me, and at the landing-places I had everything examined. I can talk 
very litde Russian, just enough to know if my guide is interpreting 
me rightly or not. They started to open every peket, even the 
private letters of introduction I had, and I was getting a little annoyed. 
I had been there nearly twenty minutes when the man started trying 
to read my books. 1 noticed, however, that he was reading them 
upside down. He had even taken a letter of introduction to some¬ 
body in Moscow and was reading that also the wrong way up. TTien 
my slight irritation passed away and I recognized that it was an 
example of Russian bureaucracy which was probably much the same 
before the War as it is to-day. There was no great discomfort or lack 
of food. On the other hand, there was no great comfort There were 
trains, there was water, there were baths and beds, but nothii^ very 
interesting, comfortable or original. There was the same rather dreary 
reptition of meals in every hotel one suyed in, and as far as the price 
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for the touriA is coocerned, if he goes hrst<iass it is very expensive. 
It costs three pounds a day, for which you get perhaps almost the value 
of £i in Moscow and less elsewhere. However, I have no wish to 
make any complaint They do everythiog they can for you. If you 
want to go to a theatre or tickets on a special train, every facility and 
courtesy is extended. 

Now a few words about the conditions of the country as I saw it 
In this country, which has applied itself to mechanization and heavy 
industry for the last nine or ten years, I hardly ever saw a motor<ar. 
There are a few ramshackle lorries, but you an go into the Nevsky 
Prospekt, one of the finest thoroughfares in the world, and your ar 
will be the only one there. When you get outside the towns you 
realize why, beause apart from a few miles of maadamized roads 
there are no roads such as we understand by roads in the whole 
country. The railways, I think it is admitted, have extremely badly 
made tracks. As a tourist you travel in the special trains, which never 
seem to go more than thirty-five or forty miles an hour, and they bump 
so much that it is difficult to read in them. 

As to housing conditions, I visited several people who live in the 
larger towns, and from our point of view—-and this is confirmed by 
Sir Walter Citrine and the Socialist members who have been to 
Russia—their housing conditions are appalling. Sanitary conditions 
are not known, but that perhaps is not new. In big towns, Leningrad 
and Moscow, you can count the families on your fingers who have 
more than one room in which to live. In the new buildings the way 
in which the material was being put together was simply incredible. 
One of our Labour members, who had been a bricklayer, said: “ This 
is not bricklaying; it is brickmurder.” I hard of one attempt to build 
a four-storey school in which when they started the fourdi storey the 
rest of the building fell down. Those who know the Socialist working 
class housM outside Vienna will agree there is nothing in the whole of 
Russia to hold a candle to them. 

On domestic matters, let me say something about internal condi¬ 
tions. I am asked what is the truth about marriage and divorce. 
Although divorce is very asy and either party an go to an office and 
get papers after paying a fee, so that the other party may not learn 
about it until the next morning, the Soviet Government has adopted 
a plan to curtail divorce that other Governments have also practised to 
achieve their aims. It has made it very expensive. TTic first divorce is 
chap. The second is more expensive and the third almost prohibitive. 
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Then again, in recent years they have quite changed their policy in 
the matter of children not respecting or loving their parents. They 
encourage family life. A member of the Communist Party to-day 
takes great care if he is to maintain his position that he is not accused 
of promiscuity or loose living. I sometimes wonder whether they 
have at last found out that there is in most human beings a natural 
tendency for parents to love their children and children to love their 
parents. 

May I take you shopping? It is an interesting but rather lengthy 
affair. As I have said, there are no private, only Government, shops. 
In a Government shop nobody is very interested in selling anything, 
and it has an extraordinary effect. If nobody wants to sell you any¬ 
thing you soon don’t want to buy anything. I do not say they are 
not very polite. They will sell you anything they have to sell, which 
is unfortunately very litde, but if you do select something and want 
to buy it, it is a long process. I bought some toys in Moscow, and as 
there was nobody in the shop it was not so difficult. First you select 
your object and find out its price; you then go to the bureau to pay 
your money and get a ticket, after which you return to the original 
counter and collect the article. That is all right if you are the only 
person in the shop and there are three people who are going to attend 
to you, but in food shops, which are overcrowded, you have to queue 
up and you cannot be sure if there will be enough food. To queue 
up for your tickets and then to queue up again to get the article makes 
shopping a leisurely affair. 

There are other peculiarities. There are no such things as paper 
bags or jars or anything in which to do things up. You have to take 
your own paper, and if you buy smetana—«.e., sour cream and so on— 
you have to take a jam pot or whatever receptacle you like. It is an 
interesting but lengthy experience, and after a day’s work it must be 
a tiring business. 

As to working conditions. I frankly acknowledge there are some 
things I saw we might imitate here. There seemed to me to be very 
little unemployment. People contradict that and say that the un¬ 
employed are sent out of the towns so you do not see them. The 
factories at any rate are working full time. They work a seven-hour 
day, a thing I hope we shall soon have here and everywhere in the 
world, for five days and then comes a day of rest. Actually, we in 
this country have one whole day and one half day holiday in one 
seven-day week. Sir Walter Citrine -works it out that the Russian 
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wtvker has a ten per cent advantage in hours of work. If you are sick 
you get practically ftdl pay. Most people get a fortnight to three weeks 
or a month’s holiday on full pay during the year, and there are rest 
camps, homes, parks of culture, where they can spend their holidays. 
They have, of course, to pay for a holiday in the country or at the Ka. 
I saw various places to which certainly you can go and enjoy yourself 
very easily at a reasonable rate. 

Now for the difficult question of the wages they get and whether 
you can compare it with wages here. You cannot compare a rouble 
or a shilling on any exchange value. In Moscow an orange costs you 
four shillings because there you get the official rate of exchange, 
twenty-five roubles to the pound. If, however, you exchange your 
money outside the country you get ninety-five to a hundred to the 
pound, which is something nearer the true value of the rouble. To 
get some basis of comparison I have taken what a man gets for a day’s 
labour in Russia and what he would get in this country, and then I 
have tried to see by comparing the results what he can buy in com¬ 
modities in the two countries. In Russia the average wage worked out 
while I was there at about six roubles a day for the individual to 
spend. In this country I am taking it that a man might earn about six 
shilhngs a day. If that is the case, we can see what are the relative 
prices of the commodities which people must buy. These arc the 
comparative prices on that strictly comparable basis. A 4-lb. white 
bread, I think, costs here ninepence. In Russia that same baf in 
September was about three shillings. Milk we know is two shillings a 
gallon; in Russia it is six shillings. Butter varies here between 1$. ad. 
and IS. 6d. In Russia 1 was asked twenty-two and a half roubles for 
a kilo, which works out at more than three days’ wages, or about 
nine shillings a pound. Of meat there are three kinds, and the best 
is about 5s. a pound. As for boots and clothes, they arc unfortunately 
far more expensive and much scarcer. A pair of boots costs anything 
between a hundred and fifty and two hundred and fifty roubles, or a 
month’s wages—about eight pound a pair. 

How do the people live? It is a quesdon I asked myself all the 
time. I think it can be answered in this way: what you do not know 
you do not miss. The great majority of workers in Russia sincerely 
believe they are better off, more comfortabb and freer than any other 
workers in die world. 

Rents aK cheap. They are based on ten per cent of the highest 
wage paid. All the women work. A married couple whwe die wife 

31 
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doa not wodc is the exception, and as she gets the same wages as a 
man, the weekly wage is doubled. The meals at factories are quite 
good and reasonably cheap, and lasdy, in a state of society in which 
you have tried to eliminate class distinctions and so on, although diere 
is a change coming, you do not need new clothes to look different 
from your neighbour. To-day there is a rapidly growing tendency for 
the reintroduction of some old-fashioned bourgeois habits. Women 
are having permanent waves and their nails have done to them what¬ 
ever you do have done to fingers. Stalin has said that every worker 
in Russia should shave once a day, jazz is encouraged, and a foreign 
fashion paper is among the most eagerly sought-after papers in the 
country. I throw out a suggestion again that these characteristics are 
inherent in human nature and that no economic system nor Govern¬ 
ment control can eradicate them. 

Lasdy, may I say a word about the political aspect? Not from the 
point of view of propaganda, though propaganda is the life and breath 
of the country. They give it to you all the time everywhere. Stalin’s 
portrait is in every ppcr. Government radios shout at you in the street, 
newspapers are entirely controlled, and everywhere pictures of Stalin 
and Lenin. There are more of Stalin now than of Lenin. It is true 
they have abolished God and the saints, but something else has been 
substituted—Lenin and Stalin. In the Lenin museum I visited there 
was a reverence exhibited that we should at once associate with a 
church. I read in a paper a description of Stalin which went: “ Our 
Father, Our Sun, from whom we get all our life and strength.” That 
surely is the nearest possible thing to primitive sun-worship. Again, 
perhaps it is inherent in human nature to want to worship some^ng 
bepnd what the senses an see. 

In the tratment of young criminals there is a very good institution 
outside Moscow where there are 4,000 young people convicted of 
larceny and petty crimes, with no guards. They work in factories, get 
wages, are allowed to marry. They run their own discipline and there 
are no barriers or walls round the settlement. They have forty-eight 
difierent football terms, cinema shows and an excellent erkhe. I am 
not a judge ol erkhes, but it seemed beautifully kept, clean and the 
children happy. It was in every way a model institution, and the 
people who took us round, one felt instantly, were people who had 
studied juvenile crime from every angle. On the other hand, there am 
still anything from two, three to four million political prisoners slaving 
their lives out in concentration camps. That has to be put on one 
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side and what diey ait doing to solve the problem of juvenile crinae 
on the odter. 

I feel that I may get on to plidcal ground if I deal any furdier 
with that nibject, but I would like to say that I happened to be in 
Moscow on the morning when those first sixteen ex-^lsheviks were 
murdered, executed or shot. It made a great impression at the dme, 
not that they deserve sympathy, because they in their turn had 
murdered enough people to deserve any fate. There was another batch 
of murders the other day, and I am asked: Who is the real Bolshevik 
to-day? Is it Stalin who is becoming bourgeois and murdering the 
real Bolsheviks, or is Stalin the real Bolshevik and all the Trotskyites 
plotters and allies of Germany and Japan? I believe nobody in this 
country and very few people in Russia an tell you what is the trudi. 
Many people speculate. 

It is worth remembering that no foreigner ever sees a Russian or 
has a heart to heart talk with them except, of course, with officials. 
No Englishman or Amerian I saw ever was able to do so. Any 
Russian you meet more than once is either an agent provoateur of the 
Government or he disappears as a result of seeing you too often, and 
no foreigner would be so rash as to invite a Russian to his house. 
There are two schools of thought. It has been put to me that Stalin 
represents the school that says: “ We do not want to foment world 
revolution by crating disturbances in other countries. Our line is to 
concentrate on Russia and make it such a wonderful land of comfort 
and freedom for the workers that other countries will turn and say: 

‘ This is the solution of our problem.’ ” The old-fashioned Bolshevik, 
Trotskyite or whatever you call him, says; “We are in for world 
revolution,’’ and would employ subversive elements in other countries 
to achieve this end. There may be some truth in this theory. Person¬ 
ally I think die answer is a simpler one. It is one lot of people in 
office, wanting to remain there and to get rid of anyone who may 
want to turn them out. 

My final word is this. To me—going I admit with a bourgeois 
mind—Russia gave the impression of one vast slum, drabness and 
dreariness. I went in the height of summer. There were no prdens 
or fiowas, nothing in the shops to buy, no variadon or contrast, just 
a dad, dreary level. Never a decent suit of clothes, never a decent 
pair of boots. If you haj^iened to land, as I did, from Berlin, where 
the standard of life is &ir though not comparable with here or Paris 
or New York, and go into the sums of Moscow and see everybody 
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lodking dreary in drab clothes, it has a most depressing effect 
Whether, as many believe, a new world is being born, is hard to 
answer, and I have to confess that if there were an absolutely secret 
vote of the people of Russia to-day, I believe eighty or ninety per cent 
of them would vote for the existing regime. So far as content means 
anything, they are content with the existing state of affairs. For 
twenty years they have been an isolated nation. They know and read 
nothing of what happens anywhere else, except what the Government 
thinks good for them. 

On me it has a terrible effect of depression. Good operas are 
carried on; there are some excellent theatres for the few who get in; 
some cinemas, but nothing like what you would get in a good suburban 
centre here. The hand of Government propaganda is everywhere all 
the time, and, of course, it percolates throughout the country. There 
is such an atmosphere that it is impossible to penetrate through it and 
find out what people are really thinking. I came to the conclusion, 
after my trip to Russia, perhaps the same conclusion as I have come 
to after various other trips, that while there are many disadvantages 
in our system and many things we deplore and wish to see improved, 
yet for my part I think there are very definite advantages in being 
English and living even in London. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Milnes Gaskeu, said that as Russia was such an enormous 
country it would be interesting to know where the lecturer travelled. 
He himself spent ten weeks in Russia. Soon after his arrival in Mos¬ 
cow he would have been prepared to lecture in the Albert Hall, but 
at the end of the ten weeks it seemed hopeless to speak at all. The 
first question people asked him was: “ It is much more cultured where 
you come from, isn’t it?” If one went along in a lorry, they said: 

“ Your roads are better than ours.” There was an element of apology, 
but a feeling of optimism, as much as to say, “ Ours will be better 
than yours in twenty years’ time.” 

He thought six roubles a day was a fairly liberal estimate. One 
had to take away so many little forfeitures for the unions, etc. One 
Rusaan told him he paid a quarter of his wages to help his noble 
comrades in Spain. He did not know much about Spain or where 
it was. Apparently about one month’s pay a year was subscribed to 
the State loan. If this was taken from the small aUowanc', unifts 
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faoibsnd and wife were both working, there was little left for a holiday 
when it came. Many had a month oS for the holiday, but could not 
afford to take the children with them to the Crimea or some odier 
bathing resort As regards shopping, people who had come back from 
Russia told misleading tales. Articles might be exhibited and marked 
“ for sale,” but if you tried to buy, for instance, a fur coat it was not 
for sale. You put your name down, and you might procure die coat 
a year later, and then have to buy the buttons from a different shop. 
The average tourist, unless he went into the shops, gathered a wrong 
idea. Iodine, for example, could not be bought without a medical 
voucher. 

The speaker added that he was in Russia also during the first trials. 
It was difHcult to extract any idea, but he had Russian friends, and the 
opinion he gathered was that owing to the new Consdtution, which 
gave a certain amount of latitude, though not very much, there was 
to be a general clean up before it came into operation, so that there 
would be no dangers, especially in areas like the Ukraine and other 
places where there were separate nationalities, because these nationalist 
movements still existed, and the Ogpu—or police as they were now 
called—had had a round-up. 

Captain Cazalet said these observations almost entirely agreed 
with his own impression. His calculation of six roubles a day was 
made after considering the forced loan and other items. He took a 
low wage here and one rather above the average there to be sure that 
he was fair. Moscow, Leningrad and the Crimea, which he had 
visited, ought to be show places. He hoped they were not the best, 
and that everywhere else was better. He wished people in Rusna 
were very much better off, but he thought the fact was that in the 
country places things were very much worse. 

Mrs. Braham said that if Russian propaganda was obvious, so was 
our own. We had become used to it. We had portraits of the King 
and Queen in our shops, while our history books and even geography 
books were full of our glorious Empire. There was some excuse for 
Russian laudation of Lenin and Stalin. It was very blatant to us 
because if was new, and we were quite used to praise of our Royal 
Family. The lecturer had agreed that Russia could not be compared 
with European countries. Her own parents lived in pre-War Russia 
in a dug-out with no roof over their heads. Hiey would now be 
{Noud to take their share in building up a new Russia, a country of 
170,000,000 people, of whom perhaps ninety per cent, were illiterate. 
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One had to consider them very difierently from a country like ours, 
where ninety-nine or a hundred per cent were literate. 

Captain Cazalet said he had no quarrel with these remarks excqit 
to say that while we had propaganda here, he could get up and say it 
was absolutely wrong. He could say anything he Uked and so could 
anyone else on any platform in this country. If one called attention 
to differences of opinion with the existing regime in Russia it was a 
dangerous proceeding. His whole point was that unless one was free 
to differ, civilization to him was not worth having. He did not want 
to get into politics, but they had been at this thing for twenty years 
with absolute power of life and death in the richest country in the 
world, and they had in 1932 such a famine as the world had never 
known. They refused to allow any Press correspondent to go to the 
south, they denied there was any such thing as a famine, and five to 
ten million people died. You went to a door and there was nobody 
to answer. Was any system worth while if, as Mr. Bernard Shaw had 
said, it was necessary to liquidate five to ten million culaks because 
they did not happen to agree with the policy? 

Major Sayers asked if the lecturer could say anything about the 
Russian Army and Air Force. 

Captain Cazalet said he went to the Air Show with some very 
competent air people and met a general who had spent months with 
the Russian Army in manceuvres. He thought their Air Force and 
Army were pretty efficient and absolutely competent to give a satis¬ 
factory reply to anyone who attacked them. Their aeroplanes were 
pretty good and their parachute jumpers a national feature. He saw 
200 jump at a time, followed by twenty-five young ladies jumping 
from one aeroplane. Parachuting was a great stunt in Russia. In the 
public parks there was a high tower and anybody could go and 
practise. They had to queue up to do it, it was so popular. They 
had done some magnificent flights and endurance tests, and so forth. 
As to the Army, they were the best fed, most contented and best 
looked after people in the country. There was no nonsense about 
Socialist ideas or officers from the ranks. Officers lived separately. 
They were chosen from the schools as picked pupils, edunted 
separately from the men, and they had reverted to die old tides of 
captain, colonel and so on. Everybody in Russia, as in Ccimany, was 
in^ired with the idea of wanting to do something for the Fadierland. 
Internationalism had gone by die board. It was RuHi. “ We mutt 
do something fcM our glorious country.” The lecturer went to a 
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shooting club, which had been a church, and downstairs there were 
two miniature rifle ranges. There were 41,000 members between the ages 
of ten and thirteen. He competed with one unsuccessfully, but was 
not entirely disgraced. He went to another outdoor club, where there 
were boys and girls together, and to another where they shot with 
real rifles and bullets. Everybody in Russia wanted competition. 
Human nature was the same thmg everywhere. They saw women 
shooung with men and competing. It was obvious that there was a 
real spirit of enthusiasm which had gripped the population. It was 
foolish to deny it and he hoped it would be emulated in this country. 

Mr. T. E. Hammond asked if there was any interest in athletics. 

Captain Cazalet replied that there was, though not quite in our 
form. A tourist could speak to anybody and if one joined in their 
games they were delighted. The guide invited him to take part and 
nobody took very much notice, though they were all pleased. He 
thought there would be a great recrudescence of athletics. In Lenin¬ 
grad there were only eight tennis courts for the public as a whole, 
and they had not cottoned on to it yet. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm and he thought when they got the games idea they would 
take to It tremendously. 

The Chairman said they had had a delightful evening. Captain 
Cazalet had spoken of himself as a sort of tourist or week-end visitor 
to Russia, but they had listened to less convincing discourses from 
people who had lived for twenty years in a country. It was interest¬ 
ing to learn that Russian women of to-day, although they had never 
heard of Eve, were following her example in trying to dress a little 
better than their neighbours. 

Captain Cazalet had spoken of the way in which Russia was 
bureauaat'riddcn. He (the Chairman) was once fortunate enough to 
get the better of a Russian bureaucrat. He went to Russia with a 
passport-visa which was valid for only ten days. As he had arrived 
on the afternoon of September i, he thought he could stay until the 
afternoon of September ii. But on the tenth a policeman arrived and 
told him his time was up. No lesson m arithmetic would convina 
him, and the argument continued until Mr. Keeling was able to piwt 
out that the one and only train of the day had leR. 



THE BROKEN LINK BETWEEN INDIA 
AND CHINA 

By CAPTAIN F. KINGDON WARD 

F orty years ago Yunnan was called optimistically the link 
between India and China. In that distant epoch, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, the building of a railway from Burma 
into Western China was seriously considered, and Major (now General) 
H. R. Davies surveyed a possible route from Lashio, the terminus of 
the railway in the Northern Shan States, to Tali-fu. This was to 
counteract the advantage the French had obtained in Yunnan by 
building the Red River Railway from the seaport of Hanoi in Tong- 
king to Yunnan-fu, the provincial capital. The feelings and views of 
the Chinese themselves were hardly considered at all in those smash- 
and-grab days. It was blandly assumed that if Britain could find the 
capital, China would grant the concession. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, the capital was not forthcoming and the scheme was 
dropped. The South African War, and the rise to power of the Liberal 
Party, who had other preoccupations, diverted interest for the time 
being from spheres of infbence in China. 

Time showed that Yunnan was at any rate the weakest link in the 
chain between India and China. But there are signs of revival; and 
with Burma at last granted a separation from her unhappy marriage 
with India, it is of some interest to sec whether she will now make 
eyes at China. 

To-day, in spite of high freights, the French railway is thriving; 
while nothing the Indian Government has done—and it has done prac¬ 
tically nothing—would seem to stimulate Sino-Burmesc trade. Yunnan, 
never more than a lukewarm ally of the Central Government, whether 
installed at Peking or Nanking, has always had adhesions with the 
southern provinces, with Canton and Tong-king rather than with the 
country north of the Yang-tze. To-day foreign goods pour into Yun¬ 
nan by the French railway and penetrate even so far west as Yung- 
ch'ang and Teng-yueh, close to the Burmese frontier. Nor is it 
difficult to see the reason for this. 

The Yunnan railway has under present conditions cotainly an 
482 
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enormous advantage. In the first place, Yunnan-fu is the capital, the 
natural distributing centre of a province covering an area of 70,000 
square miles, with a ppulation of twelve or fUteen million people. It 
is in direct communication with a seaport; and although it is situated 
not in the centre, but well to the east of the province, that also is an 
advantage, since it is in that direction that the rich lands of China he. 

In the second place, owing to the peculiar arrangement of the 
mountain ranges and rivers, it is much easier to traverse Yunnan from 
north to south than from cast to west. Trade naturally flows north 
and south. But the most powerful factor in favour of the Yunnan 
railway is that 10 spite of revolution, civil war, brigandage, and other 
confusion, goods can by this means sull be brought directly into the 
province. No other route is so safe, so prompt, or so certain. Along 
the Burmese border to the hazards already mentioned must always be 
added the possible hostility of the hill tribes, over whom neither the 
Burmese nor Chinese Government has control. The Yunnan Govern¬ 
ment has therefore concerned itself less and less with the mountainous 
country to the west of Tali-fu, and endeavoured to strengthen itself in 
the east. 

In the capital both French and Chinese have been powerful enough 
to maintain the railway. And although it was never extended north¬ 
wards from Yunnan-fu, as it should logically have been, to Sui-fu, the 
head of navigation on the Yang-tze, it remains a powerful magnet to 
draw trade towards itself and out to sea through French territory. 

All that the British can oppose to the French railway is the Burma 
railway with its termini at Lashio and Myitkyina. The Lashio route, 
vMhich was originally surveyed for the railway, is little used. The 
country is difficult, sparsely populated, and unhealthy. The passage 
of the Salween River is difficult. From Lashio to the first notable 
Chinese city is fifteen days’ march. It is the smugglers’ route. 

Myitkyina has the disadvantage that, although only a week’s march 
from T’eng-yueh, the most important city in Western Yunnan, the 
broad Irrawaddy has to be crossed at the outset, the Burma railway 
ending on the west bank of the river. Moreover, there is a range of 
high hills between Myitkyina and T’eng-yueh. Nevertheless this 
remains a most promising route for a motor road. 

’There are two other caravan routes from Burma into Western 
Yunnan, that via Bhamo and that via Keng Tung, in die Southern 
Shan States. Bhamo, though not on the railway, is connected with it 
by steamer. It is the time-honoured and easiest route into Yimn?n, but 
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it liable to interruption when the country is disturbed. In .^ite of 
having been used for over half a century, it has not been developed as 
it might have been, and as was once believed it would. No motor 
road connects Bhamo with T‘eny-yueh yet, though the distance is 
only 130 miles. It would be done without undue difficulty, and it is 
surprising the opprtunity has been so long negleaed. At this stage it 
is probably not worth doing, for the Chinese have themselves taken the 
initiative and are developing motor roads on their own account. 

The remaining route leaves the Burma railway at Thazi, eighty 
miles south of Mandalay. It is a motor road which, passing through 
Taung-gyi, reaches Keng Tung, 420 miles from the railway and only 
three marches from the Yunnan frontier. Under present conditions 
none of the routes mentioned can be used during the rainy season; 
that is, for six months in the year. Here again the French railway has 
an immense advantage; for though sometimes breached by the flooded 
Red River, it is quickly repaired. 

Imports into Yunnan then go chiefly by the French railway, though 
there is a considerable import of cotton yarn through Bhamo. In the 
export trade Burma fares better. Orpiment, mined near Talifu, is 
exported via Bhamo, and tea from Puerh-fu via Keng Tung. On the 
whole, however, the traffic is all one way. Cotton yarn goes in from 
Bhamo, but the mules mosdy return empty. Tea comes down from 
Puerh-fu, but the mules and lorries go back empty. Traffic ebbs or 
flows; there is no regular tide, as on the railway. 

But if trade between Burma and Yunnan languishes, everything is 
being done to encourage the flow eastwards. Communications are 
rapidly being improved within the province, and motor roads are being 
pushed out from the capital to draw the trade towards the railway. 
It is possible now to motor froih Yunnan-fu to Tali-fu in three days, 
as against thirteen days by mule. Big roads are being built from the 
south. Presently all the trade of Yunnan will be drawn off eastwards 
and southwards. 

Nor will it be long before the attention of the Chinese is drawn to 
the possibility of flying in this country of great distances. There is a 
landing-ground at Yunnan-fu, where planes are already seen. Landing- 
grounds are being surveyed elsewhere. 

The enterprise of the Chinese is astonishing. Coupled with their 
iiresisdUe momentum, it is capable of anything. Take the Puerh-fu 
tea trade, fw erample. At first si^t it seems surprising diat tea from 
Yimnan destined ^ Tibet should go via Rangoon and Calcutta. Yet 
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it does so, and in such bulk that at present there are not enough lorriei 
on the Keng Tung road to carry it ail. 

Twelve years ago there was no tea trade here. Friction between 
Tibetans and Chinese had interfered with the Szechuan tea trade; 
contracts could not be fulfilled. Internal troubles in Szechuan, where 
Communist armies were operating, stifled the trade still more. But 
the Tibetans must have tea, and the Chinese must trade. The great 
tea caravan route from Yachou via Tatsienlu and Batang to Chamdo 
beiog closed, the industry pined, only to revive elsewhere. It illustrates 
the great Buddhist principle: all life is one. The scene is transformed 
to Yunnan, where round Puerh-fu tea grows wild. In a very short 
space of time brick tea was being manufactured and sent down to 
Rangoon. A great impetus was given to the budding industry by the 
completion of the motor road to Keng Tung. Even so the journey is 
formidable. It is seven mule stages from Mong Hai, where the tea is 
manufactured into bricks, to Keng Tung. Thence the tea bricks, 
packed into baskets, go by motor lorry, 420 miles to Thazi, on the 
Burma railway, and so by train to Rangoon, distant 300 miles. From 
Rangoon the tea is shipped to Calcutta, where it is again put on the 
train for Kalimpong, whence yak carry it over the Himalaya to Tibet, 
At cut rates the freight on a pound of tea landed on Kalimpong is 
about sixpence, and the profit on a pound of tea sold in Tibet at a 
“ popular price ” can hardly exceed one penny. Nevertheless, about a 
quarter of a million pounds of tea leave Yunnan yearly. 

But Burma does not get all the trade which passes through Keng 
Tung. Much of it goes to Siam. Keng Tung is indeed well situated 
where four empires meet—China, Burma, French Indo-China, and 
Siam. There is no trade with French IndoOhina; Burma and Laos 
are indeed rivals for the favour of Yunnan and Siam, and there Keng 
Tung has the advantage. The French province of Haut Mekong has 
no such outlet as the Keng Tung-Siam road with a railway at each 
end of it, ending in a seaport. At the present time great quantities of 
lead are being exported from Keng Tung to Siam. Here again the 
Chinese are to the fore; the lead ingots come fiom Mong Hai. It is 
rumoured that there are big lead-silver mines in the same region 
whence the tea comes; but the silver does not come into Keng Tung, 
only the lead. The lead is being bought by Japan, though at {nresent 
the Chinese ate not aware of this; and it would seem that much of it 
is destined to return to the soil of China, taking with it the souls of 
many thousands of Chinese. These samples show perhaps what might 
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have been accomplished in the past had communications between 
Burma and China been more favourably looked upon by the Indian 
Government. Even now, though Burma exports little to Yunnan, she 
benefits to a slight extent from the export trade. At least, she picks up 
the crumbs—neither a very dignified nor a very profitable r 61 e, but the 
only one which is left her. Valuable trade will always choose the 
railway; more and more as feeding trunk roads strike out from the 
capital. But Bhamo and Keng Tung, especially the latter, can still 
profit by opportunism such as eventuated in the tea trade of late years 
and the development of the lead mines. 

It is in the highest degree unlikely that new railways will be pro¬ 
jected in Yunnan, at least for the present. But if peace were assured 
it is not impossible that the French railway might be extended north¬ 
wards. Its logical terminus is on the Yang-tze. 

One further point. What effect will an independent Burma have 
on Yunnan? So far as the trade question is concerned, one may con¬ 
fidently say, none. The Burma Government intends—hopes—to work 
in the closest touch with the Indian Government as regards foreign 
policy. And the foreign plicy of the Indian Government, which for 
forty years has been anti-Chinese and against closer relationship with 
Yunnan, is not going to take a reasonable view of the situation over¬ 
night. And so far as the overland trade route to China is concerned, 
it is too hte. Nothing the Indian Government could do now would 
be of much use. It has locked the back door; and the cat has slipped 
out through the front one. 

But events are often more powerful than men—at least unimagina¬ 
tive men; and the separation of India and Burma may have unlooked- 
for consequences. It can hardly be denied that Burma cleaves to Yun¬ 
nan much more easily than it does to India. The separation will 
strengthen the older ties. Both Chinese and Burmans will combine to 
bring about a closer association between the two countries, though the 
Indian element in Burma may be expected to resist. If the Yunnan 
Government, satisfied with the progress made in eastern Yunnan, and 
aware that it cannot profitably do anything for the extreme west 
the province, beyond the Salween, decides to neglect that distressful 
country, we may be in for a period of considerable unrest along the 
frontier. If on the other hand China decides that now is the time K> 
make overtures to Burma, she will probably meet with that success 
which has to long been denied her. The Indian Government could 
scarcely have chosen a less apt moment to pant Burma independence. 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN 
KURDISH, 1920-36 

By C. J. EDMONDS 


K urdistan in ‘Iraq is divided into three parts, corresponding 
approximately to three earlier principalities: Badinan, between 
the national frontiers and the Great Zab, comprising the 
northern districts of Mosul liwa; Soran, between the two Zabs, corre¬ 
sponding to Arbil liwa", and Baban, from the Litde Zab to the Sirwan 
(Diyala), including the liwa of Sulaimani and part of the liwa of 
Kirkuk. Between the Sirwan and the Iranian boundary the (jfadha of 
Khanaqin is part of the old pashaliq of Zohab and is also predomi¬ 
nantly Kurdish. East of Baban, in Iran, is the province officially 
called Kurdistan, the old Ardelan with its capital at Senna; north of it 
and east of Soran, in the province of Azarbaijan, is the district of 
Mukriyan with headquarters at Sauj Bulaq. 

Bainan speaks a distinct dialect of Kurdish, referred to by people 
as Kirmanji; it has been almost entirely illiterate and inarticulate; it 
will not concern us further in this paper. 

Soran, Baban, Ardelan and Mukriyan, on the other hand, form a 
single linguistic group in that the dialects there spoken, though vary¬ 
ing in different degrees amongst themselves, yet share certain marked 
characteristics that distinguish them from other groups; the people 
refer to their language as Kurdi. 

Dialects belonging to a third group, designated by the Kurds 
themselves macho-macho, and generally called Gorani,* are spoken by 
certain tribes along the southern fringe of this block: the Kakai near 
Tauq, the Zangana near Kifri, the Bajilan near Khanaqin, and in 
Iran the Goran confederation along or north of the great high road to 
Kirmanshah. The Hewraman tijbes inhabiting the main watershed 
of die Zagros form a macho-macho wedge, running south to north, 
between Baban and Ardelan. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while Mukriyan produced a 
voluminous literature in Southern Kurdish, the Arddani men of letters 

* It has generally been mainnined by European acbolari that Gorani is not 
Kurdish; tbit opinion will probably have to be revised in the light of the re¬ 
searches of my learned Kurdish friend, Taufiq Wahbi Beg. 
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at Senna invariably used Gorani for their compositions. Most of the 
popular poetry current in Baban also was in Gorani until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century (the Kurds say that the change came with 
the reign of Aw Rahman Pasha*), when the Sulaimani poets first 
began to use the local language; the word goraniy is to-day still the 
ordinary word for song (see the Bibliography III. 4 and 5). It is also 
relevant to note that in the Sulaimani liwa the name Goran is used to 
desCTibe villagers with no tribal connection in contradistinction to 
Kurd, meaning cither nomads or villagers of tribal origin, generally 
Jaf: the corresponding term in Kirkuk is suggesting “ serf,” 

and in Arbil, Kirmanj.-[ It would seem that most of this region was 
formerly inhabited by a comparatively advanced Gorani-speaking 
people, that it was overrun by waves of rough Kurdi-speaking nomads 
who imposed their speech upon this earlier population, and that the 
tradition of domination and submission is not entirely forgotten 
between the conquering and the conquered stocks. 

Although Mukri, the Doric of Southern Kurdish, has retained a 
certain prestige as the purest of the dialects, it is the lively and elastic 
idiom of Sulaimani that has now established itself as the ordinary 
vehicle of literary expression. This pre-eminence is probably due in 
part to the patronage extended fo letters by the autonomous Baban 
dynasty, which survived until the middle of the nineteenth century; 
and in part to the subsequent foundation at Sulaimani by the Turks 
of a military school, cadets from which went on to the academy and 
the stafi college at Constantinople, and so reached a standard of educa¬ 
tion denied to other Kurds; since 1919, moreover, it has been the 
language of official correspondence in the region. 

The following bibliography^ is a list (I hope almost complete) of 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books written (with one exception) in the 
Southern Kurdish language and published (with two exceptions) in 
'Iraq. The exception as to language is the romance of Khurshid of 

* See my article, “ A Kurdish Lampoonist," in the Journal, voL xxii., 1935, 
Parti. 

t On May it, 1930 ,1 had occasion to spend the night at the small village of 
Kelisa on the Little Zab, south-east of Koi Sanjaq. I was told that the villagers 
were extraordmary people, Kirmanj really, but nevertheless very brave and able 
to resist aggression and to look after themselves. 

t The BiWography is based on my own collection. I have to thank Taufiq 
Wahtn for drawing my attention to five publications which I had missed; 
to Saiyid Jelal Sa'ib for helping to fill iq> some of the lacunz in my collection of 
periodicaU; and to hfaqor W. A. Lyon, Captain C R Gowan and Mr. A. J. 
Chapman for sundry items of information rqarding dm periodkali. 
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Khawar (HI. 6*) in Gorani; Gorani literature forms an integral and 
important part of the cultural treasure of the Southern Kurds, and 
more books in diis dialect are likely to issue from the ‘Iraqi-Kurdish 
presses as the collection of the scattered works of the early favourites 
progresses. The exceptions as regards publication are the Anthology 
of Amin Faizi (II, i), and the Blossom of Spring (IV. i) by Saiyid 
Husain Huzni; the first, though published in Constantinople, is the 
work of a Sulaimani officer and, being composed entirely of selections 
from the classic poets of that region, forms the best possible introduc¬ 
tion to the subject; the second, though published at Aleppo, is the 
earlier work of the most prolific of the authors represented in the list, 
and thus appeared to merit inclusion. 

On the other hand, 1 have not given details of half a score or so of 
school-books (other than grammars, VII, 2, 3, and 10) published for 
the State educational authorities in 1928 and 1929, nor of some half- 
dozen laws printed in 1933, since these are for (he most part close and 
unidiomatic translations from the Arabic and thus do not constitute 
spontaneous manifestations of the Kurdish genius; a notice of these 
school-books by Professor V. Minorsky will, however, be found in the 
Revue des ttudes Islamtques of 1931. 

BIBLIOGRAPHYt 

I.-PERIODICAL JOURNALISM 
A.— Sulaimani Press 

(Called in torn Government, Muoiapal, Jiyan Press) 

1. Pishl{eu;rin (Progress). 13J x 8i inches; 4 pages. No. i, Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1920, to No. 118, July 27, 1922. Edited by the British 
Political Staff. 

2. Bang y Kurdistan (The Call of Kurdistan). “ A free, national, 
scientific, social, and literary weekly.” i3jj x 8| inches; 4 or 6 pages. 
No. I, August 2, 1922, to No. 13, November 3, 1922. Editor: Hajji 
Mustafa Pasha. (See also No. ii below.) 

3. Rho} y Kurdistan (Sun of Kurdistan).! “ An official, poliucal, 

* Having; been edited by persons insufficiendy acquainted with the dialect 
the text as puUished is unfertunately very corrupt. 

t For the system of transcripuon of Kurdidi here used see “ A Kurdish 
lauapoooist,” footnote at p. 113. 

t See my article, “A Kurdish Newspapv," in the Journal, v^ xu., 1925, 
Fart L The descriptions “ weekly," “ monthly,” etc, are not to be taken serioudy. 
All Kurdish pcrK^ic*ls have appeared at die most erratic intervals. 
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literary, sodal weekly.” 13^ x 8| inches; 4 or 6 pages. No. i, Novem> 
her 15,1932, to No. 25, May 15, 1923. Editor; Muhammad Nuii. 

4. Bang y Heq (The Call of the Truth). Description as for No. 3, 
but “ printed at General Headquarters of the Army of Kurdistan.” 
I3i X 8J inches; 2 or 4 pages. No. i, March 8,1923, to No. 3, April 12, 
1923. 

5. Umiyd y Istyqlal (Hope of Independence). Description as for 
No. 3. 13J X inches; 4 pages. No. i, September 20, 1923, to No. 
25, May 15, 1924. Editors: Ahmad Sabri (1-3), Rafiq Hilmi (4-13), 
Husain Nazim (14-16), Anon. (17-25). 

6. /iyanwe (Revival). “ A Government journal.” 13J x 8J inches; 
4 pages. No. i, August 18, 1924, to P (the last number in my collec¬ 
tion is 50, of November 26, 1925; but there may have been two or 
three subsequent issues before Jiyanewc was replaced by Jiyan). Editor 
not named. 

7. Jiyan (Life). “ A political, cultural, social weekly.” 13J x SJ 
inches; 4 or 6 pages. No. i, January 21, 1926, to No. 406, July ?, 
1934. Published by the Municipality. Then 17^ x iij inches; 4 or 6 
pages. No. 407, August 13, 1934, to present time (No. 507, Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1936). Editor: “ Piyre M8rd.” {Note.—Siiyid Husain Huzni 
Mukriyani cooperated in a few numbers from 407 onwards.) 


B.— Ruwandiz 
(Zar y Kirmanciy Press) 

8. Zar y Kirmanciy (The Kirmanji Tongue). “ A social, historical, 
technical, literary Kurdish monthly.” About iii x 8 inches; 12 to 38 
pages. No. i. May 24, 1926; Nos. 1-6 in 1926; 7-11 in 1927; 12-15 in 
1928; 16-30 in 1929; 21-23 (June 4) in 1930; none in 1931; No. 34 on 
July 23,1922. Wood-cut tide-page Nos. 1-3 and, with slight change of 
design, Nos. 4-15. 

C.— Arbh. 

(Rhuwnakiy Press) 

9. Rkuumakiy* (light). “ A scientific, social, cultural Kurdish 
weekly.” About 11} x 8} inches; 16 pages. No. i, October 24,1935, 

* Khuumak^ is in faa the successor olZar y Kirmandy, printed, published 
and largely written by Saiyid Husain Huzni; under the new Press Law the re- 
^onsible editor must be named on the title-page and must have the diploma of 
a "High School," a distinctian which the learned and cultured S. Husain does 
not 
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to No. 10, April 1936. Responsible editor: Muhammad Shit 
Mustafa. 

D.— Kirkuk 
(Municipal Presi) 

10. Ker\uH/^ (Kirkuk). Varying sizes, letterpress ii x yj inches; 
from No. 30a of May a, 1930, to No. 354 of May 29, 1931, 53 issues, a 
Kurdish edition was published simultaneously with thfc Turkish. 

E.— Baghdap* 

11. Bang y Kurdistan (The Call of Kurdistan). “Political, cul¬ 
tural, and technical.” 22 x 15! inches; 4 pages. Only 3 issues. No. 
14-1, January 28, No. 14-2, February 15, No. 14-3, April 1, 1926 (see 
No. 2 above). Editor: Mustafa Pasha. Writer: Mustafa Shauki. 

12. Diyariy' Kurdistan (Gift of Kurdistan). " A weekly in Kurdish, 
Arabic, and Turkish.” iox8| inches; size varies from 22 pages 
(No. i) to 48 pages (No. 7); Nos. 11-12, 13-14 appeared as double 
numbers of 14 pages each. No. i, March ii, 1925, to No. 16, May ii, 
1926. Profusely illustrated with photographs. Editor: Salih Zaki 
Sahibqiran. 

13- (Ladder). “ Kurdish literary and social.” 7J x 5 inches; 
44 pages. Only one issue, dated 1927. Editor: Mustafa Shauki. 

14. Annuals of the Kurdish students in Baghdad: (a) Rhewisht u 
Xuw (Conduct and Behaviour); 1927. 8| x 6J inches; 120 pages, 
(b) Yadgar y Lawan (Souvenir of the Youth); 1933. pf x 8J inches; 
80 pages, (c) Diyariy’ Lawan (Gift of the Youth); 1934. 9J x 8J 
inches; 102 pages. 

II.-POETRY: ANTHOLOGIES AND COLLECTED WORKS 

1. Encumen y Ediyban y Kurd (Anthology of Kurdish Poets). 
Edited with introducoon by Amin Faizi. Istanbul; Terjuman-i- 
Haqiqat Press, 1920. 6| x 5 inches; 142 pages. 

2. Diywan y Esh'ar y Mehwiy (Collected Verse of Shaikh 
Muhammad "Mahwi”). Short biographical introduction by Ali 
Kemal Bapiraghazada. Sulaimani: Government Press, 1922. 8^ x 6| 
inches; 81 pages. 

* I have been reminded, since this list was onnpleted, that a Kurdish propa¬ 
ganda paper called TtgeyishUn y Riastiy (fjnitrsu^ing the Truth), was edi^ 
by £. B. Soane and published by the military authorities in Baghdad towards the 
end of the war; I am not aware if any cojHes ate stilt in existence. 
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3. Komelhe Shy'ir y Haciy Qadir y Koyi (Collected Verse of Hajjl 
Qadir of Koi). Editoi with introducdon by Abdur Rshmiia Sa’id. 
Baghdad: Dar-us-Salam Press, 1931. 9x6 inches; 59 pages. 

4. Diywan y Naliy (Collected Verse of MuUa Khidhr “Nali.”). 
Edited with introduction by Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad; Dar-us- 
Saiam Press, 1931. 7} x 6^ inches; 69 pages. 

5. Diywan y Kurdiy (Collected Verse of Mustafa Beg “ Kurdi ”). 
Edited with introduction by Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad: Dar-us- 
Salam Press, 1931. 8^ x 6^ inches; 39 pages. 

6. Diywan y Salim (Collected Verse of Aw Rahman Beg “ Salim ’’). 
Edited with introduction by Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad: Aitam 
Press, 1933. 8i x bj inches; 106 pages. 

7. Diywan y Shix Rheza y Talhebaniy* (Collected Verse of Shaikh 
Riza Talabani). Introduction. Baghdad: Meriwani Press, 1935. 
8J X inches; 236 pages. 

8. Diywan y Tahir Beg\ (Collected Verse of Tahir Beg Jaf). Intro¬ 
duction. Sulaimani Press, 1936. 8J x 7 inches; 57 pages. 

9. Diywan y Edeb (Collected Works of Abdullah Beg Misbah-ud- 
Diwan “Adab"). Introduction by S. Husain Huzni. Ruwandiz; 
Zar y Kirmanciy publications No. 23; 1936. 8| x 5J inches; 52 pages. 

III.-OTHER VERSE 

1. Xoshiy w Tirshiy (Sweet and Bitter). Fables by Saiyid Husain 
Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Zar y Kirmanciy publications No. 5; 
1928. 8| X 51^ inches; 17 pages; wood-cut illustrations. 

2. Diyorty' Mela Mthemmed y Koyi (The Gift of Mulla Muham¬ 
mad of Koi). Satirical verses. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 8; 1928. 
7J X 5J inches; 16 pages. 

3. Serna w Zemiyn (Heaven and Earth). By Auni Effendi, Mudir 
of Balik Nahiya. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 10; 1928. 7^ x 5J inches; 
9 Pag“- 

4. Goraniy (Songs). By Karim Sa’id. Baghdad: Furat Press, 1928. 
8^ X 5^ inches; 25 pages. 

5. Goraniy (Songs). By Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad: Aitam 
Press, 1932. 9 X 6| inches; 76 pages. 

6. Xurshiyd y Xawer (Khurshid of Khawar). A romandc ballad 
in the Gorani dialect attributed to Mirza Mustafa Dili Dili of Senna. 

* See again “A Kurdish Lampoonist” 

t See my article, " Soane at Halat^a,” in the Joamal, vd. xxiiL, 1936, 
Part IV. 
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Edited with introductioD by A. Sh. Mcriwani. Baghdad: Najah 
Preii, 1933. X 5j inches; 75 pages. 

IV.-HISTORY 

1. Ghunche y Bekmstan (Blossom of Spring). A Cultural History 
of the Kurds. By Saiyid Husain Huzni Mukriyani. Aleppo: A 1 
Asr-al-Jadid Press, 1925. gi x 6i inches; 94 pages; wood<ut illustra¬ 
tions. 

2. Xulaseyfl{ y Tariyx y Kurd u Kurdistan (A Summary of the 
History of the Kurds and Kurdistan). Vol. i. By Muhammad Amin 
Zaki. Baghdad: Dar-us-Salam Press, 1931. 8| x 5I inches; 412 pages; 
map. 

3. Pishl^ewun (Progress). A history of the DoshtSk and Hezban 
dynasties in Azarbaijan. By Saiyid Husain Huzni Mukriyani. 
Ruwandiz: Zar y Kirmanciy publications No. 6,1927. x 5J inches; 
53 pag«- 

4. Awtrhil{ y Pashewe (A Glance in Retrospect). By Saiyid Husain 
Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. x 5I inches. Book II.,* 
part t, “ Mejuw y Dewr y Emaret le Kurdistan, Sal y 25-656 H.” (His¬ 
tory of the Age of the Princes in Kurdistan, a.d. 645-1258). Z.K. 
pub. No. 15, 1931; 47 pages. 

5. The Same, part 2, “ Hukuwmet y Berzeganiy le Hulwan u 
Diynewer ” (The Barzagani Dynasty in Holwan and Dinavar). Z.K. 
pub. No. II, 1929; 37 pages. 

6. The Same, part 3, “ Hukumdaran y Kurd le Hewler ” (Kurdish 
Governors in Arbil). Z.K. pub. No. 12, 1930; 69 pages. 

7. The Same, part 4, “ Padshahiy’ Chend Bnemalhe le Sal y 478- 
617 H.” (The Reigns of Several Dynasties in the Years a.d. 1085-1221). 
Z.K. pub. No. 13, 1930; 42 pages. 

8. The Same, Book III., part i, “Hukmdaran y Bnemalhe y 
Erdeilan u Baban le Sharezuwrda ” (The Governors of Ac Dynasties of 
Ardeian and Baban in Sharazur). Z.K. pub. No. 14,193** *73 
wood-cut illustrations. 

9. MSjuw y Nawdaran y Kurd Hiy Esr y Siyanzemiyn y Hycriy 
(History of Kurdish Celebrities of Ac tlAtecnA Century of the 
Hijra). By Saiyid Husain Huzni Mukriyani. RuwanAz: Z.K. 
pub. No. 16,1931. 7x4 mches; 217 pages. 

10. MSjuw y Shahenshahan y Kurd y Zend U Sranda (History of 

* Book L has not yet appeared. 
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the Zend-Kurdish Shahinshahs in Iran). By Saiyid Husain Huzni 
Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. i8, 1934. x 5^ inches; 91 
pages. 

11. Mijuw y Kurd u Nadir Sha (History of the Kurds and Nadir 
Shah). By Saiyid Husain Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. 
No. 19, 1934. 8| X 5I inches; 90 pages. 

12. Be{urtiy Mijuw y Miyran y Soran (Short History of the Soran 
Mirs). By Saiyid Husain Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. 
No. 22, 1935. 8| X 5^ inches; 112 pages. 

13. Berawurdi\ y Tariyxiy (A Historical Survey). By Salih 
Qaftan. Suiaimani; 1936. 8^ x 6| inches; 18 pages. 

V.-DRAMA, ROMANCE, FICTION 

1. Sergurushte y Mem u Ziyn (The Episode of Mam and Zin). A 
new version of the tragedy of Mam and Zin in dramatic form. By 
Piyre M£rd. Suiaimani: Jiyan Press, 1935. SJ x inches; 24 pages. 

2. Dwanze Swore y Meriywan (The Twelve Horsemen of Meri- 
wan). By Piyre M^rd. Suiaimani: Jiyan Press, 1935. 8^x5! inches; 
28 pages. 

3. Gulleyi\ le Tariykiyda (A Shot in the Dark). By Conan Doyle, 
translation Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad: Meriwani Press, 1935. 
6^ X 4} inches; 40 pages. 

VI.-RELIGION AND MORALS 

1. Uluwm y Diyniye (Religious Knowledge). By Ziwar Effendi. 
Suiaimani: Government Press, 1922. 8J x 6J inches; 21 pages. 

2. Eqiyde y lymaniy (Creed of the Faith). By Saiyid Shaikh 
Abdullah of Shamdinan. Ruwandiz: Zar y Kirmandy publications 
No. I, 1925. 5} X 4 inches; 14 pages. 

3. Pishewa y Ayin (Guide to Religious Observances). By Saiyid 
Husain Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 2, 1925. 

X 5J inches; 58 pages. 

4. Bawerh y Ayin (Religious Relief). In rhymed couplets. By 
Shaikh Sami’i of Bana. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 7,1927. 8J x 
inches; 13 pages. 

5. Jiyan y Insan Tefsiyr y Qur'an (Life of Man, a Commentary on 
die Qur’an). By Shaikh Mulla Husain Dizai. Baghdad: K«kh 
Press, 1934. 8J x 5} inches; 60 pages. 

6. Tefsiyr y Taze y Kurdiy (New Kurdish Commentary on the 
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Qur’an). By Shaikh Muhammad Khalh. Sulaimani; Jiyan Ptxss, 
1935. IIX 8} inches; 97 pages. 

7. Siypare y HeqperisUy (Booklet of Rights and Duties). By 
Bashir Mushir. Bagdad: Syrian Press, 1931. 8 x 5^^ inches; 35 pages. 

8. Beha'uUha we Dewr y No (Baha’ullah and the New Dispensa¬ 
tion). By J. E. Esslemont; trans. Mahmud Jaudat Baghdad: Ma’arif 
Press, 1933. 9j x 6J inches; 336 pages. 

9. Chiyro^ (Fable). In the northern (halect. By Saiyid Husain 
Huzni Mukriyani. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 3, 1927. 5ix3j 
inches; 16 pages; wood-cut illustrations. 

10. Xanuw y Taze (The New House). Fables. Translated from 
the Arabic of Kamil Gailani into Kurdish by Shakir Fattah. Sulai¬ 
mani : Jiyan Press, 1933. 6| x 5 inches; 19 pages. 

11. Qse y Pfshiynan: Gustaw Lubon (Proverbs: Gustave Le Bon). 
By Ismail Haqqi Shawais. Baghdad: Aitam Press, 1933. 9|x6^ 
inches; 39 pages. 

12. Namiyll(e y Komelhayetty (Essay on Sociology). Translated 
from the Turkish of the great Kurdish Scholar Ziya Gokalp Bey, 
formerly Professor of Social Sciences in the University of Istanbul, by 
Rafiq Hilmi. Mosul: Dijla Press, 1934. loj x 6| inches; 21 pages. 

13. Kiteb y Yany (Book of Games). By Kurdi and Meriwani. 
Baghdad: Dar-us-Salam Press, 1932. 9 x 6J inches; 32 pages. 

14. Destuwr y Xuw Bo Kick u Kurh (Rules of Behaviour for Girls 
and Boys). Translated from the Turkish version of an English 
original. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 21, 1935. 8}x5j inches; 12 
pages. 

15. Hemuw KichS Chi Bzani (What every Girl should Know). 
By Kurdi and Meriwani. Baghdad: Karkh Press, 1933. 5-1X4J 
inches; 88 pages. 

VII.-PHILOLCX 5 Y 

1. Kitab I Awolamin I Qkaat I Kurdi (First Kurdish Reading 
Book). By Muhammad Zaki and Muhammad Bashka. (Ladn char¬ 
acter.) Baghdad: Government Press, 1920. 7 x 4J inches; 30 pages. 

2. Ehmediy (Admadi). A Aymed Kurdish-Arabic vocabulary, by 
Shaikh Marif of Nod8. Ruwandiz: Zar y Kirmandy publications 
No. 4,1926. 8J X 5J indies; 17 pages. 

3. Muxteser y Serfu Nekw y Kurdiy (Concise Kurdidi Grammar 
and Syntax). By Sa’id Sidqi. Bagdad: Najah Pceas, 1928. 9i x6| 
inches; 76 pages. 
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4. Bifba y Kurdiy (Kurdish A.B.C.). By Ahmad i Aziz Agha. 
Baghdad: Furat Press, 1929. 9 x 6| inches; 41 pages. 

5. Destuwf y Zman y Kurdiy (Rules of the Kurdish Language), 
Part I. By Taufiq Wahbi. Baghdad ; Haditha Press, 1939. pi x 6^ 
inches; 114 pages. 

6. The Same, part 2. In the press. 

7. Per^ y Kurdi (Kurdish Spelling). By Ma’ruf Jiawuk. Baghdad: 
Najah Press, 1930. 6x4 inches; 48 pages. 

8. Xondewariy Baw (Modern Reader). Instructions for writing 
Kurdish in Latin Character. By Tauhq Wahbi. Baghdad: Haditha 
Press, 1933. 9x5! inches; 44 pages. 

9. Perhangol( (Litde Lexicon). An English-Kurdish vocabulary in 
rhyme. By Shakir Fattah. Ruwandiz: Z.K. pub. No. 17, 1934. 
8} X 5i inches; 53 pages. 

10. Elf u BS y Kurdiy (Kurdish A B C). By Hamid Faraj. 
Baghdad; Government Press, 1936. 8 x 5J inches; 66 pages. 

VIII.-MILITARY, TECHNICAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 

I. Te'liym y Taqim (Platoon Drill). Sulaimani: Government 
Press, 1922. 8Jx6i inches. (Other details lacking, only available 
copy defective.) 

3. Te’liym y Qefe (Squad Drill). Sulaimani: Government Press, 
1922. (No details; no copy available.) 

3. Bexiw Kirdin y Kirm y Awriyshim (The Culture of Silkworms). 
Translated from the European by Zar y Kirmanciy. Ruwandiz; Zar 
y Kirmanciy publications. No. 9, 1938. 7} x 5I inches; 15 pages. 

4. Winegeriy w Kolhiyn (Photography and Zincography). By 
Saiyid Husain Mukriyani. Ruwandiz; Z.K. pub. No. 30, 1934. 
8} X 5I inches; 95 pages. 

5. Tuwdneheman (Our Tobacco). Baghdad: Meriwani Press, 
1935. 6J inches; 40 pages. 

6. Sereta y llm y Jmare: Berg y Duwen (Introduction to Arith¬ 
metic), part 2. By Rafiq Hilmi. Baghdad; Fanniya Press, 1936. 
8| X 5^ inches; 65 pages. 

K.-POUTICAL,ETC. 

I. Proghram y Cemiyet y Zanistiy’ Kurdan (Programme of the 
Kurdiah Scientific Sodety). Sulaimani: Municipal Press, 1936. 7i x 5 
inches; 6 pages. 
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3. Mukasebe y Niyahet (An Account of Stewarddiip). By Muham¬ 
mad Amin Zaki, Ex-Deputy for Sulaimani. Baghdad; Dar-us-Salam 
Press, 1928. 8| x 5^ inches; 31 pages. 

3. Destum y Bnagheyi’ Vane y Ser^ewtsH (Fundamental Rules 
of the Uplift Club). In Arabic and Kurdish. By Ma'ruf Jiyawuk. 
Baghdad: Sha'b Press, 1930. 6} x 4 inches; 13 pages. 

4. Xelhase y Mesele y Kurd (Summary of the Kurdish Question). 
Translated by Rafiq Hilmi from L'lraq et la SociM des Nations. 
Mosul: 1934. 8x5! inches; 32 pages. 
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Europe in Arms. By Liddell Hart Faber and Faber. 12a. 6d. 

Captain Liddell Hut dedicates his book to two soldiers-men of 
imagination. It is most appropriate that such a book should be dediuted 
first of all to soldiers, and secondly to men of imagination; for never was 
there a book which appealed more to men who wish to see a little behind 
the veil of all these rdmblings and explosions which arc now daily occurrences 
cither in Berlin, Rome, Seville, or far-off Tokio. 

The author is well known to a large public as the outstanding military 
writer of the present day. He will take his place amongst the greatest mili¬ 
tary historians of ail time, for Captain Liddell Hart has broken free from all 
conventions. He has dissected and found fallacious many strongly held 
tenets of the military art and he has not scrupled to lay bare the truth as he 
sees it, even when that truth is unpalatable. What is not so generally known 
of Liddell Hart is his terrific intellectual honesty. The writer has known 
him for many years, and whether one liked what he wrote—and he often 
chastises with scorpions—no one could deny that he applied to all his work 
an intellectual honesty that is all too rare in these days when unfortunate 
facts are slurred over. 

Europe in Arms opens with a chapter on “ The Defence of Freedom.” 
It is a short chapter—a bird’s-eye view—but it will repay study. There is 
much restraint in it, much understanding, and the final summing up is 
fundamental if this English Freedom of ours is to continue. 

To the reader of the Asian Ioubnal the chapter on the Mediterranean 
problem will be one of the most interesting, but lest such a reader be 
tempted to skim his way through till he comes to that chapter, let him 
beware, for the scene is being laid in the earlier chapters and the story is 
not told till the last word is written. 

The Mediterranean is an absorbing problem. Captain Liddell Hart deals 
with it from East to West, and comes to the conclusion that while our 
Government has apparently decided to “ chance it ” and hold on, there are 
many unknown factors which may turn it into a great liability in the event 
of war. 

Possibly, as the authev hints, the struggle now being fought out in Span 
will clarify the position. A Tranco success resulting in Fascist infliKjice 
extending from Madeira to the Balearics would make our alternative route 
to India as ^aky as is the Mediterranean route. A great Empire can only 
have been built on just such chances as our Government is now prepared to 
take. The future may look grim vriioi one regards our shipping open to 
enemy aerial attack in the narrow waters of die Mediterranean, but, as 
rj pmin Liddell Hart pewts out, the enemy’s position is far from satisfactory. 
For thinks to brave ancestors we have strong strategic posts: Gibraltar, 
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Mtlta, Cyprui, and now Palestine, from which modern weapons will allow 
us to control the soudtcm coasts of Europe. 

ThrougJjout dte book Captain Liddell Hart harps on the theme “ vulner- 
abilitjr." In this very “ vulnerability ’’ he sees the saving Europe from 
the threatened eclipse of civilization. He points out that everywhere men 
think armed forces in the terms of multitudes, whaeas strength lies not 
in numbers but in lack of vulnerability. When dte crash does come, there 
will be such vulnerability created by huge armies that the campaign will 
come to a standstill almost before it starts. A large army based on man 
power must be an agreeable target for a modern air force, and if the added 
power of gas spraying is allowed we may yet see another of those decisive 
battles of the world in which a very small force easily defeats a great mass. 

Captain Liddell Hart therefore pleads for an army small but modern: its 
officers educated at the University; its men freed from all clogging dis¬ 
cipline and irksome restrictions; an army that is mobile in the best sense of 
the word, both intellectually and physically. He pleads for an air force so 
strong that no enemy will lightly decide to bomb London, and he asks that 
we reconsider the question of the capital ship in favour of aircraft carriers 
and flotilla craft. 

You may not like all the conclusions that Captain Liddell Hart comet to 
in this book, but you cannot fail to be intrigued and interested. 

F. A. P. 


Letters and Essays on Current Imperial and International Problems, 
1935-1936. By Arthur Barriedale Keith, D.C.L., etc. 

This book is a compilation of Professor Keith’s views over a period of 
eighteen months upon subjects so far apart as that of “The British Navy and 
the Free State” and that of “ Western Australia and Secession,” but which includes 
at least two problems of special interest to members of The Royal Central Asian 
Society—viz., the Palestine question and that of the transfer of mandated 
territories. In part his views amount to no more than the expression of a 
personal opinion upon the wisdom or unwisdom of this or that politial course 
being taken, but in regard to developments the subject of high controversy 
and an initial understanding of which depends on questions of fact upon which, 
however, the Professor has clearly made up his own mind. Being almost wholly 
in the form of isolated letters to the ^ess (chiefly The Spectator and The 
Seotsmtii\ the result frequently is mere isolated statement for, as no letter to which 
Professor Keith's contribution replies is ever given, one is never directly seised 
of the point of controversy but must perforce guess at it. Throughout the book, 
however, one hears the authoritative voice of an eminent constitutional lawyer 
even if one feda that it is the advocate who speaks rather than the judge. 

Thus in a letter to the Editm of The Scotsman (August 3 , 1936 ) the Professor 
states that the immediate cause of the Great War lay wiffi Austria, and “the 
ultimate cause was the division of ^rrope into rival blocs; France and Russia 
with mtentes with Britain, and Germany and Austria, with Italy ready to betray 
her allies if she could obtain her price.” Not stoppiag to consider whether in 
Aat regard Germany was more " hloced against or Wodng,” Rofessor Keidi then 
leaps to this "inclusion; 
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“ We »re now menaced with repetition of this danger, and to avoid the 
disaster of a new war I hold the British Government should be prepared, 
if it can thus secure an effective appeasement in Europe, to transfa the 
mandates to Germany" (p. 113). 

It is beside the point that the mandate Professor Keith had in mind was 
African, and not the Palestinian. Mandated peoples can scarcely be hostages for 
purposes of one nation "appeasing” another without reference to the welfare 
of such people. If Palestine had been under a German mandate, for instance, 
what would have become of the Arab-few question in Palestine? It is, of 
course, arguable that there would have been no such question—the few would 
have been allowed none and the Arab’s might not have been decided in the way 
best pleasing to Arabs. 

It is, however, on this very Palestine problem that Professor Keith writes most 
convincingly. He points out (p. 110) that the mandate was not a mandate to 
establish a fewish National Home—a phrase expanded far beyond what Arthur 
Balfour could have intended and from the full implications of which, in any 
event, it is certain he would have retreated if confronted with the present 
impaste. The truth is that here, as elsewhere, we must look forward, not back. 
This is the minimum demand of realism. It is idle to bark back to what 
Balfour said or meant or what British officers promised to Arab leaders. Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, even Professor Keith thinks it necessary to emphasize that the 
destruction of Turkish dominion was brought about with the assisunce of Arabs. 
Like the deed of Versailles, bound, sealed, and delivered, these things belong to 
the past. 

Jewry it not a nation, nor even a single political creed, but only a race along 
with other races moulded into citizens of various nationalities throughout the 
centuries. A national home for the Jews need not, and, indeed, cannot be incom¬ 
patible with the proven law of a human political society—the supreme power 
must govern. Jewish national home, Arab national home, Christian national 
home, which of these has the greatest claim to a permanent footing in Pales¬ 
tine? Against the assembled forces of Islam, extending, it might conceivably be, 
to the whole desert in revolt until the issue was Orient versus Occident, what 
percentage of Jews might not be needed in Palestine to give to Balfour's phrase 
an absolute validity? The Palestine problem is an offshoot of a European 
problem—the attempt to exalt race into citizenship. 

It is in Professor Keith’s favour that his views on this sul^ect, which he thinb 
important enough to record in book form, are not merely legalistic. If he hat 
not focussed the problem he has at least disposed of some cant in the Jewish 
brief. It would have been still more satisfactory to find that he bad found 
occasion to decant a fair portion of the Arab brief. If there had been no mandate 
and Palestine had been left unpropped or under the greasable Turkish yi^ by 
orthodox methods of peaceful penetration the Jews might well have had more 
and the Arabs less real say in the country than is the case at this moment More¬ 
over, as I verified in a recent visit to Fiilestine, the Arab’s case is baaed less on 
facts than on what he fears may happen in the future. It arisa out of the 
mandate itself and from the very fact t^t it mutt be succeeded by some form of 
sdf-government In these days, when one bean much irresponsible talk of England 
giving up her Colonies, it it interesting m observe that Palestine had been a 
British Colony the problem would never have edited as it does to-day. 

Eowain Moosur. 
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Gmt Britain and Palestine 1915 - 193 d. The Royal Inidtute of Inter¬ 
national ARain. Information Department Papers, No. ao. Price as. 6d. net. 
(Publiahed in January, 1937.) 

lliu Chatham House publication has in no way fallen behind the high 
standard of its predecessors and has fully come up to the expectations of those 
who so eagerly awaited its publication. 

Once again the Royal Institute has given us a clear, concise, learned, and un¬ 
biassed paper on a subject of world interest and controversy. 

The paper covers the whole period adequately in about a hundred pages, and 
the compilers are to be congratulated on their achievement. Only one who has 
studied Palestine and her problems can realize the enormous amount of work 
and knowledge that has bnn concentrated in this small space. All those who 
are studenu of Palestine or the Near East should not fail to read the paper (if 
they have not already done so). It is a perfect study of the problems of this 
deplorably difficult little country (about the size of Wales). It is the first book 
the reviewer has read on the subject which has no prejudice, plitical propa¬ 
ganda, or other bias; it is purely a straight statement of facts. No attempt is 
made to draw conclusions, but the last chapter contains some of the more 
rational and recent suggestions to solve the "Palestine Problem.” These sug¬ 
gestions are unfortunately not adequate and would not meet the approval of 
either the Arabs or the jews. The “Segregation" or "Cantonization" theory 
is now very unppular with both these factions in Palestine. Indeed, it would 
actually defeat the aspirations of both Arabs and Jews. 

It is now the difficult task of the Palestine Royal Commission to arrive at 
some solution to the problem. 

Members of Parliament and those who write to the daily Press on the Pales¬ 
tine Problem would be well advised to study this work and afterwards to place 
it in their libraries for future reference when occasion arises. 

It is hoped that the Royal Institute will publish the findings of the Royal 
Commission as a supplement to this paper; by doing so they will complete a 
work which fully covers a definite period in Palestine's history. 

The transliteration of some Arabic names is at variance with the method 
usually adopted. Undoubtedly the system recommended by the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society is the most convenient and this system should certainly be used by all 
our learned societies for spelling Arabic names in English. 

(In the footnote 2 on page 78 there is a small misprint—“British Shalom" 
should of course read “ Bridi Shalom," Brith being the Hebrew for Covenant.) 

P. D. 


The Future of Pelestine. By Colonel S. F. Newcombe, issued in pamphlet 
form by the Palestine Information Centre, 72, Victoria Street, S.W. i. 

In the briefest possible language Colonel Newcombe reviews the present 
situation in Pidestine, dealing with the causes that have led up to it and sug¬ 
gesting a solution. There are probably few people better fitt^ to esqirets an 
opinion on this sul^ect, for Colonel Newcombe is a recognized authority, having 
had considerable experiena of Palestine and the neighbouring countries prior to 
1914, during the war, and also after the conclusion of hostilities. 

It is easy to aifidze or pick htdes in any Kbeme that may be evolved for the 
settlement of this almost insolvaUe problem, but it is not to easy to suggest an 
alternadve that will work and be found acceptable to both patties. The main 
points of Colonel Newcombe’t arguments and proposals are therefore set forth 
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without comment, beyond the fact that the restriction of the population to a 
proportion of 70 per cent. Arabs to 30 per cent. Jews may be excotdmgly difficult 
to maintain m the future if it should happen that the Jewish birthrate increases 
whilst that of the Arabs falls. 

“The solution, to be of permanence, mutt ultimately be based on the 
foltowmg lines; 

I. Rcstricoon of the Jews to Arabs m a defimte proportion not exceeding the 
existing proportion of 30 per cent. Jews to 70 per cent. Arabs. 

a. Limit the land held by Jews to an agreed proportion. 

3. The Zionist Commission to be a philanthropic migration society with no 
poUocal powers. 

4. No access to Government circles by Zionists unless equal access be given 
to Arabs. 

5. Accept a definition that a National Home (hitherto not defined) has now 
been accomplished, and a Jewish National Home, proportionate to the absorptive 
capacity of Palestine, has now been established within the terms of*the Balfour 
DKlaration. 

As regards the Jews, the following points are fundamental: 

British Jews are as British as any other cioxen, with equal opportumties 
granted them by the Reform Bill of 1832, hence no special debt is due to them 
nor claimed by them. They do not require another nationality in a mandated 
country nor to divide their loyalty. Their religion is free to their choice. 

The same prmciplc applies to American, French, Dutch and Italian Jews; 
most German Jews of long standing sail wish to remain German, were it pos¬ 
sible, whatever their political views, most of those m Palestine will return to 
Germany if the Nazi regime fails. 

The Central European Jewish quesaon concerns Polish, Russian and a few 
German Jews; it is not the direct political concern of Great Britain. 

The Zionist Policy is being pushed mamly by a section of Jews, chiefly 
Central European, or by their sympathizers; those who see no other soluUon for 
cxpattiated Jews, or those lately become nauonalizcd as British, who have not had 
time to adapt their mental outlook to British ideas and mterests. 

It should be easier for Zionists to modify their views than for the majority 
of British and of millions of their Moslem fellow-subjects to modify thors. 

The Balfour Declaration runs • ‘ His Majesty’s Government views with favour 
the establishment m Palestme of a National Home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavour to faciliute the achievement of that irfjject, it bemg 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prqudice the civil and religious 
rights of the non-Jewish communitia in Palestine.’ Clearly no British Colony or 
Domimon could be substituted in the wording of such a Declarauon. ’Then why 
should Palestine? But havmg meurred some responsihility for Jews, who are 
almost all Central European, can we take some intereK m providmg homes for 
those driven from countries foreign to us and place them in suitabk areas, and 
not confine our diuits to the one small area of Palestine? We have accepted 
a fair share in Great Britain. Can we invite our Dominions, Colonies and 
Mandated countries to take a proportion on agreed schemes? 

We might alter the Balfour Declaratuo to say . view with favour the 
establithmcnc of Jewish settlements in British Dominions, Mandaus and Coknies, 
provided the existing population are agreeable and rccqt them,' 

There are four pomts we should realize: 

I. The promises made to the Shenf of Mecca in the MacMahon kttt.i of 1915 
may possiUy be read difforeatly by diflerenc stdes. ’The pconuaes made wtth 
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luthority by British officers to Arab officers with Emir Fcisal in Arabia in 1917 
admit of no difference. These promises entirely precluded any possible idea of 
a Jewish State in Palestine. These Arab o&ers and men from Syria and 
Palestine were fighting for Arab independence against the Turk; GreU Britain 
was helping them to ^ive off the Turk, not as a conqueror to dictate to Arabs, 
but as a helper who would assist them to develop their own country on lines 
similar to those followed in Egypt and the Sudan. 

a. The Balfour Declaration created suspicion and alarm, but it was worded 
gently and at first introduced quiedy. The interpretation given to this Declara¬ 
tion by Zionists and accepted by our Government since 1919 is a definite breach 
of the promises and declarations made to Arabs, high and low, during 1917-18, 
when their help was needed. 

3. A permanent settlement can only be one which Arabs will accept; a 
dictated settlement can only lead to incessant strife now and in the future, with 
dangerous repercussions elsewhere and an unfortunate tendency to anti-semitism 
at home; we cannot continue to send two or more Divisions every year or two 
to keep the peace in Palestine. 

4. We have for over 100 years shown our friendship to the Jews and accepted 
them as citizens, to our ben^t and theirs. We can continue to help them again 
for our mutual benefit But no good can come by helping them at the expense 
and against the will of a weaker nation, nor by dividing their loyalty by 
creating a new political entity for them. 

The following would probably be accepted by the Arabs: 

We retain the Mandate for another few years, but prepare the country for a 
treaty of Allegiance similar to that of ‘Iraq. 

During that period, to regain our prestige, we should return to the ^romer 
policy (so successful in Egypt and the Sudan) of developing the country through 
the local inhabitants for their own welfare. 

We must treat the Arabs and Jews as one race in Palestine, and encourage the 
Jews to become Paiestmian and not a separate kingdom in Palestine. 

Let them develop their culture and ulk Hebrew, if they like, but Arabic is 
the language of the country and of its neighbouring peoples. 

The Jewish people wdl find that they wdl be met halfway if they drop their 
claim to a separate Jewish entity, but of course retaining their religious freedom. 

The political ambitions of a section of Jews to create a separate state it against 
the ideas of most British Jews and against the true interest of the community. 

We have no Imperial interest in fostering such a prefect. l.et us drop it. 

In ten years’ tune, or perhaps longer, the problon should be dead; and 
Pahttine become as independent as ‘Iraq.” 


The Syrian Desert By Dr. Christina Grant. Black. i8s. 

Ever since the beginning of historical times communications between Europe 
and Asia have been a matter of vital importance to trade and empire. The 
wealth and importance of the arid Arabian peninsula has been, and still is, 
principally due to its geographical situation, lying across the shortest route from 
Europe to Persia, India and China. 

At the present day three akernative routes to India exist—one round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and tsvo mhers, both skirting the Arab Peninsula, the first across 
the Isthmus of Suez and down the Red Sea, the second across the Syrian Desert 
and down the Persian Gulf. Dr, Grant's book deals with the history of travd, 
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exploratioo and (fade acrou the lait of these three routes to the East, the Syrita 
Desert 

]ti geographical position across the main Europe to Asia highway has both 
benefited and injured Arabia. Throughout the ages the Arabs have themselves 
handled, sometimes more and sometimes less, of the carrying trade. Whole 
dues have been built and thrived 00 it: Petra, Palmyra, Aden, Port Said. But it 
has alio led to foreign interference and conquest, for these routes are of vital 
interest to the world, and annot be consider^ as of purely local Arab concern. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to follow in Dr. Grant’s book the alternate 
prosperity and decline of the Syrian Desert route to the East, according as public 
security improved or deteriorated in Northern Arabia. 

The changes in means of communication throughout the ages and their effects 
on the use of the three alternative routes—the Cape route, the Suez route, and the 
Syrian Desert route—is also a fascinating study. In classical times the Red Sea 
route and the Syrian Desert vied with one another, the hostilities between Rome 
and Persia assisting the Red Sea route. Then centuries later the Cape route 
appears as a competitor, further assisted by the invention of steam. The cutting 
of the Suez Canal seemed to administer the final coup de grdee to the Syrian 
Desert route, which could still only be crossed by camel until the outbreak of the 
Great War. Then in a few years the camel was replaced by the car convoy, and 
now by civilian aircraft companies, and unexpectedly the Syrian Desert route has 
once more snatched the palm of speed from its rivals. It is striking also, in these 
days of wireless, to read (p. 253) that the Marquis of Wellesley, in 1800, when 
Governor.General of India in war-time, passed seven months without news from 
England. Dr. Grant has made use of a long list of authorities and has obviously 
done a great deal of study on her subject. She has unearthed the diaries of 
several little-known travellers, making quaint and interesting reading. 

It is a pity that she seems less conversant with modern conditions, and here a 
number of errors are to be found, though none of very great imporunce. For 
example, the statement on page 25 that Aqail never became merchants on their 
own account will evoke surprise. Again, on page 28, Colonel Leachman is said 
to have been killed at Khan Muktar, instead of Khan Nuqtah. He is stated to 
have been Chief Political Officer of Northern Mesopotamia, whereas he was at 
the time only in charge of the Dulaim Liwah. The singular and plurals of the 
Arabic word for bedouin on page 18 are also rather unfortunate. As Dr. Grant 
does not know Arabic, it would perhaps have been better if she had not attempted 
to insert so many Arabic words, sometimes incorrectly. 

In spite of such minor inaccuracies, however. Dr. Grant has (voduced a book 
which should be read with interest by such as are concerned with Northern 
Arabia or with commercial and Imperial communications. 


The Arebt. By Bertram Thomas. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

An author who attempts, in three hundred and fifty pages, to write the history 
of a nation, cannot be expected to indulge in detail or to reveal new sul^ect-matter. 
But if there is nothing new, profound or startling in Mr. Bertram Thomas' new 
work, it is nevertheless a renurkthle book. The task of the historian who would 
cover a period of two thousand years must be to draw a bold but true picture of 
the national characteristics, and trace in broad oudine the changes of the ages—a 
task requiring length of vision and a grasp of essentials. Mr. Thonaas hu not 
only succeeded in these respects, but he possesses Chat calm virtue so rare amongst 
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hworioiu—« iair and impartial detachment from the frudt and paaaiona which he 
recotdi. 

Commencing with an outline of the sute of Arabia in antiquity, he p'lfff to 
a lympathetic sketch of the life of the Prophet Muhammad. Then follow two 
stirring chapters on the Arab Muslim conquests from Spain to India. In dealing 
with the medieval Arab sutes and the arts and sciences under Arab civilization, 
our author shows an insight and a sympathy rarely to be found amongst 
Europeans. He points out how misleading it is to conceive of the Arab social 
system as being in the likeness of our own, with a few unpleasant features grafted 
on. For example, Arab women enjoy less freedom than their European sisters in 
such matters as mixed dancing or mixed bathing, but, on the contrary, they enjoy 
the enormous compensating advanuge that every woman has the opportunity of 
marriage and motherhood. Should not his quotation from an English traveller 
also give us to pause and think? " What struck me even in the decay and poverty 
was the joyousness of life compared with anything I had seen in Europe. These 
peoples seemed quite independent of our cares of life, our anxious clutching after 
wealth, our fear of death. And then their charity I No man in the cities of the 
Mmlem Empire ever died of hunger or exposure at his neighbour's gate." 

After tracing the decline of Arab greamess and their eclipse by the Turks in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Mr. Thomas brcab the continuity of hit 
narrative to describe the Arabs of Central Arabia. From one with so great a 
reputation for desert exploration as he enjoys, this chapter is perhaps disappointing, 
although he makes a useful point in emphasizing the division of the Arab race 
into two classes; the warlike and chivalrous tribesman of the central deserts and 
the nationalistic Europeanized educated classes of Syria, Palestine, or Iraq. 

In conclusion, he steers a skilful middle course through the treacherous and 
shifting shoals of the 1917 Arab rising against the Turks, post-war Arab 
nationalism, and the Arab-Jcw rivalry in Palestine. 

After reading so fair and balanced a summary of Arab national history, to 
criticize details seems almost captious, for Mr. Thomas has undoubtedly achieved 
his main object of presenting a just, sympathetic, and impartial review of two 
thousand years of history. It is difficult, however, not to ukc exception to his 
remark regarding the Arab conquests of the first years of Islam. “ The traditional 
view that the Arabs were fired by religious zeal ... is no longer acceptable." 
It is natural to us all to attribute our own motives to others, and a mataialistic 
and commercial age inclines to the belief that the great movements of history in 
the past have been inspired by the same ideas as itself—namely, the search for 
economic expansion. The fact that religion, religion alone and not the desire for 
wealth, can unite the warring tribes of Central Arabia has been proved again by 
experience since the first Moslem conquests, notably by the Wahhabis. 

Another intriguing line of thought is suggested by Chapter VIII., in which 
Mr. Thomas remarks that the Arabs were unable to maintain their great Empire 
for long, and yet that few peoples have left their imprest on die world at the 
Arabs have left theirs. And both these facts for the same reason—the inde¬ 
pendence and marked individuality of the Arab character. No sooner had die 
Arabs overrun the world from Spain to India than this quality began to produce 
two results. The local Arab amirs commenced to assert their independence of 
the Calijdi and to set up separate principalities, thereby breaking up the Empire, 
but at the same time their marled personalities everywhere tum^ the su^ect 
nations to imitate them. While th^ failed to maintain a political entity, the 
greater part of the known world hastened to imitate them, and their religion 
and socU system it sdll dominant in nearly all the lands which they conquered. 
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b Europe, in these days, too insistent on the outward symbols of powff—on 
colouring territory on the map and boasting of the rule she exercises over sirtijeet 
peoples? Perhaps we are grasping too much at the form of Imperial unity alone, 
whveas a nation can best change the world by the influence of its individuality 
rather than by political dominion. This it but one of the many fascinating linea 
of tlmught which open to the readers of Mr. Thomas' book. 

It it unfortunate that, on page a;8, so experienced an Arabist should have 
made the slip of writing “ King Ibn Saud." ^ud is, of course, the family name 
of the dynasty, and such an expression is equivalent to saying King Windsor 
itutead of King George. The correct title should be King Abdul Aziz. 

J. B. G. 


Road through Kurdistan: The Narrative of an Engineer in Iraq. By 
A. M. Hamilton. With a Foreword by Major<ieneral Rowan-Robinson. 
Faber and Faber, tat. 6d. 

This book it the story of a great engineering feat told in a lively and interest¬ 
ing manner by Mr. A. M. Hamilton, a young New Zealand engineer, who spent 
five years working in the Iraq Public Works Department. The first few months 
were passed m the Middle Euphrates area, and the author gives a very good 
account of the background, country and customs of the people amongst whom 
hit work was to be carried on. The antiquity and romance of the East it 
infused into his writmg and his mission 10 Iraq is given that air of adventure 
which one feels is so essential to a pioneering project 

His work in Kurdistan was to undertake the construction of a road which 
has since become a new trade link between Iran and Iraq. It was hoped that 
the construction of the road would bring more peaceful methods of living to 
the Kurdish tribespcople and enable Government influence to instil law and 
order. The existing track could only be traversed by mule caravans, and then 
only with great difficulty, and he was faced with the formidable task of con¬ 
structing a road through very wild country with a total length in Iraq of over 
too miles. The natural obstacles were very great, consisting of high, craggy- 
mountains cut up by deep, precipitous gorges and swift-flowing rivers. In 
addition, he was faced with problems of labour, for the majority of men available 
were coolies quite untrained in the use of any but hand toolsi and with di£- 
culues of obtaining, transporting and maintaining the heavy machinery neces¬ 
sary for rock-drilling, etc. In spite of all the difficulties, the work was finally 
brought to a successful conclusion after several years of arduous labour, but 
accompanied by great technical triumphs. Mr. Hamilton, no doubt from modesty 
and to spare the general reader technical details, refrains from desaibing too 
fully these engineering achievements, which undoubtedly would have been of 
great interest to those to whom their full significtnee is known. 

The narrauve is told in a very interesting maimer and is intenpersdd with 
many amiuing and unusual anecdotes. These give a clear picture of the life 
of die country and of bis workmen, as also of his own adventures and minor 
misfortunes, such as those of the hiring of the brigand's horse, of the sacking 
of the murderers in his camp, and of bis pet winch which daj^ied him in the 
face and flidted him down the mountain-side. 

During the time he spent among them, the autbm berime much attach'd 
to the lo^ people, mosdy Kurds and Assyrians, and probably his sympathy and 
undervonding helped considerably to establish more peaceful conditions fm the 
period during whkh the road was under construction. He devotes two ebapeers 
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to Anglo-Itaqi-JCurdiih and Anglo-Iraqi-Aasyrian politics, giving his views from 
the personal observations he had nude while living in close contact with them. 

ihe book is well illustrated hy many photographs, and a number of these are 
striK’itg and very beautiful. Two good maps are given, and these are bound in 
such a way that they can be read at the same time as the text. K foreword ii 
written by Maior.General Rowao-Robinson. 

The book is of interest to general readers and to the author's fellow.eogineert 
alike at a narrative of human endeavour and scientific knowledge used advan- 
tageously to carry a great undertaking to a successful conclusion. 

A. s. a 


Hudud al-Alam, “.The Regions of the World.” A Persian Geography, 
373 A.H to 981 A.D. Translated and explained by V, Minorsky. Printed for 
the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial, and published by Messrs. Luzac and Co., 
1937 - 

This valuable work by an unknown writer was begun in a.h. 372 (982) and 
was written for Abdul Harith Muhammad ibn Ahmad, prince of the province of 
Guzgan, situated in the north-west of the present kingdom of Afghanistan. Our 
author describes the rulers of this province as being the leadmg feudatory vassal- 
princes of the powerful but short-lived Sumanid kingdom, which, seventeen years 
later, in a.h. 389 (999), was overthrown by llak Nasr of Kashgar, who conquered 
Transoxtana. It does not appear that our author was a traveller, and nowhere 
does he name his sources, except for Ptolemy. He, indeed, speaks of bimowing 
information from books, but gives no references to other writers. 

‘ The late Professor Barthold translated portions of the work into Russian and 
wrote an admirable preface to it which Minorsky has translated and reproduced. 

The work covas Asu, Eastern Europe, Abyssinia, Nubia, and the Sudan, but 
in this brief notice I will merely point out a few statements of especial interest, 
which refer to different parts of Asia. Among these may be noted that in it the 
Afghanan or Afghans are mentioned as a people. This constimtes the earliest 
known record of the use of the term. Utbi, the Secretary of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who ruled from a.h. 388 (998) to 421 (1030), in his Tan^h-i-Yamini, mentions 
Afghans more than once as soldiers, and on another occasion as being punished, 
and until now this was the earliest known reference to them. To t^e other 
places, his description of Khotan as being situated between two rivers is exact; 
and Balkh is desaibed “ as a large and flourishing city which was formerly the 
residence of the Sasaniao kings." 

Kalnd he describes as a borough possessing a solid fortress known for its 
strength. He adds that “ the royal power of the Raja of Qinnauj it not compteir 
until he hat made a pilgrimage to those idol-teffl;fles." In this case the old order 
has certainly yielded to the newl 

To conclude, Minortky’s work, which proves the encycbpadic knowledge of 
the great Russian scholar, constitutes a valuable book of reference to all who are 
iunnuted in the geography of the Middle Ages. Incklemally it proves how far 
geographers in Asia at this period surpassed their brethren in Europe. 

“The seer from the West was then in the shade; 

The seer friun the East was then in the light” 

P. M. Stxm. 
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Lucie Duff Gordon: In England, South Africa and Egypt, By Gcudon 
Waterfidd. Pp. 357. llluitrated. London: John Murray. las. 6d. 

Here u a book—the biography of Lucie Amtin, afterwarda Lady Oi^ 
Gordon—which b full of intereit and charm. It ihould appeal to a wide public, 
both to thoie who know the Eait and to those who do not. It is written in easy 
and attractive style by a direct descendant, and is compiled mainly from Lady 
Doff Gordon’s two books of letters from South Africa and Egypt, which enjoyed 
great popularity in mid-Victorian times, and also from unpublished family letters 
inherited by the author on the death of hb mother. 

Lucie Austin was brought up under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Her 
father, John Austin, was die son of a subsuntial Ipswich corn machant who 
apparently lost nearly all his fortune during the years of depression which 
followed the batde of Waterloo. After a brief career in the army he entered upon 
a legal career. In 1819 he married Sarah Taylor of Norwich, who sprang from 
a commercial family of intellectual Unitaruns—a sect the members of which have 
often combined business ability and worldly success with civic virtues and the 
desire to promote human progress. In tSai their only child was born. 

John Austin was a man of great erudition and full of noble ideals which 
were in advance of hb time. He aspired to be a legal reformer, but owing to 
ill-health and neurasthenia he gradually lost his employment and fell into a state 
of melancholia. Fortunately for him and for his daughter he had married a wife 
who was really one of the most remarkable women of her time. She was endowed 
with beauty, charm, brains and energy, together with a masterful dbposition. 
Besides possessing an excellent general education she was a fine German scholar. 
This knowledge enabled her to earn money by translations and thus to supple¬ 
ment her husband's dwmdling income through many years of hard married life. 
It was indeed the irony of fate that, after her husband’s unsuccessful career had 
ended, she should have edited and brought out a new edition of his great work 
on Jurbprudence which became famous and is still a standard work on the 
subject. Like her husband, she was an ardent social and legal reformer, and 
was perpetually in revolt against the injustices of that period. Both of them lived 
in close touch with many prominent political and hterary personalities of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 'Ilie first part of the book contains many 
interesting sidelights on that period. 

Lucie Austin inherited all her mother's good qualities, together with beauty 
of a striking Napoleonic type, but with a gentler and more tolerant outlook on 
humanity. After a period of home education, daring which the developed in a 
most precocious manner, she was tent to an English gbls’ school while her parents 
were residing at Malta. Her father had been appointed member of a Commission 
of Enquiry into the government of that bland. Chafing undtf the restraints 
imposed upon her she was fairly unhappy, as might well be expected. It was 
at thb time that the was suddenly converted from Uoitarianiam to the Church 
of England, though, subsequently, her conversion seems to have sat very lightly 
upon her. In 18^0, at the age of eighteen, she made a love match with a young 
Scoetbh haronet. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon. Her husband possessed lide or 
no fortune, but occupied a post in the Home Civil Service whidi provided them 
with a competency. During the following eight years or to the kd a bri^t 
and even brilliant life in and around London, fully occupied vnth soi^, 
domestic, duritaUe, and literary activities when, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
the dark shadow of disease fdl upon her. She devdoped consumption and her 
condition became steadily worse until, at the age of forty, the left England, travel¬ 
ling in March of health which die was never aide in regain. 
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Some compeoution for this melancholy tragedy, which involved long Kpara- 
tions from her husband and children, is to be found in the fact that' Lady Duff 
Gordon, up to the time of her deat^ was able to lead a most interesting life, 
to do mud good in a charitable manner, and to give the world two most 
instructive and informative books. 

Her first voyage, in 1861, was to South Africa, where the remained iot about 
a year. In spite of physical disabilities she was able to bear a good deal of 
rough travelling up country, and in her lettat she provided an entertaining 
picture of the habits and life of the various races. It was here, curiously enough, 
that she first came into contact with the East. At Capetown there dwelt a 
flourishing community of Malays, the descendants of liberated slaves. Lady Duff 
Gordon greatly appreciated their dignified courtesy and hospitality, and was at 
pains to understand their customs and their religion. 

Towards the end of 1862 Lady Duff Gordon set out for Egypt, where she 
resided for the rest of her life. Apart from climatic considerations she was no 
doubt attracted to the country by the fact that her eldest dau^ter, Janet, had 
married a British banker of Alexandria. After a sojourn in Cairo she made her 
home for 5^ years at Luxor, living alone with one English maid in a large 
rambling house which had been built upon the columns of an ancient Pbaronic 
temple, and passing part of each year in travelling up and down the Nile in a 
native boat. Often, for months at a time, she was the only white woman 
residing in Upper Egypt. 

Under the rule of the Khedive Ismail Egypt was then entering upon what 
may be called a period of progressive degradation. The ever-increasing wasteful¬ 
ness of the Government, coupled with the tyranny and rapacity of the governing 
class, was literally ruining the hard-working settled peasantry or fellahin by the 
imposition of excessive taxation and forced labour. In spite of their orderly and 
ob^ient character the people were being driven to despair, and a feeling of 
revolt was in the air, which culminated 17 years later in the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha and the subsequent British occupation. It is curious to reflect that Lady 
Duff Gordon constantly noted m her letters the desire of the people for British 
intervention. Our feelings, too, about De Lesseps' great achievement in building 
the Suez Canal may pahaps be slightly changed as we learn from her about the 
inhuman conditions under which the fellahin were forced to labour during the 
construction I 

Lady Duff Gordon possessed to a remarkable degree the faculty of under¬ 
standing the point of view and the mentality of the people amongst whom she 
lived. This power, combined with a fine character, a charitable nature, and 
considerable skill as an amateur doctor, obtained for her an influence and a 
moral ascendancy over both the fellahin and the desert Arabs of Upper Egypt 
as has never been attained by any white woman before or since. Yet, in spite 
M the curious and isolated situation in which she lived the always retained her 
mental balance and she never became eccentric like ceruin ocher ladies in the 
East who resided for long periods under similar conditions. In her letters the 
constantly strove to bring the unhappy state of ^pt before the British public, 
and she was on the point of setting out for England when death, " the separator 
of friends,” interval and closed her remarkable life. 

The last scene of all, when Lucie Duff Gordon lay all night long in the little 
cahin of her boat choking to death, while on deck her faithful retainers were 
gathered together praying beside the dark Nile, is told in simple and moving 
language. D. B.-B. 
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Til* Anglo-ElyptiM Sodw from Within. Edited by J. A. de C. H«na. 
ton, M.C iii + 367. Map. Faba and Faber, Umited, 1935. los. od. 

This book conuim a collection of twenty euayi by past and present officHi 
of the Sudan Oovanmeot on variout aspects of the Anglo-Egyptian S>'dan. It 
deals on broad lines with the archzolo^, histoiy, ethnology, religious beli^ 
physical cluttctet, eeooomia, education and public health of the country and its 
peoples, in addiiioo, two essays on the application of devolutions^ principles to 
native administration are interposed. The essays were written primarily for the 
information of officials on their first joining the Government service, but they 
will be of value to anyone who is interested in the Sudan or in Arabic civilization. 
For idthough there are obvious omissions, the book gives a more complete, if 
condensed, account of the Sudan and its population than is to be found in any 
other work, and conuins a good deal of matter which cannot easily be found 
elsewhere. 

The essays are competently written by men who know their subject. They 
touch on so many matters that it is impouible to aiticize them in detail in the 
space of this review, which will therefore be limited to a few of the more general 
topics which are dealt with in the book. 

Sir Harold MacMkhael contributes an historical summary down to the con¬ 
quest of the country in iSai. He points out that there arc almost no historical 
records in existence before that date, with the exception of the monuments and 
tombs in Nubia, and some fragmentary clues as to what was happening in the 
central region of the Sudan from the sixteenth century onwards. As regards the 
Southern Sudan nothing can be known, except what can be deduced from the 
researches of the anthropologist. 

The history of Nubia (the Northern Sudan) is outlined by Mr. F. Addison as 
follows: The earliest records show the Egyptians sending trading caravans and 
occasional military expeditions to the Sudan, and to protect the trade route the 
Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom (zooo.1600 t.c.) ejected a military occupation 
of the country as far south as Kerma. A second and more extended occupation 
took place in New Empire Times (i550-i>oo a.c.), and this resulted in a complete 
Egyptianization of the area now included in Haifa and Oongola Districts. Dur¬ 
ing the eighth century a.c. the so-called Ethiopian Dynasty, a dynasty apparently 
of Libyan origin, arose at Napata in Dongola Province, and this dynasty ruled 
the country, first from Napata, and then from Meroc in Berber Province, for 
more than a thousand years. For a short time this dynasty occupied Egy{«. 
Shabaka (yta-yoo i.c.) not only ruled for a time as far as the sWes of ^e 
Mediterranean, but sent his troops under Tirhaka to assist King Hevekiah in 
Palestine against the Assyrians. (See a Kings, chap, ix.) In the middle of the 
sixth century s.n. the Northern Sudan was Christianized from Egypt. A certain 
priest named Julianus, “inflamed by the pious zeal towards the Nubians," 
travelled up the Nile and achieved his object so thoroughly that Christianity was 
accepted by Nubia and remained the o&ial rdiguo, until finally swept away 
by the Arabs some seven hundred years later. 

Sir Harold MacMichael also contributes an authoritative and iuttresting essay 
on the Cosning of the Arabs to the Sudan. Although Egypt was conquoed by 
the Arabs in 639 a.d. it was not until the latter part of the thirteenth century titat 
tise Nubian power crumbled. During tiie next duee centuries swarms of Arabs 
entered die Northern Sudan from Eg^ and occupied the whole oi k, except the 
Red Sea Littoral, spreading out westmrd as far as Darfur. WiSe there are no 
records of what happened, the invaders no doubt esublidied themieWes pstftly by 
fighting and partly by egiccuienti with the native population. There waa edt- 
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tainly inter-fflanriage. The remit wai the coalition of Arab and Black (and in the 
Northern riverain dialricta Berbaine) into a aeries of gronps, each regarding them- 
selves as a tribal unit and claiming to be Arabs, although their justilicatian for 
the claim varies very widely. 

The next event of imporunce was the conquest of the Northern Sudan by the 
armies of Mohammed Ah Pasha, the ruler of Egypt in 1819. During the next 
fifty years Egjqitian sovereignty was extended over the Souiern Sudan, and in 
1874 Darfur was annexed. The administration of the country by the Egyptian 
officials was inefficient and oppressive. The slave trade was extensively carried 
on. Between 1873 and 1879 General Gordon held the appointments, first of 
Governor of the i^uatorial Ih'ovmces and then of Governor-General of the Sudan, 
and attempted to introduce reforms, but he was without the personnel or re¬ 
sources to carry them through, and his attempts had little success. 

In i 83 i Mohammed Ahmed the Mahdi, who claimed a divine mission, pro¬ 
claimed a religious crusade against the Government. Owing to the general dis¬ 
content, the revolt spread rapidly and was everywhere successful. In January, 
1885, the rebels stormed Khartoum and killed General Gordon, who had been 
sent out by the British Government to evacuate the Egyptian troops. The British 
and Egyptian troops withdrew, and during the next thirteen years the Sudan was 
abandoned to the misrule of the Khalifa Abdullahi, the Mahdi's successor. The 
population was reduced by warfare and famine to, it is estimated, less than half 
of their former numbers, and great blocks of agricultural land went out of 
cultivation. 

In 1896 Lord Kitchener, at the head of the Egyptian army, began a campaign 
to reoccupy the Sudan, and having been reinforced by a strong body of British 
troops, he in September, 1898, completely broke the power of the Khalifa at the 
battle of Kerreri. 

Culturally and racially the Sudan is not homogeneous, but is divided into two 
regions, the Northern Sudan from the boundary with Egypt to approximately the 
eleventh parallel of latitude and the Southern Sudan from that parallel south¬ 
wards. The inhabitants of the Northern Sudan are almost all Mohammedan in 
religion, and the great majority speak Arabic and have an Arabic culture and to a 
varying extent an Arabic origin. As Mr. Nalder writes, though geographically in 
Africa, the Northern Sudan might also be regarded as culturally a part of Asia. 
The Southern Sudan it the home of pagan negroids, who are divided into a large 
number of separate tribes, speaking different languages or dialects. They have 
not the thick lips of the African negro, and it it supposed that they are the result 
of an admixture in very remote ages of Hamitic races with aepoa. 

More detailed information as to the characteristics and ways of life of the ist- 
habitaots of Northern Sudan are given in four separate essays desaibing die 
nomad Arab camel-breeding tribes, the cattloowning tribes (&ggara)b the Beja 
tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland and the Arabs and Nubiani (Berbaines) of t^ 
Haifa, Doogola and Berber Distnets. Of these essays, the most interesting hit- 
toricaily it an excdlent essay by Mr. D. Newbold on the Beja Trffies, one branch 
of whidi, the Hadendowa, fought with such gallantry against the Briddi army 
during the fighting round Suakin in the dghtks and early nineties of last cenfry. 
Their history can be traced back at least to the Middle Empare. There is a 
ariking rquesentfrion of a Bqt tribesmu in a tomb chapel at Meir (U^er 
Egypt) dvting about 1900 ax, showing the great slmck of hair and other physical 
(^acteristict of the modem Bqa. The Noiibem brandi of the tribe fought, 
often successfully, against the Rom-n-Egyptiao xrmks in the semnd, diird and 
foorth centuries a.d., and although suh^uently they were for a time at least 
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partially ChrUtianized, and later converted to Warn, they retain their own language 
and their old territory and Kcm to have altered little in race or character. 

Having regard to their interat anthropologically, it is regretted that more 
space could not be given to the pagan peoples o( the Southern Sudan, the Shilluk, 
Dinka, Nuer, Bari and Azande. Mr. E. E. Evans Pritchard, in his brief 
Ethnological Survey of the Sudan, gives the following general description of 
them: 


"The Nilotcs are tall, long-headed, spindle-shanked, and dark-skinned. 
They are extremely conservative, proud, reserved, of serious mien, and un¬ 
sociable with strangers. They despise clothing, and scorn Arabic and European 
cultures. Their open contempt for foreigners makes it difficult to establish 
contact with them. . . . They arc both pastoral and agricultural, but their 
interests are mainly centred in their cattle, and they spend about half the 
year away from their villages, dwelling in camps wherever water and pastur¬ 
age are abundant. They live on terms of great intimacy with their cattle, 
which they seldom slaughter. Not only do the cattle provide them with 
milk and furnish them with fuel, sleeping bags and other useful objects, but 
they also give them the wherewithal to marry, and are the medium through 
which they maintain relations with the spirits and with the ghosts of their 
ancestors." 


The contrast between the comparatively cultured and potentially progressive 
Ara^ of the north and the primitive negroids of the south is extreme, and it is 
obvious that the problems of government amongst the former are entirely differ¬ 
ent from those amongst the latter. 

The physical character of the country is clearly described by Mr. G. W. Grab- 
ham, who for many years occupied the position of Government Geologist. 

While the essays do not aim at giving any comprehensive account of the policy 
or work of the Government, certain branches of that work are selected for de- 
laiption. From the rarly days of the occupation it was apparent that, to improve 
the economic condition of the country, it was necessary to provide better and 
cheapo means of transport and to pr^uce crops of sufficient value to bear the 
cost of transport. Colonel Ixingman in his essay on the Growth of Sudan Com¬ 
munications gives a historical account of the building of the railways, the esab- 
hshment of river steamer services, involving the clearing of the sudd on the 
U|^r White Nile, and the construction of Port Sudan. The length of railways 
now open IS 3,000 miles. Mr. MacGregor in his essay on The NUe Waters 
^ibo the constiwtion of the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile and of the 
Gezura ‘"■'K**>on Scheme. The book concludes with two essays on Education and 
^ , ?, , ^, '^ices. As regards the nordiern Sudan the educational system is 
poshly in advance of what is to be found in British Colonies in Africa. In 
a^^n to the Kwanic schools, some 689 of which received smaU grants from 

elemenury schools and 10 Govem- 
L \ eduction 

“d two training sdiools for 
“ elementary schods for girU with an attendance of 
* “';^'y,"»dard wax, at the date of the essay, provided 
whi K ^ «>« Medicine, the graduates from whiih^ . 

TT* that of other schools in the Middle 
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la the louthern Sudan the education of the negroidi u left to the miuionary 
tchooli with the tssittance of grants from the GovanineaL No solution has yet 
been found of the difficult problem of what is the best ft»m of education for 
these primitive people. 

Dr. Pridie in a short essay on Medical Problems gives details of the principtd 
prevalent diseases and of the medical organization, but hardly does justice to the 
work of preventive medicine, which has been carried on for many years, or to 
the great benefits which the hospitals are conferring on the population. 

During recent years British administration in the tropics has been the sul^ect 
of a good deal of depreciatory aiticism. No one, however, who knew the Sudan 
as it was at the time of its conquest by the British and Egyptian armies can have 
any doubt as to the greatness of the benefits which have been conferred on the 
country by British rule, assisted by substantial financial grants from Egypt. The 
book can confidently be recommended to any reader who wishes for information 
as to the Sudan or its peoples. 

E.B. C. 


The Bornu Sahara and Sudan. By Sir Richmond Palmer, K.C.M.G. With 79 
illustrations and 3 maps. John Murray. Price 42s. 

The author of this book, who is now Governor of Cyprus, was for many years 
the Resident or Administrative Officer in charge of the Province of Bornu, and 
crowned a distinguished career in Nigeria by becoming the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Northern Provinces. He can rightly claim, therefore, to speak with 
authority, more especially as he is an accomplished Arabic scholar and throughout 
his service devoted much of his leisure to the historical study of the Muslim 
peoples of Nigeria. His Sudanese Memoirs are already well-known. 

In his Introduction Sir Richmond points out that the present-day importance 
of British Bornu is no criterion of the prestige and cultural importance which 
belonged to the name of Bornu throughout the Sahara and Sudan in bygone 
days. The name Bornu, he declares, is a variant of the better known appellation 
of Barbar, and the underlying conception of his book is that " Bornu is a general 
term for an Eastern group of Iranian Barbars who came into Africa via the Horn 
of Africa and the Red Sea before the opening of the Christian aa, and then 
gradually spread West to the Atlantic." 

In the opening chapter Sir Richmond reminds us that the term Sudan, which 
comes from an Arabic root meaning swarthy or black, connoted ail the regions 
south of a line from Oman and Hadramaut through Nubia to Lake Chad and 
the Bight of Benin. From a period at remote at the first Babylonian Empire the 
Sudanese were gradually penetrated by Egyptian and Eastern influences. The 
latest of the great waves of influence was due to the Muhammadan religion, 
which grew ^ spread from 622 am., and the European world hat thus natur¬ 
ally for many centuria viewed the Sudan through the spectacles of Islam. But 
for several centuries before and after the ProplM the prevalent rdigion of the 
Southern -Sahara was Zoroutrian fir^worthip and allied cuks foought there by 
races who developed the Arabian incense trade. The Sudan zone it therefore 
one of miKegcuation. 

In die ei^di century am. the ancestors of the Magfaumi dynasty of Ksnem 
and Bornu, a dynasty which ruled those parts of the Sudan from 8^1800 am., 
were a nomad Barbar tribe of Tuareg origin, and it is with the fomues of this 
dynasty that the bordc is mainly concerned. The history of Bornu, says Sir 
Richmond, is the history of the ruling caste, the Ma|^nuni. These originally 
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docent thtxjugh their mothers, “but with the spread of Ulam ^tri- 
lintal descent became dt ngueur and hence It became necessary to invent an ^ 
pcdierct.'' And so we find the Maghumi claiming descent from Saif ibn Dthi 
Yazan of the Beni ffimyar of the Kuraish-a statement which recaves some sup¬ 
port from the assertion of El Bekri (1085 a n.) that there were Ummeyad princes 
uTKanem, descendants perhaps of cadets of the Ummeyads, who are known to 
have fled to the Sudan c. 750 a.d. “ The fact that from the first the Bornu court 
adopted the Mahkitc rite in Muslim jurisprudence instead of the Shafi'ite rite of 
Egypt may suggest that it was from Ummeyad sources that its inspirauon came.” 
In the Tarikh-cl Kettach the ancestor of the Songhay is also said to have been 
a king of Yemen, and Sir Richmond thinks that these legends are consistent 
with an Ummeyad origin of Bornu kings (Mais) on the paternal side, or were 
part of a corpus of legend reaching back to the days of Persia and Babylon. He 
considers that the names in the lists of early Bornu kings are tides—names of 
Syrian and Egyptian deities such as Arsu, Aman, and Shu. “The legendary 
eponymous ancestor of the Saifuwa, as the Maghumi are called, only became 
in Muslim tunes 'the lion of Yaman,’ having originally in all probability been 
the triple headed lion-god of Meroe, Arsenuphis or Apezemak " But Sir Rich¬ 
mond also suggests the possibility that the Maghumi of Kanem were in part 
descendants of the Syrian mercenaries of Psammetichus II, who towards 586 a c 
deserted the Egyptian frontier at Pelusium and settled in the region of Meroe. 
"On the other hand, the traditions which connect the ruling races of Kanem 
with the Tuareg connect them equally with the Gczira region of the Sudan, 
with Meroe, and also with the Makida, or rulmg caste of Abyssinia ” 

All this is rather speculative, and when it is remembered that Sir Richmond 
Palmer's underlying thesis is that Bornu is a general term for an Eastern group 
of Iranian Barbara most readers will prefer the non-committal attitude of thinlung, 
as before, that the culture of this part of the world is a very hybrid mixture of 
prunitive Negro and "Hamitic,’' or Asiatic and Mediterranean elements, over¬ 
laden with the relatively late Semitic of Islam. 

Chapter III. contains a number of Bornu mahrams, or grants of privileges 
accorded by kings of Bornu to certain Muslim teachers and theu- descendants. 
These mahramt are included because of their bearing on the chronobgy of the 
Bornu kings. But they have also an interest of theu own. Here is an example 
purporting to date from the days of Umme filmi (1086-1097 ad). “I (the kmg) 
have made your goods and the goods of your descendants hamm to the service 
of God and His Ihopbct, by reason of the merit of knowledge. Theu grxuis are 
as swine's flesh and donkey's and monkey's. The chiefs shall not enta theu 
houses, and theu portion is for other than that of mere worldUngs; of that which 
IS the custom they arc free, theu only duty is to pray, and marry the Sultan’s 
daughter, and settle disputes relating to women, and pray for the Sultan. 
He who wickedly and wrongfully despoils them of theu go^ may God not 
bless him and may he not find mercy or anyone to bury him.” 

In spite of the wariung contained m many of these makranu that he who 
altera theu provisions “meun the penalty of those who innovatb” it would 
seem that many of the mahraini have not merely been altered but fabricated 
ah iattto. Theu learned authors also seem to have used them as a inrvt's of 
kreping the Sultan m his place. “May God fill hu (the Sultan's) belly twth 
wisdom, for he docs not fiaunt his sovereignty in the face of the learned." One 
of the nsaAraniir, in the poiatitton of a certain dan of the Kanembu, purptuts to 
be a royal deuec granting exemption from mihtaiy services, fines, and obhjjaliona 
to Mitdlain chiefs, on the ground that one of the ancessors of the rlao had 
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revealed to the king that if he put the skin of a certain tiudte inlo water and 
drank the water he would understand the language of beasts. The king did so, 
and was rewarded by hearing two black birds carrying on a conversation on the 
top of a neighbouring creel 

Another document included in this chapter purports to give an account of 
Ngazargamu, the capital of Bornu c. 1658 s.d., but it it mosdy a panegyric of a 
Muslim doctor who became famous for the efficacy of his charms and prayers. 
The Sultan sought his aid in obtaining 1,000 slaves, to the doctor prayed and 
straightway the Sultan's mother died, bequeathing to her ton not i,aoo slaves 
but 10,000 1 There is also an account of the Sultanate of Air, or Asben. Origin> 
ally, it says, there were no rulers save the sheiks of tribes. Then a Sultan was 
obtained from the land of the blacks, who ruled with a council. When the 
Sultan and council were in accord the world was at peace and the land prosper¬ 
ous. But when they were in disagreement the land shook and the produce 
grew thin. The manuscript proceeds to admit that " past policy and actions are 
not generally known.” a frank confession that folk-memory it short and 
tradition of little value as history. 

In the accompanying documents giving lists of the kings of Air there are many 
interesting notes by Sir Richmond Palmer. In one of these it is suggested that 
when Bello of Sokoto (writing during the first half of last century) describes the 
people of Gobir as being “Kiptawa ” in origin, the word does not mean Copts 
but is more likely to be connected with the Ancient Egyptian Keftiu, But if the 
religion of Gobir contained Christian elements, as it appears to have done, then 
it would be quite natural for strict Muslims like Bello to have ascribed to Gobir 
a Coptic origin. It seems far-fetched also to connect the Tuareg word Inneg, 
meaning East, with the Ancient Egyptian life-sign “ankh” and with the first 
part of the Meroitic king-name Ntek-Amen; or to say that the personal name 
Hirima probably comes from Herum, the old name of Meroe. Elsewhere, Sir 
Richmond says that Ruma probably «= Herum, and suggests (p. 3) that the 
word Kayi (the ancestors of the Maghumi) is cormected with the Meroitic word 
fCKhonourable, and that the variant name for Maghumi—viz., Dirku, “appears 
to be the same word as the Meroitic word t'rogu ” (p. 9). 

Chapter IV. is a translation of the Arabic Jiivan of the Mais, or kings of 
Bornu, and this diwati is one of the most important sources of Sudanese history. 
It was first made known by Barth. Sir Richmond states (p. 9) that “descent 
among the Maghumi, as among the Tuareg, passed to a son of the sister of the 
deceased king.” This is very probable, though there is no direct evidence to 
prove it. For the fact that the names of the kings' mothers are always given in 
the Jiumi is no evidence of matrilineality, particularly as the mothers appear to 
bdong to a variety of dans and tribes. But if desemt was in fact matrilineal 
then the diwan cannot be considered a trustworthy document, as it displays from 
die outset a patrilineal system of succession. Ilie general unrdiabiluy of all 
these Sudanese documents can be inferred from the fut that except for very 
recent events they seldcan agree with one another, and that all fail when tMcd 
by the litde contempm'ary evidence that exists. Sir Richmond himsdf admitt 
t^ this is so when he states (on p. tod) that " it is evident that before 1808 aj>. 
written records of the Bornu kings had become more and more corrupt." 

The diwan is not a very excicing document, but occanonally provides inta- 
citing or amusiog renuuks. Thus it is said of the Sultan Dunams, who ii pre¬ 
sumed to have been on the throne during the first kdf of the twdfth cemoryt 
that amuig hii noUe acts were pilgrimaget to the sacred home of Cod on two 
occaiioas. When be was on his way to a third pitgrimage "the people of Miar 
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opened a lea-cock in hit ship, 10 that the sea drowned him by the command of 
God." 

Chapter V. is a running commentary on the diu/an by Sir Richmond Palmer, 
who is able to draw from his extensive knowledge of Arabic and ocher documents 
relating to the Sudan and Northern Africa. But many of Sir Richmond's com¬ 
ments are ethnological speculations, based on the most doubtful of all foundations 
—verbal assonance. Thus it is said (p. 150) that "The Kanuri word k(iusu= 
Sun, mutt be the tame word as Kish, Kush, or Kash, a people name from the 
earliest timesand (p. 141) that the Kanuri word for spear—viz., hashagar, “is 
the Tamathek word for spear, ahgh, with the prefix hash, meaning that the 
svord was to the original Maghumi the spear of the Kash (Kush)." The un¬ 
reality of these connections is evident when it is remembered that h^ (or K°) * 

common Kanuri prefix, and that the Kanuri word for spear is h^-saga and not 
hashagar. Again, it is said (p. 169) that " variant names lor Hadad (sky-God), 
such at Adad and Addu, suggest that the use of Tamashek dda and Bornu Ata 
at meaning (a) father, (i) king-god, may have come from Asia, if they ate not 
merely equivalents of the title Hati of Abyssinia.” But Ata (or Ada) is a common 
word for “ father ” in hundreds of African tribes, and its origin must be hidden 
away in pre-bistory. That it also sometimes bears the meaning of king among 
many African peoples it merely due to the fact that kings are regarded as the 
fathers of their people. Again (on p. 142) we get the equation “ Alo (a lake in Bornu) 
a Aloa = Yerwa = Herwa = Meroe "—a process of reasoning by which any word 
an be made to man anything. On p. 120 it is said that “ in the Kano Chronicle 
the god worshipped by the arliest Barbars of Dlla hill is called Kigua, and as 
hahu in Kanuri means a twin, the god may have Iwen the royal umhslicus"l 
On p, 188 there it the statement that " hogu (eagle) is connected with hogona 
or hohuisa, plural hohonasva = hona (f;r<'o(i)=Jukon (chu i(«/on = great h‘oon)=: 
probably the Meroitic title But these words annot be connected in 

this way. The name Kona, by which a group of Nigerian [ukun are known, is 
a common tribal title in Africa, being found in regions as far removed as the 
Gold Coast and the confines of the Kalahari Desert. And it is fanciful to suggest 
that the tribal title Jukonec^a husoii, )ukon is pronounced Jukfl and almost 
certainly means "The men” or "People," like so many other Afrian tribal 
names. Incidentally, it is impossible for anyone acquainted with the (ukun to 
accept such statements as that “ Harkilla (Arkel) was also in (ukun tradition the 
king of Rum (Meroe)" (p. 250), or that " the (ukun claim a certain kinship with 
Songhay, with the Zaghawa and Da)u of Fittri " (p. 209). or that “ there exists , 
a certain amount of evidence to support the tradition of the Kwararafa ((ukon) 
themselves that, laving the Nile valley about 600 am., they migrated by slow 
degrees from the (ebel Kwon (Kordofan) to the Gongila Valley" (p. 256). The 
(ukun an have no genuine traditions of this kind or any knowledge of the 
people and regions mentioned. They are an illiterate pagan people who, thatch 
displaying faturcs of a culture which extended to ancient Egypt, have few 
traditions beyond the bogus information imparted by wandering Muslim 
marabouts. 

One of the most intaesting passages in the book is the information (presented 
on pp. 12S If.) concerning the ritual practice of king-killing in the Hausa States. 
Mu^ of this information can only be hearsay, as the prKtice of king-killing, if 
k ever existed, mutt have disappeued long ago, when Muhammadanism was first 
iatzodaced. Nevcrdieleis, the details given fit in well wiA what we know of the 
e'vrtom in other parts of pagan Nigeria in recem times. On the other hand, 
the tradition may he partly inspired by analogy and etymology. At Katsina, one 
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of the Hauu Stato, there ii an official called Kariagiwa, a word which oaten- 
aibty meani Elephant-Killer. As kings are often saluted as " Bull-elephant" the 
Katiagiwa is presumed to have been the official king-killer. But it is unlikely 
that anyone would bear a title which proclaimed him to the whole world as the 
murdaer-elect of his matter. Similarly, the suggestion that a certain king of 
Kano was called tlamoagawa because he had murdered hit predecessor is no 
doubt due to the fact that zamna in the Hausa language means “to sit” and 
gasMiscorpse. Hence the Kano Chronicle asserts that "he was called Zamna- 
gawa because he killed his predecessor, Sarkin Tsama. He shut the doors of hit 
house for seven days." But even if Zamnagawa did kill Sarkin Tsama it it 
unlikely that he did so in conformity with a normal custom. For if king-killing 
were a regular ritual practice Zamnagawa would not have been singled out lor 
special mention. And as elsewhere the practice was secret and sacred, and the 
reigning king was regarded almost as a god, and one who had no part in death, 
it is hardly credible that he could have been known by such a ridicidout title at 
“ Sit-besidc-the-corpse.” 

In connection with the subect of kingship Sir Richmond Palmer gives an 
interesting and little known quotation from Al Muhallcbi of Baghdad (903-963 
A.D.) regarding the Zaghawa; " Their houses are all of plastered clay, as is also 
the ^arr of their king, whom they extol and worship as if he were God most 
High. They pretend that the king does not eat any ordinary food. For hit 
sustenance he has a secret body of persons, who take food to his compound, to 
that no one knows where his food comes from. If it so chances that any of his 
subjects meet the camel which carries the king’s food, that man is at once killed. 
The king drinks with certain chosen companions.” It is clear from this account 
that the tenth century conception of kingship among the Zaghawa did not differ 
from that of the (ukun at the present time. 

Some interesting facts concerning the Sultan Dunama ibn Dabale (1211-1259 
A.D.) are recorded by Imam Ahmad, who wrote between 1570 and 1603; “ Among 
the marvellous things which we heard from our elders is that in the possession 
of the Beni Saif was a certain thing wrapped up and hidden away whereon 
depended their victory in war. This was called Munc, and no one among the 
people of Saif ibn Dthi Yazan had dared to open it. It remained in their hands 
unopened until the time of Sultan Dunama ibn Dabale, who wished to break 
it open. Hit people warned him not to do so, because the victory of hit pre¬ 
decessors had depended on it and no infidel could withstand them as tong as 
the Mune remained wrapped up and hidden in their possession. They said, 
“ ‘ This has continued up to the time when God set you up at ruler over the 
Muslims.' He refuted to listen to their advice and loosened the woof of their 
ancient line. It is said that when Dunama opened it, whatever was inside flew 
away, impelling the chief men of the kingdom to greed for dominion and high 
rank." In this connection Sir Richmond describes the “ Mune," or “ Mfloi," as 
“the sacrum which embodied the power of Aman.” But there does not seem 
m be any reason for altering the spdling from Mune to Mini or, if there were, 
for connecting Mini with Aman. A Fellata document found at Maiduguri 
says ffiat die same Sultan sent a gift of a giraffe to the ruler of Tunis—a gift 
which caused consternation. The same document alio records that it was the 
Bornu custom to make an annual saaifice of a virgin to the local river. 

Many of the documents reflect the prqndires and superstitions of their Muslim 
authors. Thus we are told (p. 256) that when Mu’ allim al Jarmiya wu put to 
death by a Sulun of Bomu, “hk blood gushed out and traced on the ground 
the petdenion of Faith.” And "when Ali went to war, if he captured Im than 
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4,000 ilavcf he would give them to hit learned men and let out on another 
expedition." Of the Zerma it ii laid that “alone he ii equal to a thousand men, 
he who can run hither and thither like a puppy. Hii patience is like that of 
a pelican. God is all-powerful—He preventi the eye from seeing the eydaih." 
Occasionally there are valuable fragments of contemporary evidence, as on 
p. 234, where there ii a transcript of a letter dated 1440 aj>., which was found by 
the French at Zaglu (Tuwat), written by the Sulun of Bornu to the Murabatin 
of Tuwat, asking them why they had ceased to come to Bornu and promising 
them safe conduct if they would renew their visits. Imam Ahmad also provide! 
information on the days of Idris (1582 a.o.), which was written down soon after 
the event! desaibed; "Among the benefits which God . . . conferred on the 
Sultan wai the acquisition of Turkish musketeeri and numerous household slaves 
who became skilled in firing muskets." 

For the closing years of the history of Bornu there are also genuine historical 
documents, contemporary accounts of events written by Bello, son of the Sheikh 
Othman dan Hodio and contained in the Arabic work entitled “ Infaq-ul-Maisuri." 
The work records the protest of A 1 Kanemi to the Fulani of Sokoto against the 
aggressions of the Fulani towards their fellow Muslims of Bornu. “ Heathenism," 
says Al Kanemi, "is far from our thresholds. If indeed prayer and the giving 
of tithes and the knowledge of God and the fasting in Ramadan and the restora¬ 
tion of mosques—if these are heathenism, what, then, is Islam?” Bello replied 
that, “ if this meant that you side with the Hausa chiefs, then we do not care 
what you say. For their heathenism is proved to us in that they make sacrifice 
to stones and to large trees." Of Bornu itself Bello writes that “ we have heard 
that their chiefs” (though professing Muslims) “used to ride out to certain 
places and make sacrifices there; and that they used to pour the blood of saaifice 
upon the gates of their cities. It is said that they had great houses with snakes 
and other reptiles in them, and that they used to offer sacrifices to the snakes; 
and that they practised ceremonies to their rivers even as the Egyptians did to 
the river Nile in the time of Jahiliya. They said that if they did not observe their 
customs, their aops would spoil, and their property be diminished and their 
strength become weakness.” Bornu maintain^ its independence of the Fulani, 
but Al Kanemi stripped the old royal family, the Maghumi, of its power. In 
1843 Rabeh Zubeir invaded Bornu and the country became Mahdist. In 1894 
Bornu was partitioned between Britain, France, and Germany, but Rabeh con¬ 
tinued to devasute the country until his defeat and death at the hands of the 
French in 1900. It it interesting to observe that the present Sheikh of Bornu was 
installed by the French at Zinder in 1900, but was deposed in the following year. 
He was reinsuted by the British in 1913. 

It should be clear from this description of Sir Richmond Palmer's book that 
it is one for students rather than for general readers. And those students who 
are interested in this little-known part of Africa will be grateful to him for d>e 
mass of valuable dau brought together within the compass of diii volume. 
If diere appears to be an excess of speculadon based on doubtful philology, this 
is overshadowed by the author's intimate knowledge of the Sudim and if 
the literature pertaining diereto. The format of the book is exeellent, and the 
phou^phs are of quite exceptional interest and artiitic merit 


C KL Mxix. 
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The Wenderiag Spirit A study of Human Migradon. By Ragnat Nuroriin, 
Phl>. With a {mewmd by Or. Edward Wettermarck. London: MacmtUan 
and Co. 1937. aos. 

Hie title of tte book it tomewhat misleading: one might bdieve that it is 
the question of a ghost that is wandering. The real meanmg, however, is the 
spirit which hat moved nadont in the past, and even in modern timet, to wander 
from place to place. This it a prdilem which hat engaged (he attention of many 
a scholar, and not a few theories have been let forth trying to explaio the reattm 
why nauont suddenly changed their abode, leaving their old place imd going in 
search of another. The at^or has suiqected the theories which have hitherto 
been advanced to a very careful study, and the book it an exhautdve invetdgadon 
into this fascinating problem. 

Surdng from the assumed primidve conditions of society deduced from the 
state of the so-called primidve nations now existing, the society is divided, accord¬ 
ing to the author, into three sections, the collector, the fisher, and the hunter, 
out of which afterwards the agricultural and sedentary life develops when the 
organized society arises. One need not point out that these deductions arc hypo¬ 
thetical, but at one time or other society must have formed itself either by clans 
or tribes and afterwards consolidated into nations of a homogeneous character. 
Then action afterwards no longer is individual but collecdve, and wanderings 
therefore assume the character of mass wanderings. Various motives are exam¬ 
ined one after the other m a number of chapters, such as geographical condidons 
which determine the wanderings, Wats', earthquakes, geographical directions, 
pressure towards the sea, etc., magical and religious motives, pilgrimages to holy 
places. The author gives here a vivid description of the migration of the South 
American Indians in search of the earthly paradise where people never die, and 
also religious wanderings of the ancient Egyptians. In one of the chapters 
modern and ancient colonization and so-called migration of the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans is discussed; tramps and vagabonds are also included here, 
and Viking expeditions. But these are wanderings of a rather mixed characto-, 
each one prompted by entirely different motives. More interesting it the chapter 
on the Gypsies, the real wandering folk, notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many are settled already in various parts of Eastern Europe. One chapter is 
devoted to a psycho-analytical examination of the motives, in which the author 
docs not find any solution. Before reaching the conclusion which the author 
finds in search after food as being the determining factor and probably exclusively 
the determining factor, he has introduced into his book chapters on armed ex- 
peditioos and commercial interests which, however, should not come within the 
category of mass migration. If the latter is more or lest the result of an in¬ 
stinctive impulse which governs the tribe and drives it in search of food or of 
a better country, die armies are govaned by quite a diffaem motive—of conquest 
and spoil—exc^ when specially settled in various pans as military camps for the 
purpose of governing the subdued nations. This forced cobnization is not the 
reault of the wandering spirit but the result of a deliberate policy of a Govern¬ 
ment or a State. The commercial interest, again, is not one whidi causes matt 
wanderings; it it always carried on individually, maybe that in the tong run 
a larger number it gatho-ed in one place for the tame purpote; then it it again 
not a tidicontcioot spirit of wandering whidi hat brought them thither. The 
tame is the cam with ffilgrimt. They go to the holy pl^ and return like the 
lotdiert. The wanderings are not undertaken in teardi of food. This con¬ 
clusion is limited, however, to a more primitive state of society. But there are 
other bam on whidi die author hai torirhrd in hia chapter on ccJMCKial 
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igotivei—VIZ, that ai soon as society rises out of the prunitive state into one 
consolidated organization, then there are two dominant factors which to a large 
extent help in the wider dissemination of the masses of people driven by a 
common desire to obtain greater comfm and ease of life, the love of leisure 
and greater power. 

But in spite of these limitations the book remains a very valuable contribution 
towards the great problem which has exercised the mind of many a scholar. 
The author shows a consummate knowledge, and the immense bibliography, 
which covers 44 pages, does not only show the grasp of the whole material 
available, but wdl also serve as a great help and guide to all those who will 
utilize his book and continue the research into this fascinating problem. Students 
of sociology and anthropology are placed under a very great debt of gratitude to 
the author It must be added, however, the book is so compaedy written that it 
makes no easy reading, it requires very earnest and well deserved study. 

M. Gasim. 


The Perfect Master. The Life of Shri Meher Baba. By C B Purdom. 

Pp 330 London Williams and Norgate 1937 iis 6d 

This book gives an account of Shri Meher Baba, who was a Persian by birth, 
though he was born in India and has done most of his work there The author 
gives a long and somewhat tedious account of Baba's life, including the most 
trivial details and many facts which appear irrelevant, and shows how be became 
a "Master" The writer fads, however, to give a description of the Master’s 
character and personality sufficicndy clear to account for his undoubted influence, 
and the attraction which he exercises over his followers Baba's own claim to 
" Christ Consciousness" within himself is hardly borne out by the examples 
given of his unreasonable and exacting claims upon his followers, and the 
author’s statement that he ‘ creates difficulties for all who are associated with 
him " There is little that is Christ like about the portrait set before us, except 
for the work done by Baba in establishing educational and medical work, 
especially for the " Untouchables,” and m carmg for lepers and the destitute, 
but this admirable work of charity had hardly been started before it was closed 
down again by its founder, and little of it, apparently, has been continued. 

Mr Purdom gives us no complete or systematic account of the Master's 
teaching, and this is the more to be regretted, since what little is included 
suggests that It might be of considerable mterest, though at the same time it does 
not appear to be new or unfamiliar. It is evidratly l»sed on the mystical teach¬ 
ing of the Bhagavad-Gita, which follows the Way of Purgation through Iliumina- 
tton to the Unitive life. " True knowledge," says Baba, " consirti m illumin*tion 
which finally culminates in union with the ultimate Reality . , . the obstacles to 
lUurmnation are certain mental tendenaes and desires connected with 
egoism ... the Soul can tee progress only through the gradual suf^ession of 
the finite Ego and the u-ansformation into the Divme ^o, the One Infinne 
Self. , . . The best way of overcormng the Ego and attaining the Divine Con- 
iQouanets is to develop Love and render selfless service in all horn'iuty in what¬ 
ever arcumstancet we may be placed ” (pp. 170 f?). TTie ultunate aim of the 
Soul IS " Cosmic-Contciouiness," when it realizes us oneness with the Divine, 
and knows that aeatum is "but the changmg shadow of God, the Real 

Existence.” 


Baba's tncMng on the Soul as being somerhing beyon^thc gross body or die 
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subtle body (the vehicle of the desires and the vital forces) or the mental body 
(the intellm), something which is One, Kormless, Eternal and Infinite, and hit 
teaching on the Path by which it cmet to identify itself widi any of thyse 
"bodies” and comes to realize iu unity with the Over-Soul, the One, Indivisible 
Reality, has much in common with Neo-platonism and the doctrines of $Qfitm 
from the time of al-Ghazili onwards.* 

Baba's mission, his biographer tells us, is not to be a teacher, nor the founds 
of a religion—to him “ all religions are one nor does he seek to establish any 
organization or society, only a Circle of twelve disciples, for the purpose of 
“ God-reaiizatioo," but their training " is necessarily a secret matter." This book 
certamly docs not reveal the means by which the Baba's followers may be led 
to attain this high ideal. 

The book is well produced and fully indexed. 

M. S. 


Kemal Atnturk. A Biography. By Hans Frocmbgen. Translated from the 
German by Kenneth Kirkness. Jarrolds. i8s. 

The author of this book divides his hero's life into three parts, entitled 
respectively "The Soldier," “The Rebel," and “The Victor.” This division 
corresponds to the stages of Ataturk’s career, but the book is scarcely entitled to 
be called a biography in the ordinary sense of that word. Rather is it a series of 
short, staccato sentences, written in the style of a lurid novel of a generation ago, 
in which we are given the actual words supposed to have been uttered by the 
characters on occasions when their aaual sayings could not possibly have been 
recorded. Two quotations will perhaps indicate the style and character of the 
book. Here, for example, is a description of French troops entering Constantinople 
after the War (the date is not given): 

"The massive, unornamented Hagia Sofia loomed ominously above the 
• maze of houses which stretched as far as the harbour. 

Turkish sentries—starved, battered creatures in ragged khaki—stood guard 
at Its gata. 

The sounds of cheering in Pera were borne to them across the water. 

Night cast a black mantle upon Stambul. Pera was ablaze with light- 
On the windows of the palaces could be seen the shadows of the offims 
dancing. The latest tunes from Paris could be heard. 

Rich Levantines had thrown open theu drawing-rooms and had staged 
balls ui the honour of their liberators. 

In the harbour all was still. The heavy forms of Engtish battleships lay 
in the gently moving waves of the Bospex-us. Floating side by side, their 
guns pointed as a silent threat against the Magic City.,.. 

On the Galata Bridge stood two Turkish officers, tall, wiry men with the 
figures of horsemen, who looked over the sides of the bridge at the water 
below.” 

And here is an extran from the desaiption of the trial of Cedonet Arif Bey; 

“A few seconds, which seemed like an eternity, passed. 

Ali nodded encouragingly. The old woman turned slowly back to that 

* Cf. al<jhivyl 7 t al-Mmiyya. 

* 
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kind, beoerolenJ old geotknun, the Hanguig Judge. Arifs eyes were fixed 
to her hpi, which began stowly to open. 

A movetnent passed through t^ room as, clearly and distinctiy, dse 
answered, ‘ Yesf She knew the men. ^ 

Arifs eyes bulged m their sockets. He almost shouted: ‘Ayeshal’ 

Questioned again, the old woman repeated: ‘ Yes.’ 

All beamed. The Public Prosecutor crowed and triumphed. 

Arif had collapsed. A momentary faintness bad overcome him, but be 
rixovcrcd almost immediately. He regained full self-control and all his 
former bravado. 

To hell with the trial and the court! 

He scarcely troubled to listen to the rest of the proceedings. 

Ah had already asked whether the worthy old kanum could say that the 
colonel had received these men at night. 

'Yes,' Ayesha had replied. 

Arif realized that he was finished." 

A book written throughout such as is this one in this style might perhaps 
claun the title of a piece of impressionism, but not that of a biography. Nor is the 
translator always blameless, as witness, for example, "A numbcrable company of 
grousers" (p. 97), and, "The Dervish friars found themselves robbed of their 
livings "(p. 237). 

The book is highly priced at 181. 


Allah Dethroned ; A Journey through Modem Turkey. By LiloLinkc. 

Constable. 158. 

TTie first half of this book u rather unsatisfying fare: what little meat it 
contains is of the potted variety, with a guidebook flavour, administered in small 
doses at the ends of several of the chapters. Indeed, the reader might suspect 
that here is ^ust another travel book by an " intrepid woman explorer," in the 
superficial style that is, happily, now being supaseded. But he, or she, mistaka. 
With the chajner on modern Turbsh education as she saw it at Malatya m 
South-Eastern Anatolia, the authoress settles down to her subject, the material 
and loteilectual development of the new Turkey. And absorbing reading she 
makes of it. The spun of devotion to p-ogress, symbolized, as it must inevitably 
be among a people not yet so very far removed from the harm and the veik, by 
the ever-pesent portrait of the Gazi, Kamal Auturk, is well portrayed. Modern 
methods in the schoolroom, fields and orchards, the hygienic reconditioning of 
factories, mass medical inspections for the control of malaria and trachoma Are all 
bong introduced at the general wish, and, noticeably, by less rigid and madiine- 
tike methods than unda other dictators. People of all classes and profesuons 
appear to accep the rapid modernization of their country of their own free will- 
chough often with lack of understandmg and with many blunders—rather than 
in aervik obedience. 

This spak of new Turkey and its leaders is aply illustrated by the inscription 
written in a child's guide to cinzeoship which was pesented to the traveller by 
ha aitthoe, the Dircau of Education in one of the nilayett: “We shall rd>-ene 
our diildra in a way which makes them capable of using their brains even in 
unaccuatomed circumstances, of taking nece^ deciuont without waiting for 
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ordtn from above, of devdopiog a of eiuerpriw amt a deiire lo oViaeMna 
all difficultief which may block the way.” A country whom cbildnn an an 
educated ihould attain to greatncta. If for that dedication alone and the pramiae 
(hat it holds out, this book is a valuaUe contribution towards appreciation of the 
new Turkey. An interesting appendix gives an official translatioo of the Pro¬ 
gramme of the Republican Pete's Party, as accepted by the fourth Grand 
Congress, May 9, 1935. 

In addition to a keen power of observatioD, there is in some of the author's 
jjynarks a neatness of expression that is very engaging. Two Englishmen had 
arrived at the hotel at Malatya in a broken-down car, towed in by four horses. 
“They alone seemed completely unconcerned in a general commotion: they were 
sitting in the largest room of the house, sorting butterflies and plants. ' Hello,' 
I said as I passed the open door. 'Hello,' they answered, hardly looking up. 
They were both young, but went about their work with the ageless absorption 
of ail scientists.” Again, she writes; “ Fortified by the clarity of mind which it 
the reward of those who have faced their accounts, I strode into the branch office 
of the Banque Ottomane." 

The various people whom she met the authoress describa with sympathetic 
understanding. Her account of the fatherly pride of the cx-soldicr vah of Izmir 
in the progress of his people is delightful. Simple and kindly despite hit high 
position and military reputation, he carried a large bag of sweets on a tour on 
which the authoress accompanied him. “With an air at if he were handing 
decorations to distinguished soldiers," he distributed them to the children, police¬ 
men, and his chauffeur with a friendly impartiality that won their complete 
confidence. “ He really saw and knew everything and everyone." 

D. M. 


IN A PERSIAN FOG 

Hsdf the World is Isfahan. By Caroline Singer and Cyrus le Roy Baldridge. 

Oxford University Press. 21s. 

This is a very flashy book—flashy writing and pretty pictures, dazzlingly 
bound and wrapped. The author falls head-firK into the great trap whuh 
yawns in the paffi of an Eastward voyager: the chooses a style which shall 
represent by its individuality an experience of the soul—for every intelligent 
journey in the East is something of a psychic adventure—and it results, un¬ 
fortunately, in a great deal of commonplace vulgarity. “Roving clouds merge 
and unfurl pennants of rain." This is worthy of *' The Sheds." And ssHnetimet 
the it obscure: “Two times out of three—His Majesty’s imposing profile wins 
the wire firings upon which no mattress rests. To the loser goes the mat¬ 
tress—ppon bratrds.'' Is it really necestvry to spin a coin as thoi^ it were a 
millstone, even though the coin is Orieotdf Every subsuntive it harnessed to 
a monstrous cartload of adjeaives, and the adverbs burst into the sentences like 
hkeoughs in a drunkard’s speech. Barracks have to be described at “tddier- 
fitled,” and we are wearied by an incenant use of the historic presoit, one of 
the most difficult forms to use with effect The drawings are a little too pretty 
whenever the subjea is feminine and the coloured ones are deplorable. Shall 
we dirow thit book into the fire? No. 

Benrsth the redundance and the lillineai ffiere b real talent Every now and 
again the author hhs on a reafly apt at^ective. Tehran u detcrdi^ aa “the 
hsndhoand capital." and that tie^ evocation hringi Persia magirslly close Ri 

34 
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(be teiuei egain. The Pertia of Reza Shah is not a free country, and for a 
Persian of t^y to be seen much in the company of a European is to court 
real dnasters. The author, aware of this, disguises places and identities. In this 
she shows great artistry. Sudden appearances and disappearances convey, as no 
other meth^ than the prescribed one could, the confused experience of modem 
Asia. And (he portraiture it excellent. The late Prince Teymourtath, a figure 
calumniated in his lifetime, ridiculously calumniated or sentimentally over¬ 
praised after hit extinction by hit Royal matter, is here sketched with a sure 
hand and great power. 1 knew him slightly, but I know him much better after 
reading this book. If the whole had b«n written with commonsente it might 
have been a classic. Landscapes and great new adventures are never well 
conveyed to another by moe raving. 

CHaisTomxa Syxas. 


Materialien zu den iranischen Pamtrsprachen. Von Hannet Skdid. Im 
Auftrage der koniglichcn Gesellschaft der Geisteswissenschaften zu Lund 
aus dem Nachlaste herausgegeben. Worterverzeichnitse von H. Smith. 
9 l'x 61 '. Pp. viii-(-3i9. Lund; C. W. K. Gleerup. 1936. 

Tliis is a book by a specialist for specialitu. Dealing with the group of Iranian 
languages spoken chiefly in the valleys of the Oxus where it skirts the Pamirs, 
and of Its tributaries, it is primarily of interest to the Iranian Philologists. 

This series of related languages, which must have origmally developed in 
effective isolation from the mam stream of Iranian, and little subject to alien in¬ 
fluences, is spoken by small communities of people settled in the inaccessible 
recesses of a very difficult mountain-country. With the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, now in full force, to the north, however, developments may be ex¬ 
pected which will eventually lead to the breaking down of this isolation; and 
once subjected to the impact and the attractions of the outer world, these peoples 
will lose their individuality. They will become assimilated to the population of 
the plains of Tajikistan, and their distinctive languages will give place to the less 
interesting, but more useful, Tajiki Persian which in varying forms serves as a 
lingua franca over a wide area. This process has already begun, and it is very 
important to philology that as full a record as possible should be obtained of the 
Pamir languages before they vanish for ever. 

For long they were the object of only sporadic and more or less acddental 
attention, so that until recent years R. B. Shaw (of Kadigar), who piditished in 
tflyb-y, was the chief authority on Shughni, as he sdU it on Wakhi and Serikoli. 
Ewly in the present century, however, things tot* a turn for the better and con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of tome of the languages have been made by Pyuler 
(19U), Gauthiot (19(6), Sir Aurd Stein (published by Sir George Grieraont 19x0), 
The Linguistic Survey of India (19x1), Morgenstierne (19x8), Zarubin (19x9-17 
and later). 

High-mtcr mark was reached in 19x8, when the no doubt surprised and 
gratified inhabitants of the Shughnan region received vititi from two linguiatic 
spet^ista. W. Lenz, a German member tff the Russo-German Alai-Pamir Ez- 
pedibon of that year, carried out an independent tour, in the course of whkfa he 
spent ttx we^ in the country, during three of which he halted at Oroahor in 
the Bartang Valley. The first fruits of hit researches were p'lWiabed in 1933 
under die title; “Panur-DialdEte 1 . Materalien zur Kenntniss der Schugni 
Gruppe." Meanwhile, in the same seaion the Swedish tdmlar H-umea SkiUd. 
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wtdi (In'-wiil utkance bom tk Kwigl. HimdiutiA* VcmikaiMtBifuiid ol 
Load, made bit way from Otch ma Ptminki For and die Shi^Baa talli^ to 
Roihaii, where he halted for two mondu. The traveUert did not a(i^ieody meet 
■0 their oouriei, and oeithcr hai, I think, taken cognizance oi the other in hit 
wridogt. 

On thia tour Skdtd collected material relating to the Shughni group and Yan- 
ghnlarni, and alao to Ithkaahmi and Wakhi. The present vdume dealt in the 
main with the Shu^ni languages. 

Unfortunately Skdld died in 1930 before he had completed it. Its appearance 
now, in its present form, it due to the cooperation of Dri. H. Smith and G. 
Jarring under the supervision of Professor G. Morgenstierne. The book coov 
mences with an Introduction of 25 pages by Skold. in which he deals briefly with 
several poina of interest; among them the question of external influences repre¬ 
sented by the Persun current m Tajikistan, and the similar form spoken in 
Badakhshan. After the Introduction come 104 pages of Shughni, Roshani, and 
Bajui Texts and German trarulations, followed by comparative lisu of 538 words 
in five languages and dialects of the Shughni group, Yazghulami and Wakhi, and 
a list of 78 Shughni and Roshani vabs. Indexes to the words in the various 
languages are provided, and there is a German Index covering the comparative 
lists and the texts. Finally there is a Glossary of Shughni (Rodiani and Bajui) 
words with references to their occurrence in the Texts and in the published 
works of Morgensberne, Zarubin, and Lentz. This Glossary occupies 82 pages 
and contains something like 2,000 entries. 

It is obvious that nothing has been left undone to facilitate the utilization of 
Skold’s material; it remains only to say that the arrangement is throughout admir¬ 
ably clear and methodical. The book is a model of its kind. One negative criti¬ 
cism may be made. Only one small map is provided, which shows the author's 
route, but fails to mark the locality of most of the languages dealt with, let 
alone of those lying further afield. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that while the book is essentially for philologitts, 
foUdorists also may find subject of interest in the translation of the texts, six of 
which are fblkules. 

D. L. R. Loanna. 


Forbidden Rond: Kabul to Samarkand. By Rosita Forbes. Cassell. 

81 'X 5!'. 301 pp. 15s. 

We may congratulate tkt expeienced traveller, Rosiu Forbes, on her skill 
in fd*>uiiog her recent journey. She wished to traverse Afgfaanisun, the home 
of a warlike, conservative race, devoted to the Monotheistic reli^n of Islam, 
wfakb contrasts violently with the atheistical reptrislies to the north of the Oxtis, 
now repretenting Bokhara the noble, and Samarkand, which she also purposed 
to visit 

Spending a busy day or two in the Peshawar bazaar, where the taw a Tibetan 
pedlar, a Moslem of Ferghana, a merchant from Bifldiara, die Bokharan remarked 
to her, "Peshawar it the maiket of Central Asia. If you wait here long enough 
you wilt meet everyone.” Leaving this city, the Gate of Afghanistan, in a tor^, 
the author notes die invisilMlity produced by the cardboardbrown hitlt. Every¬ 
thing merges kiln the general ^mlettneas, and therdiy makes the wen-armed 
sniper nach a mensre to us. 

Pram the Khyfaar to Kabid the road was a moving string of camdt, adiote 
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ownen were returning fmm the phuni of India to their native uplands. “ Their 
children and kids, lambs, and puppies, were piled high above the humps, irom 
which they looked as ii they mutt immediately fall." 

At Kabul the authm gives a desuiption, with excellent illustrations, of the 
new city that it being buUt outside the narrow, picturesque bazaars. Afghanil- 
tan, the great stronghold of Iilsm in Central Asta, she considers constitutes the 
barrier between the Communism of Russia and the millions of India. Under the 
present Government, fair-weather roads, along which run postal lorriet, connea 
the various centres with the frontiers. To-iiy, probably for the fir« tune in 
history, law and order have been established, so that travellers along these 
caravan routes are safe. The army is now well paid, well equipped, and a 
number of German officers are training it for modern warfare. But the military 
strength of Afghanistan it really based on the splendid fighting qualities of the 
tribesmen of the Eastern^ovinces. The Tajiks of Herat, on the other hand, are 
peaceful cultivators. 

Eduation for boys and young men is progressing, but the conservative 
Afghan, voiced by his mullahs, remains opposed to the education of women 
and the abolition of the veil. " Hasten slowly ” is wise policy in Afghanistan, a 
fact which it fully realized by the capable Prime Minister, who is the uncle 
of the young King. 

After paying a flying visit on a postal lorry to Ghazni and Kandahar, Rosita 
Forbes, accompanied by Captain Galloway, started off on a lorry loaded with 
planks, shovels, ropes, and many spare parts, in addition to bedding, food, and 
fuel, on a somewhat adventurous journey across the ranges to Mazar-i-Sharif, 
distant tome four hundred miles. This constitutes the " Forbidden Road " to the 
dwellers of Uzbegistan and Tajikistan. 

Bamiyan, famous for its important Buddhist remains, was inspected. "A 
rampart of red rock climbed sheer to the snow-line. It was porous with avet 
and split by the niches of giant Buddhas. Strange flying formations rose above 
the honeycomb town, and the proud colour was slashed with green, rust-brown, 
and indigo." To Captain Galloway we owe some excellent illustrations. Beyond 
Bamian the track runs through a gorge thirty-four miles long, only just wide 
enough in places for a lorry to pass, while the cliffs rise overhead to a great 
height. 

Mazar-i-Sharif, situated in the level valley of the Oxus, contains a beautiful 
mosque in which the tomb of Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad and the founder 
of the Shiah sect, is shown to thousands of pilgrims. Actually he was buried at 
far-distant Najaf in Iraq. 

Fmm ruined Baikh, the traveller crossed the Oxus to Termez, where with 
extreme difficulty the found a teat among Central Asian peasantry in the train 
bound for Kagan, the station for Bokhara. Apart from difficulties in finding 
accommodation, food was also very hard to come by, both at Bokhara and at 
Samarkand. Her views on the new order demand our attention. 9 ie considers 
that Bolshevism hat come to stay, and that the young are strongly in favour tff 
it She aptly contrasts the miserable women, covered by the hidema black 
garment and a horsdiair veil to match, with young girls in shorts, running round 
the public gardus. There is no doi^ that the women, whom a manager de¬ 
scribed as monittg to the factory instead of to the judge or the priest, and who 
regard it as a new heaven and a new earth, are better off, but what about the 
pwt a ni a who were robbed of the lands, and the ifviirds who were starved to 
deadif There mutt be another side to this q”eitfoo. 

In any cate, Rosita Forbes aptly i>]mnvirizet the views she heard when ffie 
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writet; WMIe ladii is absened with the etqiedienti of lutiontlitffl ot iiAperitl- 
ism, Ud)^iiun tod Tqikistta think in tcrtni of honun devdopment” 

From Bokhnra, toother desperate struggle hir a seat in the train brought dse 
*<tthor ID Ssqisrkand, where ^ group of the histotie buildings in goicral, and 
of the tomb of Tamerlane in particultr, are in a much worse state (rf preserva¬ 
tion than when I first saw them tome forty-five years ago. Soon, I they 
will all have crumbled into dust. 

To conclude, thanb to exceptional pluck, and in spite of famine condidons 
for the traveller, and the lack of the d^neiet of life, we owe to Rosita Forbes 
a welkcaaoned personal account of the evolution dut is oaurring in Central 
Asia, while the made a good use of her camera. The map I cannot commend; 
it is not worthy of the excellent book. 

P. M. Srut. 


The Rond to Oxinna. By Robert Byron. Macmillan and Co. 1937. los. 6d. 

Robat Byron, the author of this valuable book, has uavelled far and wide 
in Persia and Afghanitun. Indeed, no other traveller, so far as I know, hat 
visited practically all the famous buildings of both countries with such untiring 
energy and critical appraisement. In this review I propose to deal with hit 
journey across North-Eastern Persia and Noth-Western Afghanistan, which 
areas contain the less known but yet outstanding examples of Moslem architecture 
which he describes. His companion in this journey was Christopher Sykes, who 
hat also travelled far and wide in Persia. 

Leaving the British Legation in April, after breakfasting under the famous 
wisteria, the travellers cros^ the pass leading down to the coast of the Caspian 
Sea in a snowstorm, but suddenly, after quitting the bare, wind-swept plaint of 
the Iranian plateau, “Che trees gathered into a glowing forest of bare trunks 
whose leafy vaulu shut out the sky." 

They visited the ruins of the royal pleasaunce at Athraf, where, in tSay, 
Shah Abbas received the unfortunate English ambassador. Sir Dodmore Cotton, 
who died shortly afterwards, a victim to the malarious climate. 

Their next o^ective wu Atterabad and, moving on from this picturesque city -. 
” Suddenly at a ship leaves an estuary, we came out on to the steppe; a daxzli^ 
open tea of green. I never taw that colour before. In other greens, of emerald, 
jade, or mshchite, the harsh green of the Bengal jungle . . . tome element of 
blue or yellow predominates over the others. Thit was the pore essence of green, 
indescribable, the colour of life itself." From a distance of twenty milm “a 
small cream needle stood up against the blue of the mountains, which we knew 
for the tower of Kabus.” 

Byron describet this gumhad as a tapering cylinder built of long and thin 
bride which rises to a height o( 150 feet Insi^ according to tradition, the body 
of Krinis was suspended in a glass coffin. In the opinion M die author, (he tower 
tanka srith die great buildings of the world. 

The travclkrs next proceoled to Me-hed, die Saaed Qcy of Persia, famous 
far its gpiiHMlauieJ shrine. But, from Byron's pome of view, the great mosque 
of Gtdur Shtd, wife of famous Shah Rukh, was the chief attraetkw. Visitiog k, 
duguiaed as a PeriiaB, be was overwhdmed with its beauty, whidi he descSiet 
in gfawinglanguage, beginDing with: “The whole quaihangle was a gardes 
turqnoite, pink, dark red and ^k Uue ..." He oonsidets it to be the greatest 
surviving mcnoment <d die period. Cettaii^ the famous buildup ^ Samar- 



bnd uid Bolclun cmiMX be compered with the exquisite betuty of die mosque 
built by Oolur Shsd. 

Byron visited Herat twice and writes lovingly and with characteristic thor- 
oughncM about its departed glories. And hoe again GiAar Shad was the 
patroness by whose orden the erstwhile superb group of buildup was erected. 
He also dwelb on her tragic fate and undying fame. 

The roads in Afghanistan are mainly fair-weather trades and consequently 
travelling by car hat its drawbacks. For example, aostmg the range to the 
north-east of Herat, the undercarriage was " impaled on a boulder." Two shep¬ 
herds came by ■ " We begged them to wait and help us. They said they dar^ 
not, owing to the wolves. But one of them, at hu own suggestion, lent us hit 
rifle and two remaining bullets, to sec us through the night." Truly a Good 
Samaritan I 

From Bala Murghat, with its memories of the Pan|deh Crisis of 1885, the 
route ran parallel to the Russian frontier—Maimena, Dadkhui and Akcha, names 
so familiar to British frontier ofScers of fifty years ago Of the wayfarers he 
writes: " Most of them were mounted on horses of a miniature hunter type, as 
though the Chmese and Arab breeds had met here, with then gay turbans, 
flowing beards, flowered robes and carpets pulled up behind them, they might 
have stepped from any Timurid pamting.” 

Balkh, once known as " the Mother of Cities," was surrounded by rums be¬ 
longing to the great capital destroyed by Jenghis Khan Its chief buildmg is a 
shnne, erected in 1461, to the memory of a Saint of no especial distinction. The 
body of the building is a brick octagon, surmounted by a fluted dome. A tiled 
fafade and two minarets complete a whole which Byron terms unsubstantial and 
rtxnantic. He has made a striking illustration of it. 

To their bitter disappointment the travellers were not permitted to view the 
. historical Oxus They therefore aossed the Hindu Kush to Kabul and enjoyed 
the beauty of the " Towers of Victory " at Ghuzni, the larger of whidi Byron 
compared with the Gumbad-i-Kabus. 

To conclude, the author has given us an authoritative desaiption of the 
wonderful monuments he visited, whudi will make his book a classic. He cannot 
be said to have seen eye to eye with the local authonues on every occasion, nor 
are his mdiscretions always tactful, although his comments are frequently unus¬ 
ing. The illustrations are excellent and the sketch maps adequate. 

P. M. Stxii. 


The Ascent of Mount Stalin. By Michael Romm. Translated by Alec 
Brown. 81 x 5 }. Pp. xiv-ya68. IHustrations and maps. London: Law¬ 
rence and Wishart, 1936 

An enthusiaitic sereetary has pounced upon roe as the mom likdy “ audiority." 
I meekly submit in order to save pottage and bother. Unfottunately I happen to 
be one M the four experts (outside Russia) mtunately and aedvdy connected with 
the peak and its neighbourhood. My outlook it thci'c{c.e highly tperifl>T*d— 
narrow, in {dam Engusb—and laid open to the taunt of bong (ve)ndiced. 

Mount Garmo (now Stahn) was discovered by the late Dr. l>wi>lfr and my- 
adf : I had dwayt hoped to climb it; our expedkiott has been garUed; anih wont 
cd ^ toedier mofotain whkh bore my unsuflied name amag to the (gwy ^ d»- 
catty m h w i kvt i) kindness of friends, hat been tpirued away or paimed red. If at 
feast the pomk ot the author (frontispiece No. 1) awe not like ao bmA aah 
itto the waBttdi of tortured vuuty. 
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Tbe first ticeot Mt. Stalin (7,^01.) it a {eat whidi oanmandt respect. 
Anything above 7,000 m. (aa,aoo feet) is what tbe hunters of big game call a good 
heiiL b is a pity that we do not get the dory first-hand fram Owbuaov ({rmta> 
piece Na a), but from the " writer-up" attached to the staff. 

The expedition here detatbed bears witness to that unbounded pioneering 
spirit for which we mutt admire the Russians whether we will or not. It is an 
unsophisticated spirit regardless of the rnniequencet. It exjdaios the whole 
problem of tbe U.S.SJI. A still untechnical peopde strives to realise die state at 
a gigantic piece of engineering. 

A good machine is a structure in which every part, from the ciniett screw up¬ 
wards, has received a much painstalting attention a the whole, and whidi there¬ 
fore reflects the patient and intelligent ctdiaboration of the workers. An engine 
turned out in the West corresponds to the mighty human machine called industry 
built up in tbe course of centuries. We can rely upon the outs and bolts because 
we can rely upon the community of workers. Machine and man have ed(>cited 
each other. 

Not to in Russia, where all construction transcending handicraft reminds one 
of an old Ford held together by bits of string, as in the case of travellers coming 
home after six months in the desert. 

The other side of the picture it the ud shrinkage of adventurous enterprise 
with us. We find it more and more difficult to cast ourselves adrift from the 
leviathan of Western civilization. Empire-building has become a task of civil 
engineering, and equipment our everlasting bugbear. Thus, for intunce, the 
time is near when improvement of the map will be impossible without a hundred¬ 
weight of photogrammetric apparatus. The true adventurer cannot hope to return 
with anythmg better than a well-written thriller of failures, accidents and lucky 
escapes. Tbe mechanism of the commonwealth reaps ungible results only by 
streudiing out its tentacles of steel. 

True, the Russians lugged a trainload of men and mataial into the highest 
Pamirs. But then the Tajikistan-Complex-Expedition of 097 collaborators foimed 
part of the Five-Years' Plan and thus bad the unlimited resources of the nation 
behind it, so that nobody need ever worry about a possible lack of funds or 
labour. The activities on the Fedchenko glacier and Mount Stalin represented 
only a section of this gigantic undertaking under the capable leadership of 
Nicolai Petrovitch Gorbunov. 

Among other things they built a big meteorobgical observatory in the heart 
of the glaciers at a height of 4,300 m. Pardonable enthusiasm imagines it to be 
the highest in the world. I only just happen to remember the one on Misti 
(6,100 m.). 

Double refraction of the facts seems to have caused a slight double distonioo, 
for both author and translator ladt the most elementary knmledge br a tale of 
travd and fflounninernng. We notice a very poor bump of locality coupled with 
miKh inaccuracy of statement, termintriogy and nomenclature. I am not speak¬ 
ing pedantically about sdentific accuracy, but of the common d>veneiet of geo- 
gnphical writing. On page iiz my bimch is supposed to have christened the 
Fedchenko glacier, which was first seen and D7nM>< by Oshanin in tSSi, or neariy 
60 years ago. 

Romm's aertymt of tbe German activities (Rickmers and Co, 1913 and ipsS) 
is so hazy that it would take me pages to dor k op, that is to say if 1 ooidd 
make out what he means, b it necessary to describe the mists rinog bom ^ 
l ands c a pe of a douded lopogra{diical intdkctf All one has to do is u look at 
Piottirwalder't wonderful map^ whidi teUs a tong story of hard work w 
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language tewe and dear. It also ej^ains automaticsHy our earlier reporta and 

One might imagine that the translator was lingering in some Russian prison 
without acceu to English boob. How otherwise explain a system of traoscrip^o 
evolved from the inner consciousness. The results are weird: Kirghirian, 
Ouzbekian, Tadjikian; Amou-Daria, Kara-Koul, Mourghab, Mouk-Sou; Harm 
(Garm), Horog (Khorog); Piandzh, Khodzhent (Panj, etc.); Duchambe (Du- 
shambe), Kzyl-Sou (Kizil-su). 

The author gives us so many ultimate and interesting details about modern 
development in and around the Pamirs—political, social, engineering—that we 
regret the suspicion of inaccuracy which he has aroused in us. 

In spite of the drawbacb old Centralasians will find the book informative, 
suggesuvc and entertainmg owing to Romm’s gift of the gab. He can tdl a 
lively story of men among the mountains. The translator does full justice to die 
lournalut. I cannot make up my mind, however, whether the pictures are bad 
or artistic. Some are quite impressive, others mere blobs. 

As an “ expert" 1 damn with faint praise. As a reader I praise with faint 
damns. 

W. R. R. 


The Twentieth Century in the Fer East. By P. H. B. Kent. 6' xg’. 

Pp. 390. Arnold and Co. 1937. ids. 

The Tiventuth Century in the Far East—a needs a bold man to set out to 
tackle so vast a sub|ect, but the author of the book with this title proves that he 
has had not only the necessary courage, but also the industry and the knowledge 
of Eastern affairs needed to carry the work to a successful conclusion. Of course, 
as be says in his Preface, there arc “ gaps which to some will seem serious," but 
he disarms critcism on this head by explaining that he does not pretend to 
provide a continuous history, but rather to take his readers by a series of leaps 
from one outstanding landmark to another, “ as it were, by a chain of td^ra^ 
posts carrying the thread of the story." 

One IS tempted to carry this simile a little further in order to illustrate the 
principal dchciency in the book. A line of telegraph poles gives one a clear 
course to follow; but it is one which is straight and narrow, and he who travds 
along It sees little of what lies in the country stretching on dtber tide. So, too, 
Mr. Kent's book holds one to a somewhat arcumscrib^ track, consisting mainly 
of the relation of facts, and one is seldom asked to explore the deeper ptyrhdogical 
aspects of the situations with which the author is dealing. Th^ interpretation, 
some readers will fed, is given a little too much from a purely Western, one nuy 
even say AngloSaxon, standpomt, which allows fm hardly sufficient recognitioii 
of the often profoundly different outlook and standards of the Oriental inces. 
This shows it^f m the treatment of such questions as the %anghai inddent of 
May 30, 19x5, when Chinese students lost thdr lives in the attadc on the Louza 
police station in the International Settlement The story is given in Chapter XV 
with irrqxtnchable fairneu to all patties concerned, yet of tk peculiarities of the 
Chinese mentality which caused di^ to see die affair duot^ such different eyes 
horn dioae of the foreigner there is, one would venture to say, too little iiidi» 
non. Yet in making diis eritidsm it may be that one is adcing too much. 
How many writers on international qwvtion* have the capacity M “geoiag 
under the skin " of the people of other nationt and at the same tunc 
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the lobcr and balajKcd judgment which chancteme* Mr. Kent'i bookr Mur 
thouid one give the that die book it lacking k human Mkg, which 

ia far from being the cate. Perhapt one can beat nun it up in a word which itt 
author will anuredly not rcKnt—it is very essentially ‘'Engliih.” 

The book it notable among other bcaoki of its kind for its high level of 
accuracy k regard to ascertainable facts. It has the further merit of bekg com¬ 
posed at first-hand by one who has lived through the events on the spot and 
who has fairly obviously relied mainly on material which he has collected himself 
through the years—not to mention the records supplied by a very retentive 
memory—and is far less dependent than the majority of historica! writers on 
ocher people's eunpilations. 

Mr. Kent dealt in turn with China's foreign relations from the "Boxer" 
Protocol of igit onwards, the growth of her nationalist movement and the foreign 
contribution to her economic and cultural devclofunent (in the chapter on this 
subjea he ignores the limitation of his title and carnet one back to the events of 
the nineteenth century). Then he turns to Japan, tells the story of her emergence 
kto the ranks of the " Western ” nations and gives a full and admirably balanced 
account of her expansion on to the continent of Asia and of the conflict with 
China and Russia which this expansion involved. He concludes with an appre¬ 
ciation of China's position in 1936 (the book it in all respects very well up to 
dace), followed by a short expose of hit views on the outlook for the future. 

The immediate problem in Far Eastern affairs—namely, that of Sino-Japanese 
relations—consists k the author's view largely in a conflict between Chka't need 
to raise living standards by developing and using her own natural resources, and 
Japan's requirement that she should solve Japanese needs by putting her raw 
materials at Japanese disposal. "The struggle, then, between China and Japan 
will,” he says, "be for economic domination of this vital region''—referring to 
North China, where industrial raw materials are chiefly concentrated. This view , 
of the situatian may be true k the long run, but at a short-term view it cannot 
altogether be reconciled with that ocher school of thought—which hat had the 
eminent support of Sir Arthur Salter and Dr. Rajcbman of the League of Nations 
—that China should not be aimkg at the tort of industrialization whidi requires 
the use of large mkeral resources, but should at present concentrate on the 
improvement of agriculture. If the does chit, the conflict on which Mr. Kent 
lays to much emphasis may at least be postponed for several decades. 

Cke of the later diapters of the book bears the title " Pan-Atianitm," and the 
importance which it hat for the author it shown by another passage where he 
suggests that the future of the world in our time can be expressed—or could be, 
at all events, two years ago—" k terms of the resultant of three opposing fixcu: 
Communism, Pan-Atianitm, and the world leadership of Eur^.” Yet the 
meankg which he gives to the word it curkutly restricted. So far from implying 
a movement among the races of Asia to form themselves into an entity, apposed 
perhaps to Europe and America, Pan-Asianitm it identified by Mr. Kent irith 
what b comimmly—chough, at he rightly observes, kadequatdy—described at 
Japan's Monroe Ekctrke for F-itern Asia. It U perhaps makly a question tff 
terms, but k b turdy true that there exists k Japan a Pan-Adatie moveimut, k 
the truer tense of tk mrm—a movement primarily aimed at the cultural and 
tdigkat nppneitment of Asiatic peoples whidi b quite a differoit thkg from 
Japan's notorious H-im to be arbiter k &e affairs of Eastern Asia and to be 
i«aegq<re<i as soldy responsible for "the maktensnee of peace." 

O. E. Hoiiaxd. 
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PfinM Ito. By Kcngi Hamida. 332 pp. London; Georp Alien and Unwin, 

Limited. 71. 6d. 

The career of Prince Ito pretenti one of the mou remarlcable and rom^mic 
fiaei to fame in modern timei. Born in 1841, he was the son of a poor farmer 
who claimed kinship with the great Cboihu clan. In the innals of old Japan the 
members of this clan were fam^ for their sagacity. In bis youth he became in¬ 
volved in the great quarrel between the Royalists and the Shogunate ndiich en<frd 
in the abolition of the latter and the opening of Japan to the modern world. 
Paradoxically, young Ito strongly suppoted the Court party in their attempts to 
force the Shogun to abandon treaty-making with the foreign governments and, 
on one occasion, be actually helped to burn down the oewly-esublished British 
Legation I Realizing, however, the superior material strength possessed by the 
foreignen he suddenly resolved to visit Europe in order to learn foreign methods, 
and he spent six months studying in London. This visit proved to be the turning 
point in his life and converted him into an apostle of modernization and 
progress. 

From thb time forward he embarked on a career of almost unbroken sxrc'vs, 
although at times he did not hesitate to oppose popular opinion when necesfry. 
The mere recital of the works which he accomplished, the offices which he filled, 
and the missions which he carried out, is almost bewildering. More than any 
other Japanese, he personified the rise of modern Jafnn. As the Lord Mayor of 
London said in a welcoming speech delivered at the beginning of the year 1903, 
which it quoted in this book, “ The incidents of that career do not only represent 
the achievements of a great character, of a wonderful bram, an indomitable will 
and public spirit, but they have carried with them from year to year the destinies 
of an Empire which, it is hardly too much to say, hat been created in a few 
decades." The pubhcation of this bocdc comet at an opportune moment to remind 
us of the guiding principles laid down by the greatest of Japanese Liberal tutes- 
roen at a time when Japan u engaged in a period of expansion on the mainland 
of Asia, the outcome of which none can foretell 

The career of Prince Ito was to mulbfarious that it it quite impossible to 
examine it in detail. Broadly speaking, it may be said that his life was made 
up of four careers rolled mto one—administrator, politician, diplomat, and pro- 
oonsid. 

At an administrator, his first great deed was to effect the abolition of feudalism 
and the readjustment of Japanese society. Then, after a course of imentive 
foreign study, he founded the financial system of Japan, while at Minitter <rf 
Publk Works he established all kinds of public improvonents and guided tlw 
nation on the pathway of techmcal progress. Turning to questions of juris¬ 
prudence he presided over the reforms cairied out in the judkitl syttem, played 
to important HRe in the abolicion of extra-territoriality and, finally, controll^ the 
drafting of the new constitution and the inanguration of parb-unentary govern- 
molt in Japan. 

Mr. Hamada clearly shows that Prince In’s career as a political leader cer¬ 
tainly tqptetenis the least i>vceisfal part of his life. During the four periods in 
whl^ be filled the office of Prime Minister he wu constantly inviRved in violeitt 
party quati^ In t|Hte of hit great prestige be was irnrhle to eonttol rise political 
lystcai which be had created. His most notable piRitical aa was id foi^ tbe 
Seyukai patty—(be first genuine political patty in Japan—basing bis poKcM pte- 
fom on prinripia of pacriotiani, moderarion, and the reform M riecmral abuses. 

RriMc Ito started hit diplomatic career at an early age when, at a young man, 
he was called upon to intervene in dte quarrel betvveen tbe four fucign nMions 
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and Ui own Otethu clin. Hie nobkit Kt to hit di^omuk camr k tnnttiiied 
to die unofficiil fflaikm whkfa be indertook it St Petcrtourg eomrik the end 
of the 1901. Tiktog tdvintage of the great totematioiial reputation which 
he had acquired aa a itateiman, he itrove to tog about a friendly uadentanding 
betuNXu Kunia and Japan to the Par Ban and thui to avert die calamity of war. 
Hiit attempt wu fnmated by the uncompremint^ ^it diqtlayed by bodi 
pardei. He wai on a diplomatic miation to Manchuria, the i^ect of wbi^ wii 
m Ktile the diiputet which had ariien about railway conatrucdon when, 00 hia 
arrival at Harbin atation on October at, 1909^ he waa atruck down by a Korean 
a»wfip. 

It ia natural that the Korean queation ahould occupy a prominem place to thia 
biography. Mr. Hamada baa no difficulty to provmg that Prirue Ito'a attitude 
towarffi die Korean nation waa tor more generoua and tolerant than that adopted 
by other prominent Japaneae auteamen. For aome time he atrove to maintain the 
independence of Korea and, with thia ol^ect in view, he brought about the war 
with Chini which destroyed China'a claim to auzerainty. Thereafter, he tried to 
enaure a meaaure of Home Rule for Korea within the Japaneae Empire. The two 
factora which brought about the downfall of the Korean dynasty and the extinc¬ 
tion of Koran independence were—firady, the ruthless determination of the 
Japanese Government to prevent any foreign nation from obtaining a foothold in 
Kora; secondly, the supinenesa of the Koran ruler, together with the weaknaa 
and corruption of the Koran administration and then mtrigua with Ruaaii. On 
December 31, 1905, at the age of 64, Prince Ito beame the first Raident-Oeneral 
of Kora, and it fell to hit lot to accept the abdiation of the monarch and to 
inaugurate the Japanese Protectorate. 

During three strenuous ycara he tried at all tima to cover the strong hand of 
Japan with a velvet glove and to aaiocute the Koreans with the neerwiry reforms 
and the reorganization of the Government, but only with partial ai'^rm. There 
it a curious hard core of nationaliam to the Koran characto which neither 
Prince Ito nor subsequent Japanese adminittratort have been able to disaolve. 
However, the grat work whi^ he started in Kora hat eventually borne fruit. 

Literary critka are informing ut in the Press that the rading public u grow¬ 
ing tired of ponderous and turgid biographia. In this rapect Mr. Haiito't 
work it gready to be commended aa he hat presented a clar and comprehentiye 
life of die grat mao within the oompast of 332 paga. The bode it written to a 
strangely unpertonal manner. Beyond learning that Prince Ito, throughout hit 
life, waa the gayest of gay Lotbarioa, we can gather no information w^tever at 
to hit penond habits, hit friendt, hit tattet, and hit foibla. Hit wife ia only 
once mentioned by name. Similarly, no attempt it made to portray the curiout 
feudal Japan to which Prince Ito wu born and which disappeared largely through 
hit effixtt. In abort, the book lacks the personal touch and ia ikvdd of all 
coioor. Thia it certainly a defect from the point of view of the gcucral reader, 
though it doa not detract from die historical value of the work. 

Aoconltog to a biblit^aphical note the book h« been compiled bom Japanese 
aourca supphtnetited iqr toformatiott obtained from various American poblica- 
ttoas. It is natural diat the pdnt of view adopted ahould be caueiiidy pro- 
Jannete. Making due alhiwance for this, it may be said the general tone run- 
ttirng throughout is reaswiatile and moderate. 


D. B4. 
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ChiaeteArtand Buddhitffl. By Laurence Binyon. Annual Laitht on 
Aapecu of An. Henrietta Hertz, Praident of the foitiih Academy, 1936. 
Price 31 . 6d. net 

A lecture by Mr. Binyon on Chinese Art is always welcome, not only because 
of his wide knowledge of the sut^ect, but also bt^use Mr. Binyon is a poet, 
and Chinese art at any rate in its jnctorial phases, is the most poetic art the 
world hat produced. 

The lecture diKusses two questions, one the capacity of plastic and pictorial 
an to present Ritual conceptions, the other, how far the art of a race can 
assimilate the aims and ideals implicit in the art of another race. 

Mr. Binyon shows how the Buddhist sculpture of China was influenced by 
that of India. In the Tong period panicularly the influence of the Gupta style 
was very strong. But in China the sculptor was only an artisan, and therefore 
hit work was never of very high quality. Unfonunately, practically all the great 
painting of the Tong period has perished; the only paintings which have survived 
are those from Tun-huang, on the western frontier. They are in purely Chinese 
style, and are the work of provincial artists, and few are of fine workmanship. 
They represent scenes from the Buddha legend, the Great Bodhisattvas, and 
Paradises. The idea of the latter was familiar to the Chinese through Taoist 
beliefs. 

The Buddhist inspiration illustrated by these paintings and by the Indian sculp¬ 
ture seems to have become exhausted by the thirteenth century. But a quite 
different influence was introduced by the 21 en Buddhism, and has continued to 
recent times. It has a strong affinity to Toism, and claims to go back behind 
all doctrine, ritual, and ceremonies, to the experience of enlightenment. The art 
inspired by it is concerned with landscapes, flowers, and figures, any casual in¬ 
cident, often a humorous one. In the Zen painting Buddhism found at last a 
purely Chinese expression. 


The Indian Civil Service, By Sir Edward Blunt, IC.C.I.E., O.B.E si' xSJ*. 

Faber and Faber. 1937. Ss. 6d. 

To the Indian Civil ^vice Great Britain owes the Indian Empire. The 
foundations were laid by Chve and Hastings; their successors in the Civil Service 
expanded and developed it up to the Mutiny of 1857. John Lawrence and hit 
colleagues in the Se^ice were the chief agents in preserving it through dut 
crisis: while during the sulaequent eighty years the l.CS. has built up a system 
of admmistratiott based on a synthesis of the best in the East and the West, which 
has won the admiration even of our enemies. 

Sir Edward Blunt, a distinguished member of the Service, who in his long 
offkisl career has filled many posts, and filled them all with credit, tells in this 
book, briefly but lucidly and vividly, how and why the Service has carried out 
that great achievement, and what difficultiet it will have to face in the future. 

*Ihe bode appears at an opportune time. At Lord Hailey, whose splendid 
administratiye record has add^ lustre to the Service, writes in a Foreword: 
"Thday the candidate for die Service knows that he will have to face alleicd 
oonditiemt, under a contdeution whidi will {dace him in a new rdation to IvBm 
Ministera, and he will meet some who win cell turn that he wfll go oitt to duue 
in last agonict of a dying service, and in the exequies of a loR dominion." 

That petdmism has, r^dy or ssroogly, been stea^ gtoiviB^ nv-inly owag 
to the hoadliiy M an influential seetkm of die Indian po&ciant wfao; nace the 
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Moiittgu<%eli>u{ord Reformi, have been gitqiii0 wider coovol o( the adrainim- 
dog. b was the cauM of the premature redrement in ipaa-aj of many aoore of 
the beat men in die I.CXS. and the Indian police, who mw no meana of adapciag 
themadvea to the altered oooditiona and threw in their haiKit, Haj^iily for 
India, the meaaurea taken on the Lee Report and other factora arrmted that 
tendency, and (he stream of recruitment again began to Row. 

proapect of the immense changes made by the Aa of 1935—tranafers of 
responsibility for nearly the whole field of administratioo from the British Parlia¬ 
ment to elected Indian legislatures 'roused serious anxiety as to whetha there 
would be any scope for the British I.C.S. man under the new dispensation. 

A cynical friend of the writer of this review remarked to him that the title of 
a work such at this should be “ The Rite, Decline and Pall of the I.C.S.,'' and at 
the annual dinner of the Service a few years ago, when the Secretary of State for 
India was the guest, some of those present facetiously greeted him, “ Ave Cesar, 
morituri tc saiutamus." Happily, as Sir Edward Blunt points out, the Service 
which has weathered so many storms has survived this last trial, owing maiidy to 
the safeguards in the new Act which make the Governor directly responsible for 
the protection of the British recruited services in such matters as posting, pro¬ 
motion, transfer, pay, pensions, etc. Recruitment of British candidates, which 
had seriously fallen off while the India Bill was under consideration, hat again 
become brisk, and the Secretary of State has wisely supplemented competition— 
which was no longer yielding the best results—by a system of Klections from 
among candidates whose intellectual capacity is established by their having taken 
a good Honours degree in one of the Universities, while their physical fitness and 
aptitude for dealing with men are tested by the different boards before whom 
they a[^)ear. Anyone who reads Sir Edward Blunt’s Chapter XV., " Hie Civilian 
and the People," must agree with the late Viceroy, the Marquis of Willingdon, 
that “ the I.C.S. is still the finest administrative service in the Empire," and that 
it still affords scope for not only judicial and administrative capacity, but for 
every hobby of the sportsman, the naturalist, botanist, ethnologist, and arciuologist 
m his leisure hours. 

No doubt the So^ice will be severely tried in the conflict which seems inevitable 
—unless the Congress leaders, who have a majority in six of the eleven provinces, 
adopt wiser counsels—between the subversive forces professedly working to oust the 
Bri^ Raj and the British-lndian Government, whose main duty is to maintain 
internal and external security and thus give scope to the many beneficent forces 
whidi today are working for the peace, progress and {S'otperity of the Indian 
pei^iles. In that campaign the I.C.S. it de^^ to pby a part at ettencial, if not 
as prominent, as in the past. It will be more difficult because the British element 
in the Civil Service will be reduced to half the strength—vix., yoo men—for 350 
milliont of people; while it disappears entirely from all the allied services: public 
works, forcMry, irrigation, education, agriculture, etc., among whmn the I,C.S. 
mao found to many co-workers and friends in hit solitary district life. Hence be 
must look frirward to long periods of isolation from hit " ain foUc." 

But apart from that isolation the amenities of life in India are much greater 
now than in the past, and the emoluments of the average man are certaUy not 
lets, thodgh the priia may be fewer. 

AH wte with well to the fine old I.C.S. and to India will agree with Sir 
Edward Blunt's cooclusioo; "In future quality must make up for quantity, 
if the biggest experiment in constitution-makiog that even the Brititfa Parliament 
has ever attenqued is to tvcceed. then Britain mutt send to Indiv the best men 
the bat got’* 
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Tbit book, which every cindidate ifaould study, will be a potent influence in 
encouraging recruits to come forward, and those of us who attentkd the annual 
dinner of the Service on June to had the satisfaction of hearing from the late 
Viceroy, Lord Halifax, that the number of British candidates this year for the 
competition and nomination exceeds 300, a figure which recalls the palmy days 
when the I.C.S. was looked on at the premier Service. 

M. F. O-Dwm. 


Thn Enat India Company’s Arsenals and Manufsctories. By Brig.- 
Oeneral M. A. Young, C.I.E., C.B.E g'xS'. Pp. xi+a35. Clarendon 
Press. 1937. las. 6d. 

Few men are qualified at it General Young to discuss the manufactured issue 
of munitions in India. By nature an enthusiast, he had, during his twenty.eigfat 
years' service with the Indian Ordnance, unique opportunities for using his gifts 
of orgamzation in both the manufacture and distribution sides of providmg lethal 
stores and equipment for the army. 

The glamour and clash of arms, and the responsibilities of leadership and 
tactics, have always tended to obscure the more material machinery of armaments. 
In the old days there was some reason for such a tendency, especially in India, 
where battles continued to be won by the amazing bravery and vitality of Ihomas 
Atkuis, often worse armed than his lets virile opponents. The men thirsted for 
these fights as much as for their rum rations, and little troubles like inferior 
muskets and smaller cannon served only to add to the zest of the final bayonet 
rush. So much to, that a tradition grew up in leadership that the soldier must 
never be denied hit frontal charge, and that such devices at mines and bombs 
and flank attacks were not quite cricket. 

The reviewer, in his studies of Company actions, has often been amazed at the 
primitive comprehension of munition matters in Company days. Gunpowder was 
always going up in every Presidency, with or without its keepers, and everyone 
knew it and expected it. They knew, too, that victory went as often as not to 
that tide which could keep its powder dry. Yet the story is one long cat^ory of 
regruiable incidents, both matoial and financial. 

Young speaks of powder being manufactured in Masulipatam in 1610. b took 
about three hundred yean to build up a fool-proof system to prevent aeddentt. 
Not till 1910 was gunpowder at last made in cubes and prisms of standard weight, 
with graphite exterior, rubber bags, in wooden barrels with copper hoops, stand 
right away from anything else. But by 1910 the era of gunpowder had given 
way to its far more manageable p*cce$tor, cordite, and science had so far advuced 
that since Jutland we do not hear much about cordite going off at the wrong time. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, but if we could have put back the dodi, 
or, in other words. General Young, into any Presidenty in any decade from 1650 
to 1850. and pven him hit 1918 personality and administrative powers in any 
one of them, it is difficult to imagine that bis organizing work would not have 
forced into existence some lasting fool-proof system which might cumulatmJy 
have saved the Company millions in money, a^ thousands in Ihret. But dten, 
would he have been aUe to retain in bis transubsuntiatioa those qnalitiet trf 
MOple and trained thought bdooging to another agef 

As DM peruaa these pagies, one is impresaed widi dm intesite study of edd 
nordl which they must have involved. The reviewtr'a souiett for such resewch 
have been mainly frosn old fan records in India, and fragmentary at that, so that 
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k it not hard to tealize the magnitude of thit tuk of weaving theae odd neordi 
into a comprehenaive and reaiibte wfiole. The tragedjr ia dun theae reniiti 
qipeal to lud a limited circle; a few interested in Company records at such, and 
a few, very few, more who can enthuse over munitions history. 

The author rightly inveighs against Forbes' History of the Army Oritumee 
Strviett, published a^t i^, stating that in India "muoitkmt were bought 
bom the British Board of ChHn~nct"l It vrould have been better if thit writer 
had mnitted his chapter on India from the scope of bit work, at most of it it 
misleading. While England evolved a Matter-General of Ordnance Branch in 
close touch with the Treasury as a tort of lest peccable nucleus for sporadic 
campaigns, India had self-contained Presidencies, usually fighting most of tte time, 
where the gunners, often, like General Archdale Wilton of Delhi, were Ordnance 
officeri as well, and taw to it that their weapons met their—then comparatively 
simple—needs. They imported most of their guns and rifles till the end of the 
eighteenth century, when local resources were sufficiently developed to replace a 
proportion of imports. Rifling later proved to be beyond Indian resources (or a 
while, and although a comprehensive system of manufacture of equipment dealt 
with the major part of the army's needs, it is not really till Kitchener's reforms 
after the South African War chat India came to what we should now term modern 
munition factories. 

It is only since the Great War that the paramount importance of the Peninsula 
being self-contained in war, coupled with the rapid devclt^ent of Indian 
industry, hat had adequate resulu. In 1924 India wu producing 95 per cmt by 
bull( of her armies' equipment, and this percent^ hat now risen. A few items, 
like range-finders, and some tools and colours, continue to be imported, tiiough 
if it were not for the need to foster new industries it would be cheaper to 
import more. A reserve of imported stores hat to be held in cate of intemipced 
communicauont, but at a whole the difficulty it now in a fair way Co solution. 

General Young describes military administration under the Company, and 
then specializes on Ordnance officers of those days and their efforts in the three 
Pretidwiet. He continues with the three efloru at making powder, followed by 
India's Ordnance, gun founding, and gun-carriages. 

Twenty pages are devoted to gun-carriages in Bengal, in which especially the 
writer has himself spent his life. After a few pages on timber in Bengal, atili a 
terribly controversial issue, be touches on gun<arri^es in Madras and Bombay, 
and then describes the manufacture of ammunition, saddlery and accoutrmems, 
small arms, and miscellaneous stores in Company days. 

The appendica conuio names of officers and a bibliography (d well over a 
hundred vdumes, which will be of value to future students. 

A work of this sort must necessarily rely largely on individuals, who stand 
out from the records for thdr skill, futility, or any ocher cause. General Young 
has been so far s"ccetsful in holding the interest by his sdeaion that even 
Bilkic't ttoinstnicted reader can hope to while away the odd moments. Williitm 
Hidcey's imcensored revdatioos have earned a wide pt^larity, with which these 
chapeen flight, for the lighter reader, find competition difficult. Neverthdess 
the style it easy and readable, and the lighter touches—e.g., the quartermaater- 
letgeant who set alight to the magazine, induding himself, to avoid court- 
manial—redeem theae resea r c h es bom the '*es'<rmir. They amount to a serious 
omuributiao to Empire history which will probably be bew appr^cinted in the 
neat century than in our own. 


C M. Room- 
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Tk« Land of MUk ud Honey. Bjr Tojwhilw Kegawt. 54* k?!*. Pp. 187. 

Hodder and Suwghtoo. 1957. 3$. £d. 

Phttlnutofthe Hitii. By Vorier Elwin. 7l*x54', Pp. 300. John Murray. 

J937. 7a. 6d. 

In every corner of the earth the problenu of the village, the outlook of the 
oountrytnan, and the retnedia or palliativet for hit afHktioni are fundamentally 
the Mine. They dlBer in degree and in relative proportiona rather than in kind, 
and thoM who know the peaMnt in Aiia, Africa, or Astern Europe will rect^iae 
hit feature* m any picture drawn by one who hai lived at cloie quarter* with 
him. 

There it thut a reiemblance of tone and colour, a paralleliim of thought, in 
the account* given by Kagawa of the ttruggling Japanese farmer and by Elwin of 
the (by Good hillunan, An economic level grievously but by no means incredibly 
low, a aocial tangle of ancient belief* which are losing cohesion as the sharp edge 
of modern acepticiim cut) through them, and a general helplessness and apathy 
in face of overwhelmingly superior forces, are characteristic of every rural popula¬ 
tion which, as in the remoter districts of Japan and the more backward tribes of 
India, clings to old landmarks while the flood rises to sweep them away. Kagawa 
describe* again, as formerly in A Grain of Wheal, the poverty of Japanese hill- 
village*, the cruel fate of pcaunt girls sold to urban employers, and the pettiness 
and quarrels of the men and women who remain behind. His remedies are two; 
cooperative organization for relief of materul evils, Christianity for the soul; and 
he urge* and argues for these two faiths, explicitly in the case of co-operation, by 
inference rather where the religious question is in issue, with an intensity and 
persistence which may impair the artistic value of his writing but can scarcely 
hul to carry conviction. For every trouble a cooperative cure is propofcd; the 
afforestation of hillsides, the sale of silkworm cocoons, the provision of aedit, 
the maintenance of a rural hospital, and a hundred other things; all of which, be 
it remembered, have been achieved in one Japanese village or another—sometime* 
in thouMnds of villages—but have not yet reached those lonely and lovely hills 
and valley* which Kagawa believes to stand in the greatest need. The story, full 
of propaganda and fire, is consequently crude in its composition. The translation 
into (American) English includes coHoquialisms which are absurd in the naouth 
of a Japanese peaunt. Nevertheless it it readable and stimulating because of its 
close touch with reality; nor it a detailed knowledge of cooperation demanded 
of the readers. 

Pkatmat, on the other hand, it true art, a genre study. At Kagawa has moved 
among Japanese peasants, so Elwin has lived side by side with du Goods, studying 
their intimate customs and learning their secret beliefs, laughing at horseplay and 
sympathizing with distress, until he hat only to reflea hit own mind upon the 
pjqper and the story it told. A charming story; a human ^cture in it* natural 
setting of thatched huts and deep ftxtst; a pu^e for administrators and a mine 
for the anthropologist. There is no pointed moral, and no crudity M writing. 
Yet the moral is there for those who can see. Co-operation is not suggested, and 
the Gond of the hiUs may still be unready for coopaative work. (But why should 
he be unready? The Central African tod die Bhil will show him tk way.) 
Chriadanity certainly, but a gtndc Christianity which wilt start outward from the 
Qond mind; and, above all, medicine and underttamhi^ dactoct and nurses on 
the spot Leprosy is the central theme of this book, a^ dwi audsor hat ghen 
evUuee eaoi^ by hit amrk among Gond Iqicta, of his gewaiae afferdea for 
those who ttner. Pkuhuat it a book for twf man nd wtmaa who know* the 
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real fiU^ in ]ad» or in any other oouniry in the noiid. It if fidt of tragedy 
and of the nthnicaUy "obtcene''; but lo ii life. 

C F. SltKiuini. 


Tlie Straggle for the Paoifie. By Grqory Bienttodc. G. Allen and Unwin. 

laa. 6d. 

Thia book containt much uwful information on a lubject which all are agited 
it of the hm importance, though all may not be lo confident in their pro^etic 
poweri a$ to lay down with the author that the great hiitorical eventt of the 
next hundred yean will take place in the Pacific regitm. The book it divided 
into three chapters, beaded respectively: “The Pacifo World in the Making," 
"Rivalries in the Pacific," and " War and Strategy." There is some overlapping, 
difficult to avoid, in the arrangement. 

In the first chapter are martialled (acts and figures illustrating the great 
inaease of trade in the Pacific during the last fifty years or so; and this inaeaie 
is well explained by the improvement of communicationt by sea, land and air, 
and by Chinese emigration both on the Continent and overseas. The growth 
of population in Japan is compared with that in other countries and the differences 
between the Chinese and Japanese as emigrants pointed out In this connection 
more attention might have been called to the distaste of the Japanese for manual 
labour either in very hot or very cold climates—a distaste not shared by the more 
adaptable Oiinese. Perhaps the most interesting and original part of Chapter I. 
it the desaiption of the colonization of Asia by the White races and the com¬ 
parison drawn with the analogous colonization of the Amerian Continent 

Chapfga II., after tracing the early repercussions of Asiatic affairs on Europe, 
analyzes the counter-effects of Portuguese, Dutch, and British action on Asia. 
The tribute paid to the genius of the Portuguese is well-merited and all too rare 
in English broks. It will come as a revelation lt> many to learn that the Monroe 
Doctrine owed its birth to the Anglo-American resolve to check that Russian 
eiqiansion on the Pacific coast of America which only ended with the sale of 
Alaska to the United States in 1867. 

The growth of British influence in the Pacific region is well explained; and 
it is fortunate that a saying of Disraeli's, pertinently quoted on page itS, was not 
forgotten by his successors. Anglo-French rivalry soon foibwed the friendship 
of the Crimean War and lasted till the present century. There followed the 
Riittian drive which was the direct cause of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This 
brings us to the entry on the scene of the United States and die pdky of the 
“Open Door," which is depicted as a form of Imperialism more refined and 
modem than, but not essentially different from, the cruder annexationist policy 
of those Powers weaker than the United States in finance and industry. The 
author’s point of view is illustrated by die statement that the conflict in polkyi^ 
between Japan and the United States may be described at one between a pro¬ 
gressive highly-developed capitalism and a rdatively young and backward 
capitalism. An interesting and suggestive chapter ends by indicating the limits 
which Russia, Japan, Great Britain, and the United States retpectivdy will not 
see o\Qtb.(.ped without resorting to war. 

The last diapter, iUmti wring improbaMe diatigh not imposnUe wars, deals 
with petenti*! c^ict* between Japan and Ruasit, Jiqitn and the Unked States, 
or a oowiHnwi'in of bodi. The morale; man-power and nuterial resources of 
dcK countrict are nr^mined; and strew is rightly laid on the fact diat die out- 

35 
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come of wan ik|iciuis oa men. It ii 4 ifEnilt to appraue dw hmue monk of 
an; country in a hypothetical war; and the eadmate of the author, though maon- 
abk tod I'dftficH. will be received with caution. Hit cooclunon that a war 
between the Powers named would probably be kng. exhautting, and inderdve 
will be generally accepted. 

In a book of this Kopc thae are tome curious omissions. For initinee, the 
League of Nations is never once mentioned. Now whatever tome of us may 
think of the League, there it no denying that its existence hat infl>wnce^ pro¬ 
foundly events in the Far East since the War. Without the League the Aoglo- 
Japanese Alliance would almost certainly have been renewed; and the whole of 
Bntitb policy in China hat been bated on the League since 1930. Mr. Bienstock 
mutt know this better even than the reviewer; and bis failure to mention it it, 
presumably, to be aiaibed to hit outlook on events in general. He seems to be 
of that school which holds that the actions of peoples and governments are 
directed solely by the desire for material profit; and ^is, no doubt, explains his 
references to “ruling classes,’’ and "capitalian” when it would have been 
simpler to have named the governments or the countries themselves without 
qualifkauon. Many of those with long foreign experience will consider that the 
heart it often stronger than the head; and that desire to dominate and colour 
pejudice are forces to be taken into account. 

There are a few inaccuracies. Baron (now Count) Makino is not the head of 
Satsuma (p. 17), Prince Shimadzu is. Incidentally the antagonism between this 
clan and that of Choshu is much exaggerated. There are not ten million new 
recruits on the lapanesc labour market annually (p. 70). There may be one 
million. Baron Shidebara, at one time Minister for Foreign Affairs, is not a 
General (p. 83). 'There are also some new composite words distasteful to the old- 
fashioned. “Geo-political’’ apiears constantly without adding to the clarity of 
the narrative. 

Mr. Bienstock makes a good point in emphasizing the ephemeral nature of 
mternational friendships and enmities; and his book is provided with a good 
bibliography and indexes. 


F. O. L 
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THE GOAT STANDARD 
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To tie Aatog Semtary, Royal Central Atian Society, 

77, Gnsoenor Street, London, W. 1. 

Dia> Su, 

Thank you very much for your letter of yesterday’s date, and 
for the loan of a current copy of the Society's Journal. 

In the press, when desiring to peruse the Journal, my attention was 
arrested by the reference to goats. Having known and lived in 
Mexico many years, my curiosity to read the essay mentioned was 
aroused, for Mexico, a country as large as Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal put together, relies much on the goat for meat, drink, and 
raiment. 

Mexico produces 5 million goats a year, and from what I have seen 
and know I am entirely with the goat. 

The breeding and keeping of goats in England is growing fast each 
year, and a visit to the Dairy Show any autumn is a revelation to the 
uninitiated. At this show in 1935 for the first time—and I was there— 
goat's milk was offered free to anyone who cared to drink a glass. 

It is quite correct that a goat will nibble bark and eat much that 
other animals will not touch. I was very much amused once in Mexico 
in seeing a goat eating an old pair of trousers discarded by some psssing 
miner on his donkey over the vast plain of Northern Mexico. I tried 
him with orange peel, which he relished. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. H. T. Diummond. 
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NOTICES 


The Rowanduz and Tbhian-Tiebizond Routm 

It is reported that the Rowanduz route is not used for commerce, tmt 
rather as a means for keeping the Kurdish tribes under control. The 
Persians have recendy signed an Agreement by which the Tabriz- 
Trebizond route will become more important, and it is thought that 
this will be still more the case when the projected Tehran-Tabriz rail¬ 
way is constructed. The road from Trebizond to Tehran is now 
believed to be completed. 


Owing to the fact that there were some mistakes in the setting up 
of the type of Bishop Lea’s review of the book The Spirit of Zen, 
reprints have been made, and contributors desirous of obtaining a 
corrected copy should apply to the Editor of the Journal. 
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NEW MEMBERS 

Thi following new Memberi have joined the Society once the end 
of March, 1937: 


H. E Ali Mnh'mmad Kfatn. 

Colonel C. Beddington. 

Dr. Alfred Bonne. 

T. E. R Cairni, Etq. 

D. W. Cameron, Eiq. 

Lieut.-Colonel). 1 . Chryiull, M.C. 
Captain |. A. Clarke. 

The Hon. Sir Hal Colebatch, C.M.G. 
Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer, R.C.B. 
Major CcUfrey Fielden. 
f. W. Hampton, Eaq. 

I . Hanbury-Tracy, 

Rev. H. Herai. 


0 . F. Kenler, Etq. 

B. H. Le Ridet Lermitte, Eiq. 

A. D. Leroy-Acton, Etq., M.B.E. 

Mn. A. P. Macdermid, 

A 1 Sayyid M. S. Natha'at. 

Major E. W. Northfkld. 

Major H. A. Pollock. 

Count Byron de Prorok. 

H. E Richardton, Etq. 

Captain J. E B. Seager. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. Dwman Smith, M.C. 
Colonel f. Thomion-Glover, C.6.E. 
Mri. H. G. Warre. 


OBITUARY 


The Coundl very much regret to report the deaths of two valued 
Members of the Society, Colonel F. R. Gascoigne and Sir Alexander 


Stow, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 
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Peter Fi ehmo, writing in The Observer of Sir Eric Tekhmsn’i 
JOURNEY TO TURKISTAN, said: 

“ Sir Eric’s long years of invaluable service at Peldn have given him no 
ordinary capacity to interpret Chinese character and Qiinese history. 
We have the comforting, and in these days unusual, knowledge that 
we are dealing with an authority.” 

JOURNEY TO TURKISTAN is published by Hodder and Stoughton 
Ltd., at 15 /- net. 


CHINESE LYRICS 

Translated by CH‘U TA-KAO 

With a Preface by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
4s. 6d. net 

Classical lyrics of the 10th to the 17th centuries 
rhythmically translated into English by a young 
Chinese poet 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Coucb writes: " The following pages, while 
scleaed to represent the poets of one period, represent also the 
constant attitude of the Chinese mind, always through centuries 
pacific. I hope, too, that the reader will find the cadences of 
Mr Ch'u's rendering as attractive to his ears as they ate to mine.” 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
TIBET 

By RONALD KAULBACK 

ANNivEnsAiiy Lecture on June 23, 1937, Sir E. Denwon Ro»$, C.I.E., 
IN the Chair. 

Mr. Ronald Kaulback haj recently returned from hts second journey to South- 
Eastern Tibet. In 1932 he accompanied Captain Kingdon Ward, the botanist and 
explorer, and when for plitical reasons Captain Kingdon Ward could take him 
no farther, he brought himself and his small |iarty safely back from beyond 
Chutong to Fort Hertz and Burma over the Diphuk La Pats, a past crossed 
hitherto only by two Europeans; 11 was no small feat for a traveller only 
twenty-four years old on hit first (ourney to Asia. Two years ago he returned to 
that crumpled corner of the earth’s surface to continue hit explorations, and it it 
on that |ourney he is speaking to-night. 

I SHOULD like to express my sincere thanks to the President and 
Council of the Royal Central Asian Society for the honour they 
have done me in inviting me to give the Anniversary Lecture to¬ 
night. It is one of the greatest compliments that has ever been paid me, 
and I am deeply grateful. 

The main objects of this journey were three in number. 

In the first place, we wanted to explore the upper part of the Salween 
River, if possible as far west as the source, and any of the main tribu¬ 
taries we could manage in the time. We wanted to explore the range 
south of the Ngagong Chu to satisfy ourselves that it could not be part 
of a possible continuation of the Great Himalaya Range, whjeh is 
generally accepted to finish at the bend of the Tsangpo (or Brah¬ 
maputra). And we wanted to do as much as we could of the Salween- 
Brahmaputra watershed. In our spare moments we were c»ll«:ting 
reptiles, insects, and flowers for the Natural History Museum, and we 
had hoped to have been able to collect small birds and mammals as 
well; but, except in Zayul, the religious ban on hundng is even more 
striedy enforced in Kham (the great province comprising nearly the 
whole of the eastern half of Tibet) than it is in the centre of the 
country, and so that was out of the question. 

Besides myself, our party consisted of John Hanbury-Tracy, who 
was recorder, entomologist and botanist, and in charge of the ernn- 
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missariat (such as it was), and three native servants. Hie first of these 
was Lcwa, the famous Everest Sirdar, who climbed Mount Kamet 
with Smythc. He was in charge of the baggage and coolies, and was 
perfectly magnificent. As cook we had Nyima Dorje, and Nyima 
Tondrup as spare man. These two were also Everest porters, and 
had been on many of the big Himalayan expeditions. Altogether we 
were extraordinarily lucky in our servants, and it was very largely due 
to their faithful work that we were able to carry out as much of our 
original plan as we did. 

We left Myitkyina, the railhead in Upper Burma, on April 12, 
1935, with sixty-five loads of baggage, and marched north for fifty 
days, almost the whole time through dense forest, to Shika, in South- 
Eastern Tibet. Shika is a miserable little place, with six or seven 
pincwood huts and a banana tree, but during the winter it is the 
district centre for tax-collection, and the Dzongpon, or Governor, was 
still in residence when we arrived. It was delightful to find that he 
was an old friend of mine whom 1 had first met in 1933 when I was 
with Kingdon Ward, and he gave us a great welcome. When I had 
last known him, Tibetan etiquette had been a very great mystery to 
me, and I had always had a shrewd suspicion that by continually 
putting my foot in it, I was showing up as a rather superior coolie 
perhaps, but certainly no more. Back in England again this weighed 
on my mind, and by earnest study I remedied maners, so that by 1935 
1 was able to pass muster in Tibetan society as one who had been at 
least comparatively well brought up, I think. The result was that 
Kharndempa, this Governor, blossomed out in the most amazing way, 
and was always calling, or inviting us round. This happy sate of 
affairs was due entirely to Sir Charles Bell, who has given such a 
perfect account of Tibetan manners in one of his many books. The 
People of Tibet, and 1 owe him a great debt of gratitude for it. 

After spending ten very pleasant days in Shika, we continued north 
to Sangacho Dzong en route for Shugden Gorapa. The easterly route, 
up the Zayul River, had been done Colonel Bailey in 1911, and that 
up the Rong To Chu and over the Aa Kang La by A-K. in 1880 and 
by Kingdon Ward in 1933, so the only new way left to us was via Lepa, 
a route which was valuable as enabling us wheily to change die lina of 
the mountains shown there on previously existing maps. I had visited 
Lepa myself in 1933, but had not had time to go any furdier along 
the road to Sangadid Dzong then. Between Shika and Sangacho 
Dzong there are three passes. The Tepa La (13.700), the Duk La 
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(13,900), and the La Sar (14,900). All these are closed by snow for 
more than six months of the year, and we were the first party to cross 
any of them in 1935. , 

The first five marches from Shika were in the Rong To Valley and 
very comfortable, with a good path running through pine forest almost 
the whole lime, but once we turned east towards the Lepa La, all this 
changed. The path was wretched and made worse by continual pour¬ 
ing rain (the monsoon being well under way), and when we actually 
crossed the Lepa La on June 22 the weather was so bad that visibility 
was nil, and any survey work quite impossible. In fact, we had to 
wait in Lepa (four thousand feet below the pass) for eleven dismal 
days to be able to bring on the map at all. 

However, by July 4 all was well, and we pushed on towards 
Sangacho Dzong, with our baggage on dzo, which are half-bred yaks 
and ordinary cattle. The first three days were through thick forest, 
but we were climbing steadily, and on the fourth march we were 
above the tree-line at last and came to the second longest glacier east 
of the Tsangpo. This glacier is seven and a half miles long by about 
2,000 yards across. The path runs along the lateral moraine for one 
and a half miles and then crosses the ice and climbs steeply up to the 
Duk La, and so down to the camp. Even on the naoraine, which is 
composed of huge limestone boulders, we had no difficulty at all with 
the baggage animals, and, where we crossed over, the ice was very 
smooth. The coolies said that never before in the history of man had 
a caravan been able to get along the moraine without spending at least 
one day in making a path by rolling stones out of the way and filling 
up gaps. The following day we had a very steep climb of 3,000 feet up 
to the La Sar, a narrow pass on a knife-edged ridge, and there we had 
a little trouble as the top was still completely blocked by a cornice of 
hard snow. I thought at first we were stuck, but presently the coolies 
sent word to say that we were clearly the favoured of the gods by 
reason of the case with which our caravan had crossed the glacier, and 
that if we gave the word, therefore, they would advance in faith. 
Inspired by this, we told them to attack the cornice with knives and 
an ancient ice-axe, and after an hour's hard work the greater part of it 
fell away and crashed down into the valley beyond with a roar, leaving 
a narrow space through which we were able to lower the animals and 
baggage. 

We reached Sangacho Dzong late that evening, and put up in the 
Dzong or Fort. It is a strikingly picturesque place, with the white- 
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walled, red-roofed monastery and fott built right on die crest of a 
narrow ridge 800 feet above the floor of the valley, and widi a magni' 
ficent view. Unfortunately it is almost impossible to take a satisfactory 
picture of it. One of the most delightful charKters we met on the 
whole of this journey was the Abbot of the monastery there, who, 
except in his corpulence, was a very near approach to Kim's Lama. 

We now followed Colonel Bailey's route to Shugden Gompa, two 
long marches to the north-west, over one pss, the Dzo La. Shugden 
Gompa is remarkable in this part of Tibet for the number of shrines in 
the neighbourhood of the monastery, each containing the bones of a 
holy man. 

In order to carry out Aim No. 2 of this journey—namely, to explore 
the range immediately south of the Ngagong Chu—we had to separate 
at Shugden Gompa. We decided th.it Hanbury-Tracy should take 
Nyima Tondrup and go down the Ngagong Chu itself as far as 
Dashing, doing as much work north of that river as he could manage 
in four or five weeks. I was going round via the Ata Kang La, 
Purtsang, the Kangri Karpo La, Shingke Gompa, and the Chindru La 
to join him again at Dashing, so that between us we could gain a pretty 
good knowledge of the piece of country lying between our two routes. 

Hanbury-Tracy pushed off on July 34, and three days later I left 
Shugden Gompa myself for the Ata Kang La. We crossed this pass 
of 15,100 feet in bright sunshine, but hardly had we turned down the 
glacier to the right than a dense mist swept up the valley and blotted 
everything out for minutes at a time. The ice was very much crevassed, 
and we were scarcely able to move except during those short periods 
when the mist lifted enough to let us see where we were. The glacier 
is only some four hundred yards wide, but we took nearly an hour to 
cross it, and were all heartily glad when we reached solid rock again. 

Once over this glacier, however, and as far as Purtsang, the path 
was quite good, but there is no regular route over the Kangri Karpo 
La, as almost the only people who ever cross this pass are a few hunters 
or pilgrims, and no one had been over at all in 1954. 

Climbing very slowly, the path ran mostly through thick forest with 
a dense undergrowth full of ticks, and we often had to wade along the 
bank of the river to get round a cliff. It took us eleven days to reach 
the pass, during which we seldom managed more than five miles in a 
day, and once only two and a half. We had good weather on the way 
up, but when we actually crossed the path it was a filthy day with rain 
and mist, and viability was very bad. 
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The Kangri Karpo La is not a high pass (15,461), but the approach 
to it from both sides is very steep and difficult for coolies. It is nomin¬ 
ally open from the end of June to the beginning of September, but even 
in this period is sometimes made impassable by storms. 

On the west side we ran into great numbers of leeches for two days, 
always a depressing event, but once past Shingke Gompa these, like dte 
ticks, were a thing of the past, and life improved in consequence. 
There remained only one more pass before Dashing, where I was to 
meet Hanbury-Tracy. This was the Chindru La (14,388) on the only 
mule-track between the districts of Pemako (south of the pass) and 
Pome (to the north). The north side of the Chindru La is very steep 
indeed, so much so that this pass also is open for only three months in 
the year, because with snow it is impossible to get either up or down it. 

After a long march, we reached Dashing about midnight on 
September 12 to find th.it Hanbury-Tracy was already waiting for us, 
having done an excellent piece of work in exploring the Ngagong Chu 
east of Dashing, and much of the country north of it. I left him for 
another seven days, going down the nver as far as Showa in order to 
join up with Morshead’s work of 1911, and then returned to Dashing 
to pick him up. 

The country of Poyii in which we now were, and which consists of 
the districts of Pemako, Pome and Poto, had been, in practice, more 
or less independent until 1931, under its own ruler at Showa. In 
that year, however, the Lhasa Government extended their administra¬ 
tion over It after three months of severe fighting, and there are still a 
few military garrisons in the country to keep order. 

We now had a straight run north to the Salween, past Chumdo, 
and up the Poto Chu to the Tungla La, which marks the northern 
boundary of Poyu; then down to Gya Lam (the great road which runs 
from Lhasa to Batang, and so to Pekin); along it as far as Shopando, 
and up to the Salween a few miles beyond. We should have reached 
Chumdo on October 2, two days after leaving Dashing, but, as it 
happened, about a hundred yards of the path was carried away by a 
landslide just before we arrived, and we had to spend a day in 
repairing it. 

After a week in Chumdo we pu^ed on towards the China Road up 
a narrow valley containing several anall monasteries, most of them 
strongly built on the top of small hills. For the first three and a half 
days the valley is thickly wooded, but the whole of the fourdi day’s 
march up to the Tun^a La is over barren screes of date and limestone 
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with hardly even a tuft of grass to be seen. This pats is 17,28a feet 
high, on the Salwecn-Brahmaputra waterdied, and two days afttf 
crossing it we reached the China Road and turned east along it to 
Sbopando, a town qf a hundred and forty houses with a monastery of 
suty monks. Kishen Singh (better known as A-K.) and Pereira had 
both passed through Shopndo, the one in 1880 and the other in 1925, 
so that it was already a wdl-known place. 

Our boots were nearly worn out by this time, and we were begin¬ 
ning to rely on Tibeun ones, although in my case there was always 
considerable difficulty over making these. The Tibetans could not 
believe that my feet were really as big as they are, and, under the 
impression that it was an optical illusion, persisted in making boots for 
me at least an inch too short. Everyone took the greatest interest in 
the matter though, and the Governor of Chumdo very kindly had a 
magnificent pair made for me as a present, decorated with brocade and 
gold embroidery. I hadn't the heart to tell him that these also were 
hopeless, and, by putting them on in his honour whenever we went to 
see him, I suffered agonies. I know now just what it must have been 
like to be a Chinese woman of the old school. But after four failures, 
I was at last able to get comfortably fitted and ail was well. Tibetan 
feet do not seem to grow bigger than about size seven, even on tall 
men, and mine were regarded with awe. 

We were now only ten miles from the Salween, and on October 21 
we had our first glimpse of it from the top of a low pass of 12,700 
feet. The valley was full of mist and there was a heavy drizzle falling, 
but to us, who had been thinking and dreaming of the Salween for 
seven months, that outwardly depressing view was the finest sight we 
had ever seen. The river is about seventy yards wide here, flowing 
slowly, and very deep. The next day we crossed to the left bank by 
means of a primitve ferry (with a crew of two women and a man), 
which had to make sixteen trips back and forth to take us and our 
baggage over. The maximum load was three boxes, and the ferry was 
poled up-stream in the shallows and then pddled energetically across 
while the current carried it down to somewhere near the landing-pbce. 

Our plan now was to keep close to the Salween and push steadily 
on westwards towards the source, and this worked out very well on 
die whole, although once or twice we had to leave the river for a few 
days, owing to ladt of a path, and rejoin it further up. For most of 
die way, dimgh, there is a good road. We had very few difficuldcs ot 
any kind, and those mostly caused by bad weather. 
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The monasteries in the Upper Salween Valley are mostly of between 
one hundred and three hundred monks, which is large for Soudi- 
Eastern Tibet, but it was now November and they were empty of all 
but the very aged. The rest of the monks were on leave in their own 
villages helping with the threshing, which has to be finished before the 
winter starts in real earnest. Between the middle of December and 
March there is no grazing above 12,000 feet, and the straw, kept on 
racks in the fields out of reach of the animals, is then used as fodder 
for the ponies and yaks. 

Ever since Shopando we had heard that the Salween dirided into 
two streams somewhere to the west, and so from Chamda Gompa we 
crossed over one pass of 16,000 feet and went down to this big tributary, 
the Ge Chu, to make quite certain that it was not by any chance the 
main stream, and in any case to explore as much of its course as 
possible. Between the beginning of December, 1935, and the end of 
January, 1936, we did the Salween up to Naksho Biru, and the Ge Chu 
from its confluence with the main river up to where the path turns 
north to the Thamtsa La. During these seven weeks, however, work 
was inclined to be difficult. The Ge Chu Valley is particularly open, 
and both there and in that of the Salween during the winter a bitter 
wind sweeps down from the west. At every station in the wind we 
now had to build a fire of yak-dung or brushwood to thaw our hands. 
The rule was ten minutes’ thaw to five of work, and this, with the 
shortage of daylight, made travel appallingly slow and difficult. 

When we arrived in Naksho Biru at the end of January, however, 
this particular tribulation was lifted from us. Largely as a protection 
against the cold, Hanbury-Tracy had grown a magnificent beard, and 
this unfortunately gave rise to a rumour that he was a Russian. 
Accordingly, the Governor at Naksho Biru asked us very politely if we 
would mind remaining there until he could hear from Lhasa that we 
really were highly respectable characters as our papers showed. In 
this part of Tibet travel in winter is very slow, and it was alnaost three 
months before word came back that we were English and were to be 
given every assistance on our way. 

Naksho Biru is at 13,200 feet, and the air is extremely dry, so that 
evaporation takes place very quickly. As a result of this, snow does 
not lie for more than a few days at a time, even in mid-winter. It does 
not melt, but simply disappears. Except when snow is actually on the 
ground, for four days out of five an intermittent dust-storm blows 
down the valley, driven by a high gusty wind, and making life rather 
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ui^'leasaaL I am certain that this dust is the mun, if not the only 
cause, of the ophthalmia which is so prevalent in that part of the 
Salween Valley. 

'n>ere was not very much to do during our long wait, but we were 
fairly comfortable living in a large but deaepit house about a quarter 
of a mile from the monastery. 

We stretched a piece of cotton cloth on the window of our room 
to let in light and still keep out some of the dust, but so much filtered 
through that it was hopeless to work on any maps or papers. They 
became quite black in a very short time. 

Except for this dust and the food, which was very monotonous 
(yak-meat and turnips mostly), our chief preoccupation in Naksho Biru 
was to get enough exercise to keep us from growing too fat. With this 
laudable end in view we used to climb about high up on the sides of 
the valley. Hanbury-Tracy preferred the north side and I the south, 
and after a little while we came to look on these as our respective 
properties, and would sometimes invite the other for a walk on our 
own land, to point out the glories of the esute. I took to having a 
sunbath during my walks, carefully choosing some secluded spot 
where I could be unseen. At least, I had hoped I was invisible, but 
one day 1 called in at a small hut for a drink of milk, and the woman 
there asked me curiously why it was that day after day I climbed to 
the top of the valley and stripped naked. It had baffled her, she said, 
though she had had an idea that it might be a religious ceremony. 

For various reasons, most, but not all, connected with the three 
months we had wasted in Naksho Biru, we decided not to push on any 
further up the valley towards the source, but to turn east again and 
concentrate on the Salween below where we had first struck it, and on 
die Salween-Brahmaputra watershed as far to the south as we could 
manage. Incidentally, we were able before the end of this journey to 
clear up a certain amount of controversy regarding the proper Tibetan 
name of the Salween, which has been spelt by Europeans in various 
different ways for years. The real name is Gyamo Ngo Chu,* or the 
Blue River of China, and called so with some reason, for in the winter 
and before it freezes the water is a glorious, dark, clear blue in 
cokiur, although in the spring and summer it looks more like milk 
chocolate. 

Prom Naksho Biru, the first part of our return route was over the 
Shar La to tlK Ge Chu; down t^ river to Sadng; over several passes 
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to the China Road; along this as far as Lho Dzong; and then south to 
Shari Dzong. 

On April la, 1936, we crossed the Salween at Naksho Biru by a 
fine bridge. It took us a long tune to get really started, as nearly 
everyone we knew in the neighbourhood (and by this dme there were 
many) had taken up psitions along the path with farewell offerings of 
harley-beer and fried cakes. In fact, we only managed five miles on 
the first day, but after that we were able to make good speed again. 
We reached the China Road on April 24, and five more marches 
brought us to Lho Dzong (the South Fort), which had been visited by 
A-K. in 1880. Here we were held up once more for about six weeks. 
The new Governor of the district was still on his way from Lhasa, and 
his clerk, who was temporarily in conunand, had no authority to pro¬ 
vide transport either for us or for anyone else. At least that was what 
he said, but the fact is that he was terrified of taking any responsibility 
whatever, and was only praying for the day when his Deputy Governor¬ 
ship should come to an end, and he could sink into obscurity again. 
There was a certain amount of work to be done in the vicinity, however, 
and, as it was now early summer and both flowers and insects were 
abundant, collecting made great strides. 

You will remember from the map that the Salween is only a few 
miles east of Lho Dzong. It had been our intention to continue along 
the China Road as far as the river, and then turn south beyond the left 
bank, where there is an imprtant road. As luck would have it, though, 
serious frontier-skirmishing had broken out near the Chinese-Tibetan 
border between the Tibetans and bodies of Chinese Communist bandits 
(who were estimated at from fifteen hundred to forty thousandX and 
this fighting ruined that plan. When the Governor arrived he asked us 
very particularly not to go that way, because with large numbers of 
troops wandering about the country we were just as likely to be pillaged 
by them as by the bandits, and in that case he would be severely blamed. 

Accordingly, when we left Lho Dzong on June 20, we turned south 
to Shari Dzong along the route A-K. had used when heading back to 
Lhasa on that great three-and-a-half-years' journey of his. 

The country was now very lovely. There were m?ffes of yellow 
kingcups and buttercups; white and dark blue anemones; here and 
there patches of blue dwarf irises and mauve primulas; whim rhodo¬ 
dendrons on six-foot bushes, and purple ones not fifteen inches high, 
dog roses and tweet-smelling shrubs; butterflies flitting about, and away 
to the south the snowy mountains nmping down into Zayul. 
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We mvhnl Shari Dzong on Juik 34. In the centre ami wen ol 
Tibet the word Dzong indicates a fort built on a steep hill and over¬ 
looking a valley. In the east, however, Dzong has lost this meaning 
and now implies only that the place is, or was, a district headquarters 
of some sort. As a rule there isn’t even a suggestion of a fort at all in 
this part of the county, although Lho Dzong and Sangacho Dzong are 
exceptions to this rule. 

The Salween b only six miles by road from Shari Dzong, and we 
had hoped to have been able eventually to go straight down the river 
from here after finishing a certain amount of work we had to do to the 
west However, that scheme too was off, because the only path was on 
the opposite side of the river (here a hundred yards wide and running 
strongly), and the rope bridge had just broken, after ten years of hard 
use. There was no other way of crossing, a raft bang out of the 
question in that current, so from Shari Dzong we first went to Wa, 
and then, remrning, crossed the Phokar La into the Dii Chu Valley, 
and so round over the Deu La to Trashitze Dzong. From there we 
made a short trip back to Wa to finish that road; another to Shugden 
Gompa to join up with our previous route; and then down the Ling 
Chu to Dzikar whence we reached the Salween again at Jepa. 

By this time we were so short of presents to give to local officials for 
valuable savices rendered that we were reduced, among other things, 
to our last precious botde of Eno’s Fruit Salt, which, oddly enough, 
gave unlimited joy to the recipient, and caused him nearly as much 
excitement as having his photograph taken. 

We left Shan Dzong finally on July a by a good path and sunck 
west towards the Du Chu, which we reached a couple of days later, 
after crossing the difficult Phokar La, a very steep pass of 17,240 feet. 
We were altogether eleven days in the Dii Chu Valley, exploring the 
river throughout its entire length, and surveying another strwch of the 
Salween-Brahmaputra watershed, and then, on July 15, we crossed the 
Deu La (16,770 feet) and reached Trashitze Dzong. 

A-K. and Kingdon Ward had both reached Trashitze Dzong from 
Shugden Gompa, and when we turned east down the arid, barren 
valley of the Ling Chu on our way to the Salween again, we followed 
in Kingdon Ward’s footsteps for the first three days. We were now 
down to 10,000 feet, and the valley was terribly hot Apart from a little 
thorn scrub and a few stunted fir trees high up on the sides, practically 
nothing grows there at ail, except immediately round the villages, where 
the terraced fields ate constantly irrigated and ptodii'Y good crops of 
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wheat, barley, turnips, and peas. There were also apricots, mulberries, 
and walnuu in the villages, and as many chickens and eg^ as we 
wanted, which provided a very welcome change of diet 

We reached the Salween again at Jepa on August 25. The rivo’ 
here is about a hundred and twenty yards wide with a current of 
ten knots, and at a height of 8,600 feet. The valley was almost too hot 
to breathe in, and there were even grapes in Jepa, and very good 
ones too. , 

We crossed to the left bank of the river here, with our baggage and 
ponies, by a rope bridge of plaited yak-hide (fifty hides to the brid^). 
The ponies are so used to being taken across these bridges that they do 
not even kick, but landing them is a tricky business, and needs a lot of 
help. We had nearly the whole of Jepa to give us a hand at this 
aossing, and even so, with only thirty loads and eight ponies it took 
three hours of hard work. There was also a fair number of sightseers 
who took things very easily indeed, and who gave well-meant but con¬ 
flicting advice from various comfortable positions on the bank. 

From Jepa we went to Thenthok Gompa to join up with King’s 
route of 1932; then back to the Salween, via the Ma La, at Sitrukha, 
and so down to Osethang, which is on the main ro.ad between Sangachb 
Uzong and Chamdo, the capital of Kham. We followed this, past 
the camping ground of Gotsong to within sight of Sangacho Dzong, 
and then turned down the Zayul River back to Shika. 

As the crow flies, Thenthok Gompa is only about six miles east of 
the Salween, but it is up on the plateau which forms the watershed 
between the Salween and the Mekong, so that while the Salween flows 
in this neighbourhood at 8,600 feet, the river on which Thenthok stands 
is no less than 12,900 feet up. 

By the road we took from Thethok Gompa, Sitrukha is three days’ 
march. For the first day and a half the path was very good indeed, but 
for the remainder it was inclined to be bad, and it included a few 
stretches where even the sure-footed 'tibetan ponies had to be carefully 
led along. Up at Hicnthok ther^bad been plenty of grass and bushes, 
but as we dropped down to the Salween once more the country became 
more and more of a detert The whole place was very deeply eroded 
and the air was like the blast from a furnace. The yaks in our caravan 
suflued very roniiderably from die heat, and this was the last stage on 
which we todc yab at all. Between Sitrukha and Shika we had moady 
ponies, sridi some dzo and a few coolies. 

1 stopped in Smdtha for ten days, while Hanbury-Tracy returned 
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the river to }q« to fiU in all we had to leave out by going round 
via HundN^ Gwnpa, and then on Sef>itmber 23 we aowed to die 
right bank by another rope bridge of leather which was very aged and 
uncomfortably thin in parts. 

Once we had crossed over, we were on King's route again, but only 
as far as Oscthang (three days below Sitrukha), as from there his road 
continued along the river, while ours climbed oyt of the Salween basin 
into that of the Brahmaputra. On September 28 we crossed the water¬ 
shed by a low pass of 15,400 feet, and reach)|^ the camping ground 
called Gotsong that evening. We spent the next ten days there in a 
shelter of pine branches, owing to dense mist on the mountains which 
made work impossible, but with a fire in our hut we were quite com¬ 
fortable. In fact, the only drawback was that the wood we were 
burning threw such showers of sparks that, by the time we left, our 
bedding and clothes were full of holes. 

By now winter was coming on again, and the snow was down to 
14,000 feet. Our work was very nearly over. After leaving Gotsong 
we spent ten days in going up to Shugdcn Gompa by a new route and 
in exploring a road north from there to Dzikar, where we had been in 
July. On September 23 we passed about two miles east of Sangacho 
Dzong, perched up on its ridge like a watch-tower overloc^ing the 
valley, and then to vary the route back we turned down the Zayul River 
in Colonel Bailey's tracks. 

The Zayul River runs in a narrow valley with steep sides, thickly 
forested with pints for the most part, but the going was good and we 
had no trouble about getting along. Further north the houses had all 
been of stones cemented together with mud, and with flat roofs made 
of puddled clay, but in Zayul, where we now were, they are not unlike 
Swiss chSlets, exclusively built of pinewood, and with sloping roofs. 
This is not only on account of the very heavy rainfall in this part of 
the country, but because there is so much forest that it is far rimpler to 
use wood for building rather than anything else, and it is quite impos¬ 
sible to make a flat wooden roof watertight with only a knife and an 
adze. Not being able to use their roofs for threshing, as is generally 
done elsewhere in Tibet, the Zayuli has to make a balcony in front of 
his house instead. 

We had a long wait in Shika from November t till 20, arranging 
£[» 21 ayuli coolies to take us right through the Mitbmi Hills for 
seventeen days to Dening (a small outpost forty-seven miles from 
SadiyaX where we could arrange for motor transport to take us the 
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rest of the way. It was important for us to eng^ Zayulis tot die 
entire journey, even though it took us so long to find men who were 
willing to go as far as Dening, because it is always difficult to collect 
Mishmis as coolies, and it would have been very annoying to have been 
held up indefinitely somewhere in the Lohit Valley without either food 
or porters. 

South of Shika there is a good footpath for the first four days, and a 
very bad one for the rest of the way through the Mishmi HUls. As no 
provisions can be obtained there, the cooties had to carry all their own 
food as well as our baggage, making a total of almost a hundred pounds 
weight apiece. This is an enormous load in difficult country such as we 
were then in, and it showed remarkable powers of endurance on their 
part that only two of the coolies had to give up, both having fallen 
down cliffs and hurt themselves. Luckily we were able to engage two 
Mishmis to take their places, and in any case they were not badly 
injured. 

So, after a journey of twenty-one months, during which we had 
covered rather less than three thousand miles, we arrived at Dening on 
December 6,1936, to be met there by Mr. Walker, the Assistant Political 
Officer, and Captain Bond, the Assistant Commandant, who very 
kindly motored us the following day to Sadiya. The source of the great 
river soil remains to be found, and some day I hope it may be my good 
fortune once again to find myself in Tibet on the road to the Blue River 
of China. 

Sir Chaeles Bell : 1 think we have been extraordinarily lucky this 
evening. Mr. Kaulback has made a very fine journey indeed, not a 
matter of two or three months. He was no less than eighteen months 
travelling in Tibet. 

He has covered a great deal of country, and a great deal of new > 
country, and in the short time at his disposal he has explained tt> us 
very graphically the explorauon that he was able to do; he has auso 
illustrated it by some very fine and dear photographs. 

I was especially interested to hear what he said about Tibetan 
etiquette, and I would, if I may, take this importunity irf urging otha 
travellers in Tibet to follow Mr. Kaulback's extremely sensible mm[de 
of studying it bdme they go. Because etiquette to the Tibetan is not 
simply a matter of etiquette as it might k to us; it is much more 
important, as Mr. Kaulback was quick to find out. If a person in¬ 
fringes etiquette seriously, they dismiss him as one of whiMn they say, 
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“ He knows not the way nor the custom," and it does put him in an 
inierior position. So 1 would urge all for their own interest to study it, 
and also in so doing they will not let their country down. 

Another matter in which I venture to sympathize with Mr. Kaid- 
back is in the question of boots. I have had the same dilEculty, and 
1 think many people who have been in Tibet must have had it. 
The first time you are almost certain to get your boots too small, the 
reason being that in Tibet it is fashionable to have your boots as small 
as possible. The Tibetan, too, is pretty tough, and he is able to sund 
boots a bit too small for him. I usually had to get them made two or 
three times. The last time I was there, two or three years ago. 
Colonel Harnett of the Indian Medical Service from Calcutta was 
with me, and his feet were larger than mine. On our way back in 
November it was cold, and so we thought we would get a pair each, 
but we had not much ume. The Abbot of the large monastery at 
Gyan-tse arrived with the local bootmaker and several soles of boots, 
because the Tibetan builds up his boot from the sole. 

I picked the biggest sole and said, " 1 want my boots the length of 
one barley grain longer than that sole.” Colonel Harnett said he 
wanted his two barley grains longer. But when the boots came they 
were all very much too small, and even Harnett’s 1 could not get into. 
His left boot cracked my heel, and his right crushed my toes. The 
Tibetans have small feet, as Mr. Kaulback has told us, and the same 
applies to the people in the Eastern Himalaya. 

In 1904, while the Tibet Expedmon was in progress under Sir Francis 
Younghusband, I had to make a pioneering cxficdition to try to find a 
way for a road from India to Tibet. We had to go over snow—we 
were travelling in April—for about three days, snow without cessation. 
To get boots for the porters it was necessary to wire to the authorities 
in Cawnpore. 1 asked for fives, sixes, and sevens. When the boots 
aijived 1 found they were nines, tens, and elevens. So the porters had 
a rough time going through the snow, and when it lessened somewhat, 
they travelled the rest of the way with their boots slung over their 
shoulders. 

Just a word about Mr. Kaulback’s sun-bath. It was brave of him 
on that cold mountainside. He said the people thougjit it was a re¬ 
ligious ceremony. I agree. They probably did, because the fact is that 
in Tibet, when there is any spectacle the peo{de do not understand, they 
infer that it must be a religious ceremony. Religion to them is the 
most important thing in the world, and so they jump to that oinclusion. 
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I expect they took it for the religious practice that they call internal 
heat To accomplish this they sit in the snow or other cold place trith 
only a thin cotton robe round them or else just in thdr Wrthday suits. 
So probably they thought Mr. Kaulback was practising this exercise, 
or perhaps a British variety of it 

Well, our lecturer is to be heartily congratulated on an adventur¬ 
ous and instructive exploration among those Eastern Tibetans, who 
physically are the finest of all the Tibetans. They and the people of 
Kong'po, which is a province about a week’s journey south-east of 
Lhasa, are reckoned to be the bravest in time of war; but according 
to the criticism of other Tibetans, they have one disability, and that 
is that they are not steadfast. They do not stick to the same thing; 
they become bored and want a change. In Tibet they have a saying 
that a man who is steadfast has a long tail. That is just a phrase 
for saying that he is a steadfast man. So of the Eastern Tibetan they 
say, although he is a good man to have in a tight corner, he is like a 
monkey without a tail. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : If nobody desires to ask the lecturer any questions, 
we have only one thing left to do, and that is to pass him a very hearty 
vote of thanks. 1 , although I actually set foot in Tibet a great many 
more years ago than I like to remember, am entirely incompetent to 
make any useful commentary on the subject of Mr. Kaulback's lecture. 

But I think I am competent to judge of an interesdng lecture and 
of a skilful photographer. I have listened to a great many lectures here, 
all of them distinguished, but it is not everyone who has the gift he 
has, of presenting facts with so much interest. Even when sometimes 
one hears somebody who is extremely erudite as a lecturer, one has bored 
moments. I can only say that this evening the moments flashed by, 
and I have seldom been more interested and delighted than with the 
wonderful slides he got. 

We do pass you the heartiest vote of thanks, Mr. Kaulback, and 
sincerely wish you may get back to Tibet—-it does not sound very 
ho^tabL 7S soon as possible. 



ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

RiPOkT of a Special General Meeting, held on Wednesday, June 13, 

1937, at the Royal Society's Hall, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., at 
8.15 p.m., the Right Hon. Sir Horace Ruinboid, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., M.V.O., in the Chair. 

The Chairnum called on Brig.^General Sir Percy Syres to read the 
Hon. Secretaries’ Report. 

We, the Honorary Secretaries, beg to report that upon the occasion 
of the Coronation of His Gracious Majesty King George VI, the 
Society presented a loyal address, which was duly acknowledged and has 
been entered in the Golden Book. 

Since this year marks the termination of the Chairmanship of Sir 
Horace Rumbold, whom we may congratulate on the completion of 
an arduous and difficult task in Palestine, and having been elected an 
Honorary Vice-President of the Society by the unanimous vote of the 
Council, it is of interest to note the marked progress of the Society 
during this period of three years, as proved by the gratifying increase 
in numbers from 1,470 to over 1,700. 

On May 25 the Society held a reception in honour of the viat to 
England of H.H. the Amir Abdullah of Transjordan, when Major 
Giubb lectured on “ Arab Civilization and its Contacts with Neighbour¬ 
ing Countries.” Some four hundred members and guests were present, 
including H.H. the Sultan of Lahej in the Northern Aden Hinterland. 

To conclude, the lease of the Society’s offices terminates in September, 

1938. We requite larger premises, if only to house our Library, and 
shall cenainly have to pay a considerably higher rent. We look to 
members who value the Society to increase its tiny capital by gifts of 
money or by legacies. The wives of some members have joined the 
Society, and if this good example were largely followed our difficulties 
would be materially lessened. It is encouraging to notice an increasing 
proportion of young men among the new members, because it is to 
them that a Society such as this must look to replenish its stores of 
vitality and knowledge. 

P. M. Stui. 

E M. Guix. 


The Chairman : Before asking the members of the authence to pro¬ 
pose and second respectiveiy the adoption of this Report, I widi to 
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thank Sir Percy Sykes for the words he said about myself. I have been 
very proud to be associated with such a live Sodety as diis, and my only 
regret is that owing to circumstances over which I have no control, I 
have been absent really for ten months from the Society. 

The Adoption of the Report was proposed by Mr. Keeling, seconded 
by Mr. King, and carried. 

Eon. Tnamrer’s Seport. 

Sir Edward Penton, K.B.E. : I do not think I need keep you very 
long over the accounts. They have been circulated, and you will find 
that at any rate my impression of them is that we do a very great deal 
of work on very little money. 

There is one thing 1 would like to call your attention to. It a little 
reminds me of those wonderful navigators who can go at full steam 
into any harbour with a foot of water below their keels. We have 
come out this year with a balance of /19. There was not very much 
more last year. There never is very much more, and it does want some 
skilful steering. 

As 1 have another proposition to put before you, I will leave the 
accounts in case anybody wants to ask any questions. 

The accounts were adopted. 

AddiUona to Bnlu. 

Sir Edward Penton : I made that remark about working very fine 
because sometimes one goes on working fine and hits the bottom. 

We have a certain amount of cash invested. Nobody here, I am 
sure, would wish to touch that. The Council have discussed the ques¬ 
tion of its margin very carefully, most prticularly in view of what 
Sir Percy has told you to-night, that we have got to find new premises. 

Undoubtedly we have been lucky. The old Grosvenor Street 
premises have been very suitable; they were originally in very close 
association with the Royal Asiatic Society. But the bouse is coming 
down, and we are faced with the need for looking for something 
adequate. It need not be extravagant, but 1 think you would all wish 
that it should be not too repulsive to people who arc coming from 
ovcisuu and wanting to kxA at die library; and, again, we want to 
house the library decendy. 

Beyond that we do want to house our stall decendy. All of you vid» 
read the Jcaimal and all of us on the Council know the immense 
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amount of work that u (tene on that Journal. When you read it, when 
you realize its snndard, when you realize its authority, you know it is 
the best puMication on the subject that is now enstent. Therefore if 
you are ^ing to work people like that, and if you are going to get that 
work out of them, you have to have decent housing. 

We have come to the conclusion that we really want about another 
^(90 a year to get new premises or to get the kind of premises that we 
shall want 

We have also come to the conclusion—and we are submitting this 
to you for your decision this evening—that the simplest way of doing 
it would be to ask new members to pay an entrance fee. After all, the 
subscription itself, ^i, is not exorbitant. It has not even the demerit 
of the extra shilling, which is so usual in clubs; it is not even reckoned 
in guineas. If you pay it in cash, it is only pulling a note out of your 
pocket. We do not think it would be any deterrent to new members 
to be told that they were going to be asked for an extra pound for their 
first year. 

If we get that, and the flow of members still continues—and there 
is no reason to suppse that the flow of members is not going to con¬ 
tinue—the interest in this part of the world is as great as ever, the work 
of the Society, I submit, is as good as ever, linking the two up, the 
Society it wanted at much as ever. The entrance fee will carry us 
through. 

Therefore, sir, I would like to propse in the terms of the resolution: 

To add to Rule z the following words :" There shall be an 
Entrance Subscription of payable on election to the Society.” 

I want to add that it will start from October i, 1937. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Sir Pmcy Syxbs : Rule 5, as at present worded, runs: 

“ The Council may recommend for election at the Anniversary 
Meeting as Honorary Members persons distinguished for their 
services in, or thdr knowledge of, the countries of Asia in which 
the Members of the Society are interested. Such Honorary 
Members shall never exceed ten in number,* nor shall more than 
two be elected in any one year. Such Members shall have all the 
privities of Ordinary Members.” 

The Society has grown, and therefore the number of Honorary 
Members has grown, and we are pre^sosing at foliowt: 
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To add to Rule 5 the following words: At the pcnnt marked * 
to insert “ Except as hereinafter provided,” and at the end of the 
present Rule to add: 

“ In addition the Council shall have power to recommend for 
election at the Anniversary Meeting as Special Honorary Members 
Princes of foreign Royal Houses, and other distinguished foreigners 
who have visited the Society and shown their interest in the 
advancement of the studies which the Society exists to promote." 

That is laid before the Society. 

Mr. Kino seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Sir Percy Sykes ; I have pleasure to move; 

" That in recognition of her services to the Society, Miss M. N. 
Kennedy be accorded as an exceptional measure the privileges of 
Honorary Membership, and that her name be included among the 
Honorary Members." 

This was seconded and carried. 

Election of Honorary Members. 

Sir Percy Sykes proposed the election of Mrs. Lawrence as an 
Honorary Member. 

Sir Edward Penton seconded, and it was carried. 

Election of Council. 

Sir Percy Sykes read the list of names put forward by the Council 
as Honorary Officers and Members of the Council. 

" The Chairman, the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., retires, 
and the Council propose Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, Bart., as 
Chairman for the ensuing session. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brookc-Popham and Sir Nigel 
Davidson retire in accordance with Rule 16, and the two vacancies are 
filled by Sir Ronald Stores and Mr. G. M. Lees. 

Air Vice-Marshal N. D. MacEwen and Major C. S. Jarvis are 
nominated to fill the vacancies on the Council." 

Their election was proposed by Colonel Newcombe, seconded by 
Admiral the Earl of Cork and Orrery, and carried. 

The Chairman: Before I leave the Chair, I would like to pay a 
tribute to the devotion shown by your Hon. Secretaries and Hon. 
Treasurer in the matters of the Royal Central Asian Society, and to 
the attention widi whidi, as is well known to you, Miss Kennedy and 
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Min Wingate carry on the work. Tliat attention and that devotion 
ntadc the task of the Chairman not only very plewnt, but very easy. 


PRESENTATION OF THE LAWRENCE MEMORIAL MEDAL 
BY THE PRESIDENT 

Lord Lioyn: At this Anniversary Meeting my first task is to 
present to Sir Charles Bell the Lawrence Memorial Medal which the 
Society has awarded him. 

I think it may interest some of you here if I recapitulate what were 
the objects for which the Medal was founded. There were no precise 
terms fixed for the award, but generally speaking it was bestowed on 
individuals who were either actually still in the field of work, or who 
had recently retired from it. And it was especially the intention of the 
Medal to recognize the work done in administrative areas by special 
officers, by people who were in charge, like the last recipient, Major 
Gluhb, of desert areas or local levies. It was to encourage and com¬ 
memorate the work of writers, pioneers of trade routes, of explorers, 
archa;ologists and anthropologists—in fact, people who might be 
following in the East the same kind of career and attainments for 
which the founder was justly famous. 

The Medal, as you know, was designed by Mr. Eric Kennington, 
add our first award was made to Major Glubb, about whom I need 
say nothing because both his personality and his achievements are very 
well known to all members of the Central Asian. 

This year the Council has made the second award to Sir Charles 
Bell, whom we arc proud to welcome here this evening, (Applause.) 
I am not going to read the catalogue, which is in my hands, of all 
Sir Charles Bell’s achievements. It would take too long, nor would 
he wish it. But he is well known to us ail as one of the greatest 
authorities living, if not the greatest authority, on Tibet. He is a dis¬ 
tinguished member of that great service, the Indian Civil Service, for 
which I and most of us here have the profoundcst admiration, and 
was sent to the Tibet Conference between Great Britain, China and 
Tibet in 1913-1914, where he became intimately acquainted with the 
Dalai Lama. A friendship grew up between them which enabled him 
to gain an unrivalled knowledge of the country and its people. 

In the words of the award: “ He has acquired a greater knowledge 
of the Tibetan language, literature, manners and customs than any 
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Other Englishman: while his friendship with the late Dalai Lama, 
which allowed him a long residence in Lhasa, was an outstanding 
event in British relations with Tibet. Finally, his recent journey through 
Mongolia and Manchukuo gave him an intimate and authoriudve in¬ 
sight into recent happenings in those countries. His valuable books 
cover every aspect of Tibetan life.” 

In addition, he is a great student, perhaps the greatest student and 
authority on Mahayana Buddhist philosophy. 

It is not necessarily intended that we should make the award of the 
Lawrence Medal every year. I do not think we should always find 
people who are sufficiently distinguished to receive it every year. But 
I am perfectly certain on this occasion there will not be a single doubt 
that the Medal has found its right home in Sir Charles Bell. (Applause.) 
If it had not been awarded to him at the first possible opportunity, the 
main objeaives of the award would have been missed. 

It is in these words, in the name of the Society, Sir Charles, that 
I beg to offer you with all my congratulations the Lawrence Medal. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Charles Bell : I hardly know how to thank you. I can imagine 
no greater honour than to be associated in this way with the name of 
Lawrence, who achieved so much for his country by a real understand¬ 
ing, a deep down understanding, of those Eastern people among whom 
he worked. If I may make so bold, I would say that he in his great 
work antong the Arabs during the war, and I in my small way during 
many years in peaceful, or semi-peaceful, Tibet, worked to some extent 
on the same basis. 

To learn a nation's language so as to read and write it, to speak it 
a great deal with all classes of the people and on a wide range of 
subjects without the aid of interpreters, to study their history, their 
politics and their national economy, to learn something of their dally 
work, their customs, their proverbs and their songs, and above all to 
study their religion, these things take us a long way, do they not, 
towards the heart of an Eastern people. (Applause.) 

The Indians have a proverb —1 expect many of you know it— 
“ Fruit grows on the tree of patience,” and so if to your knowledge 
of that Eastern nation you can add patience, a sympathetic brand of 
patience and plenty of it, you are in a position to help that nation in 
its difficuldes and to bring it into a frieodlier undastanding with our 
own country. 1 can imagine no more exhilarating work in the world 
than that 
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We in the Royal Central Asian Society are especially occupied with 
the study of these Asiadc peoples. We have a large membership and an 
admirable Journal, where one may read every article with profit, for it 
M from knowledge at firsc-hand that the conuibutors write. I do hope 
that we may be able to attract other people, because the Society it 
very well worth belonging to and the Journal is extraordinarily good 
reading. I think I am right in saying that when Lord Curzon was 
alive he missed very few of its articles. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I will only conclude by thanking you 
again for the very high honour that you have done me by associating 
me in this way with the great name of Lawrence through the award of 
the Lawrence Memorial Medal. 



ANNUAL DINNER 

The Annual Dinner of the Society was held on July 14, the Right Hon. 
Lord Lloyd, President of the Society, in the Chair. There was a very 
large attendance of members and their guests. After the loyal toasu 
had been honoured, Lord Lloyd opened the proceedings. 

The President : I must confess when, just before I came here this 
evening, I looked at the dinner list, 1 could not help feeling a sense of 
satisfaction as President of the Royal Central Asian Society at the 
wonderful gathering that was coming here to-night and at the dis¬ 
tinction of the assemblage. A very large proportion of the people who 
come to the Central Asian Dinner arc people who have done real 
things in many different parts of Asia, and 1 need scarcely say that 
their presence here is the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to us of 
the Royal Central Asian Society. 

It is not my privilege to-night to welcome our guests; that 
would be trespassing on the preserves of Sir Philip Chetwodc, who is 
going to do so a little later. But 1 cannot refrain from saying one word 
to express the pleasure and the honour we feel at having H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince of Sa'udi Arabia with us this evening. (Applause.) We 
congratulate him on his narrow escape from a very unpleasant motor 
accident the other day. Since he has been in England, he has won the 
hearts of all whom he has met by his own personality, and these senti¬ 
ments have been enhanced by the knowledge we have of the loyal 
friendship that for $0 many years and on so many occasions has been 
shown to this country by His Royal Highness’s illustrious father. 

We welcome, too, His Excellency the Chinese Ambassador (applause) 
and the Ambassadress, and I should like to tell him how much we 
value his coming here at a moment when he must have, we regret to 
remember, only too many preoccupations which might easily have 
given him an excuse for not attending this gathering. 

I shall only say a few words about the Society. First, I regret to 
have to tell you the loss we are going to suffer in the retirement of our 
Chaimun, Sir Horace Rumbold, whose term of office has expired. 
During his term of office the Society has prospered exceedingly. The 
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membership hat further increased, and 1 think the prestige of die 
Society has also been enhanced, not only by the work he has done iw 
the Society, but by the fact that the Society has had as iu Chairman so 
dminguished and eminent a personality as Sir Horace Rumbold. 

I do not dare to refer to the Palestine Report; it is too dangerous a 
subject for me to tackle this evening, but I cannot help thinking that 
the Royal Central Asian Society has the right to feel proud that the 
Chairman of so important a Commission, Lord Peel, was a past- 
Prcsident of the Society, and that Sir Horace Rumbold, a very dis¬ 
tinguished member of the Commission, has been its Chairman. It is 
quite clear that the Government know where to look for knowledge 
when they need it on Asiatic affairs. 

But the consolation we have in losing Sir Horace Rumbold is that 
we have succeeded in persuading Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode 
to take his place. He brings to the Society fame, distinction, 
knowledge of the East, and a great personality. His name and 
influence in the Army both here and overseas in India will further help 
to bring us new membership from the Army and from all those who 
know the work of Sir Philip Chetwode in India and elsewhere. We 
welcome him, and we thank him for the honour he has done the Society 
in accepting the chairmanship. He brings with him, if I may venture 
to say so, a very gracious Chairwoman in Lady (Chetwode, who will be 
the very greatest help and addition to the Society. 

One other thing I should like to say, and that is how very sad it it to 
every member of the Royal Central Asian Society to remember that 
this year chronicles the retirement of Sir Denison Ross from the School 
of Orienul Studies. Sir Denison virtually created that school; he was 
its most inspired head, and I cannot imagine what the School of Oriental 
Studies will ever be able to do without him. It must be the concern of 
all of us to see that his great and stored knowledge of Asiatic languages 
and affairs is still used to the full. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there is only left by custom for me to 
say a word about the important travels which have been accomplished 
during the past year. 

Of couTK, there can be no name that can come before that of 
Sir Aurel Stein, whom we welcome again on his return. He comes 
back to us as young as ever, with ever fresh laurels upon his brow, bom 
hu fourth South Persian expedition—he has been away I do not know 
how many months—and he returns as always with unabated energy. 
I am sure that I voice the feelings of every member of the Society 
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when I uy with what congratulations and what {Measure we wdcome 
Sir Aurel Stein back amongst us to-night*. 

Then there was a great journey done by Ronald Kaulback. Many 
of us beard a remarkable lecture about the tour he nndertotdt, lasting 
some twenty-three months, with John Hanbury-Tracy, of wtuch 
eighteen were spent in South-Eastern Tibet and the remainder in Upper 
Burma. 1 always consider it the duty of the Society not only to 
welcome travellers home, but to urge them to return to further travels 
as soon as ever they can do so. 

We have not here to-night Mr. Kingdon Ward, whose name is very 
well known to all members. He has had some difficulties in regard 
to his journey and applied to the Society for help in getting permission 
for a further extension of the area in which he is travelling. I had 
great pleasure in asking the assistance of a past-Chairman of the Society 
—namely, the Secretary of State for India, Lord Zetland—and I am 
glad to be able to tell you to-night that Lord 21edand has given the 
rc<]uired permission, and Mr. Kingdon Ward is marching ahead once 
more to fresh fame and to fresh work. 

You will not be surprised to hear, if you did not know already, that 
Mr. Phiiby has accomplished another very famous journey. We 
welcome him back here to-night. He tells me that in the latter part of 
his journey he bumped up a little bit against authority. That is not 
entirely new, but the Royal Central Asian Society does not concern 
itself with those trifles. We are only concerned to congratulate 
travellers on any fine and gallant exploit they make and to urge them 
to further efforts. 

I have not exhausted the list because this year Miss Kennedy, the 
Sccreury of our Society, has, 1 am glad to say, made a journey through 
the Middle East. I made myself a short trip by aeroplane round 
some of the countries in the Near East, and wherever I went I found 
the whole of Syria, Palestine, and Transjordania awaiting Miss 
Kennedy’s arrival. They were prepared to succour her, console her, 
and speed her on her journey wherever she went. 

1 asked her yesterday, did she think her journey did any good. She 
said, “ Not the least. Not any good in the world 1” 1 do not s^gree 
with her. 

She went to Syria, and made a mysterious vint to the Khabur VaBey, 
about which she will not allow me to say anything. She says it u quite 
unimportant, but I do not agree. I think her journey did a great deal 
• See p. 589 . 
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of good to the Society. We think it very gallant of her to have under¬ 
taken it, and I hope the will do another later on. 

It only remains for me to welcome our diief speaker and guest, Sir 
John Chancellor, as well as Lady Chancellor. It is perfectly superfluous 
fm- me to introduce Sir John to you or you to Sir John Chancellor. Hit 
name is a household word throughout the East. He is known to have 
been a stout supporter of all that appertains to justice in the Arab cause. 
His knowledge is profound and his experience ripe. We are grateful to 
him for coming here to-night. We give him our warmest welcome, 
and we hope that the work he can do for the East will still be continued 
in the future. 

I now ask Sir John Chancellor to propose the next toast. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.: I have the 
privilege this evening of proposing the toast of the Royal Central Asian 
Society. 1 know very well what a valuable instituuon the Royal Central 
Asian Society is. I know very well the valuable work it does. It pro¬ 
vides a centre where Asiatic problems can be discussed confidentially 
and without bias, and where every opinion is heard with respect and 
with interest. 

You have in the last year had discussion on numerous Asiauc ques¬ 
tions and countries. You have had lectures on Japn, Mongolia, ‘Iraq, 
Arabia, Turkestan, and on the defence and the new Constitudon of 
India. All of which makes me wonder why I occupy the honoured 
position which I do to-night. It is true, and it is my only qualification, 
that I have spent nine years in Asia. I spent six years in India as a 
subaltern long ago in the last century, and 1 spent three years in the 
Holy Land as High Commissioner. 

It is not without interest to me to recall that when 1 went to India, 
in the first station I was quartered at, there was a certain Captain Philip 
Chetwode of the 19 th Hussars. 1 saw a good deal of him in those days; 
and there were not absent persons who foresaw then that a great military 
career lay in front of him. I need not say how amply those prophecies 
have been justified. 

It also interests me to remember that nineteen years ago, when I was 
Governor of Trinidad. I had occasion to write to your Prerident, Lord 
Lloyd, to congratulate him upon his appointment as Governor of 
Bombay. I daresay he has forgotten this incident, but when he repKed 
to me he wrote a letter of thanks, in which he cheerfully remarked that 
he cqiected to be ungnmmed in three or four months. He added that 
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he would return to England going round the world, so would look in 
on me at Trinidad, and would ask me for a bed and breakfast on his 
way home. 

We all know how that prophecy was falsified. It is not necessary for 
me to remind this company of the splendid work done by Lord Lloyd 
in Bombay. I am not going to enlarge upon it, but I should just like to 
say one thing, and it is this: that had it not been for the construction 
by him of the Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur on the Indus—a project which 
had been under discussion and which had been a matter of acute con¬ 
troversy for many years—there would have been no possibility of 
establishing the new Province of Sind to-day. 

After my return to England I did not altogether sever my connection 
with India; for when Mr. Balfour established the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in 1904 ,1 was appinted Assistant Secretary to that Committee. 

The Imprial defence problems of primary imprtance which were 
under consideration in those days were two: first of all, the danger of 
invasion of the United Kingdom from overseas; and, secondly, and 
more imminent as we thought then, the danger of the invasion of India 
by a Russian army. 

It is not too much to say that the study that Mr. Balfour gave to the 
question of the defence of India and the memoranda which he wrote 
at that time threw new light upn the question and indeed revolu¬ 
tionized ideas on that great Imprial problem. A few weeks ago 1 was 
talking to Sir Maurice Hankey, and he told me that only that very 
morning he had had occasion to refer to one of Mr. Balfour’s memoranda 
on the defence of India, written over thirty years ago, and he added that 
those memoranda were by no means altogether out of date to-day. 

But in these days a new factor has emerged through the development 
of the Air Force. Although there is acute controversy as to the pwer 
and efficacy of the Air Force in certain naval and military oprations, 
I do not think there can be any controversy as to the fact that an army 
encumbered by transprt, advancing along narrow valleys and gorges, 
offers such an easy, concentrated, and vulnerable target that its destruc¬ 
tion if attacked by a pwerful air force is certain and inevitable. 

Those who have been in Palestine and who have seen the wreckage 
of the Turkish transprt vehicles lying in the Wadi Farah, and wlw 
have heard of the destruction wrought by the Air Force on the Turkish 
Army in its retreat from Nablus to the Jordan Valley—an operation for 
which Sir Philip Chetwods was, I believe, largely respnsible—must, I 
think, draw the conclusion that to launch an army into narrow valleys 
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«itea ezpoted to the danger of attack from the air is not an operation 
of war. 

For that reason I submit that the fear of an invasion of India in 
force by a Rusrian army advancing along the passes of the Hindu Kush 
—a fear which haunted us for many years—is a bogey which can now 
be r^arded as laid. 

Turning to another aspca of India, I was reading the other day a 
poem by Matthew Arnold—“ Stanras in memory of the author of 
Obermaun." He wrote: 

“The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impioiu younger world. 

The Ronun tempest swelled and swelled 
And on her head was hurled. 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 

Is that still true of India, or has she been so permeated by new 
political ideas that she will never be pdtient and passive again? Who 
can say ? But, owing to the loss of prestige which Western Powers have 
suffered in Asia during the last forty years, I doubt if she will be patient 
and passive again under the domination of foreigners. But will she, 
while rejecting Western ideals of civilization and culture, retain our 
political ideals? It seems hardly probable. 

Some years ago when I was the High Coounissioner of Palestine, I 
had occasion to pay a visit to my neighbour the French High Com¬ 
missioner of Syria. In the course of my visit 1 had a long conversation 
with the President of the Lebanese Republic, who was a very cultivated 
Francophil Syrian. He proceeded to give me his views upon Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, which he did not hold in high esteem. He 
taunted me with the fact that England had invented what to him was 
a curious system of government—Parliamentary instituQons. “You 
can barely,” he said, "work that system yourselves, but, for all that, 
by your f^Ample you have imposed it upon most of the countries of 
Eun^ where it has proved a failure.” He pointed out that in die 
greater part of Europe Parliamentary institutions had tecendy been 
overthrown and had been replaced by dictato^ps. “Not content 
with tfaoK object lessons of the failure of this system of government of 
yours,” hecondnued, “ here you are now seeking to set up Parliamentary 
tnadtudons in ‘Iraq and Egypt, wdiere sudi institutions are altogether 

38 
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alien to the tradidoni of their peoples. For these institutions,” he 
concluded, " I prophesy a very short life.” 

As we all know, in tdew of the promises made by Pariisunent in 
1917 , it became necessary to introduce drastic changes in the Govern¬ 
ment of India: and the new Qinstitution was the product of the 
labours of able and experienced statesmen, British and Indian, of 
various schools of thought. How is it going to work? A few weeks 
ago the prospects seemed gloomy. They look more hopeful to-day; 
but when one remembers that a large number of those who will hold 
office as responsible Ministers in India have openly stated that their 
aim and object is to wreck the Consutudon, the future must remain 
uncertain. If, as my Syrian friend suggested, Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions arc so repugnant to Eastern sentiment that Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment must ultimately fail, what would happen m India? 

Obviously we could not leave India to become a seething pot of 
religious and racial strife. We must stay there to keep the peace. Is it 
possible, in view of the well-known preference of Indians for personal 
rule, that India might be happier if she became again a congeries of 
States, whose boundaries might be based upon historical, ethnological, 
topographical, and economic considerations with Britain actmg as 
suzerain power to ensure that peace is kept between them? 

1 turn now, as Lord Lloyd suggested, to what is the question of the 
moment—Palestine, I know of no question which it is more difficult 
to discuss objectively than the question of Palesdne. In any discussion 
of this quesdon the issues almost invariably become obscured by the 
mists of religious emodons or by the heat of racial and polidcal 
prejudices. 

A large number of people remember only the remote past. They 
do not get any further than the fact that the divinely inspired Old 
Testament is full of prophedei that the Jews shall one day return to 
Palesdne. Such people believe chat any measure that may be taken 
to^lay to bring about fulfilment of those prophecies must have the 
approval of the Almighty, and are therefore deserving of their suf^xart. 
Others again, looking only to the present day, are so impressed by the 
marvellous development of the resources of Palesdne, agriculturally and 
industrially, by Jewiffi energy, Jewish brains, and Jewiffi ca{HtaI that 
they conclude that it must be to the advantage of Palestine as a whole 
that the Jews should possess and control the country. 

But these conrideradons are not the only factors in ffiis thorny 
question. One of the main points which must not be omitted hnn 
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conu'Wation u the question of dte promises that were made during 
the war to both the Arabs and the Jews. I am not going to enter into 
that subject of constant and acuK controversy. AU that can usefully be 
said on that subject is included in the Report of the Royal Commission, 
m which I commend your attendon. 

It is enough for me to say that a situadon has now arisen in which 
irreconcilabie interests have been created by promises which, as inter¬ 
preted by those to whom they were made, are irrecondlable. That has 
aeated an intolerable situadon. 

In such conditions I, as High Commissioner, in endeavouring to do 
justice to both parties, used to feel that in my every decision and every 
act I was based upon an equivocal moral foundation. That was a 
feehng which I never experienced in any other post which I have held 
under the Crown; and I can tell you it was a very disagreeable feeling. 

There is now no longer any excuse for ignorance about the situation 
in Palestine. The Report of the Royal Commission was published last 
week. It has been described, and correctly described, as a State docu¬ 
ment of the first importance. I shall go further: it is a document that 
will live. It has been drawn up with an almost superhuman detach¬ 
ment and freedom from partisanship. You may read through every 
page of that Report, and you will not Hnd a trace of prejudice or 
partisanship in any line of it. 

In my opinion the recommendations of the Royal Commission for 
the partition of Palestine between the Arabs and the Jews offer the only 
possible solution for that very difficult and complicated problem. Par¬ 
tition offers the only hope for the future peace of Palestine and the only 
way of establishing conditions under which self-government for the 
peoples of Palestine will become possible. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to the members of that Royal Commission for their arduous labours 
and for the anxious thought which they devoted to this, the most 
intractable question that Britain has had to encounter since the war, 
and for the contribution they have made to its solution. 

I am indeed thankful that HAf. Government lost no time announc¬ 
ing that they were in general agreement with the arguments and con¬ 
clusions of die Royal Commisrion’s Report; and I trust that, so far as 
lies in their power, HAf. Government will resolutdy proceed to carry 
die r>mmrDendations of the Royal Commisnon into efiect. 

I know that they will be subjected to criticism; but that is inevitable 
in the drc'tmstances. And one may be sure that all the enemies of 
Britain at Geneva and dsewben will combine to add to our diffiniltiet 
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and to oppose the carrying out of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. But I am convinced that no alternative practicable pro¬ 
posals can be devised for establishing peace in Palestine. 

I hope that both the Arabs and the Jews will recognize that a 
situation has arisen in which, if disaster is to be avoided, sacrifices are 
required from each of them; and I hope and believe that they will 
accept the recommendations of the Palestine Royal Commission, if not 
with alacrity, with resignation. 

I give you the toast of the Royal Central Asian Society coupled with 
the name of Sir Horace Rumbold. (Applause.) 

The Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
M.V.O.: Your President has handed me a very handsome bouquet, 
and he cannot complain if I hand him one in return. I am billed to 
respnd to the toast of the Royal Central Asian Society, and he in¬ 
evitably comes into that, for he is perhaps the most dynamic personality 
I know, and if you have a dynamic personality such as his at the head 
of a Society, that Society is bound to be dynamic also. 

The size of this dinner proves the interest taken by the members of 
the Society. During my three years of office as Chairman, I have been 
struck by the energy displayed first of all by the two Presidents, Lord 
Allenby and Lord Lloyd, and by the two Honorary Secretaries, one of 
whom is a distinguished traveller himself. 

Lord Lloyd has covered some of the ground which I meant to do, 
$0 I will not detain you very long, but I think it may be of interest to 
the member* of the Society to know that within the last three years the 
membership has inaeased from 1,470 to over 1,700. (Applause.) An 
encouraging feature is the increasing proportion of young men amongst 
the new members, because it is to them that a Society such as this must 
look to replenish iu stores of vitality and knowledge. The wives of 
some members have joined the Society, and if this good example were 
largely followed, the difficulties entailed by the transfer of the Society’s 
offices to larger premises would be lessened. 

1 can only conclude this part by assuring you that the Society is in 
most excellent hands. I was very delij^ted when I was told on my 
return from Palestine that my old friend Sir Philip Chttwode, one of 
the most distinguished of Englishmen, was to be your next chairman. 

I kiMw of no Society which can enlist the interest of distinguished 
travellen such as this Society. To take one instance, your President 
mentioned the lecture g^ven by Mr. Ronald KauUiack on his renim to 
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dm country. You are reading perhaps his articles in The Timet. Of 
course, when he came to address us, he was limited to an hour <x so 
and could not give us all the details of his many journeys, but 1 have no 
doubt that you were interested to read in yesterday’s Timet the allusioo 
he made to some mysterious tracks he came across which he suggested 
might be those of what they call “ mountain men,” le^ndary figures 
who seem to be known to the Tibetans. 

! have been told that a few words from me on Palestine might be of 
interest to the members here. I have been very pleased to have been 
associated with the Commission which was sent out to investigate this 
very interesting and difficult problem. Think what it means if the 
proposals of the Commission go through and are accepted at Geneva 
and elsewhere. After nearly two thousand years the Jews return to 
what they call their home and become a State again. That, I think, is 
one of the most arresting and dramatic incidents in history. 

When we got out to Palestine, we found a state of tension which 
really alarmed us. Before I go on to that, I would like you to consider 
this, that when the mandate was framed in 1922 conditions were very 
different from what they have become since. In the mind of some of 
those who drafted the mandate there was, I know, an idea that if the 
Jews took a sufficient interest in this experiment, it might lead to the 
creation of a Jewish State, but when that mandate was drafted three 
eventual factors could not have been foreseen. One was that America 
would shut down on immigration and replace that by a system of 
quotas. Nobody could foretell that in 1933 the National Socialist 
Government of Germany would come into being and pursue a certain 
policy towards the Jews. Nor could you have foreseen that in Poland a 
Polish middle-class would grow up, which would oust the middle men 
who had been Jews up to that time, and lead to the destitution of a 
very large number of Jews, so large that the Polish Foreign Minister 
said not long ago, “ There are a million too many Jews in this country.” 

So whereas at the time that the mandate was framed the idea was 
that the Jews should have a home, a cultural centre, by the iotot of 
drcumstances Palestine became a rdhige for Jews, and ffie Zionist 
leaden found it necessary to send as many Jews into the country as 
possible. The country is very small. People do not realize that it it 
about the size of Wales, and the land is limited. However intensively 
you culdvate it, it cannot carry more than a certain number of people. 

The Jews developed a great »wn on ffie seashore, Td Aviv, siffiidi 
not many yean ago was merely a sand-dune and now contains 150,000 
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inhabitants. The construction of that town led to a demand for every¬ 
thing connected with the building trades, and therefore the Jews could 
say to the Government, “ We want so many more labouras to com¬ 
plete buildings,” and so on and so on. It was a snowball process, and 
they could prove that the economic absorptive capacity demanded an 
ever-increasing number of immigrants. 

In the four years from 1933 to 1936 160,000 Jews came into the 
country. Many of them came by right. Those who could prove that 
they had £1,000 or more were allowed in, and, of course, the 
dependents of those who came in under the Labour Schedule and 
otherwise were allowed in too. This enormous influx of Jews, com¬ 
pared widi the moderate figures of immigration in other years—which 
had not even attained 10,000 a year—alarmed the Arabs. The Arabs 
said, “ We are being swamped. We are going to the wall.” They 
had a genuine fear of being ousted from the country which they 
considered theirs. 

There is another side to that, too, and I would quote from the 
Report this sentence: “ The continued impact of a highly intelligent 
and energetic race, backed by large financial resources, on a com¬ 
paratively poor indigenous community on a different cultural level, 
may produce reactions in time.” I would have put it “ will produce 
reactions in time,” and that is what has happened. 

At intervals of four or five years we have had to send expeditions 
and to increase the forces in Palestine to repress disorders; and whereas 
the original disorders were not directed against the British Govern¬ 
ment, they have been directed against the British Government in the 
last two instances. We had to ask ourselves whether the British people 
were going to stand indefinitely for the despatch of reinforcements in 
order to crush revolts, with the loss of life and the expense which they 
entail, and we came to the conclusion that we must try and find some 
other way out 

I am not one of those who think that our country has hiilcd in 
carrying out the mandate and that some other country might have 
done better. ‘Hiat is not true. Our country has done its utmost. In 
one respect it has completely fulfilled the mandate; it has fadlitated 
the estaUishment of the Jewish home, and the fact that there are over 
400,000 Jews there now is a proof of that. 

But we came to the conclusion that the experiment had failed and 
dtat we could not go on widi it, and so we had to recommend—much 
against our will—{xutition. Under partition, if it is accepted, the Jews 
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will be able to fill their State to iu utmost capdty, and the Arabs will 
get what they want, self-government, because, as time went on, they 
saw that the countries around them—Syria, Egypt, ‘Iraq, and so on—had 
become completely independent, ruling their own desdnies, and they 
felt that they, the Palestinian Arabs, were in a second-class category. 

I can only hope that this proposal of oun will lead to peace in the 
Middle East, and that the two races evenmaliy will settle down and 
work for their own common good. There is no such thing as a 
Palesdnian nation. Hiere is not even a^ Palestinian flag. When one of 
us asked one of the high officials of the Government, " Why have you 
not got a Palestinian flag?” he replied, “ There is no demand for it.” 

Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chbtwode, Bart., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., in proposing the toast of The Guests, said: In addi¬ 
tion to the business of this Society, which is to encourage the know¬ 
ledge, exploration and research about the lesser known countries of Ask, 
we have one we regard at a still more important duty, and that is to en¬ 
courage by all means in our power good relations with and personal 
knowledge of the people who inhabit those countries: because we feel 
that personal contact with a man or men is worth all the ndes-mimoircs, 
pacts, protocols and treaties that ever were written out by men of the 
distinguished service to which my friend Sir Horace Rumbold 
belongs. 

If you think that that personal liberty which we enjoy in this 
country has a price above rubies, then you have to give up something 
for it. What we have to give up is that we have to substitute for two 
strong men looking at each other across the table and deciding what it 
best, the rule by Council, that Council of War which Napoleon said 
was the weakest and poorest form of command in war. 

I venture to suggest that those sorts of Councils and the Government 
we have to submit to, the Council of War by which we are governed, 
always means compromise, and compromise nearly always meant the 
second best. Our soldiers, tailors and airmen of the allied and assockted 
Powers gave into the hands of three statesmen at the end of the war 
the greatest power the world has ever put into the hands of three men, 
and they decided that the business of the world should be carried on in 
future by council and conference. 1 think everyone wiU agree with me 
it hat been a desperate and hopeless policy ri^t through. Methods of 
conference have failed. 

I heard the other day of a man who said there were only two sons 
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of political situation in the world: the one the frankly unendurable, 
and the other the just bearable. 

1 think you will agree that the state of the world now is ra{^y 
approaching the frankly unendurable, and it is about tiine that dd 
gentlemen like Sir Horace Rumbold and I took an option on some 
uninhabited island in the Pacific where we could live upon shell-fish 
and sit on the beach and be sure we should not be bombed or deafened 
with talk. 

We in this Society make it our great pleasure to welcome men of 
other races than our own as well as people who have done well for the 
Empire. To-night we have with us H.R.H. the Crown Prince of 
Sa'udt Arabia, who is the son of a very thsdnguishcd father. We have 
entertained His Royal Highness here before, and we welcome him 
again. (Applause.) He belongs to a race and to a very highly-bred 
family who retain both in peace and war that chivalry which we in 
Europe have long ago ceased to practise in the rush of modern life. 
We can only hope that His Royal Highness, when he goes home, will 
tell his father that at least he has been impressed by what he has seen 
during our Coronation ceremonies. 

He will tell him, I hope, that we admire his country and value 
his friendship, and he will tell him that the old British lion has still 
got a few of his claws left, that he has recently been visiting his dentist 
and having his teeth sharpened, and that no country in this world dare 
go to war without wondering what the British Empire will do. 

I disagree entirely with Sir John Chancellor in what he said. In a 
very short time now, on whatever side the British Empire falls, that 
side will win, and do not make any mistake about it. 

We have also as our guest here to-night H.E. the Chinese 
Ambassador. He represents a great nation, to which we Westerners 
owe much in our civilization. It has had one of the oldest forms 
of civilization for over four thousand years, and the Chinese were a 
cultivated race hundreds of years before we in this island had done 
painting ourselves blue with woad in the forests. 

In such vast spaces of tiroe as represent the long dnlization of 
China, the impact of Western influence is comparatively recent No 
race has ever preserved for so long as they have a civilization so com- 
plelcly independent of ail extraneous influences. 

But that is changing now, as His Excrllency will admit, and no man 
can prophesy what that change will bring forA in so enmmous a 
country, with so huge a population, with such immense c^tpoitunities 
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for comnierdal d(»nii»nce, for strat^cal dominance, and for indunrial 
<VHnin?j>oe. All we know is that whatever happens in Quna u bound 
to have a most profound influence on the rest of the world, and we 
ofler to China through His Hvceliency our very best wishes for a 
iKccessful issue out of the momentous events which are occurring diere 
now, and an assurance to him of our andent friendship. 

There is also here to-night a man who probably knows much more 
about China than most Englishmen in the world know. Sir Frederick 
Maze, who it Inspector-General of Chinese Customs. He hat accom¬ 
panied the disdnguished mission to this country which was sent by 
China to our Coronation, and is one of the Chinese Government’s most 
important servants. For the Chinese Customs is not merely a duty¬ 
collecting agency; it lights the Chinese coast and looks after the country’s 
harboun. Moreover, the Customs revenue is the security for China’s 
fordgn loans, ftr Frederick has not by any means had an easy task 
recently, and we are glad to welcome him here to-night 

We have also here Sir Harold MacMichacl, Governor of Tanganyika 
since 1934, who, after a very disdnguished career at the University, 
joined the Sudan Political Service. He is a great Arabic scholar and 
has written valuable books. 

The sdence of aeronautics—which we used to hope would benefit 
the world and now has assumed so threatening an aspea that we 
scarcely dare look up into the skies—is very well represented here by 
Sir Francis Frampton, who is the Director of Civil Aviation now, and 
Lord Sempili, a distinguished member of the original Royal Flying 
Corps, who is now Chairman of the Royal Aeronautical Society. 

I DOW ask you, the members of the Royal Central Atian Society, to 
rise in your places and drink the health of our Guests coupled with the 
names of the Crown Prince of Sa'udi Arabia and His l^cellency the 
Chinese Ambassidor. 

H.R.H. the CaowN Punce or Sa'udi Aaabia spoke in Arabic 

Mr. Mahmood Zada interpreted; His Royal Highness has seen fit 
to cut his speech very short because he was afraid that, talking in 
Arabic, a language which most of you do not understand, he might 
tire you. But during the dinner he told me that he would do so, and 
he explained to me the points which he would like to have dealt widi, 
had he been able to speak to you in English. I shall therefore com¬ 
mence trandating what he said, and what he left unsaid but wished 
to say. 
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HU Royal Highness said that he is very happy indeed to be here 
to-night and to meet you all, and he is very grateful to his lorddiip for 
die very kind words which he said about him and the very kind 
reference to his august father. 

He is also very deeply touched by the sincere felidtations which 
Lord Lloyd has offered to him on his escape from injury in the motor 
accident in which he was involved in Scotland. 

He also wished to thank Sir Philip Chetwode for the very kind 
words he said about him and the very kind reference he made to his 
father. 

With regard to the motor accident he was involved in in Scotland, 
His Royal Highness feels very fortunate indeed to be alive to-night 
and to be with you. He is most grateful to the Committee of the Royal 
Central Asian Society for inviting him here to-night and giving him 
the pleasure of meeting you and saying a few words to you. It gives 
him great pleasure indeed to visit London for the second time. He has 
been very happy to meet his old friends and very happy to make new 
ones. 

He asks, is it not a fact that wherever Arabs and Englishmen meet, 
they feel drawn to each other by feelings of great friendship? 
(Applause.) And he asks again, is it not true that the reason for this 
is the fact that the two nations have $0 many qualities in common, 
notably chivalry, bravery, hospitality, and, last but not least, the love 
of freedom and the fact that both of them value honour far more than 
anything in the world, and more than life itself? 

It is these qualities. His Royal Highness says, that make the friend¬ 
ship of Arabs and Englishmen stand on a very firm foundation; and 
these qualities will continue to draw Arabs and Englishmen together 
into closer ties of friendship and will continue to inspire them with 
mutual respect and admiration. 

It is not to be wondered at. His Royal Highness says, that he feels 
most happy at meeting so many friends to-night, especially as he leaves 
this beautiful and hospitable country next morning. He is very sorry 
indeed to leave, but, of course, one must say good-bye some dme. 

His Royal Highness would like to take tlus opportunity to .jcjncss 
his gratitude to H.M. King George, to His Majesty’s Government and 
to the leading men and women of the country, and indeed to the rank 
and file of the British public, for the great kindness and ho^tality 
which has been shown to him wherever he went during his stay in diis 
country. He wishes His Majesty a long life and a happy reign. He 
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wiihe* the great Bridib people peace and proiperity. And he wiihei 
this worthy Society a brilliant and a distinguished future. 

His Exckii anct the Chinui AsaASSADoa also thanlrnl the President 
and Oiairman for their kind words. “ A Society,” he said, " whidi 
brings together at its hospitable board representatives of the dttituie 
East and the extreme West of the great ointinent of Asia, has its part 
to [^y in bringing light to bear on the problems of that great con¬ 
tinent.’' He said he was very pleased to be present at this gathering. 


SIR AUREL STEIN’S FOURTH SOUTH-PERSIAN 
EXPEDITION 

Sia AvtJSL Stein started on his fourth South-Persian expedition early 
in November, 1935, from Shiraz where his third archaiological tour 
had ended in 1934. Permission for it had been secured from Tehran 
through the kind offices of the late Iranian Minister in London, 
Mirza Hussein Ala, and the British Legation. 

His journey, lasting fourteen months, took him first through the 
Mamasani and Kohgalu hills. There he was able to trace definite 
indications of the ancient route which Alexander is likely to have 
followed on his rapid march from the plains of Susiana to Persepolis. 
Subsequently in the Bukhtiari hills interesting relievo sculptures could 
be examined among other early remains and little-known ground 
surveyed, rather difficult of access at the time. In a small valley south 
of the Kanin river he had the good fortune to discover accidentally 
the site of 3 Parthian shrine. Excavation brought to light from it im¬ 
portant if much damaged remains of Hellenistic bronze sculpture 
besides other intercsing relics. 

His subsequent journey took him, in the course of four months, 
from the great site of Susa up to the Saimarreh valley and through 
Hsh-i-Koh portion of Luristan. Here plenty of prehistoric mounds, 
mainly of chalcohthic times, were traced. Trial excavations made at 
a number of them yielded useful finds in the shape of fine painted 
pottery, etc. 

After a brief halt under the hospitaNe roof of the Bridsfa Consulate 
at Kermanshah he tamed for the summer into the high valleys of 
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Persian Kurdisun. There it became possible at the caves and rock- 
cut haib of Karafto definitely to locate a curious sanctuary referred 
to by Tacitus in connection with a Roman expedition and to secure 
an impression of a Greek inscription naming Herakles as the divinity 
locally worshipped. 

Mounds large and small marking prehistoric scttlemenu were 
found in numbers in the valleys adjoining the main Zagros range on 
the former Turkish border and near Lake Urumiyeh. Burial remains 
of interest were recovered in abundance from those sites where time 
and such labour as was available in that region, badly depopulated 
since the War, permitted of trial excavations. Finally, in the autumn 
he carried out archaeological reconnaissances in the valleys crossed 
by the ancient highway leading down from the plateaux of Media to 
the Mesopotamian plains. Access to the Pusht-i-Koh and the Iran-‘Iraq 
border was barred. But everywhere else he enjoyed the very willing 
and effective assistance of the Iranian authorities. The peace and 
order which the present strong regime has brought to regions suffer¬ 
ing for generations from insecurity and tribal disturbances cannot be 
valued too highly. 



LATINIZATION: A STUDY IN MIDDLE 
EASTERN LANGUAGE REFORM 

Br MAJOR G. E. WHEEI-FR 

Paper read on July 17, 19J7, Sir E, Denison Rom in the Chair. 

T he Arab conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries re- 
suited not only in the widespread propagation of Islam over 
Asia but in the adoption of Arab culture by many different 
peoples. A natural corollary of this was the adoption of the Arabic 
written character by those peoples who, willingly or unwillingly, em¬ 
braced Islam. From the thirteenth century up to 1928 the Arabic 
character, with some modifications, was the accepted character in which 
Persian and Turkish were written, while its use for writing Urdu dates 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century. During the past 
twenty years attempts, some of them successful, have been made to sub¬ 
stitute the Latin alphabet for the Arabic in these languages. The object 
of the present paper is to consider the reasons, implications and desir¬ 
ability of such a change from both cultural and linguistic standpints. 

The phonetics of the Semitic group of languages of which Arabic is 
one differ widely from those of other groups. The most modern, al¬ 
most the only flourishing Semitic language is Arabic, and the Arabic 
character was evolved from Hebrew and Aramaic to suit the apparently 
complicated but in reality highly scientific system of phonetics and 
word-forming of the Arabic language. Before the beginning of the 
Arab conquests the Arabic language had crystallized and the Quran, 
still regarded as the most prfect model of the language, had been writ¬ 
ten. In spite of the extent of Arab conquests and settlements the 
language has changed surprisingly little and even to-day contains 
scarcely more than 500 words of foreign origin. It is not surprising, 
therefitre, to find that die Arabic character, though admirably suited to 
Arabic, is inelastic and does not lend itself at all readily to the tnnscrip- 
don of odier languages. 

A dissertation on the phonetics of Arabic is beyond the scope or 
ability ol the present writer. One remarkable pardcular, however, 
must be mentioned in whkb Arabic differs from other non-Semitic 
languages. Vowels, exx^ in two books, the Quran and the Bible, are 
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hardly ever written at all. In Arabic this is of small importance, for 
the arrangement of the language renders the writing of vowels unneces¬ 
sary. The number of vowel sounds is, moreover, restricted, and estab¬ 
lished vowel sounds are only modified by their proximity to certain 
consonants. In non-Semidc languages, however, Ae writing of vowels 
is usually regarded as imperative, and no people which has evolved its 
written language without the incubus of a foreign conqueror has tried 
to dispense with them. 

In the Arabic alphabet there are 28 letters, no two of which have, in 
Arabic, the same or, to an Arab, even a similar sound. The alphabet 
contains certain groups of letters which to the ears of foreigners sound 
very much alike and, where they occur in borrowed Arabic words, are 
pronounced exactly alike. These are groups containing respectively: 

2 T sounds, 3 S sounds, 4 Z sounds and 2 H sounds. This reduces the 
Arabic alphabet to a range of 21 possible sounds, of which one (‘ain) is 
only found in words of Semitic origin. These 21 sounds have always 
been found insufficient to meet the needs of languages which have 
borrowed them, and those languages have had to introduce new letters 
while retaining all the Arabic letters for the purpose of writing bor¬ 
rowed Arabic words. The Urdu alphabet, for instance, thus contains 
35 letters, of which 6 are redundant and 7 of non-Arabic origin. 

An attempt will now be made to examine the effect of the imposition 
of the Arabic alphabet on the languages already referred to and to de¬ 
scribe the efforts made in the direction of Latinization. Ail three are 
similar in the sense that they all consist of original tongues which were 
weak either from under-development or from other causes and which 
have been embellished with large numbers of words and phrases from 
Arabic. Persian, being the first of the three to assume definite literary 
form in the post-Islamic period, has been the channel through which 
most of the Aralnc word-loans have passed. Many purely Persian 
words are also to be found in Turkish and Urdu. Later, Persian 
began to borrow from Turkish and Afghan Persian from Urdu. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia the written language of 
the Persians was Pahlevi, which bore, however, scarcely any relation » 
the spoken tongue. The effea of the Arab conquest was completely 
to extirpate written Pahlevi and to make the Arabic language for many 
generations the vehicle for all philosophic, scientific and historical 
writings. Eventually, as the effixu of the Arab invasion wore (^, the 
basic Pahlevi reassuicd itself as the written language, but was heavily 
interlarded with Arabic words and phrases and was inevitably wiit&a 
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in the Arabic character. The language thua created formed an ad- 
mtrahle tnHium for one the richen and mon beautiful literaturei in 
the world. For a country separated by religion and ge(^{^y from 
Western Europe, die Persian language of the post-Islamic period 
seemed, indeed, perfectly adequate. Modern science and institutions 
were regarded with an aversion doscly bordering upon contempt 
Education was largely in the hands of religious teachers, and the fact 
that the language was written in Arabic characters, with the phonetics 
of which Persian had little in common, was a matter of profound un¬ 
importance to the Persians. Arabic writing was the writing of the 
Quran; it was good writing. But the wave of nationalist feeling that 
swept over the Middle East after the World War quickly brought other 
ideas into play. What was Arab culture to the Persians, an Aryan 
people? What was Islam but a set of reactionary dogmas? Why 
should they remain a backward oriental nation? They must have rail¬ 
ways, factories, aeroplanes, scientific education. Was the Persian lan¬ 
guage suited to all this and, if not, why not? Naturally, the non-Persian 
element in the language was to blame and it must be eradicated. A 
good deal has been done and is still being done in the way of substitut¬ 
ing purely Persian words (mosdy taken from the Shahnameh) for 
Arabic words. Latinization has been seriously mooted and the expert 
opinion of European orientalists and philologists taken. 

It is sometimes said that this desire for the reform of language is 
due to an effervescence of nationalist feeling rather than a ^nuine feel¬ 
ing of inconvenience caused by the inapplicability of Arabicized Persian 
to modern usage. This argument is often advanced by foreigners, 
whose reasons for disliking modernist movements in Persia are not 
always purely altruistic. Though the real necessity of introducing so 
many new and, to modern ears, slightly uncouth words may be 
doubted, the unsuitability of the Arabic character to modern Persian 
requirements is a matter of far greater certainty. The great hiatus in 
scientific progress in the East has made inevitable the general adoption 
of Western technical terminology. It is almost if not quite impossible 
to transcribe this terminology into the Aralnc character. The result 
seems to be that any Persian who wishn to pursue scientific or tedmiral 
studies must do so in a language other than his own. Quite apart from 
academic objections this is clearly contrary to reasonable nationalist 
aqiiratioos, which mutt ultimateiy aim at technical eduation being a 
home product The linguistic and cultural pros and cons of Latinivn- 
tion have been carefully examined by M. Fatih in a book published in 
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Tehran in 1935 entitled Rah-i-pishraft. This book is said to have the 
backing of the Shah, who, however, with characteristic witdo*n, is 
anxious to consolidate his educational reforms before proceeding to such 
a radical cultural change. 

The cultural (onnection of Arabic with the Turkish language it 
neither so close nor of such long standing as with Persian. Tire Seljuq 
Turks were subjugated and convened to Islam by Qutayba ibn Muslim 
in the early pan of the dghth century. Some of the many dialects of 
the Turkish language were being written in the Arabic character by the 
middle of the tenth century, but Turkish can hardly be said m have 
taken real hold as a written language until the Seljuqs were established 
as rulers of Anatolia. Indeed, the literature and culture of the Seljuqs 
did not attain the height of their development until the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when their power as a state was beginning to decline. At this 
period the court language was Persian, while the language of learning 
was Arabic, but Turkish was beginning to supplant the latter as the 
vehicle of literary composition; a Turkish, however, filled with Arabic 
words and expressions. 

Turkish is an agglutinative language of the Ural-Altaic group. It is 
divided into many branches and dialects, the oldest and simplest of which 
is Jagatai Tartar and the most highly developed Osmanli Turkish. All 
these dialects resemble each other in two important respects—a great rich¬ 
ness of vowel (not diphthongal) sounds and a euphonic system known 
as the rule of harmony. There are eight vowel sounds, four hard— 
viz., a, o, u, y (the last is written as undotted 1 in modern Turkish but 
as y in this pper)—and four corresponding soft sounds—viz., e, b, it, 1. 
In purely Turkish words vowels must either be all hard or all soft; 
they cannot be mixed. In words of foreign origin this rule is applied as 
far as possible. Ail that the Arabic alphabet could do to indicate this 
fundamental principle of the Turkish language was to use a difierent 
kind of r or where those letten were required to iKcompany hard or 
soft vowels. This was of very little use, for a vast number of words 
existed where those letters did not occur and where there was absolutely 
no means of telling whether the prevailing vowelling was hard or soft 
For example, most of the parts of the verbs ” to become " and “ to die " 
were written in exactly the tame way, though vtymolt^cally distinct. 
Thus, the two words wi^itcii to-day as “ olmcdi ” and “ nlmady" wuc, 
in the Arabic script, written exactly the tame, dxni^ thdr meanings, 
“ he did not dk ” and " he did not become,” and their pronunciation 
were widely different. CXher examples are: “guMum” (I lau^hed)and 
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"gdciim '* (I came), both writtea the tame in Aiai^ tcripc; and, even 
more ttriking: “ gel ’'{come), “ giii" (bu^X " W ’’ " («“) 

and “ kil '* (mixQ, which were all written exactly die tame. The efiea 
of this on the language wat die introduction <d more and more Arabic 
wotdt which, by their ditdncQve orthography, tended to prevent am¬ 
biguity. On the other hand, they overk>a>h-<^ an oripnally simple and 
succinct language with pompous words and there was a period when 
official Turkish became alnKm unintelligible to tire Turb themselves. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that after the founding of the Constitu¬ 
tion, projects for Latinization began to be mooted. These ideas were 
first made public during the Young Turk regime and their principal 
supporter was Huseyn Cahit, a prominent writer, grammarian and 
scholar. The proposal was fiercely opposed on three grounds. Pan- 
Islamists maintained that it would cut Turkey away from the rest of 
Islam. The Pan-Turanians argued that it would destroy the unity of 
the Ottoman Turks with the many millions of Turks in Russia who 
used the Arabic script. Finally, it was contended that the classical 
languages of the Turb were Arabic and Persian and that all their 
cultural wealth was treasured in literature in the Arabic script. With 
the repudiation of the Caliphate, the relinquishment of Islam as the 
state religion and the adoption of the Latin character by the Turkish 
speabng peoples of the U.S.S.R. in 1906, the two main objections 
ceasH to have any significance and, in 1928, a phonetic Latin idphabet 
of 28 letters was introduced by law. The simplification of the lan¬ 
guage which has resulted is not only orthographical but syntactical, for 
the introduction of punctuation has induced writers to break up the 
long, unwieldy sentences which were formerly a common feature of 
Turkish. Objectors, both Turbsh and foreign, no doubt still exist, and 
it can hardly be expected that they will disappear or that the Arabic 
character will fall into complete private disuse within the present gener¬ 
ation. That conservatively minded people hesitate to abandon old 
customs does not necessarily imply that those customs are good. 

In rramining the effect of the Arabic script on Urdu a number of 
quite different features f»esent themselves. In Persia and Turkey the 
Arabic character was adopted by peoples of the same race and religion. 
The oonquwns, moreover, did not find in either of those countries any 
firmly cstablidred written character nor a vast number of different 
qxdten languages, many of which used distinctive alphabets. Sanscrit 
and its comrecttH culture was by no means ousted by the Moguls. The 
language most qxdcen round tite Mogul capital was naturally the one 
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which WAS aisimilated by the conquerors, which berwn»' the receptacle 
of vast numbers of Pernan and Arabic words «d which was eventually 
written in the Arabic character. Urdu was not, as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed, merely an invented Ungua franca of the army. It was and is 
a real dialect of Western Hindi, Saur*s^ni Prakrit. The overkvding 
of the written language with Persian and Arabic words was more the 
work of pliant Hindu officials attached to the Mogul courts than the 
result of any systematized influence of the conquerors. Urdu did not 
become consolidated as a written language until the reign of Shahjahan 
(many think very much later) and until recent times it has, like Persian, 
been found adequate for its purpose. In other drcumsunces an im¬ 
portant movement for Latinization might have emerged. The advance, 
however, of modern institutions and education found a ready medium 
in English, which has almost, if not quite, forced Urdu into a secondary 
position as the lingua franca of culture in India. As in the cases of 
Persian and Turkish, Urdu, while sail written in the Arabic character, 
could with difficulty be made the medium for modern scientific educa¬ 
tion, and it has for this purpose been to a great extent supplanted by 
English. 

The Arabic alphabet was grievously inadequate for the exacting de¬ 
mands of Hindi phonetics. When it had added to the available sound 
symbols of Arabic the Persian letters pe, ckim, gaf and the it still re¬ 
quired five other symbols—viz., the hard t, d and r, the final dropped 
ya to give the sound of open e, and the undotted nasal n to represent 
the Hindi “ anuswara " and “ anunasik.” This is not all. Aspiration 
of consonants is a common feature of the Prakrits, which had separate 
and distinct letters for aspirated hard and soft I, d, hard r, b, p, 1 ^, g, ch 
and ;. As aspiration in the same sense is unknown in Arabic it could 
never be perfectly clear whether these letters, when immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Arabic he, were pronounced together or separately in spite 
of the use of the “ butterfly " h to indicate the former. Thus, while 
Urdu, mixed as it was with the words of three languages, needed not 
less than 34* sound symbols, Arabic could only provide ai, and, by 
being borrowed in its entirety, saddled Urdu with 6 phonetically re¬ 
dundant letten. This is without taking into consideration the in¬ 
adequacy of the Arabic characters to express all the Urdu vowd and 
diphthongal sounds. Urdu uses the Arabic glottal stop, hamza (the 
breathing pause necessary between vowels as betwun the Engliih words 

' The exact number of soonds in Urdu is a ddMtaUe matter and depends 
upon whether or not digraphs art r^arded as sqiarate sound sjimbols. 
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"India Office”), to utpiin the Hindi vowel t and lemi-vowd ys in 
wwds like “ hue ” and “ lie.” The proper function of Hamza in these 
words would be to cause a breathing pause between ku and e and 
between U and e, whereas Urdu phonetict require nothing <A the kind. 
One more point—the Arabic character rannot disdnguish between 
"ku”(did)and“kya” (whatf). 

What, it may be asked, of the Sanscrit or Devanagri character which 
has existed in India for coundess antuties and it still widely used by 
Hindus all over the countryf It it suited for the writing of Urdu? 
The aiuwer is that it is admirably suited. It represents what is prob¬ 
ably the most perfect system of phonetics ever known. Besides express¬ 
ing all the Aryan sounds of Persian and Hindi, it can exaedy express all 
the Arabic vowel sounds and all the Arabic consonants (as sounded in 
Urdu) except kha, fa, ghain, qaf and the z sounds, and these are all 
easily expressed by underdotung the Nagri aspirated k> g and p and the 
simple Nagri k and Unfortunately, however, there are many serious 
objections to the universal appiicauon of the Nagri script to Urdu. The 
Arabic script was arbitrarily introduced during the despotic rule of the 
Moguls. The very suggestion that Indian Moslems should now write 
Urdu in Nagri would open up a whole range of problems even to en- 
visualize which is quite outside the scope of this paper. 

Though the widespread use of English has rendered the Latiniza- 
tion of Urdu less imperative than it would otherwise have been, one or 
two important attempts to introduce it have been made. The most im¬ 
portant is the system of “Roman Urdu," which was introduced for the 
Indian ranks of the Army some years ago. Recruited from men having 
a large variety of languages and scripts, it was thought imperative for 
the Army to have a common character which would easily form the 
medium for the important scheme of miliury and general education 
which was set on foot after the last war. Moreover, with the advance 
of military science, it was found necessary during training and in the 
field to use a script which could express technical terminology with 
uniform accuracy. The considerable progress recently made in Army 
education is probably in a large measure due to the introduction of 
Roman Urdu. It must be recognized ffiat the Roman Urdu is not a 
complete phonetic alphabet, for it provides no symbols for the hard t, 
d and r aitd one or two other sounds. It was, however, primarily de¬ 
signed for use by Indians, who are not likely to make mistakes in 
proonnciiticm of a language which they leant principally by ear. For 
foreigners teaming Urdu, the Rom.'tnived alphabet zmm to provide a 
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tar eatier oiedium than Arabic. It is written from left to rig^t, it 
makes provision for vowels and di{^thongs and it cuts out the 6 
phonetically redundant letters. 

The whole question of the degree to which Latinization simplifies 
or complicates the learning of languages now or formerly written in 
the Arabic script requires examination. The following remarks are 
confined to Turkish and Urdu. In general they would also be applic¬ 
able to Persian, but Persian has not yet been Latinized at ail, and anyone 
who wishes to learn the language to-day must still inevitably master 
the Arabic character. The writer recendy heard the theory exprwd 
that while Ladnization was ail very well for those who knew the lan¬ 
guage already, it gravely complicated matters for those learning it for 
the first ume. The reason for this was that the student, if his own 
language were one written in the Ladn character, would be inclmed to 
give his own phonedc values to letters which were the same as those of 
his own tongue. This apparently formidable theory requires closer 
analysis before it can be accepted. It will be generally admitted that 
similarities or dilTcrences among languages must be fixed rather by 
sounj than by sign. That the French ch is pronounced like the English 
sh, and the German ee, j and w like the English ay, y and v are merely a 
few illustrations among thousands of a very common linguisdc phenom¬ 
enon. Another common phenomenon is that one language may con¬ 
tain several sounds unknown to two or three others. Ignoring the finer 
nuances, it may be mendoned that French has no equivalent for the 
English sh, ch and ;; the Modern Greek cannot pronounce without 
difficulty b, i, sh or ch. English itself is very weak in gutturals. There 
is, therefore, nothing new or excepdonal in the fact that oriental lan¬ 
guages have certain sounds which do not occur in the languages with 
which we are most familiar. The Turkish phonedc Ladn alphabet 
gives a8 symbols for all die sounds used in Turkish. Of these sounds 
only two, the nasal g and the hard i (written in Turkidi as undotted i), 
are not found in English, French, German or Italian. Of the remiin- 
ing a6 sounds, x) are found in English and the other two, S and si, in 
Cciinan and are very easily acquired. Without addition of the Peraan 
letters fe, chim, ahe and gaf the Arabic alphabet can only express 30 
of the Turkish sounds. 

In Urdu a greater number of unusual sounds can be found. Ihe 
Arabic sounds of ghain and fo/ (sdll approvintitdy pioDounced in 
Urdu), the hard I, d and r, die hard and s^ M, dA and the a^iirated 

P> t> i cannot be found in die more comnwn European 
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language*. Nor, with the excepdoo of the fint two, can they be found 
in Ar^c, which also lacks p a^ ck and adequate mruit of expressing 
0, at, M, g and nanl «. Indeed, easily to express all the sounds of 
Urdu in any known alphabet (Dcvanagri excepted) is a matter d ex- 
Uerue difHculty, and the solution of this difficulty which seems to 
appeal least to the imaginauon is the use of a character ittseparably 
bound up with a system of phonetics as foreign to Urdu as it is to the 
great majority of the world’s languages. All that can be done with the 
Arabic alphabet to indicate the sounds which it lacks is to add new 
leners by means of dots, a device which can as easily be employed in the 
Ladn alphabet. Aspiradon is unknown in Arabic phonedcs, whereas 
it is common in Aryan languages. Finally, the Arabic method of in- 
dicadng vowels and diphthongs is totally inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mands of Urdu. To all this must be added the collateral diificuldes of 
the initial, medial and final forms of the Arabic characten and the faa 
that they are written from right to left. As in Persian, a foreigner 
wishing to obtain a complete knowledge of written Urdu would have 
to learn the Arabic character to which literature is at present confined, 
but those whose wish or duty it is to learn the language colloquially 
and to read only Romanized Urdu would, it is the belief of the writer, 
do much better to study the language through the medium of a suitably 
ooodified Ladn alphabet 

It may seem to some that the writer has written of Arabic phonedcs 
and orthography in a derogatory way. This is very far from his in¬ 
tention. The Arabic language is one of the noblest and richest in the 
world and its character is admirably suited to it Indeed, this is an 
additional reason for deploring the fact that a totally wrong version of 
Arabic phonedcs has been spread over the East by forcing the Arabic 
alphabet to attempt something which is beyond its power. Anyone 
who, like the present writer, takes up Arabic after studying Persian, 
Turkish and Urdu in the Arabic character will experience the voy 
grTtm difficulty in acquiring the pronunciation of the most important 
of Middle Eastern languages. 

In the pruuit short paper the writer has endeavoured to show that 
the Arabic character is not bound up or even connected with the basic 
phonedu of Persian, Turkish and Urdu, that those languages, while 
written in die Arabic script, can with difficulty be adapted to modern 
reqiurements, and, finally, that, from the poim of view of the foreigner, 
the Ar^ diar»ctrr tends to oonqiltcate and lengthen the process of 
learning diree importam languages. 
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The folbwing it part of the informal diaciuiion which took place at the 
meeting) 

Mr. Phost : The statement that Arabic letters have a fixed value in 
Arabia must be qualified as applying only to Classical Arabic. The 
letter “ Jim,” to take one obvious example, has quite different values in 
dialects of colloquial Arabic. Major Wheeler assented. 

Sir Dsnison Ross : Many in Persia would like the Latinization of 
the alphabet, but the suggestion has fallen to the ground apparently 
because it was not approved by the Shah himself. There is a move¬ 
ment in Persia for the substitution of Persian for Arabic words in 
common use—e.g., for iiAb—Municipal Offices, or for 

Major. 

Sir Denison Ross! The first specimen of written Western Turkish 
dates beck to a.h. 690, the very end of the thirteenth century. Sultan 
Valad, the son of Jalal ud-Din Rumi, made the first attempt to write 
Anatolian Turkish in Arabic characters. 

The Lecturer: For an example of how difficult it was for a 
foreigner to learn to read Turkish, the common wex’d ” do^ ” was 
written indifferently ^/jsor cir>l»=straight. 

Mr. Philby ; As an instance of how difficult the older men find it 
to change over to Romanized spelling, when I was held up at Payas 
while they ascertained whether my car permit was not out of order, a 
telegram came through written in Latin characters. The Customs 
officer’s clerk read it aloud, the Customs officer himself took it down 
in Arabic characters and then only could he understand it. 

Sir Denison Ross : Anyone over 40, first learning the Latin alphabet, 
writes like a child; you cannot develop a formed handwriting after a 
certain age. 

Sir Denison Ross : There is only one example, and of a single ex¬ 
pression, to show that Urdu was used in the reign of Humayun. That 
was a sentence used by Qutb-ul-Alam, one of the Bunkhara Sayyids of 
India, who died in 1543, when he stumbled on a stone and nid, 
“ Loha, lakkar, pathar “ iron, wood, stone." This u one of 

die earliest examples of Hindustani recorded. 

The Lecturer wrote on the board ” Usn^ kyi kiya ” in Hindi and 
Urdu. Mr. Philby and Colonel Eadie, while agreeing that thccicctically 
these two last words should be differentiated in writing, as they are in 
Hin& though not in Urdu, said that in their experience north country 
Muslim Indians pronounced both alike “kiya.” Major Wheder 
dissented. 
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The Lbotuiee, in reply to Sir Deniion Ross: The letter 'Ain CEnnot 
be represented in Devanagri. It is not now pronounced in Urdu. 

Mr. Philby said his Egyptian acquaintances pronounced Arabic in a 
semi^lassical way, except, of course, the letter " Jim.” But since there 
was not one country that pronounced colloquial Arabic in the same 
way as the Quran, Major Wheeler’s proposal might logically be applied 
to Arabic colloquial language also. 

Mr. Hbywobth-Dunne : For instance, the words'* minch,” *' crane ” 
and “ Pasha ” arc so pronounced, although they are written with a “ Ba." 

Sir Denison Ross; And wriring is no key whatever to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the colloquial. 

The Lectueek : I have not referred to them, but Albanian and the 
Turkestan dialects have also been Romanized in recent times. 

Sir Denison Ross : With regard to Turkish, educated people under¬ 
stand the meaning of educated words. They like to play upon two 
words from the same Arabic root, and to feel the force of the original 
meaning. Now in modern Turkish you have no conception that you 
are dealing with an Arabic word when it is in construction. If you 
could drop all Arabic words it would be all very well, but you cannot. 
And while you keep such words as Istiqial, you should keep the Arabic 
writing. Hence I am averse to the modernized spelling there, just as 
I am averse to it in the writing of English. The identity of a word lies 
in its spelling. Turkish dressed as a European tongue will lose the 
force of its historical development, and the sense of the value of the 
Arabic roots must also be lost. 

Mr. Philby : If you lose the spirit of the language you lose every¬ 
thing. You might as well use Esperanto at once. 

Sir Denison Ross : On the other hand, there is no question that the 
new alphabet is much simpler, and is therefore spreading rapdly. 

Mr. HeywoetH'Dunns : You realize the difHculty of the old alphabet 
when applied to Turkish, coming to it from Arabic. Again the bor¬ 
rowing of foreign words has been influenced by the use of the Arabic 
script; Arabic words have been taken into Turkish, not as Latin words 
aepi into English, but luu-hanged, as it were, in the fervour of the 
religious qiiriL 

Sir Denison Ross : The Latin alphabet is well suited to all Turkidi 
words-e.g., “ Kuiturbaqan," the new name for the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, is more easily trandated than the old '' Waziru l-Ma'irif.” 

Mr. Hstwoetr-Dunne*. Even Arabs themselves are not always 
dear about the use of the diflerem letters. The omfusion of u* with 
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u* and of t with o are the conunonest spelling emws in cdloquial 
Arabic, particularly in Northern Africa and Egypt 

Mr. Philby : In Arabia there is a province “ Kharj,” and the legen¬ 
dary explanation of the name is that it was once the Makhraj—granary 
of Arabia; which it was. But this explanation is false etymology. The 
name really comes from “ XAarq ’’—Artesian wdls; the word Makhruq 
—grotto, from the same root, is a common one. Of course, nowadays 
the spelling has become fixed, and it would be wrong to write the 
name of the province otherwise than with a " Jim.” 

Sir Dxnison Ross ; If you are going to introduce the prindple of 
a different letter for every different sound, there are two pronunciations 
of the long a in Arabic. 

Mr. Philby : There are not properly two pronunciadons of the long 
a in the classical Arabic; a following or preceding consonant must alter 
the value of a vowel, but that does not mean that there is any need to 
write a different sign for the vowel on every occasion. The others 
concurred. 

Mr. Philby ; Do I understand that Major Wheeler wishes to modify 
the Roman alphabet and then to apply it to Arabic? 

Major Wheeur said he had no such idea^ the Arabic alphabet was 
eminently suited to the wridng of the Arabic language, but was less 
suited to other languages. 

Sir Denison Ross ; In the case of Turkish and Persian, if they do not 
associate words with their Arabic roots they suffer a cultural loss. 

Mr. Philby : Romanizadon has come to stay in Turkey, but why 
encourage it? You will ruin the spirit of the language. 

Major Wheeler : The loss of the contact with Western culture is a 
greater loss. 

Mr. Heyworth-Dunne : I am against Romanizing, but if you want 
to Romanize, you must get the alphabet first to cover all the various 
sounds, and then choose your letters for each dialect according to 
which sounds it has. 

Mr. Miftah : I am much against Romanizing the Persian language. 
You might do it for current books, but it would be pracdcally impos¬ 
sible to deal with the enormous volume of Perdan literature and its 
vocabulary. 

The language of Tehran it corrupt, perhaps ao per cent of the words 
used are French, but in Qotaz they speak pure Persian. Membm of 
the Iran-i-Juvan Society have the ambition m bring in the use of Rximnn 
characters. I have said to one of my bknds who is a •>.riuber: Why 
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do you want to effect dus change? Is it to bdiiute the learning ol 
how to write? I am sure the child learns to write more quickly in the 
Arabic character, provided, of course, that it be tau^t him according to 
the best modern methods of teaching. Others agreed with this. 

He added: In the current number of Iran-i-Bostan, an eminent 
professm: writes in Persian to prove that he, being a German, learned 
Persian much more rapidly through the medium of the Aralnc script 
than he could have done if it had been written in Roman characters. 

In answer to another question. Sir Dekison Ross said: The history 
of the alphabet is not so very old. All alphabets used in the wtu'id 
to-day come from the one Aramaic original form. There is some un¬ 
certainty as to whether the Aramaic alphabet has or has not an original 
source in Egyptian hieroglyphics, but as far as present knowledge goes 
the development appears to have been from Egyptian hieroglyphics to 
the Phffinician alphabet, then the Aramaic, from which the Hebrew, the 
Arabic and Greek and all other alphabets derived. In the fifth century 
B.C., side by side with the use of cuneiform, the Aramaic alphabet was 
already in use. Aramaic was the lingua franca of trade all over the 
Middle East, and thence its alphabet went to Sogdiana, and you can 
identify it in the Asoka inscriptions. 

Major Wheelii {communicated ); Although most of the members 
who took part in the discussion seem to be opposed to Ladnization, 
their opposidon is, 1 think, on cultural rather than pracdcal grounds. 
I cannot entirely agree with the view that Ladnizadon will destroy the 
languages with which we have been dealing, but, even supposing that 
were true, I still maintain that the pracdcal advanuges of the change 
are so great as to outweigh any possible cultural loss. There u a strong 
feeling in Middle Eastern countries that what they regard as their 
czploitadon by powerful Western states was, in a great measure, due 
to the fact that they themselves were out of touch with modern Western 
ideas and sdendfic methods. One of the reasons for diis many of 
them think to be the archaic nature of their languages and the character 
in which they were written, factors which militated against the de- 
vek^mient of scientific and technical education. There it a numba of 
pec^ who do not want the East or the Middle East to progress. 
These people, who are not likely to be in<*mhers of die Royal Central 
Asian Sodety, resent such progress either because it hits or will hit 
dieir pockets or because they g^inncly think that the simpler Arab 
culture is “ better hr ” Middle Eastern peoples. It is just these ideas 
that irritate Middle Eas&iiii peoples and arouse their su^iicions. Many 
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eduated PertUos aod Turks will confirm this and will tell you that 
objectors to Latinization are either academically minded persons or dis¬ 
gruntled mcrchanu. If Latinization makes Middle Eastern languages 
easier to learn and promotes education and international understand¬ 
ing, then I see good reason why we should encourage it. These things 
cannot be less important than the spirit and history of language. 

In the absence of any precedent, observations about the possible 
effects of Latinization on the spirit or history of Middle Eastern lan¬ 
guages must be largely conjectural. I should like, however, to mention 
one or two points which make me doubtful as to whether Latinization 
will “ destroy ” the languages with which we have been dealing. Mr. 
Heyworth-Dunne has referred to the fact that Arabic words and phrases 
were taken into Persian, Turkish and Urdu unchanged. They have 
remained unchanged partly because of the continued use of the Arabic 
character and partly because the languages which borrowed them hap¬ 
pened to be agglutinative rather than inflectional. The presence of 
vast numbers of unchanged Arabic words and phrases, together with 
the great prestige enjoyed by the language of the Quran, resulted in 
Arabic obtaining a hold on these languages quite different from that 
of Greek and Latin on European ones. While they are written in the 
Arabic character it is impossible properly to understand or write Per¬ 
sian, Turkish or Urdu literature or even newspaper articles without 
a considerable, if not a complete, knowledge of classical Arabic 
grammar. Under the influence of Latinization this feature is fast dis¬ 
appearing from Turkish. The fusing of Arabic masdars with Turkish 
auxiliaries seems to me to be a healthy sign that Arabic is at last being 
put into its proper place as a mere servant or component part of 
Turkish. The Turks and the Persians have re-introduced a number of 
old Turkish and Persian words into their languages (I believe, with 
some others, that they may be overdoing this), but I have not heard of 
them wishing to idxilish such wn-ds as “ hazirlamak *’ and “ fahmidan,” 
which are clearly Arabic in origin. They do not, in fact, envisualize 
die total removal of Arabic from their languages, but rather the lesaen- 
bg of its influence in order » allow them to acquire a national and 
difrinctive character. I believe that the adoption of the Latin or any 
other more or len phonetic alfdiabet is the only way to achieve dils 
and that these languages, so far fixui being desooyed, will eventually 
become as distinctive and developed as Polish and Magyar (to take 
Aryan and Uralic exaitqiles), whidi have never been written in any¬ 
thing but the Latin character. 



MONGOL LIFE AND A JOURNEY TO 
ETSINGOL 

By DR. G6STA MONTF.M. 

Lecture before the Royal Central Aaian Society on May 6,19)7, at the hall of 
the Royal Society of Arts, Sir £. Denuon Ross in the Chair. 

I N the years from 1927 to 1935 wide stretches of Eastern and Central 
Asia were the scene of ramprehensive scientific investigations, 
carried out jointly by Swedes and Chinese. The leader and uniting 
power in all these expeditions, which crossed Inner Mongolia, East 
Turkestan, and Persia, was Dr. Sven Hedin, whose lifelong experience 
and organizing ability were the greatest asset of the undertaking. The 
main tasks of the expeditions were in the spheres of geology, 
paleontology, archeology, geodesy, meteorology, botany, and zoology. 
In the beginning, ethnography was given no prominent place in the 
programme, but in 1929 a Swcdish-American, Mr. V. Bendix of 
Chicago, placed a considerable sum of money at Dr. Hedin's disposal 
for making ethnographical and religious-historical collections and 
studies. The result was that in September, 1929 ,1 was attached to the 
stafi of the expedition and worked in China and Mongolia until die 
close of 193a, except for a short period in 1931 when I visited Sweden 
and the United States. 

During those years I made a number of journeys in Inner Mongolia 
and Jehol, partly to study temples and the Lamaistic cult, pardy to 
obtain ethnographical objects for the collections in Stockholm and 
Chicago. 

Early in August, 1930, the Peking headquarters of the Hedin 
expedition received the first news of the exU'emcly interesting finds 
which the archzologist Police Bergman had made in the Etsingd 
region, in the northernmost part of the province of Kansu. At die 
tame dme Bergman asked that one of hit Chinese collectort, then 
working with us in Peking, should be sent out to Mm, at wdl at cjicain 
materials necessary for pursuing hit scientific work. 

A few mondis previoudy anodier member of the expedition, Mr. 
Sddeihom, had returned from a lUy pf over two years at oar 
605 
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Euingol meteorological ttatkm, and we had been planning a joorne^r 
by car westward! together ever since. The ol^ect was pardy to pve 
roe an opportunity of studying Mongol life in regions not too greatly 
influenced by Chinese culture, and partly to investigate whether that 
pan of the Gobi desen could be traversed by car. An American 
expedition had tried, and failed, K) reach Etsingol through Inner 
Mongolia, but we wanted to attempt other routes. We had therefore 
sent out a camel caravan in May with petrol to be stored at five places 
along our way. 

An opportunity now presented itself of killing two Inrds with one 
stone, and after a shon conference it was decided that Soderbom and 
1 were K> take our Ford, already tested in Mongolia, and endeavour to 
penetrate as far westwards as possible, preferably as far as Etsingol and 
Bergman's camp. In addition to the collector, Chin by name, die party 
included our Mongol chauffeur and mechanic, Dongora, whose 
strength and endurance proved an invaluable asset. 

Mott of my journeys in Mongolia have been made by car, for several 
reasons. Since in general we desired primarily to visit temples situated 
at great ditunces from each other, the use of motor transport meant 
that much time was saved. A car, too, allowed us greater liberty, for 
when camels are used it is, of course, always necessary to take pasture, 
wells, etc., into consideradon. 

In the case of our journey to Etsingol, the fact that a car was to 
be used had a special importance, as it was the first step towards 
invesdgadng the possibility of making an automobile road between 
Northern China and Sinkiang. Dr. Sven Hedin was keenly interested 
in this plan, and was later commissioned by the Chinese Government to 
invesdgate these problems, which he did during a long, dangerous, but 
surcmfiil expedition from China to East Turkestan and back in 1933- 
» 935 - 

There now followed a few days of hurried preparadons. The car 
had to be thoroughly overhaided, tyres and spare parts procured, our 
own equipment completed, and various artklet bou^t for the memben 
of the etqKdidon we were meeting who had been in die field for a 
whole year. 

Pel^g was just awakemng to a new working-day when, on die 
morning of August 15, we left our house and drove the heavily loaded 
car towards the nortb-wcstuii city gates. Until the very last moment 
we had been dianissing our travelling (dans and the possibility of 
realising them, reoeivii^ from Dt. Hrd>n important instnictiaiu far 
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the i'<n»Jben of the ezpeditioB with whom we were to try to get iott 
touch. 

After loiving die capital, the mouatrinf aj^iear like a niggcJ wall 
in the weit. A few hmirs’ driving bring ut to the town of Nankou, 
and we are now at the foot of the pass and at the beginning of our 
difficulties. It it not easy to dncribe the toad that leads up through 
the mountains to the first large plateau. It it really too kind to honour 
it with the dde of "road.” Heaps of stones and badly laid steps 
alternate with gravel walls, and in places small rivulets sedt their way 
in tlM middle the road itsdf. 

We are on classic ground, the ancient caravan route between Peking 
and Mongolia. Before the railway to Kalgan was built, all of the 
enormous quandey of commercial traffic was carried by camels, which 
climbed up and down the pass in endless strings. Everywhere on the 
mountain-tops we see ruins from bygone dmes, watch-towm and walls. 
We can understand that the Chinese of later days felt compelled to 
resort to giants and heavenly powers to explain the origin of these vast 
constructions. At Chuyungkuan we had to stop for a moment to 
admire the great gateway, which is said to have been built in memory 
of an unsuccessful attempt by Chingiz Khan to break through the 
chain of guards and conquer the plain to the south. The gateway 
bears inscriptions in six languages; Chinese, Mongol, Uigur, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, and Hsi-hsia. 

At Pataling we make a short stop to climb the gate-tower and view 
the magnificent walls along the crest of the mountains. Here furious 
batdes have been fought between Mongols and Chinese, and Dongora 
has much to tell of the dmes when his people conquered and ruled the 
southern plains. 

North of the pass the landscape differs gready from the Chihli 
plain. It is already drier and sandier, trees becoming scarcer. The 
country is densely populated, however, and there are several important 
towns Nirroundcd by old, high wails. A fairly large river runs ^ough 
the cmmtry, and the water is carefully unliv »4 ioc irrigation purposes, 
there being <~>na|s and extenave terraces giving the land, as dsewbere 
in Nmth Chinn, a peculiar, streaked appearance. At the town of Hwai- 
iaihsien we cross an aiKient and beautiful stone bridge, which was said 
to be on the ptnnt of odlapdng more dian a hundred years ago by 
die Russian exjdorer Timkowdd. It has scarcely improved in die 
meantime, and we let Soderbom run die risk of crossiiig it in die car 
akme; one man drowned would be quite enoughl But there it no 
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miihap, and we non pitch our camp for the night in the little town 
of Hsinpaoan. 

Veiy ihortly after breaking up the following morning we drive 
through a small Chinese village, whose inhabitants show signs of 
happy anddpation when they see us passing. “ You may be sure that 
there is some unplesrant sand ahead of us,” said Soderbom, and he is 
right Soon the road runs close to the rrilway bank on one side, while 
the river is on the other, certainly quite shallow, but with a bed so soft 
as to make it absolutely impassable. Drift sand has accumulated along 
the high bank and covers the road. We make a frantic attempt to 
force the obstacle, but stick after about ten metres; the car sinks up to 
the axles in the sand. At this moment the entire male population of 
the village appears, determined to exploit the opportunity to get as 
much as possible of the silly foreigners’ money. A heated discussion 
ensues; we refuse to pay the outrageous price demanded. The Chinese 
calmly sit down on the railway bank and accompany our fruitless efforts 
with suitable remarks. The bargaining starts afresh, and after an 
animated quanel we finally agree to pay them ten dollars for pushing 
the car over the crest of the drift. About thirty men set to with might 
and main and in a few minutes the job is done. The passage is veif 
dangerous, for if the sand should give way the car would slide sideways 
and fall down into the clay river-bed a few metres below. 

1 duly pull out a Peking ten-dollar bill, but that is no good at ail; 
the villagers wanted a more shiny kind of money. Then Dongora 
produces seven silver dollars, which suit them better, for there is little 
confidence in paper currencies. In a few seconds the whole band is 
fighting for the spoils. 

In the afternoon we reach Kalgan and all formalities are immo- 
diately complied with, so that we can leave Cluna proper behind us the 
next morning. 

The sun is not high in the sky when we leave the toll-gate 
Kalgan. Hie road twists along between innumerable grave-mounds, 
miniature pagodas, and stone arches, all bearing wimess to the vicinity 
of the town. Now and then we ditnppar into deep ravii^ where the 
road runs between light-brown sand wails. From the peaks of die 
mountains the old watch-towers guard the valley, through which the 
Mongols in andeot times made their invasions. In a few phre* we 
pass entire villages built into the sand wails, sometime* with only the 
portal viriNe from the outside. They give an impression of cave 
dwdlings and prchisioty. 
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The car carrie* lu rapidly upwards, and ahnost without noticing 
the iwcent we reach the top of the first p'li. At the sununit, above the 
most difficult passage, there is a little Chinese temple where the way¬ 
farers make their offerings in order that the powers may be kind to 
them on their journey along the dangerous precipices. Now we are 
soon up on the uble-land. Tlte first obo, a cairn with a bundle of rods 
on which there ate small praycr-Aags, appears on a mountain-top, a 
sure sign that we are really approaching the land of the Lamaistic 
church. We have long been in old Mongol territory, but there still 
remain a few miles to the northern boundary'of the present Chinese 
setdements. 

Without regret we turn our backs on the small Chinese frontier 
town of Changpcihsien, resembling a colonists’ camp more than any¬ 
thing else. North of the town we drive through an extensive area laid 
under the plough by the Chinese in the last few decades. Dotted 
throughout the enormous plain there are grey villages between fields 
and as yet untilled patches of the original steppe. It is easy to realize 
what a lovely country this must have been for grazing the Mongols’ 
herds. Might being right, the Chinese take the soil, and the Mongol 
pastures are ever decreasing. 

But soon the real Mongolia lies before us, slighdy unduladng plains, 
gendy rounded hills; not a single tree obscures the view of the moun¬ 
tain ranges fading away on the horizon. We are already meedng small 
camel caravans icscortcd by picturesque Mongols and rows of the 
ancient salt-laden ox-carts, whose wheels are a compromise between a 
square and a circle. 

We are now in Chahar, a country that already in the period of the 
emperors held a special position, for it was divided into numerous 
small provinces, whose task it was to take care of the imperial herds. 
We thus hear of horse provinces, sheep provinces, camel provinces. 
Quite fine droves of horses are still leea roaming at large on the 
plains the whole year round. This division into provinces is said 
to depend upon the fact that in the sixteenth century the Chahar 
Mongols started a revolt which was suppressed, it was then that the 
native princes lost their power. 

A Mongol catdies his horse with a leather kx^ on a pole. He rides 
into the herd and throws the loop over the head of the vnimsJ wanted, 
which imipediateiy sets off in an endeavour m regain its liberty. The 
rider’s mount is eqiedvJly trained, and it generally takes but a few 
minutes to catch the horK and make it submissive. 
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In Chalw there is a strong Chinese influence, and the position of 
the Mongols has been steadily and contiderably impaired. Nowadays 
the pastures are too small, and the people are becoming slowly but surely 
impoverished. Chinese custonu and habits are being introduced. But 
generally the women still wear their old head-ornaments. The Mongols 
invest a very considerable part of their property in these jewels. Heavy 
silver ear-rings with large red corals make a suitable frame for the 
women’s somewhat coarse features and dark complexion. The 
ornaments carried by women are of different types in the different parts 
of Inner Mongolia. Very often we see women with whole networks 
of coral-beads down their backs, wide silver frames enclosiDg their 
faces. 

Before definitely turning our steps westwards we made a few 
excursions in the neighbourhood. One night—it was pouring with 
rain—we drove completely astray on the steppe, and in the dark we 
found ourselves landed in marshy ground. As usual we were lucky, 
for not far off we discovered a camp fire, belonging to some horse 
drovers at a well. The horses made a fine sight when they were 
driven to the water the following morning. All ages, sizes, and colours 
were represented, and the Mongols had their hands full keeping the 
horses in order and calming those suffering from bad morning tempers. 
When the engine was suddenly suited, the whole drove of horses 
galloped headlong a few hundred yards, stopped dead and turned. It 
is, by the way, interesting to note how the various domestic animals 
react on the approach of a motor-car. Donkeys and mules run along¬ 
side as long as they can, horses rush in front on the road itself, but 
bulls display real courage and come in a body straight towards the car, 
cows and calves following at a disunce. 

We soon left Chahar and travelled northwards through the kingdom 
of Sunit. Excluding Chahar with its special constitution. Inner 
Mongolia is divided into a large number of small, rather independent 
tributary sutes, of course under the dominion of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, but in which the native princes are in charge and govern without 
any great inteifoLdcc. They have their own troops for protection 
against the bands of n^ibers, and they levy t'xcs from their sul^ects. 
Using a Chinese word for a tributary king, they are called uvng. 

The sMMg of West Sunit, known by his Chinese name of Teh 
Wang, may be consi<k<Ld to be the most infliKntial and mteliigent of 
the Moi^ pciocet. He has a small, excellent army, keeps a number 
of cars, and is greatly imacoed in pditics. It is said that he is playii^ 
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a high game at present, and it at the head of the indq>endence move¬ 
ment that has lately caused to much disquiet in Inner Mongolia. 

An enormous plain spreads towards the west when we have left 
the Sunit tvong's residence. It b an enchanting scene. On the horizon 
there is a glimpse of ethereal mountains, on the steppe there graze 
thousands of antelopes, which, making high capers, try to race the car. 

A few hours’ rapid journey carried us to the land of the Durbet 
wang, a rather eiUcnsive and rich country. It was intcndonally that 
we selected a route not touching his residence, for a visit to the jolly 
Wang may easily mean a few days’ delay, Mongol hospitality being 
rather strenuous at times. The large provincial temple of Shara Muren 
Sume, “ the temple on the yellow river," offers a magnificent view. 
There are about ten white temples that lie spread on the mountain-side, 
surrounded by stupas, flag-staffs, and bell-towers. The gilding of the 
shields and the holy symbols to chase away the demons reflects the 
sunshine; it is a barbaric beauty, but a beauty well suited to the country 
and the people. 

The following night was also spent with the car in a little bog, 
which we did not notice in the twilight. On the whole it was often 
our fate during this long trip to get into our sleeping-bags at night 
without knowing whether it would be pssible to get the car started 
again the following morning. But in daylight everything is easier, and 
we shortly arrived at a little Chinese station, Changshuntai, just south 
of the wang- 6 om of Darkhanbel, where were stationed some of the 
camels of the expedition, and where a small caravan was to be fitted 
out to transport stores to our comrades in Kansu. Consequently we had 
to make a detour up through Darkhanbel. If the weather b fine I 
cannot imagine any more agreeable way of travelling than to drive 
about the steppes in this part of Mongolia. Roads are good to have 
when they are there, but otherwise there is no difficulty in driving 
straight across the grassy plains. 

We stayed the night with the duke, the greatest man in the country 
after the u/ang-, our host was absent, however. It b not difficult to see 
that we are the vbiiors of a wealthy man. The camp u large, and 
foremost among the tents b a temple-tent, where the house-priests per¬ 
form the daily rites prescribed. The living tenu are splendidly adorned 
with painted cabinets and small tables, and the rugs are fine and white. 

We also paid a formal vint to our old friend the Wang. He was an 
elderly, bigoted gentleman, who spent very much eff hb time turning 
hb prayer-wheel- The palare with its templet and tmtt it surrounded 
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by a high wall, and on a neighbouring hill there is a simtloriy walled 
fortification. The daily life of a Mongol prince is characterized by 
great simplicity. The princess and her daughter are as simple in 
appearance as any other Mongol women, but when photos are to be 
taken all the finery appears. Dresses of heavy brocade are put on, 
heavy, beautifully worked gilded silver jewellery, with precious corals, 
adorn head and bosom, and the general appearance grows self-consdous 
and dignified. 

Now the time had come to leave Changshuntai for untravelled roads. 
So far we had been traversing regions well known to us from previous 
journeys. The final preparations had, as usual, uken a lot of time, but 
at last everything was in order. The caravan, led by our old servant, 
Miiren, was to follow behind slowly. 

I shall avail myself of this opportunity to introduce the members 
of the expedition: Chin, the Chinese collector, who was to be 
escorted to Dr. Bergman; Dongora, our Mongol mechanic; Maren, one 
of the faithful servants of the expedition, who was to lead the camel 
caravan; George Soderbom, and myself. As always, the equipment 
was as scanty as possible. It consisted of four boxes of petrol, to take 
us to Unin Ussu, where was our first dep6t, sleeping-bags of sheep¬ 
skin, some extra clothes, presents to Mongol chiefs and friends, etc. A 
troublesome and bulky object was a sewing-machine, which was to be 
presented to the Queen of Etsingol. The fact was that she had informed 
Soderbom of her lively desire for such a contrivance. On the other 
hand, we carried but an inconsiderable amount of provisions. Brick-tea 
and coffee were the most important, and a little dried fruit and flour. 
We counted upon being able to buy what we wanted on the way. 
That had always been possible on previous journeys. For the banquet 
to be held if we succ»^ed in finding Bergman, we had included a few 
tins of preserves and a bottle of champagne. 

After a few hours* journey there rose before us the curved roofs of 
B*limiao, the chief temple in Darkhanbel. The greater part was rebuilt 
twenty years ago and has not yet the patina of age to soften its barbaric 
splendour. B<‘lim<ao is a very important place, a junction for the great 
caravan roads between China and East Turkesun. On several occa¬ 
sions the tetn| 4 e has been the residence of die Pandien * -m* when he 
stayed in Mongolia. Not many months ago there was a battle here 
between Chinese and Mongol ferces, when it is stated diateven bondiert 
were in action. 

A diort distance farther on there is a rivulet, which for me and die • 
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car ivpiuented the boundary of our previout trips westwards. There 
is cauinly a special fascination in entering a country where every 
mile brings something new, new scenery and possibilities of new 
experiences. 

Next morning the lovely sunshine of the previous days had changed 
to rain, and it was so cold that we had to get into our furs. Sudtkidy 
we caught sight of a little blue tent of the kind used by the Mongols 
when on long journeys. It was found to house old acquaintances, the 
Ordos Mongol Wu Sheng and his wife, who ^d been down to Wu 
Ttu Shan, a place of pilgrimage in Shansi, to worship, and who were 
now returning to Etsingoi. The husband was very ill, and it was 
therefore decided that he was to ride with us, an advantageous arrange¬ 
ment for both parties. His journey was made more comfortable while 
we got a guide. His wife and the camels were to join our caravan, 
which could be expected in a few days. 

The farther west we penetrate, the less do we see of the road; the 
ruts disappear entirely and are replaced by a narrow camel-path. The 
whitened camel skeletons grow in number. The scenery changes 
rapidly, the dense grass steppes vanish, the ground is bare, or there are 
but thorny bushes or sparse stiff blades of grass. It is a foretaste of 
the real desert. At Unin Ussu, where we had one of our stocks of 
petrol, they gave us to understand that our plan to reach Etsingoi by 
car was doomed to failure. There was only one possibility, and that 
was to drive northwards and then through Outer Mongolia westwards. 
That proposal did not suit us at all; we had no inclination whatsoever to 
be taken prisoners by the frontier guards of the Republic, to lose our 
car and property, and to be taken to Urga to enjoy the Spartan Soviet 
hospitality for an indefinite period. When we had got so far there 
could be no talk of giving up until it was an absolute necessity. 

Here we were at the entrance to the orange-coloured kingdom of 
the sand. The first dry river-bed, painted very black in«Wd at Unin 
Ussu, was crossed without any other mishap but that one of the hind- 
wheels came loose and went on a trip of its own. Shortly afterwards 
we arrived at a nopNe ancient oonmoiction, one of die ramparts that 
fm centuries constituted the bo>indaiy of the Chinese Empire for the 
barbarians of the north. In East Mongolia, in Dutbet, Sunit, and 
Ch-ihsr we had seen parts of this defence system, the exploration of 
which held a prominent place in Fcdke Bergman's prognmine. This 
earthen wall was of value to us, for now we drove on top of it, now 
alongside, whae the sand had Mown away. 
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Of coune die car got stuck repeatedly, but with combined efiorts 
and with the aid of our so-called “ last resorts,” we always got through. 
These latter, invented by Soderbom, consisted of belts of double canvas, 
about one foot wide, in which were sewn strong sticks of hardwood at 
regular intervals. When the wheels got stuck, the sand in front of 
them was removed, the canvas belts then being inserted so that the 
wheels could gnp. At times we had to work in that manner for hours 
on end to progress a few hundred yards. Without our canvas belts it 
would certainly have been impossible to accomplish the trip. 

When night arrived we were landed in a small valley with sand 
slopes on cither side. Vain attempts had exhausted us as well as the 
car; it had long been dark. Our water supply allowed of a cup of tea, 
but then the only thing to do was to turn in and hope for better things 
in the morning. Even though the days in the desert were hot enough, 
the nights were so chilly that sleeping-bags and furs were indispensable. 

It would be impossible to describe the journey in deuil day by day. 
From early mormng till late at mght we struggled with the sand, 
which, however, fortunately alternated with solid ground or grass 
steppes. We were now in Oondurgun, the country of the Orot 
Mongols. They appeared to be wealthy and had fine tents. The 
women wear their hau coded in two short, ught plaits behind the ears. 
The legendary explanation of this custom is that the Orot Mongols 
were in charge of the enormous herds of Chingiz Khan, and the women 
were compelled to cod their hair m this manner so that it should not 
hang down in the imlk. Anyone with any knowledge of Mongol 
cleanliness undoubtedly will be surprised to hear of such a distinct 
feeling for hygiene. 

Our journey continued through desert sand, aaoss steep mountains, 
along deep preapices, and through narrow gorges. On one occasion 
all our equipment had to be unloaded and transported on camels a 
longish distance. We had feared that we should be compelled to retrace 
our stq», but in the eveiung we discovered a dry river-bed whidi, 
dxHigh filled with loose sand, gave us a faint hope of ^ttmg throu^ 
the wide belt of dunes obstrucung our passage. All equipment was 
unloaded and Soderbom sat down at the wheel, and he almost s>)cceedrd 
in reaching the opposite side before the engine failed. After that die 
only dung to do was to hire some camels from a caravan, luckily in the 
vicinity, and transport the luggage aa-ocs the nnd. 

The fardser we penetrated westwards, the nxm trouldesome did the 
ground beeonie. All the time the sand caur*d us heavy wcuk and lost 
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of time, but another source of trouble was found in the sharp desert 
bushes which cut our tyics to pieces. It was a hopeless task trying 
to evade them; often they were but a few inches high, but in spite 
of that, hard and sharp enough to cause punctures. In the glowing 
heat of the desert, Dongora was obliged repeatedly to mend tlK inner 
tubes, which at last consisted almost solely of patches. 

We were now travelling the whole rime very dose to the boundary 
of Outer Mongolia, along a caravan path which is really used by the 
Etsingol Mongols only. For miles it disappeared enrirely, but we 
knew its main direction. The mountains afforded good landmarks. 
The Mongol veneration for curiously shaped rocks and mountains and 
their oAo<ult are certainly rdics of an andent stone-worship. The 
names of the holy mountains should never be mentioned when in the 
vidnity, and Wu-sheng attributed the three punctures that we had at 
Panti Tologai to the fact that we fordgners had disrespectfully men¬ 
tioned the name several rimes when approaching the mountain. This 
name-taboo finds several other expressions with the Mongols. When 
selecting place-names there would sometimes seem to be an indination 
to choose expressions contrasting to what is characteristic of the place. 
For instance, the locality of one of the Swedish missionary stations in 
East Mongolia is called Hallong Ussu—i.e., the hot spring. The fact is 
that the water there is uncommonly cold. Another place, where there is 
a small take with white water, is called Khara Ussu—the black 
water. Nor should a Mongol pronounce his mother’s name, it is 
taboo. 

The most strenuous part of the journey took us through an cnrirdy 
sterile region, in which the camel caravans have to march for seven 
days without any possibility of renewing thdr water supply. The 
ground, especially in the vicinity of Apter and Ingun, is partly dark 
red, and the sand very loose. Our numerous finds of stone-age imple¬ 
ments indicate that the climate was once different. Shore-lines of a 
dry lake could be discerned. 

Due to a mistake, we had brought but a limited supply of water. 
In the afternoon we had muddled our way to about the middle of the 
and realized that we diould be compelled to get hold of some 
taorc wattr to get through. We drove northwards towards a hill where 
a few meagre bushes could be seen, but when we got there <Kir car 
stopped and could not be persntded to budge. We were in no happy 
frame d mind. If the car could not be started again our posidon 
might become rather disagrccaUe. Our water was finished, the heat 
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was fuSocadng, and we had no idea how many nules it was to the 
next well. We walked each in a different direction to look for water, 
without really hoping for success, but we were not in a sociable 
mood. One after the other returned downcast, only Dongora was 
missing. Just as the sun was setting he came wandering in with two 
heavy vessels filled with water. He had walked in a north-westerly 
direction and was already thinking of returning when he caught sight 
of a small, poor •jurt. He hurried there, saw that there was a well, 
and soon found the owner of the tent, an old lama, who with great 
surpriK enquired how he had got there. Dongora told him of our 
predicament, and said that we simply must have water. The lama 
promised him help, but told him to hurry up and disappear as quickly 
as possible. “ This is in the territory of Outer Mongolia, and we shaU 
both have to pay dearly if the frontier guards surprise us.” It wasn’t 
necessary for him to say that twice; Dongora hastened back to the car 
with the precious supply of water. That night there were orgies of tea¬ 
drinking in our camp. 

During the night we examined the engine with the aid of the head¬ 
lights; the fault was found, and at dawn we retired from the border. 

The remainder of the journey was very much the same. Hot, 
laborious days, chilly nights affording longed-for rest. We certainly felt 
ourselves to be the conquerors of the desert when, in the morning of the 
twelfth day after our departure from Darkhanbel, we at long last saw 
the green trees of Etsingol like a mirage on the horizon. It did not take 
us long to get there, and soon we also found a practicable road between 
the sand-dunes, which appear as a wall separating the oasis from the 
desert. 

The first and most difficult part of our task was accomplished now 
that we had arrived at our field of work; now the thing to do was to 
get into touch with our fellows and start the ethnographical studies 
and coUectioo work. 

As will be seen from die map, die Etangol river has its sources in 
the mountain regions of Northern Kansu, and flows towards die ixirth 
and north-east through the desert; it then branches, finally to discharge 
itself into the two lakes S(^ Nor and Gaschun Not, the lattOT being 
surrounded by impenetrable marshes. In our days the northern part tff 
the baan is inhaHted solely by Mongds, the Chinese setdements being 
in the south, sqarated from dx Mongol r^ion by a considerable iinin- 
halnied desert region. Wlxn arriving from the desert, Etsingol lodes 
like paradise. Hi^ pc^ilars form narrow forest bdts along the foanches 
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of the river, the rvnri-duoes are dad with tamarisk dirubs, the g»ss» 
luxuriaoL Since the end of the eighteenth century the country has 
belonged to a branch ol the large Torgpt tribe, which during the time 
of the emperor Ch’ien Lung returned to China from their exile on 
the Volga. The Torgott are the political power and their Wang is the 
sovereign of the country, but on the river there are also living about the 
ssme number of Mongols of other tribes. A boundary stone from the 
time of the emperor Ch’ien Lung divides the Mongol region from that 
of the Chinese. It was raised in the fifth month of the fifty-second year 
in the rdgn of the emperor Ch’ien Lung (1787). 

After a few days’ rest our Ford was again loaded for a long trip, 
for we had to escort Chin, the Chinese collector, down to the town 
Maomu, as soon as possible, and thence he was to cart various things to 
our friends at Suchow, where it ought to be possible for him to obtain 
information regarding Bergman’s whereabouts. At that time we en¬ 
countered no real difficulties in crossing the rivers, which were almost 
dry. The faa is that during the summer the water is made use of by 
the Chinese for irrigation purposes along the upper reaches of the river. 
In September the flood-gates are closed and the water is allowed to fill 
the beds. Consequendy we had a lot of trouble later when crossing the 
branches of the river at Etsingol. 

After a journey lasting three days we arrived safely at Yingpan, a 
village opposite the town of Maomu. It is always curious to see two so 
diHercnt cultures existing in the dose vidnity of each other, the liberty- 
loving Mongols whose whole existence is founded on catde-rcaring, and 
the Chinese with their pronounced agricultural mode of life. 

The stay at Maomu was a short one. As soon as our mail had been 
despatched and the transport to Suchow arranged we again turned 
northwards. 

Already prior to our arrival at Etsingol from the east, we had heard 
of there being a great commotion among the Mongols on the river on 
account of a Mohammedan robber band from Kansu having found 
it pnrfit'Me to move its qierationt thither. From the very first 
moment we were overwhelmed with requests m uke pan in the anti¬ 
cipated war against the tvigands. There it an almost complete lack of 
modern arms amongst the Mongols, and the pc^wlation being to sparse 
makes it difficnit to keep a good guard. Soderbmn stood of old in good 
repute as a bandit-hunter, and his arrival was thus greeted with great 
joy. But there never occurred any real battle, the brigands aj^endy 
feaiii^ serious retis>nnce, and they iCbwAttd slowly eastwards without 
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having caused any great damage. But when on onr way home from 
Yingpan, there occurred an amusing episode. We were driving at top 
speed in an endeavour to force the difficult desert belt at Harmdcda, 
when Dongora suddenly claimed that he could hear voice* and the 
tramp of horses behind the sand-dunes along the road. Just then the 
car stuck in the sand and stopped peacefully. We all jumped out, got 
hold of guns and pistols, and prepared ourselves to sell our lives dearly. 
Nothing was heard, there ensued a painful silence. At last we lost 
patience, and Soderbom called out in Chinese that we were foreigners, 
and that they would be given a warm reception if they dared to attack us. 
Now there was a bustle on the other side of the sand, and we learnt that 
the supposed brigands were Chinese customs officers, who, fearing an 
attack by the brigands, had fled southwards. 

On our return to the Mongol region we could at long last begin to 
devote our time to what Soderbom and I were especially interested in, 
studies of the customs and habits of the people. During six weeks we 
visited a number of different camps and collected a great number of 
objects for the ethnographical museum. First and foremost we bestowed 
our attention on theXorgots and their culture. 

The car had been very badly worn on the journey from Peking to 
Etsingol, in spite of the distance being no more than about 1,533 km. 
So we resorted to the conveyances of the country, camels and horses. 

Since his previous stay of two years at Etsingol, Soderbom, of 
course, had many old friends, and this was of great value to us. We 
could go to a camp and stay there for several days on end, accompany 
the Mongols in their work, and partake in their feasts. The Mongka 
family had just started felt-making. In line with the usage throughout 
the world to " share in the work,” a number of neighbours had gathered 
to assist the Mongkas, and there was singing and rejoicing. First the 
matted fleece is thoroughly beaten with sticks to make it even and easily 
distributable. This work is done in a special yurt without roof fclts. 
Then the actual felt-making begins in a temporary wind-shelter. On an 
old blanket placed on top of a bed of straw the wool is carefully ^ead 
out, making an even layer; it is then sprinkled with warm water and is 
rolled together with the old Uanket outside. And now begins the heavy 
work of kneading foe tightly bound bale At many as there is room 
for take their places besitfo each other behind the blanket and rdl it 
slowly backwards and forwards. The ropes are then removed, and foe 
blanket is repeatedly stretched and finally spread out to dry. Afta 
several days’ work all foe wool is used up, and foe host then arrange* a 
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feast (or all those that have done their Ut; a sheep is killed, the mdk- 
wine flows, there is singing and talking, and later diey will all meet 
again at another camp to go through the same programme. 

We ^nt a few days with die richest man on die river, a talkative, 
blind old man, whose horses and camels can be counted by the hundred. 
There was constant life and busde, visitors coming and departing, and 
the tea-ketde was on all day long. We had an excellent opportunity of 
studying their customs. The daughter-in-law had an ottroiiiely pretty 
voice, and we could record Torgot tunes on-our all too poor phono¬ 
graph. The way the women do their hair is typical of the Torgots at 
Etsingol. In addition to their own hair they have a plait of false hair, 
which is dipped in linseed oil and pressed flat. The effect when ready 
recalls somewhat the enormous wigs worn by the women in Outer 
Mongolia. The ends of the plaits are inserted in long, narrow cloth 
bags. This mode of hair-dressing is compulsory for married women. 
Often the women lack sufficient hair to achieve the head-dress 
demanded by custom and by law. They are then compelled to make 
use of false hair, from time to time removing their plaits and dipping 
them in linseed oil to make them smooth and pliable. 

As already mentioned, the whole existence of the Mongols is based 
on cattle-rearing. It is principally the men’s task to look after the 
uttle, while the women are in charge of the cooking. Prom the 
milk of the sheep, goats, cows, and camels they prepare butter and 
cheese, and wine for the feasts. They always take milk in their tea, 
and they consume unbehevable quantities of that beverage. Meat is 
the other important component of their food, and the greatest honour 
a Mongol can show a guest is to have a sheep killed for his sake. As 
all killing is a crime aaording to the Buddhistic creed, and no lama 
can thus assist in the killing, it may be rather difficult to get hold of a 
layman, a so-called “ black man,” willing to do the job. And shooting 
cannot be said to be of any importance for the housekeeping. The 
ancient guns with rests are neither convenient nor easy to handle. 

The Mongols buy many of their provisions from the Chinese. Flour 
and millet must be procured from the south, likewise all material for 
clMhing. Ev«y Mongol can spin thread of camel-wod, but then is 
no weaving. Cotton materials for everyday cbthes and silk f(x dresses 
used on fbtive occarions are bought from China. 

The climate is typically continental, with hot summers and bitterly 
odd winters. The adaptability and ingenuity of man has citated an 
iiVal dwdling for Central Aria, the yurt It affords p>otection against 
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the cold in winter and against the heat b summer, it withstands the 
storms, and it is easy to transport from place to place. The circular 
wall is divided in sections, which can be pressed together like an 
accordion and tied to the pack saddle or on the 0E<art. With the aid of 
ropes they are bound together agab when the site of the new (rmp 
has been selected. The roof is supported by a number of dun socks, 
which are fastened to a wide ring of wood at the top, an opening being 
left for the smoke to escape through. The heavy felt rugs, the making 
d which we have just studied, are impervious to the wind. 

In spite of the total population at Etsingol bdng barely more than 
a thousand persons, there are two temples, or monasteries radier, with 
a mtal of a few hundred monks of all ages. However, many of them 
spend a certain part of the year at their homes, taking part in the work. 
We paid several visits to the western temple, and were received with 
great kindness and helpfulness. The monastery is situated at a spot 
full of thickets between two branches of the river. All around are the 
tents of the lamas, for, especially in summer, they prefer living in the 
customary Mongol manner to crowding in the small houses surround¬ 
ing the temple halls. The Labrang, the large oratory, is unpretentious 
compared with those of the large monasteries b the eastern part of the 
country. One of the reasons for our being received with so much kind¬ 
ness was that earlier in the year we had met the representative of the 
Torgots at Peking, and had assisted him to order and de^atch the large 
new image of Avalokite^vara or Ariabolo, which we now had the 
pleasure of seeing consecrated and in its right place. 

Similar to all other monasteries of any consequence, this one also had 
its gegen, a “ living god,” as the name is generally translated, though 
not quite correctly. He was an btelligent man, but—and that u quite 
natural—a very spoilt gentleman, greatly interested b the outside 
world and dreaming of a trip to Europe. 

The lamas at the monastery usually have thdr own catde and 
consequently a certab income, but every day they receive fioiu the 
monartery a little bag of roaMed fbur. This roasted flour, tsamba, is 
then mixed with tea and butter, making a sdid dough. It doesn’t 
really taste bad, although there is usually an admixture of camd fleece 
and goat-hair. 

We paid a few visits to the Wang of Etsingol. He is a serious roan, 
departing himrclf with a dignified air and suave manners. Like the 
other Mongob on the riva, he lives b tents, though he hat Kune houses, 
(00. The residence is modest. In additioo to the yurt for the tvtng 
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hfliily, there are a few tents for the officials, for guests, prisoners, etc. 
The tem[^ close by the residence is rather a large one, however, with 
icvtral bouses constructed in a mixture of Chinese and Tibetan styles. In 
the open place in front of the oratory rdtgious dances are performed on 
feast-days. The interior is lavishly and beautifully decorated with red 
columns, adorned with dragons, and with quantities of paintings and 
silk hangings. 

The Tibetan gegen here was another interesting acquaintance. He 
it a wealthy man with large herds of line camels. He received us with 
great cordiality, showed an interest in our work, and even gave us 
objects for our ethnographical collections. The gegen was just going 
on a pilgrimage eastwards to Wu Tai Shan to find a cure for his 
tick wife. It was pathetic to sec the poor, almost paralysed woman 
take out her old jewellery to sell it to us to obtain money. For she 
wanted something really belonging to herself, not to her husband, to be 
sacrificed on the altars of the gods. 

A short visit was paid to the black city, Khara Khoto. At the time 
of Maioo Polo this was a flourishing city, and throughout the neigh¬ 
bourhood one can still see traces of irrigation canals and houses. 
During the past 700 years the desert has reclaimed the country, and 
the city walls are half buried in the sand. 

Autumn was now approaching in earnest. The tamarisks were a 
fiery red, the poplars began to shed their yellow leaves. We could no 
longer push aside the thought of our return journey. However, a 
messenger had brought us the news that Folke Bergman was on his 
way to Etsingol with his caravan, and we were very keen on seeing 
him and getting news of the expedition. There was nothing for it but 
to start our car again, heading south towards the Chinese regions. By 
the evening of die second day we were beginning to despair of finding 
him. We met a few caravans coming from the south, but they knew 
nothing of him. It was already dark, and we had lit our lights. 
The toad ran close to the wide river-bed, now full of water. Suddenly 
we saw a curfous, twinkling light far away on the other side of the 
river. It simply could not be anything but an electric lamp. We 
drove down u> the river near a ruin from the Han period, and a few 
minutes later Bergman and some Mongols esme wading through the 
r^iid current It was a happy oKCting and we had much to tdl each 
other. At already mentioni^ Bagman had made tome uOicmely 
interesting arduecio^cal finds, and we now taw some of the manu¬ 
scripts on wood, disdosing the life in these borderlands at the time 
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Christ. After one day’s rest we were compdled to return, but we 
could take with us fresh reports and letters to Dr. HetUn, and part of 
the valuable collections. 

But now we had to start our journey eastwards. It was hi^ rime, 
it was growing cold, and we were not equipped for winter travel. The 
first difficulty was to cross the rivers, now wide and rapid. There was 
no possibility of travelling north round the lakes, for that would mean 
entering the soil of the Republic. The first attempt at crossing came to 
a sudden end; after a few metres our engine stopped. The Mongols in 
the neighbourhood kindly lent us their camels to pull up the car, which, 
after one night, was deeply embedded in the mud. Then we had to 
pick the whole engine to pieces, dry it and clean it, no easy matter 
without suitable tools. We envied the Mongols, who could make their 
way everywhere on their small, hardy horses. When everything was in 
order, we made another attempt a few kilometres down the river, where 
it was said to be shallower. We had no greater success this time, 
although we were lucky enough to get the car towed over to the other 
side of the river. Of course this meant another loss of time putting the 
motor in order, and the Mongols shook their heads, saying that motor¬ 
cars might be all right for foreigners, but for their prt they preferred 
horses and camels. 

I will merely give a brief outline of our return trip. It was a running 
series of mishaps owing to the fact that our car could no longer stand 
the strain. The springs broke rime after time and had to be removed 
and replaced. 

On our trip westwards we bd suffered from the heat, now it 
was bitterly cold. Here and there the desert was covered with drifts 
of snow, which stopped our progress. But the greatest trouble of all 
was the tyres. We had certainly brought a large supply of spare tyres 
with us from Peking, but it proved insufficient. On our journey out 
we had to mend the inner tubes only, but now the outer tyres were in 
a deplorable condition and there were long rents in them. The only 
thing to do was to bind them hard with straps of Mongd leariier, 
which is very strong. Every time we had a puncture—and they were 
numerous—we had to remove all the straps, mend the tyre, and then 
put the frozen straps on again, certainly no pleasure in a piercing north 
storm. Somewhere in the middle of die desm we passed the caravan of 
the aforementioned gegen on its way to Wu Tai Shan. The paralysed 
(dd woman was bound on a camd every morning, and pariently endured 
the cold trip. She did actually arrive at the place of the pilgrimage, but 
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the gods could not help her. Shortly afterwards she died in Soderbom's 
house at KweUiwa. 

When at long last, on the eleventh day after our departure from 
Etsingol, we arrived at Belimiao in a howling snowstorm, we felt as 
if we had reached the heart of civilization. For the first time in three 
months we slept indoors and ate proper Chinese food. Much had 
happened in our absence; the political position was entirely reversed. 
Northern China had lost the war against the Central Government 
Large bands of brigands were plundering Eastern Mongolia, and we 
therefore decided to go straight to Kweihwa instead of trying to continue 
to Peking by car. 

Late in the evening two days later we arrived at Peking; our 
journey was ended. We had met with hardships of various kinds, but 
we had also gained a fund of never-to-be-forgotten memories. 

The Chairman said the lecturer had given a delightful paper. He 
had described a great journey in a wonderful country, and he must 
congratulate him, not only on his descriptions and his slides, but on his 
excellent English. He thanked him in the name of the members of the 
Society. 



YUNNAN AND THE TAI PEOPLES 

Bt captain f. kingdon ward 

O N the day that Burma obtained its independence, thereby 
becoming once more a kingdom instead of a mere province of 
India, 1 crossed the Chinese frontier. There may have been 
no significance in the date—it was April i—but thenceforward the dice 
were loaded against us. The first certain evidence that we were actually 
in Yunnan—for there was no difference as yet in the appearance of the 
country or of the people—was afforded by a customs post. Here the 
mules were off-loaded. The customs officer was suave, but firm. He 
wanted all our boxes opened and a list of their contents. I pinted out 
that this was a day's work; that we were going to Ssiiraao (the main 
customs pst), anyhow; and that a list of our tents, boxes, and cases 
was all that he required here. He agreed to this, and 1 signed various 
paprs. 

We found ourselves on a made earth road, twelve to eighteen feet 
wide, with drains and culverts. It was marked in kilometres, and was 
the foundation of a motor road. This is the new tea road, as it may 
be called, sixty-five kilometres long,* from Mong Hai to the Burmese 
frontier, by which a quarter of a million punds of brick tea psses 
through to Kcng Tung annually. A caravan of over two hundred mules 
carrying raw cotton into Yunnan passed us. Cotton is not grown in 
Yunnan, and is mostly imprted through Burma. Formerly the exptt 
of opium, said to be the best in China, paid for it. To-day the only 
opium exprted is smuggled, and impns arc paid for with tea, lead, 
orpiment, and other products. 

The road from Kcng Tung to Mong Hai, a distance of dxHit 
eighty-five miles, over which thousands of mules pass every edd 
weather, is infested on both tides of the hrondo' with brigands, moRly 
belonging to the hill triba who live hidden amongst the tangle of hills 
and deep valleys through which the road psses. Though we taw new 
clearings every day and forest fires every ni^t, we rarely uught sight 
of a hill village; but this was partly due to bad visibility at that season. 
Wc met two frightened Chinese hurrying towards Kcng Tung. They 

* It wUI, however, need to be oaosukrably longer than this befoR lorriet esn 
aoa the two hill ranges. At present die gradients are much loo strqi. 
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were full of lamentations, for they had just buried a relative. At a 
dark and dismal qxx, where the road plunged into virgin jungle by a 
brawling torrent, a muleteer had been shot by robbers only two days 
ago. We passed the hastily dug grave, llus was on the Burmese side 
of the frontier, which is no more safe from robbery with violence than 
is the Chinese side. One day we passed a very dead Chinaman, whose 
corpse had been flung a few feet down the wooded slope; and since no 
friends had come to bury him there it rested dll the rats and crows and 
worms should have reduced it to a skeleton. All caravans and travellers 
go armed. Travellers mounted on riding mules or on sturdy ponies 
travel fast and have little to fear; but the caravans must trust to 
numbers. They rarely consist of less than fifty or nxty animals, with a 
proportionate number of armed men. 

As we approached a place in the hills notorious for hold-ups I was 
interested to observe the procedure of our men. The head muleteer 
and another, both armed with muskets and accompanied by two small 
nondescript caravan dogs, scouted ahead, and took up position on one 
side of the road, hiding themselves in the forest. Meanwhile the other 
muleteers unslung their rifles, stripped off the rag they had twisted 
round the breach to keep out the dust, and worked the bolt backwards 
and forwards. 

A youth walking just in front of my riding mule slipped a cartridge 
into the breach, ejected it, tried another, and finally loaded his rifle 
with a third (there was no magazine). I was relieved when he sud¬ 
denly remembered to turn down the safety catch; but as he had for¬ 
gotten to remove the little plume of rooster's feathers which sprouted 
from the muzzle, perhaps there was not much advanuge in that. 1 
debated whether armed muleteers or highwaynaen were the more lethal. 
Half a dozen resolute men well organized and disciplined could have 
wiped us out. But we met none. In a few years, when lorries are 
running between Keng Tung and Mong Hai, highwaymen will be 
unemployed; it wiU take generations to evolve the motor-ear thief in 
this country. 

. Soon after crossing the frontier we became aware by one unmis¬ 
takable sign that we were really in China—namely, die presence of the 
iriid tea jdant I say wild tea because Camellu Thea, as bounists call 
it, vAitainly does grow wild here. But the bushes teen along the road¬ 
side are not wild, thou^ (hey scarcely deserve to be called cultivated 
eitfacr. Cultivation amounts to this: when a trild or self-town lea 
bush it discovered ail die aikn competitort which surround it are cut 
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<k>wa and cait into the furnace, so that the protected bush comes to 
lund m a small cleanng. Gradually the tea inaeases, and the garden 
extends outwards in every direction as more and more forest is cleared. 
But many big trees are left standing, either to give shade to the young 
tea plants, or because they are too big to fell. Some of the biggett are 
ringed and left to pensh by instalments. Amongst the tea bushes a 
thick secondary growth composed of self-sown trees and shrubs, 
together with tuckers from the stumps of trees, springs up, and is 



cleared from time to time. Seen from a little distance, a hiUiide 
covered with tea gardens looks much as though it woe covered with 
virgin forest, only the crowns of the big trees dxiwiog. 

Between the hill ranges are plains across which meander tlu^;ish 
rivers. On the plains dwell the Tai, whose grass-thatched huts, 
oollectul into villages, crouch at the foot of the hdU. Rice is the only 
crop grown, and there it only one cn^ annually, so that for half the 
year the fiddt lie faUow. Further, because the poverty cf die soil 
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and the coldness of the air, the crops are often poor. If wind and rain 
come when the paddy is ripe and lodge it, haU the crop may be lost. 
This bad happened in the previous season, and the cost of rice in this 
r^on had risen to three times the usual price, to the consternation of 
the Government, who feared food riots. Irrigadon is by means of 
small bamboo Persian wheels, built in the river bed. As the wheel 
revolves, turned by the current, it scoops up water in bamboo tubes 
set at an angle to the circumference, lifts it, and tips it into a gutter 
whence it is conveyed along channels to the fields. 

The Tai houses are of mud bricks or of bamboo thatched with 
grass. Two types of architecture are met with, corresponding with the 
two chief clans. In both the even slope of the roof is interrupted; but 
whereas in one type the upper half is short compared with the lower, and 
not much steeper, so that the roof looks squat, in the other the upper 
half sunds up boldly and abruptly like a steeple. This latter reminds 
one of the high-pitched wooden-roofed houses seen in Laos. 

Almost every Tai village has its monastery (and sometimes one 
or more pagodas). The monastery roof consists of two separate 
ascending and overlapping leaves on cither side, crowned by a fifth 
leaf. The framework is timber, supported by wooden pillars. These 
monasteries are rqiuted to have been built by Chinese craftsmen, who 
about a century ago were called in by the Tai chiefs. When the work 
was finished the Tai murdered them, thus avoiding the inconvenience 
of having to pay them. 

The Chinese Tai of South-Western Yunnan struck me as being a 
very poor lot. That they are lazy and unenterprising is obvious. Their 
physique is for the most part despicable, and the women are almost 
dwarfs, or rather pygmies. I saw hundreds of Tai women in the 
market at Mong Hai, and very few of them exceeded fifty-eight inches 
in height. Most of the men are opium smokers, and the poppy capsules 
are sold in the market. As for the Chinese inhabitants of Mong Hat, 
it is probably true to say that everyone who un afford to smokes opium. 
The almost prohibitive pace prevents excessive indulgence. Mong Hoi, 
or, as the Chinese call it, Fu Hai, is a large village of about four 
hundred houses. It is growing rapidly, and promises to become an 
important trade centre, rivalling even T’eng-yueh. Originally a Tai 
village, it already b^ns to take on the appearance of a modern Chinese 
country mwn, and has the rank of a htien. It is neither so large nor so 
up-ciKlate at Keng Tung which it has taken for its modd; but if die 
motor road it oxnpleted it will go dmd. The main street is twenty 

4 » 
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feet wide, and along one aide near the market iquaie it a row d model 
Chinete wooden dwellings, numbered i to 311 The tea trade hat 
attracted prosperous merchants from T’eng-yueh, Hsia-kuan, Yiu>(»>v 
fu, and other big business centres. In the neighbouring Tai state ci 
Mong Pau lead and silver are reported to have been found recendy. 
With the opening of silver mines trade will thrive. On market days 
more than a thousand people flock into Mong Hai from the surround¬ 
ing villages on hill and plain, and the Chinese are engulfed in the 
crowds of Aka, Puman, and Tai. 

The present gencratibn of Tai it proof against the Chinese invasion 
and sufliciendy lethargic to put up a stout passive resistance to what is 
really Westernization. Not so the next generation. Already no less 
than twenty-five Government schools have been established in the 
district by the new director of educadon. Attendance is compulsory, 
and education is on modern lines. School books even of the most 
junior classes are illustrated with pictures of children—always in 
Western dress—animals, flowers, machines, and, what is even more 
surprising, pictures of the Micky Mouse or Pip, Squeak and Wilfred 
order. 1 met some of the young school-teachers; good-looking, 
pleasant-mannered young men, keen in thdr work, but not perhaps 
bursting with ambidon. 

It was embarrassing to arrive late one afternoon in the first week of 
April in this strange village, which was in the very act of undergoing 
metamorphosis, as it were, from a Tai grub to a Chinese butterfly, and 
to find the Tussu (Tai chief) engaged in a game of lawn tennis on a 
bard court) It gave an almost suburban air to the shabby street. It 
must have been the tourist season, for both the ions were full. The 
Tussu sent iv to the Mien Stu, the big Tai temple at the comer. 
De facto, the Mien Ssu was a barracks; and the sentry at the gate, even 
without a bayonet, held us up. Presendy the oommanding officer in 
mufd (blue silk gown and black Homburg hat) rame along. He was 
civil, but forbade us to enter without written authority from die Tussu. 
Presendy this arrived and we were allowed to enta. The hden mules 
could not pass through the wicket, and the key being lost it was c^iened 
inside* out so to speak in the approved Chinese manner by lifting it o0 
iu hinges. 

We found cramped quarters on a ground floor verandah which 
faced one side of what had formerly been a peaceful temple courtyard, 
but was now vibrant with military ardour. The main temfde occupied 
by the troops faced the courtyard, an outbuilding occupied the diird 
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wie, and a kw wall the fourth. £cdeaa«kal rites, including evening 
rboir practice for thirty very small and dirty litde boys with ear-spUtting 
voices, were hamshed to a dungeon'like building behind our verandah. 
Big Business had put its foot down on the Church. 

We were overlooked and never had any real privacy till after dark. 
However, this requisitioning of the temple for military purposes did 
not interfere with the devotions of the Tai. Every morning women 
came with oBerings for the monks; they entered the temple to burn 
candles before the huge gilded mud cBtgy of Buddha. Meanwhile 
coolies were engaged in putting the holy place into a state of defence. 
The north and west walls which overlooked the paddy plain were loop- 
holed for musketry, and during our residence two embrasures were 
pushed out. They looked like, and were possibly intended for, 
machine-gun emplacements, but were loopholed like the rest of the 
wall. This aggressive defence was said to be an insurance against 
possible trouble when the new motor road was completed. News 
arrived one day of rioting in the next ksUn, two days' journey to the 
cast, over excessive education. 

China since the foundation of the Republic has been the happy 
hunung ground of private armies. The boom in brigandage makes this 
necessary; but the private armies help to keep the brigands up to 
cstabUsluoent, thus creating a' vicious circle. At Mong Hai the mer¬ 
chants equip and maintain an array of" grey-shirts ” about fifty suong. 
This is ciod the poo tJmng (“ merchants' guarantee ”). The men wear 
a grey cotton uniform, puttees, and cloth bandolier; they carry rifles 
but no side arms. Most of them appeared to be either under eighteen 
or over fifty and disdnedy C 3 . 

There was also a yamen guard of about twelve men, maintained by 
the Hsien Ching (magistrate of the Ar»e«). They are a low type of Tai, 
mclined to be truculent, but negligible as a fighdng force. They are 
dr^s^ in a dark Wuc cotton uniform and carry rifles and bayonets. 

The third local army was the private property of the Tussu, a more 
workmanlike body of men than other erf die others. They wore field 
grey and carried side arms. Moreover, they were commanded by a 
commifiioncd officer—he wore a Sam Brown belt and a sword, though 
the eflcct of his smart khaki tunk was somewhat marred by puce- 
coloured “ shorts,” not a happy colour scheme. The Tussu’s grey-riurts 
and the yamen Wue-shirts are composed of long-service men, and are 
permanent, but the poo thang See rarfy mobilized for two or three 
months in die year during the open season. 
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There are thousands of these raw tnilida in the chief trading centres 
of Western Yunnan KKlay, who know one end of a rifle from the other. 
There arc also several thousand trained troops in the capita! and in 
other big cities. Meanwhile the men in charge of caravans go armed 
to the teeth. 

We had been two days at Mong Hai when the blow fell. Our 
intention was to travel slowly across Yunnan via Ssiimao and Putrhfu 
to the capital, about four weeks’ marching, and we had obtained a 
consular visa in Rangoon for this purpose, having been told in the 
highest quarters that all would be well. 1 had no wish to stay in 
Mong Hai longer than was necessary to hire fresh mules. Now the 
yamen sent round to ask whether we had any arms with us. 

Yes, two small-bore collecting guns. 

Would we kindly send them to the yamen. 

We did so. 

But where were the licences? 

We had none, not knowing they were required from Nanking, 
We should be pleased to take them out locally. 

No. Only Nanking could issue arms licences to foreigners (though 
every Chinaman went armed). The arms were not even mentioned on 
our passports—a venial oversight, 1 thought. So we were faced at the 
outset of a sciendiic expedition, which had already been sanctioned by 
Nanking, with the confiscation of our weapons. Those were the 
written regulations, and no babu could have interpreted them more 
meticulously. “China going ‘red’!” I thought bitterly, “but it is 
only red tape after ail I” We might have been well content to leave it 
at that. But worse was to follow. 

That night the village policeman, a lanky youth of eighteen, with 
horn-rimmed spectacles, came round and demanded our passports. We 
delivered them up. 

Next morning a second bombshell was exploded. We were 
informed that because we had broken the regulations, we could not 
proceed until permission was obtained from higher authority. How 
long would t^t take? Perhaps three weeks or a month. I was 
a^iast; but we were helpless, and must learn what every Chinaman 
hu perforce to learn from his cradle days—patience. We were unda 
open arrest, or pioteaive detention, whichever way we liked to look at 
it, forbidden eidter to proceed further into Oiina or to return to 
Burma. Meanwhile the psosAang, into whose midst we had innocently 
stray^ were ordered to watch us closdy and rqport on our acdons. If 
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either of ui tdrred outside the temple courtyard, even if I weot to call 
at the yameB just up the street, or my compaoion went m die market 
to buy some cakes, two soldiers followed. We were not shadowed. 
TWc was nothing sinister or plain-clothes men about chose two uncom¬ 
promising “grey-shirts’* who fell into step behind us. The htien 
chtng assured me that they were not spies, but were solely protectors; 
owing to the dearness of ric^ there were many bad people about. 

I had some difficulty in teeing the ksien-ching, who stayed in the 
background and was never at home. On three consecutive days I 
called at the yamen, and was kept standing in the street by a truculent 
sentry with fixed bayonet. By standing long enough on the third 
visit, and firmly insisting, 1 was finally admitted to the Presence. The 
formidable hsiett chfng proved to be a little man with a lined scholarly 
face and a sympathetic expression. He had neady cropped black hair 
and a dim scattered beard; I put his age down as nearly fifty, and he 
was simply dressed in the long blue gown of his country. 

I discovered afterwards that he was an agricultural expert, and had 
travelled in Japan, Formosa, and other countries. He received me 
courteously and spoke in a low cultivated voice, rather fast, benevolent 
eyes gazing wistfully at me through large horn-rimmed spectacles. He 
assured me that he was well disposed towards us, that we had nothing 
to fear, that everything was for our own safety, and that he was only 
carrying out the orders of his Government; and no doubt he spoke 
the truth. As to how long we slmuld be detained—he had sent a 
letter to Pu^rhfu, asking for instructions, but no answer could be 
expected for some time. Meanwhile if I cared to send a telegram to 
our Consul at Yunnanfu, he would find a special messenger to take it 
to Puerhfu, the nearest telegraph office.* I wrote out a telegram and 
it went off the next day; but it was three weeks before 1 received a 
reply, sent on from Puerhfu by the post to Mong Hai, which goes 
three times a month. 

Meanwhile I botanized and made observations on die tea trade, 
and the camphor trade, Which is less important 

Every fifth day a market was held, and people flocked into Mong 
Hai from the dozen Tai villages scattered round the edge of the plain 
and from the hills which overlook it For several hours bunness la 
brisk. It is mosdy food that is sold: fresh meat (beef and pork), fish, 

* Alt id^aph in the interior it by virelesi owing to the tUdSoilty of pro- 
mring land wires. Naturally wirdeta tr-nmitting statkms are only to be found 
in the brgeat dries. 
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ducb’ eggi, fruit and vegetables in some variety, cakes, and walnut 
glac^ made by the Panthays (Mohammedan Chinese). There are also 
a few tinned fruits from the capital, certain lines of cheap foreign 
goods (including cloth), and clothing such as shoes, socks, and Horn- 
burg hats. A little crude Tai silverware is displayed; but this and the 
making of bricks teem to be the only local industries as yet, besides 
brick tea and the preparation of camphor. 

I made friends with several of the merchants and with one or two 
of the young school-teachers. They took me for walks and told me 
much of interest As already hinted, I had conceived a great admira¬ 
tion for the effort the Chinese were making to convert Mong Hai 
into a model settlement. But the more I saw and heard, the more 
sceptical I became. Mong Hai upto-date, swelling with civic pride, 
looking forward confidently to a prosperous future. Thus it strikes 
the visitor at first sight. Yet there were not wanting signs that under¬ 
neath much superficial activity the old dragon still lay basking in the 
rays of the rising sun without so much as blinking an eyelid. For 
example, there is the electric light plant. It is an expensive engine 
housed in a hut The yamen, temple barracks, principal shops, and 
schools are all wired for light. But there was no light. The engine 
was silent. Some said there were no lamps—I saw none—and others 
that there was no oil. It seems a strange economy to spend thousands 
of ddlars to install an electric light pbnt and grudge a few hundred 
to ensure an adequate supply of fuel. Probably the plant had already 
been overloaded and had not given satisfaction. As soon as it began 
to fail, people registered disgust in the usual way; they used the lamps 
for improper purposes. There were indications that rather than waste 
the wire, people were removing it and putdng it to uses unconnected 
with electricity. 

Then there was the motor road. The acting Tussu of Mong Ibu, 
adjacent Tai state, a young man, half Burman, half Chinaman, luought 
up and educated at tlu: Shan Chiefs school in Taunggyi, told us proudly 
dut it would be fit for lorries in two yearsl “ Look at it now!” he 
said. “ I only began it this dry season.” He had much to learn 
the nature <d earth roads in a monsoon clinutel But when I asked 
one of the young school-teachers in Mong Hai when it would be 
finished, he replkd humorously: “OhI Chinese undertaking! Per¬ 
haps in five years, perhaps in ten, periiaps..He shrugged. My 
impression, after seeing the road in May fidlowing a few dwwui, is 
that he was right. The Chinese are still more eager to undertake new 
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«itU|)(Ue$ than to see them through to a finish. They get wild enthu¬ 
siasms. Then comes reaction, disappointment; nothing it completed. 
The new Fu Hai General Hospital is a case in point. The Yunnan 
Government has launched a scheme of free hospitals all over the 
country. On our return journey to Keng Tung we met a Chimse 
doctor from Rangoon who had accepted an appointment in charge of 
the projeacJ but non-existent hospital at Mong Hai. Educated in 
Shanghai and practising for two years in Rangoon, he was no doubt 
well qualified. But he seemed likely to amvc in Mong Hai without 
any medicines or instruments, having lost his mules on the toad. 
Already he had waited two days for them, nor did we meet them on 
our way to Keng Tung. Even if they reached Mong Hai before the 
rains broke, I could not but wonder where the equipment would be 
stored while the hospital was being built, and in what condition it 
would be at the end of a year. The doctor saw clearly that good 
communications with Keng Tung were essential to success, and would 
therefore press for the motor road to be finished. But roads cannot 
be built in a day in these countries. He inveighed bitterly against the 
quite passable road from Taunggyi to Keng Tung, which had made 
him physically sick in his car. He had not yet seen the worst section 
between Keng Tung and Mong Hai. 

These things no doubt are but straws; nevertheless they are straws 
which serve to show that the wind in China srill changes. 

Dreamers in Mong Hai may see it as the metropolis of South- 
Western Yunnan, with all the latest iroprovcments—motor roads, 
electric lights, schools and colleges, a hospital, library, and possibly the 
company’s water laid on. They even talk of the Customs station at 
Ssumao being moved here, a new market, and a public park. Mean¬ 
while the unprejudiced dbserver might suggest that for the present a 
litde sanitation and pure water would be helpful. 

Mong Hai is certainly growing in importance and influence, and it 
may eventually become a big place. But, after all, it is almost entirely 
dgjOTdmf on the tea trade at present, and a small business in native- 
pivpared camphor. There is a negligible trade in skins; and the Tai 
are not entopiising culdvators. Much greater expansion, without 
sndening the scope of business, canitot reasomddy be expected. 

One point eqxcially calls for comment. The Chinese attempt to 
rule die Tsu direcdy, and not through the hereditary native chiefs. 
They hope to absorb rather than to astimilate dwro—no easy tadc with 
so versatile a people in whom nationalism is a legend not yet forgotten. 
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The Shan States are federated. A federation of all the Tai peoples is 
not an idle dream. 

During the second week of our detention oaurred the Tai New 
Year, which fell on April 13. The Tussu, a pleasant-faced, cheerful 
young man of thirty, wedded to the snappier forms of European dress, 
which, it must be confessed, he wore with dignity, invited us to attend 
the games. Round an open field leafy bowers had been erected, and 
here, sheltered from the sun, we reclined on rugs. All the fine ladies 
of Mong Hai, Chinese and Tai, dressed in their smanest «lks, cut in 
semi-European style, attended. One old Chinese lady who came in 
tight blue coat and black trousers looked strangely early Victorian in 
the fashionable enclosure. The Tussu’s private army paraded forty 
strong, under the captain in puce-coloured shorts. A boyish lieutenant 
who acted as A.D.C. to the Tussu, running across to the sweetmeat 
stalls m buy packets of monkey nuts and biscuits for us, fairly bristled 
with blunt instruments; a heavy automatic Mauser pistol was stuck in 
his belt on one side, a small Browning on the other. I estimated the 
crowd round the field at 2,000 persons. Presently a procession of boys 
and girls from the normal school marched on to the ground. They 
were all dressed in white—the little girls with dark blue skirts—and 
looked extremely smart and orderly, and even a little out of place. 
Later a procession of ragged hill children, carrying banners and put 
under a mild discipline probably for the first time in their lives, 
appeared; for the tribes are not neglected in the enthusiasm for 
reorganization. 

The pwe included an amusing burlesque of Western ways and dress 
by the comic men of the neighbourhood, and, of course, a mcnal play, 
in dumb show, concerned with the fate of those who give way to 
• opium smoking. The crowd laughed joyouslf when the military chased 
the delinquents. The ring-leaders were then elaborately tried by a 
mandarin of the old school tie sort, and surpriangly Battered with a 
firing squad. With the eclipse of the malefactors and a game ball, 
about fifty a side, the entertainment came to an end. The son was 
setting behind the purple hills; and the firing of two rockets was the 
signal for the hsien eking and the principal merchants to return to the 
village for the evening opium pipe. 

With the opening of the new year the poo thang were disbanded. 
Once more the temple returned to its lawful purpose as, mainly, a place 
of worship; diough our hotel acewnmodation was not interfoted widt. 
As the “grey-shirts" of die merchant adventuren marched out, a 
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dozca of the biuedad yamen guard marched in—with fixed bayoneta; 
and a new guard was mounted over us. Vigilance was neverthelesi 
somewhat relaxed, chiefly because the yamen guards were lazy and 
easily walked ofl their feet. 

Early in May we returned one nwrning to the temple after a walk 
to find the courtyard filled with foreign saddled ponies, and young men 
smartly dressed in riding breeches and top boots with revolvers in their 
belts and cameras slung over their shoulders. Tourists? Hardly the 
season for that, and, besides, Yunnan is still a litde of! the beaten track 
for globe-trotters. Then out of the temple came a stockily-built, grey- 
haired man in riding breeches and a leather jacket. He greeted us 
with a cheery “ Good-morning ” and a disarming smile. It was Mr. 
Leon Yuch Koh, the Chinese Frontier Commissioner, on his way back 
to the capital from the Burmese frontier. He is Penang born, half 
Chinese, and speaks perfect English. When 1 told him our story, he 
promised to send a wireless message to our Consul from his field set, 
and it went out that evening. The Commissioner left at dawn the 
following morning, and two days later picked up the reply from 
Yunnanfu, which he forwarded to us by runner, a very real service for 
which I shall always be grateful. 

There had, of course, been some muddle over our permits, and the 
chances of our getting on immediately by this route were not great. 
The famine in West Central China probably had something to do with 
the Government changing its mind, though this was not admitted. 
We decided to return to Burma, and go by sea route and the French 
railway, rather than wait here any longer, throwing good time after bad. 
So on May 8 we staned back for Keng Tung. It was a race with the 
monsoon, but on the evening of the sixth day we reached the Keng 
Tung plain, and caught the last lorry leaving for Taunggyi. Travelling 
every day, we reached Rangoon on May 19, and thra days later were 
on our way to Singapore. 

Perhaps what struck me most during this visit to Yunnan—apart 
from the growing importance of Mong Hai—was the steady set of the 
tide of Chinamen educated abroad back towards their country, there to 
take up positions of importance. 1 met Chinamen from Stanghai, 
Burma, and the Straits Settlements who were taking the lead in re¬ 
organization. Many who have spent most of their lives in Japan, the 
United Suta, and elsewhere, in close contact with the West, are now 
rallying to the home of their arlrertors. To what end? What will be 
the ultimate result of this anabasis? He would be a bold man who 
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would venture to predict the future of China. But it is difficult to 
believe that a movement so largely external, which apparently owes so 
little to any spontaneous upheaval from within, can be straightway 
successful. There is indeed no historical precedent for this rdwdi from 
without; and it would seem that such a rebirth cannot be subject to 
the normal processes of evolution. One feels that the tempo will 
presendy be slowed down, and much of the energy dissipated as hmt in 
the vastness of China frittered away ... but po'haps Yunnanfu will 
resolve my present doubts. 



THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
FOR PALESTINE: A DISCUSSION 

A diKMsion hdd on July j6 , 1937, RONALD STORKS in the Chair. 

Before the meetiog commenced the Chaiuian said that Dr. Tannout, who was 
to have put the Arab new of the Report's proposals before the meeting, had been 
ailed to Geneva. His place would be taken by Mr., f. M. N. Jeffries. He then 
called on Mr. Leonard Stem, well known for his work for the Zionist ause, to 
open the discussioo. 

Mr. LEONARD STEIN: Our time to-night is very properly limited 
so that as many as possible may take part in the discussion, and I am 
therefore going straight to the point without any preliminaries at all 
except this, that I should like to make it absolutely clear at the outset 
that I am not here in any kind of representative capacity. I do not 
speak, and I am not entitled to speak, on this subject for anybody but 
myself, and 1 think it is right that that should be quite clearly under¬ 
stood. 

After I sit down, you will have an opportunity of hearing another 
point of view presented by Mr. Jeffries, and therefore I am going to do 
what, I imagine, is really expected of me, and that is primarily at all 
events to present the Jewish point of view with reference to the Peel 
Report, not because I do not recognize that there are other points of 
view, but tmuse to-night I do not think it is my business to deal with 
them. 

What you want to hear from me is how this Report and the recom¬ 
mendations from it strike a Jew. I think, if one asks oneself, what is 
the general impression that the Report has made upon Jews—and in the 
Report I include the Government statement of plicy in their White 
Paper—one can only reply that it is a mixture of relief on some points, 
constCiuation on others, and bewilderment on a great many mme. 

I ought to say dut, df course, I am generalizing about Jews. It is 
not to ^ supposed that these documents strike all Jews in the same 
way. But I think one of the first things a great many Jews would say 
with r^rd to the Report and what has come out of it is that at any rate 
two points, which have been frequently the subject of disaisHon and 
the lul^ea of controversy in the past, have been di^iosed of. 

After what was said not oiUy in the Report but in the House of 
ComnxMM by Mr. Onnsby-Gore and in the House of Lords by Lord 
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Samuel with regard to the Memorandum written by Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
and al» in The Times by Sir Henry McMahon himself, I do not 
imagine that much more is likely to be heard now of the British promise 
with regard to Palestine to the Shereef of Mecca. That is a relief to 
the Jews, because people who were anxious to discredit Great Britain in 
their eyes have frequendy told them that the Balfour Declaradon was a 
fraud inasmuch as Great Britain was promising to the Jews something 
which she had already promised to somebody else, and at the same time 
was carefully concealing- that fact from those to whom the Balfour 
Declaration was published. That was not an allegation which it was 
agreeable to the Jews to hear to the discredit of this country. Many of 
them feel very gready relieved that that point at any rate docs seem to 
be disposed of. 

There is one other matter in respect of which the Report gives 
sadsfacdon to the Jews. There is a rather remarkable passage on 
pages 138-9, which the Commission say quite plainly, first of all, 
that taking the Arab population generally and comparing its economic 
posidon now with its economic position as it was at the end of the war, 
you will be bound to admit that that psidon has considerably im¬ 
proved. It has not deteriorated. It has improved, and they add quite 
as explicitly that if that is $0, it is due, not, of course, exclusively, but 
in a substandal measure to the presence of the Jews. 1 think the Jews 
are glad to have that recorded by an authoritadve body. 

Then I mendoned bewilderment and consternation, but in order to 
be quite fair and accurate, I ought perhaps to have added some measure 
of eiadon as well, because there are some Jews-—I do not think they are 
very representative or really very numerous—who are at present at any 
rate rather dazzled by the vision of what is described as a sovereign 
independent Jewish State. 

There are some Jews, particularly in the centre of Jewish suffering 
in Eastern Europe, to whom that conception of an indqicndent 
sovereign Jewish State makes so strong an appeal that eiadon may ntx 
be too strong a word to describe their sentiments. 

But so far as the great mass of Jews are concerned, I think a mudi 
more accurate word would be bewilderment. They honestly do not 
quite know what to make of it, and they are bewildered from more 
pints of view dian one. They cannot help feeling bow enormous is 
the gtdf that separates what is offued to die Jews Rnlay from what 
appoued to be offued to than twenty years ago when the Balfour 
Declaration was made. When I ^xak of ndiat appeared to be offucJ 
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to them, I was speaking not only of what they themselves at that time 
read into the Drclaration, but of what they were invited to read into it 
by rqjresenutives of the British Government and of British public 
opinion of the highest possible authority. 

I am not saying that therefore the Report is all wrong and that 
therefore the recommendations are unaccepuble. I am not drawing 
that inference. I am merely desctilting the sate of mind in which— 
as indeed you will, I imagine, not be surprised to hear—a very large 
number of Jews find themselves when confronted with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Peel Report and of the White Paper. They cannot 
help being very painfully conscious of the contrast between 1917 and 
1937, and they are all the more painfully conscious of it, 1 think, 
because they say to themselves, many of them, “Well, what is the 
fault that we have committed? Why is 1937 so diScrent from 1917?" 
I think many of them say to themselves—and I am uring that form of 
words to indicate that I am not necessarily expressing my own personal 
view, but trying to convey the views that are widely held—many say to 
themselves, “It is not as though we Jews had done something in 
Palestine that we were not intended to do. After all, we were invited 
to go into Palestine in large numbers and to put our energy into the 
economic upbuilding of Palestine in the maximum possible degree." 

You hear many Jews saying, “Suppse we had not done that. 
Suppose it had turned out that Jews did not really want to go to 
Palestine and were not prepared to put their energy and money into 
Palestine and into the regeneration of Palestine. Suppse it had turned 
out that in actual fact there was no particular enthusiasm for Palestine 
among the Jewish people. Then, if that had been so, would not that 
have been a matter of reproach to the Jews? That did not happn. 
They were not opn to reproach for that, but now it looks as if they 
were being reproached or being punished for having done the oppsite. 
They have been too enthusiastic. They have shown too much anxiety 
to take advanuge of the oBer made to them. They have thrown too 
much money and energy into the upbuilding of Palestine.” That is 
for many Jews a rather bitter reflection. 

1 do not want to pursue that part of my subjea further because time 
is rmning againa me, and I want to come now to a totally different 
tope and to refer to ccsiain dsservations—I think they are pertinent n> 
our subjea-matter to-ni^t—which many of my audience will have 
read in to-day’s Timet by a very distinguished Englishman, Lord 

Rfnnril. 
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There is a letter very promioently publishc<l in The Times in which 
Lord Renoell says in efiect this: there are countries where there has 
been in recent years a large influx of Jewish population competing with 
the native races and where the Jewish problem has assumed an acute 
form. Then he goes on to say that be is assured by representatives of 
the countries he is referring to that what they really dislike about the 
Jews is not their being there; what they dislike is that these Jews, 
although they are ciuzens of those countries, are not really identified 
with them as citizens ought to be. Then he says, let the Jews reflect 
that if a Jewish State is set up in Palestine, those Jews living in die 
countries in question will be able to be citizens of that Jewish State; 
that State will give them passports and a national status, and then they 
will be quite welcome where they are, because they will no longer be 
nationals of the states in which they are at present residing, but will be 
living there as foreigners. 

I think that is a fair paraphrase of what Lord Rennell says at greater 
length. I want to comment on that because, as you will see, it is 
relevant. This is, of course, advanced by Lord Rennell as an argument 
addressed to the Jews for at least acquiescing in, if not welcoming, the 
partiuon proposal. 

The fint point to be remarked upon is that the countries to which 
Lord Rennell refers do not exist. There are no relevant countries at all 
into which there has been a large influx of Jews in recent years. In the 
last one hundred and fifty years there has not been any Jewish emigra- 
don of any importance at all except to the United States, the Bridsh 
Empire, and Argendna. I am leaving out Palesdne itself, of course. 
It is not to be supposed that what Lord Rennell means is that the Bridsh 
Jews, the American Jews, and the South American Jews are to throw 
up their cidzenship and are to become cidzens of the puppet State in 
Palesdne. What he roust mean is that the Jews of Poland—who are 
not recent immigrants, but have been there for centuries—the one 
nuilkm Jews of Rumania and so on, those Jews are going to be better 
oil because according to him the Governments of Poland and Rumania 
will be very glad indeed to have all those Jews living in their countries 
provided only that they become foreigners. That seems to me one 
the most extraordinary arguments in favour of these proposals that has 
ever been advanced. It has its comic side because of its absurdity, but 
from the Jewish pmnt of view it also has its serious side, because after 
departing from the first part of the Balfour Declaration, die next step is 
to be Ot would seem) to tear up the last part, which says that nothii^ 
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u to be done in Paiesdne to prejudice the rights and status enjoyed by 
jews in other countries. 

Today we get a man of the highest distinction, a man like Ltsd 
Rrnnfll, saying to the Jews of Eastern Europe, ** Look what an excellent 
thing Palestine will be for you, because you can cease to be Poles or 
Rtimmif-ns; you can be rid of your citizenship and take up a Palestine 
passport witlraut ever thinking of going to Palestine; and how delighted 
the Government of Poland will be to have not three million Polish Jews 
but three million foreign Jews living in their midst and occupying the 
posts which might be occupied by Polish subjects.” From a Jewish point 
of view that is an extremely disturbing argument. 

That exhausts the second part of what 1 have to say. I naturally have 
to select my subjects, and if 1 do not deal with some points which 1 ought 
to deal with, it is not because I do not recognize that there are a great 
many other points, but because my time is limited. 

Now 1 want to pass rather rapidly to the Jewish point of view with 
reference to the actual proposals of the Report so far as they relate to a 
Jewish State. Perhaps I had better not say “ the Jewish point of view." 
1 had better say my point of view, because 1 do not know whether it is 
represenutive or not 

My point of view is that the first test is: is this a State which has any 
hope of survival!’ Of course, miracles do happen. I can only look at 
things, however, in the light of common sense, and my emphatic view 
about these particular proposals is that they have not a ghost of a chance 
of working out. 

In the first place 1 want to draw attention to the fronders of the 
Jewish State. Anybody looking at the map will see that it is a totally 
indefensible ftonder, and it would look worse still if you could consider 
it on a map which shows the elevations. The litde Jewish strip lies 
between the sea and the highlands. It is completely dominated by 
higher ground, and anything more objectionable from a strategic point 

view it would be very difficult to imagine. Actually that fronder u 
about two hundred miles long, and the southern part of it is ten to 
twelve miles broad and dominated by the hills. 

In the second place, the size of it it about the size of Norfolk. That 
is the Jewish Suu. a minute area and an indefensible fronder. 

In the third place, it it proposed from this wretched little Jewish 
State to exclude, at any rate in the first stage and to far as part of it is 
concerned, permanendy 57 per cent, of tlK present Jewidi population 
in Palestine. On the otha hand, so far as concerns the area which is 
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proposed to be under Jewish jurisdiction, that area will consist, accord¬ 
ing to the Ck)inn:ussion’s own figures, in the first suge as to 54 per cent, 
of Jews and 46 per cent, of Arabs. 

I would only say this, that if you consider the points to which I 
have already drawn attention; if you add the enormous financial burden 
that will be imposed upon this litde State with many of its principal 
sources of revenue taken away, because all the Hg towns except Tel Aviv 
will be outside its jurisdicuon; when you remember that the royalties 
arising from the Palestine potash works are to be handed over lock, 
stock and barrel to the Arab States; and that on top of that the Jewish 
State has to subsidize the Arab State on a substantial scale; when you 
remember all those things and put them together, I think that you will 
at least agree that those Jews who share my view that this proposal is 
not so much unacceptable as entirely unworkable and impracticable, 
both from the Jewish and Arab point of view, have something to be 
said on their side. 

The alternative I myself would propose is this. If you must dis¬ 
member Palestine, if that is inevitable, assuming that it is, would it not 
perhaps be better simply to detach from the mandated area the whole 
of the area which is proposed to liecomc the area of the future Arab 
State, except the almost empty Negev; simply take that out of the 
mandated territory altogether. Leave the Mandate; leave British con¬ 
trol, and supervision and protection, to which 1 attach great imprtance, 
and provide that, the extent of the mandated territory having been 
reduced so as to place within the area of Arab independence a large 
proportion of the Arab inhabitants, the rest of Western Palestine shall 
remain as an undivided whole under a British Mandate on the footing 
that Jewish immigration is to be encouraged to the fullest pssible 
extent, and that self-governing institutions are to be steadily developed 
with a view to the eventual attainment of a subsuntial measure of 
autonomy, subject, of course, to proper safeguards for minorities and 
for the perpetual inviolability of the holy places. 

I think it would be much better not to create this series of corridors 
and this congeries of reserved areas of every sort and kind, but to make 
a dean cut and allocate to an area of complete independemx those 
regions (except the Negev) which it is proposed to allocate to the Arab 
State, and dien I diink it will be very much easier to work the Mandate 
on lines which would be acceptable from a British, a Jewish, and also, 
1 1 k^ an Arab point of view. 

Mr. J. M. N. JEFFRIES; Let me first deal with one or two items 
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in Mr. Stein’s speech. He began by saying that a letter which appeared 
in The Times tvro days ago had, he hoped, disposed altogcdier of the 
McMahon papers. But this letter is by no means new. Sir Henry 
McMahon said the same thing fourteen years ago, and it made no 
difierence whatsoever to the situation then. Nor does it make any 
difference to the situation to-day either, because in treaties, as in all 
legal documents, the only thing which matters is thdr text. If we are 
to be guided by the intentions people say they had or had not when 
writing the text, then there will never be an end in the future to any 
disputed issue. Every person concerned can allege intentions which no 
other person can corroborate. If intentions are to become the criterion 
of decision in international affairs, there does not seem to be much 
object in having written treaties at all. Why sign and countersign 
documents if they can be abrogated by states of mmd.^ 

So with regard to the McMahon letters the fantastic plea of Sir 
Henry McMahon’s intentions and of his belief in King Hussein's 
intentions governing their value cannot be entertained. Only their 
text is of any concern. 

In the second place, Mr. Stein spoke about the position of Jews 
elsewhere should the Jewish State envisaged in the Peel Report be 
founded in Palestine. On the whole I do not disagree with what he 
had to say, but I should like to mention something 1 encountered a 
good many years ago, in 1918. This was in Poland, when the war was 
just over. As it happened, I was the first person to enter Poland from 
the Allied countries. 

Poland was just coming to life. Yet I found the Poles already 
complaining bitterly of Zionism. They had begun their renewed 
national life by making some sort of census, and they found that their 
Jewish citizens in large numbers were contracting out from it. They 
wrote themselves down as 21 ionitt citizens. As early as 1918, therefore, 
the prospect of a Jewish State in Palestine was causing trouble. I am 
oot defending or accusing the Poles in their relations with their Jewish 
subjects; 1 only chronicle that political Zionism was an immediate 
source disaffection and had feeling in Poland. 

Mr. Stein spoke of the strategic dominance of the proposed Jewish 
State by the Arab State. I shall not enter into the strategic side of these 
future animosities. But I must observe that if you transfer the odiums 
which exist to-day between the Jews and the Arabs, which to-day are to 
ttmte OMM under the conttd of the Mandamry—if you transfer these 
orfiiinis to a pair Sutes, whereio they can grow unchecked and can 
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even be encouraged, then instead of ending the era of hatred you are 
merely giving it unlimited opportunity of expansion. 

The most serious fallacy of the Peel Report is the assumption that 
Kparate Sutes in Palestine would bring contentment to their popula¬ 
tions. The Report says indeed that it is too much to hope that after 
Partition there would be no friction at all between Arabs and Jews, but 
thereon propounds the removal of minorities as a cure. But envenomed 
and displanted minorities, as history most often shows, fill the popula¬ 
tion they join with their own animus. Partition will give us not so 
much two States as two entrenched camps in Palestine. 

I pass to some other considerations of the Report. No one apparently 
wants Its recommendation much. Mr. Stein himself is dubious about 
them. Others of our opponents, however much they may be satisfied 
inwardly with Partition, are not, I think, too anxious to appear openly 
satisfied. The Arabs certainly do not want Partition. Parliament 
wishes to postpone definite discussion of it. So docs the League of 
Nations. Mr. Ormsby-Gore has gone out to try and extract preliminary 
opinion from the Mandates Commission. He is much experienced in 
preliminary opinions, but I do not think that even he will extract one. 

Not half enough attention has been paid in this matter to the League 
of Nations. 1 think there may be more obstacles at Geneva than people 
contemplate. Here is one of them. The Partition proposal must come 
eventually before a committee of the League Council. Italy, which has 
not quitted the League, can temrn to her vacant place at the Council 
table. Now she confirmed the Balfour Declaration, if it can be called 
confirmation, very diflerently from the other countries’ way of confirma¬ 
tion. 1 speak of the old Italy, before Fascism came. She agreed to the 
establishment of the National Home on the understanding that no 
prejudice was caused to the legal and political status of the other “ com¬ 
munities " of Palestine. She inserted in her confirmation the word 
*' pditical,” which, in my opinion. Lord Balfour and the other draftos 
so sedulously kept out of their Declaration. 

So the Italians are engaged m maintain the normal political rights of 
the Arabs throughout Paleaine. Hiey have hdd their hand so far, on 
the assumption, 1 presume, that the Mandate would tesminate in the 
establiahment of a National Government over all Palestine. But if a 
State it established in Palestine territory where the Arabs will have no 
political contnJ at all, it is difficult m see bow Italy can subscribe to 
this. Here is a source of infinite difficulty, if, of course, Italy lutbiws 
her seat at Geneva. 
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I oonie to the Peel Report itself. It is a fine Report in many ways. 
It contains statements which are of the highest interest. It ^leaks ai 
" the door forced open for the Jews in Palestine.” It says that " it it 
tlK Mandate which has created the antagonism between the Jew and 
Arab in Palestine.” These are statements of fact which dispose of 
much old official fiction, such as that our Government is the victim of 
circumstances in having to handle an unworkable Mandate. The suc¬ 
cessive Governments which have insisted on this Mandate, of our own 
making, have not been the victims of circumstances, but the makers 
and the maintainers of these circumstances. 

Then again the Report, in default of Partition, holds some valuable 
contingent recommendations, one in particular which amounts to keep¬ 
ing the present Jewish population at the level it has attained. This is 
for a period of years only, it is true, but as it is based on existing con- 
diuons which will not cease, it is a recommendation which will be 
renewed, I think, indefinitely. 

Another merit of the Report is, however, a belated discovery. The 
members of the Commission discovered in Palestine what we who 
defend the Arabs discovered and said seventeen years ago, and have 
been saying ever since, when we had the opportunity. They discovered 
that the Arabs would not join the Jews in building up a common 
Palesunian State. Every child has known this in Palestine for nearly 
two decades. Yet we have had to wait till now for it to be acknow¬ 
ledged in an official document. It is held to be a great discovery, but 
in this respect Lord Peel, to my mind, is like a Columbus sailing out 
tonlay and discovering modern New York. 

From the Arab point of view yet another merit of the Report, and 
yet another belated discovery, is its confirmation that Mr. Lloyd Geor^ 
General Smuts, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Cecil, and others from 
the beginning contemplated a Jewish State in Palestine. We know they 
did, Imt it is well to have the fact nailed down in the Royal Com¬ 
mission’s own words. 

But if many things are to be welcomed in the Report, ia final recom¬ 
mendations are not. For a large Jewish Sute in the long run all they 
do is m substitute a smsil Jewish State at once. Hie thesis of Jewish 
rule in Palestine is not dropped. The Peel Report, therefore~that is to 
say, the policy advocated in it—is not a change of heart, but a change of 
fiont only. 

It is not surpriang, thcicfom, that die Arabs should iqcak. They 
rqca it besidet for a good many individual reasons, but I shall oonfioe 
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myielf to speaking of three of them. The first is that Parddoo would 
grant the Jews their essenuai demand and refuse theirs to the Arabs. 
As I look at it, the essendal Jewish demand is statehood in Palestine. 
Once this is granted the Jews, they are acknowledged to be in Palestine 
as by right But the whole Arab case is that the Jews are not in Palestine 
by right So that if a Jewish State were to be established and the Arabs 
were forced to recognize it, the Arabs would be abandoning the very 
basis on which every claim of theirs is built, while the Jews would have 
the essential basis of their claims conceded. 

The second point turns on the working-out of Partition in practice. 
In their Report the Royal Commissioners recommend that “ in the last 
resort the exchange (of Jews in the proposed Arab State and of Arabs in 
the proposed Jewish State) would be compulsory.” This means that 
something like 225,000 Arabs are in danger of compulsory transfer. 

This IS an impossible proposal. It is called a transfer, but it is an 
eviction. How can anyone suggest that about a quarter of the Arab 
popubtion should be removed by force from the land which they and 
theirs have occupied for untold centuries? Is it assumed that the British 
Army will be employed in the task of tearing families from their homes 
and their plots of land? 

In the Reprt an analogy is drawn on behalf of the “ transfer.” Tlie 
example of the successful Grxco-Turkish exchange of populations after 
the war of 192a is quoted. But the Grzeo-Turkish transfer was die 
exact reverse of what is intended for Palestine. The Greeks were taken 
from Turkey and the Turks from Greece. In Palestine it is proposed 
that men, women and children shall be taken from their native soil, that 
they shall be removed from the fertile heart of it and from their ancient 
orange-groves, so that strangers may build up there an artificial State. 
It it a prefect not to be thought of. 

Indeed, this transfer is so preposterous and iniquitous, there being 
practically no land to accommodate the evicted thousands in the hills to 
which they would be dispatched, that it does not ring true. I have a 
feeling that this scheme has only been sponsored by the Government so 
that it may be withdrawn later, with lavish airs of concession to the 
An^ If it proves so, this is a familiar political gambit, and the Arabs 
will not be overreached by it 

The third reason is really the fundamental reason, though one does 
not hear much of it largely because the Arabs have few chances of 
es)A-'iiu>g their views. The Royal Central Arivn Society, let me add, 
has shown a fine 'xvs'qiie by throwing c^ien its tribune ficdy to ex- 
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poftenu of die Arab case, and die Arabs are grateful to the Society. 
This, as I say, theo, fundamental reason for refusing Partition, is that 
the estaUishment of a Jewish State in Palestine is not compadble widi 
the maimenance there of Arab ways of life and of the country’s nadve 
civilizadon. 

Arab life and Jewish life, Arab aims and Jewish aims, are two 
irreconcilable things. They cannot continue indefinitely side by side, 
and there will never be any soludon of any kind in Palestine till this 
is recognized. I have discussed this matter thoroughly with my Arab 
friends and that is what they feel. 

The Jewish National Home, now to be turned into a Jewish State, 
is nothing if it is not a Westernized, industrial, urban insdtudon. The 
Peel Report recognizes this readily and frequently. It says, “The 
remarkable urban development in Palestine has been Jewish.” It 
speaks of the Jewish hope of yet more “ new towns growing up abng 
the sandy coast.” It recognizes that out of every five hundred Jewish 
immigrants only thirty-two are workers on the land. “ With every year 
that passes,” says the Report, “ the contrast between this intensely demo- 
cradc and highly organized modern community and the old-fashioned 
Arab world around it grows sharper.” 

What till now has been falsest in our policy in Palestine has been 
the repeated invitation to the Arabs to uke part in this essentially 
Jewish “ development" of their country. As Palestinians they were to 
work hand-in-hand with the Jews at this joint task. But we never 
asked first of the Arabs, before issuing the invitation, whether they 
wished to progress after this fashion. It was assumed that they did so 
wish, though a modicum of thought and a modicum of enquiry would 
have shown that for an Arab such progress meant that he was to 
abandon his native culture and to assimilate himself to the culture of 
the Jews. There would only be a future for him if he thought like a 
modern Jew, aaed like a modern Jew—in short, if he turned himself 
into a modern Jew. 

If the Arab did this, then he would be rewarded with those 
“ economic bendits ” which figure on various pages the Peel Report 
After a great lapse of time, it was the ancient temptation of Esau 
renewed in more modern style, with “ economic benefits ” in place of 
pottage. 

But the Esatu of Palestine have learned thdr lesson. The develop- 
ment of Paletdoe on Jewish lines is erartly what they will not have. 
A man of prt eminent intelligence went out to Palestine tome yean 
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ago and perceived that this was the kernel of the problem. Dr. Wdz- 
mann had been offering the Arabs what they least desired. "The 
Arabs need us,” said Dr. Wcizraann, “ with our knowledge and our 
experience and our money.” But the celebrated visitor knew better. 
" There is not the slightest difficulty,” he wrote, “ in stating in plain 
words what the Arabs fear in the Jews. They fear in exact terms their 
knowledge and their experience and their money. The Arabs fear 
exactly the three things which Dr. Wcizmann says they need.” 

That is the fundamental reason why the Arabs rejected what was 
called “ cooperation ” with the Jews under the Mandate, and it is for 
the very same reason that they reject Partition. What would Partition 
mean? It would mean, no doubt, that in their new area they might 
(in so far as the homeless thousands thrown upon them would permit) 
try to create the Palestine at which they aim, a simple country. It 
would be cleared of endemic diseases, of malaria and the like; it would 
be provided with better roads, it would inaugurate certain improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, it would estabhsh a reasonable system of land- 
tenure. But it would remain a quiet country, free of urbanization, of 
intensive industrialism, of all the qualities which are the essence of the 
Jewish idea. It would be a country of subsistence-farming. 

What would it have alongside it? A Jewish State, which, however 
small, yet would be highly mechanized, linked to world finance, aiming 
at world commerce, enmeshed with the advanced intelligentsia of every 
continent. Over its economic policy the Arabs would have no control, 
and into iu orbit the Arab agricultural State must inevitably be drawn. 
Indeed, the Peel Report foresees this, thinks ahead and proposes that 
the two States should have a species of Customs-Union. How 
significant I 

That is why die Arabs must reject Parddon and must reject any 
scheme which does not give them general control over the economic 
policy of Palestine as a whole. In an Arab Palesdne the Jews now 
present there would have their rights and could enjoy as much of their 
particular kind of “ devdopment ” as they have accomplished already. 
But there must be a sr^ to inaease of this, and the Arabs mutt not 
have forced upon them in exchange for their malaria that moral 
malaria of industrialism which now it devastating the West, with its 
dass-warfare, its proletariat, its commui'ism, its making men into mere 
units, and all its other attendant ills. 

Colottd NEWCOMBE: I am not gtung to criddze the Royal Conv 
mission's Rqiort Everyone admin that it it an CAUandy able work: 
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but Tcry many people, like Mr. Stein, tiisagree with the mlution offered 
in the last chapter. 

Like the Royal Commission, wc aim at peace, but we think that an 
alternative road is safer and shorter than theirs. Whichever road wc 
adopt, the Report of the Royal Commission makes it clear that the 
existing Mandate is unworkable. 

Chap. XX, pra. a, states: “ Under the stress of the World War, 
the British Government made promises to the Arabs and the Jews in 
order to obtain their supprt." 

Many Syrians, Nationalists, and others, including people in South 
Syria (or Palestine), had hopd, even before the war, for a tutelage 
under the British Control, having seen the gradual development of 
Egypt and the Sudan, both of which were in greater chaos than Syria 
or Palestine ever were. This feeling grew during the war. 

It was a fundamental principle of British plicy to administer a 
country in our charge in the interests of the people in that country and 
through them. 

Never did Bridsh plicy try to bring in large numbers of aliens to 
form a National Home into a country against the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

Article aa of the Covenant says: “ The wishes of the people must 
be a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory." 

Promises to the Arabs were made authoritatively by British officers 
and through other channels during the war confirming the above- 
mentioned principles. 

The views held by the Arabs were well set out in the Reprt on 
page 107, chap. Ill, paras. 34 and 35, which views were well understood 
by officers in touch with them during the war. 

Later on, to gain indefinite help from Jews outside the British 
Empire (since no special call for help was needed from British citizens, 
whether Jew or Christian), the Balfour Declaration was made on 
certain false assumptions; 

(i) That Palestine was inhabited mainly by Jews (though, in 
fact, the Jews were about 7 per cent, in 1918). 

(a) That the remaining people were chiefly Arabs of nomadic 
or gipsy character, if not of the status of Australian aborigines. It 
was not mlived that the Syrians trf the south wwe a virile peasantry 
of aodent stock, intellectually more advanced than Egyptians or 
Sudanese, but lacking the chances of education and development. 
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(3) Thai the ancient historic and religious sentiment iot Pales' 

tine held by the Jews for over two thousand years gave them 

political rights to another people’s country. 

Having thus confused historic sentiment with political rights, we 
have encouraged by armed forces the immigration of an alien race into 
the country of an unwilling people. If we admit historic rights to 
endure for two thousand years, we must admit ancient Britons or 
Romans back to England, and the more recent, and therefore stronger 
claims, of the French Royalists back to France. 

If the Royal Commission could have included the above considera¬ 
tions, or added the gist thereof to para. 2, chap. XX, it would have 
been shown why Arabs cannot eexperate with the Mandate or the 
Balfour Declaration. 

Arabs showed before the war tolerance and co^iperation with Jews, 
and, except when stirred by Jewish political aspirations, were more 
friendly to Jews than most nations. They are only opposed to those 
Zionists who try to capture and control their country. 

The Royal Commission, on the whole, gave judgment for the Arabs, 
but ask them to be generous and to give up the best part of their land 
to a people alien to them, but persecuted in Europe and having nowhere 
else to go. 

The Arabs say, “ No, but we are prepared to be more generous than 
any other race is, or has been, to these unfortunate people, and accept 
a far bigger share.” 

Arabs have agreed generally to the following scheme: 

I. All Jews now in Palestine to remain in the country and the 
present percentage of 30 per cent. Jews to 70 per cent. Arabs to be 
maintained (or some similar formula). 

a. British rule to continue for a short period of years, but on 
the principles carried out in the Sudan, in the interests of the actual 
inhabitants in the country only, and through them, Jew and Arab, 
with no outside interference. 

3. After a period, a representative independent govarnment to 
be established siimlar to that of ‘Iraq, widi British interests fully 
protected. In a few years, when feelings are lest bitter, Trans¬ 
jordan would be linked with Palemne, when it would be log^ to 
extend the percentage of 30 per cent Jews to 70 per cent Arabs to 
that area also. 
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Once the threat of Jewish political domination is removed, the Arabs 
would oo-operate with them. To achieve this, the Mandate will, of 
course, require to be altered. 

Which do the Jews prefer to accept? 

The splitting up of Palestine, which denies to them any portion 
of Judara, their ancient land; or, future co-operation with the South 
Syrians? Though a minority, their influence will be great, and their 
ability have wide scope. 

The real problem of the Jews is the Central European or Polish 
question. Palestine, partitioned or not, cannot solve the problem. To 
pretend chat it solves this question is an excuse to hide the truth that 
andent religious sentiment has become a political ambition. 

Jews should be practical and bring thdr dreams to earth. British 
Jews are as British, and will remain as much British citizens as any of 
the rest of us. They have no desire to become Palestinians themselves. 
French, Italian, Dutch, and American Jews have no wish to give up 
their nationality. There is no need for us to occupy ourselves with 
them or they with us. 

Even German Jews, except under present conditions of persecution, 
wish to remain German. 

The Zionist Congress is the only body which seems to dictate the 
policy of Palestine to Great Britain: but it seems unnecessary for us to 
follow their lead, when many British Jews are opposed to it. 

Politically, therefore, the whole trouble is caused on behalf of Polish, 
Russian, and Rumanian Jews, to whom politically we owe nothing. 

At present we encourage Zionists to solve this trouble by foisting on 
our Arab friends an impossible scheme in Palestine, which can only 
accept a few hundred thousand, anyhow, and can never harbour the 
millions concerned. We put the whole burden on one small people 
whom we Kparated from thdr brethren of the rest of Syria. 

We incurred some responsiblity in this matter. Let us Brirish, 
Christian and Jew, all help seriously by seeking areas in the British 
Colonies and Empire, dr loi^ in another direction for countries wide 
enough to give scope to Jewish ability and enterprise. So far the search 
has been very half-hearted: when finance is available the problem is 
not very difficult; and it is wiser to spend money developing fruitful 
countries than barren deserts south of Gaza, as some Jews suggest 

The Report of the Royal Commission is a most valuable work, and 
these suggestions give an alternative but tmt an oppofing view. 

To sum up: 
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1. Treat Palcsdoe as we have treated other countries. Let the 
Jews now there remain, and allow others to come to retain 30 per 
cent. Jews to 70 per cent. Arabs. 

2. Administer the country in the interests of the people of the 
country, Jew and Arab, and through them, with no outside 
interference. 

3. As soon as conditions permit, grant representative govern¬ 
ment, as in 'Iraq, to Palestine, which would then include Trans¬ 
jordan : and ensure, that British interests are protected. 

4. See how we can really help to solve the Eastern European 
Jewish problem, without throwing further burdens on one people. 

Lord Samuel indicated somewhat similar lines in the House of 
Lords.* 

If Jews will meet Arabs and the British Government half-way on 
the lines suggested, there will be peace in Palestine—our main objective. 

Sir HENRY LAWRENCE: I shall have great pleasure in obeying 
the orders of the Chairman to confine myself to the terms of the 
Report. 

I have not indeed the qualifications of previous speakers to discuss 
the past history of Palestine and their own part therein. 

1 invite your attention to the chapter in the Report which deals with 
Irrigation, for this vital matter has not been mentioned in the Houses of 
Parliament or in the Press. 

The Commission writes (para. 106, p. 254): “ The problem of close 
settlement of the land depends in the main on the discovery and 
development of water supplies for irrigation. ... If water could be 
discovered in the Beersheba Sub-District enormous possibilities of 
development would be opened up, provided that such water could be 
brought into service at a reasonable cost. The Sub-District constitutes 
nearly half the total area of Palestine.” 

(Para. 107.) As &r John Hope Simpson stated in lus repon: Given 
the possibility of irrigation, there is practically an inexhaustible supply 
of cultivable land in the Beerskdia area. Without irrigation the country 
cannot be developed. Up to the present time no organired attempt 
has been made to pspcenain whether there is or is not an artrsian supply 
of water.” 

(Para. 108). " Since the date of his report, it »ppean that very little 
hat been done by Government to discover wata in Palestine,” and 
• See p. 72a. 
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then follow tome detailed cttimates which the Royal Commiiaion do 
not consider it necetrary to attempt to discuss. 

Now in the Partition scheme the area allotted to the Jews is about 
two thousand square miles. Here in Beerdieba is an area of five 
thousand square miles on which about fifty thousand people live, or ten 
to die square mile. Pracdcally nothing is known as to the possibilities 
of irrigation here. The Arabs complain that the part of Palestine 
allotted CO them is all barren hill and desert; and it is certain that they 
have neither the capital nor the capacity to render the desert cultivable. 

What an opportunity is here offered to Jewish enterprise! With 
their financial ability and capital they would re-establish the fertihty of 
Beersheba, and remake it the granary of Roman days. They would 
have access to the Dead Sea for the prosecution of their chemical 
industries; and they would have room for their immigrants on a great 
scale. In the future they would undoubtedly overflow by agreement 
into the vast empty spaces to east and west of Transjordan and Sinai. 
In place of milk and honey they would find water and chemicals, and 
possibly oil. 

The example which the Jews have given of intensive cultivation 
along the coast from Haifa to Jaffa has been a wonderful achievement. 
The Jew with irrigation is able to support a family on one-tenth the 
area required by an Arab; for the Jews have drained swamps and 
irrigated sand-dunes to carry their orange groves. 

The financial arrangements necessary for this uansformation may 
also be of value to the world. If the Jews starting from a desert convert 
it into a civilized state, they may be able to show the way to the financial 
reorganization which the world is awaiting for “ the proper distribution 
of the means of exchange” and "the balance of production and 
consumption.” 

The Jews would require the co-operation of the Arabs in the heavy 
task of reclaiming the desert, and tltis might well be the basb of peace 
and reconciliation between these two gifted races. 

We know that in India, Egypt, and the Sudan vast areas ftMmerly 
browsed by nomad tribes have been rendered cultivaUe by irrigation, 
and now support millions of peasant proprietors. 

For all these reasons I submit that this problem of irrigation should 
be rcconiid^ed vrith a more lively confitfcnce in the future. 

The severe critHans made by previous speakers of the proposab of 
the Royal Commisaon have not impressed me. 

1 a^ you to agree that if die British Government—after hearing the 
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views of the League of Nations—decide to carry out these recom¬ 
mendations, whatever the difficulties may be, those difficulties can be 
resolved by a resolute Government. 

It is quite possible that the frontiers may need to be redrawn. There 
is force in the Arab complaint that too much of the good land has been 
allotted to the Jews, and that the Arab area is largely barren and waste. 
There is force in the Jewish complaint that the total area allotted to them 
is far too small. I have shown that on the facts certified by the Royal 
Ckimmission half the area of Palestine in lands now almost devoid of 
population has been left out of account. 

Let this portion of five thousand square miles in the south be handed 
over to the Jews, and let full compensation be given to the Arabs in 
fertile lands in the north. If it be argued that Jewish finance has been 
invested in the north, let the Government refuse to be moved by 
niggardly considerations of finance. 

Where the great human factors of freedom, security, and independ¬ 
ence are involved, arguments of money must be brought into their 
proper subordination. And the Jews throughout the world who wish 
their race to escape from the degradation of the tyrannies of Eastern 
Europe will recognize that the British Government alone can be trusted 
to carry through this gigantic scheme of liberation. 

I submit therefore to this meeting that we should accept regretfully 
but with a firm mind the main conclusions of this Report. 

The surrender of the Mandate and the Partition of Palestine have 
been proved to be ineviuble; but details require amendment in the grant 
of a larger area for reclamation and colonization by the Jews, and in 
compensation to the Arabs in fertile lands and uncontrolled access Ki the 
seaboard and seaports. 

These are the great days of the British Government when, by the 
consent of all nations, it is chosen to impose peace equally on the eastern 
as on the western shores of the Mediterranean. 

Seeurus judicat, Orbis terrarum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY BOWMAN: iniosc trf us who have lived in 
Palestine for a good many years are grateful on Ae whde w the Com- 
missiooers for a very conaructive Report. We have been waiting for 
this for years. Ever ance 1920 we who have lived in die official world 
have been living continually on the edge <d. a predpee or rather on Ae 
edge of a volcano. The lightest q>ark in Palestine sets fire to Ae 
country, and what we have been praying for year in, year out is peace. 
Every proposal that has been put forward empt t^t of Ae Royal 
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rommissioii does not seem to make for peace, but for continued war. 
I^ies and gentiemen, we do not want continued war; we must have 
peace. 

There was an old gentleman in the war called Ole Bill, and when he 
found himself in rather an uncomfortable place he said, “ Find me a 
better 'ole.” If 1 were one of the Commissioners, what I would say 
to the world is, “ Find me a better solution.” 

We have been listening to-night to various speakers, but I do not 
remember having heard any better proposal than that of the Royal 
Commission. Partition may be regrettable, but if Partidon is going to 
bring peace, then let us by all means have Partidon. 

The last speaker made one sound suggesdon, which was to allow 
some change in the proposed fronders. 1 understand the members of 
the Royal Commission would be perfectly willing to accept a change in 
fronder. That frontier was only drawn as a rough oudine and as some 
idea of what a frontier might be. Nobody has ever considered that 
frontier to be final or defimdve; but Partition, which meant separate 
endues, the Jews in one part and the Arabs in another, seems to me 
inevitable if we are going to have peace. 

Mr. CUST: At last somebody has blown away the fog of illusion 
which has obscured the facts in Palesdne and told the truth. As a 
former administradve officer in Palestine, I wish to give my support 
to the Commission’s proposals. Whether it is what some of us thought 
perhaps might suffice, a federal system of cantons, or whether it is 
out and out Parddon, the principles are the same; and I do think 
that in this question we must u-y, now the Report is out, to forget we 
have pro-Jewish or pro-Arab sympathies and look at it from a pro-Bridsh 
point of view primarily. I do not want to say any more on that point, 
but I think the best service that can be rendered to the Arabs is not 
to remind them what they have to give up, but to try and make them 
realize what they are saving. 

I cannot help wondering whether under the Parddon system there 
is not a disturbed feeling as to what our posidon is going to be there. 
Mr. Churchill made that very clear in the House of Commons. We are 
going to be isolated in the m^ll corridor, and outside diere are to be two 
completely independent Sutes, who one day might declare war on one 
another. Ihere ^ipears to be no technical reason why they could not, 
as they are both to be members of the League of National 

From our pt^t of view, therefore, it might be bener if die country 
was kqK together in some form of cantonal system under our control, 
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though the Report docs point out the fact that cantonizadon was not 
sufficient because it would not satisfy the nationalism of the two parties. 
Sail, Mr. Stein has said that from the Jewish point of view they would 
not mind if the Mandate did continue. I think this is rather an inter¬ 
esting development, which perhaps might give us some more food for 
thought. 

Mr. A. M. KHACHAE>OURIAN: I speak as neither a Jew nor an 
Arab, but a neighbour of both, who has lived in those parts of the 
world and has seen the fine Arab change from a fine neighbour to a 
bad foe. We who live in the Near East, we who are of the Near East, 
we have felt the loss of this friendship very keenly. The Arab has 
been a very fine friend, not only to the Englishmen who were there 
during the war and before, but the Arab was a very fine friend to the 
Jew. 

The Jew has forfeited that friendship. 

The Report discusses, amongst other things, a way of disposing of a 
quarter of a million Arabs. They are to be shooed out of the Jewish 
Sute into the desert, because everybody agrees that the Arab State is 
mainly desert. 

We have heard too much of the Jewish finance. The Report speaks 
too much of it, speaks of money, " baksheesh ’’ of some two million 
pounds to be given to the Arabs. The Arab does not want this 
baksheesh. The Arab has grown to a state of self-esteem, self-respect 
He has not learnt it from the Jewish example, but by his own realization 
of his destiny which lies in the Near East, in Palestine, and which will 
have to lie in Palestine in spite of the Commission’s proposals. 

The best part of the Commission’s Report is that all of the Report I 
have read is most definite. It speaks its mind with such clearness that 1 
am sure Sir John Simon envies it for his Indian Report. It is definite, 
and above everything it is something to start with, and I think that the 
Jews, who have asked for the moon, should be very satisfied with what 
they have been given. 

I have travelled in the Near East, and unfortunately I have seen as 
many leaving Palestine as I have seen going thoe. Every boat leaving 
Haifa is full of emq^ts who are emigrating to Argentina and else¬ 
where, and for better pio^iects. That is not the spirit in which the 
oolonimtiDn a new country staro. First, the Jews must have insdlled 
in them the qniit of the misnonary. They must go to the new land 
with the ^liiit of their forefathers when they left %ypt Until diat 
qwit returns to the Jew, that cd tderance to the native Arab, and not 
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that of bullying him, not that of carrying the Arab as a burden on their 
dwulden, which the Arab does not want, nor of “ Niggcrization ” of 
the Arab; until that spirit returns Dr. Weizmann, Mr. Stein, and others 
will have to go a long way in working towards it. 

Mr. ASKARl: We have heard to-ni^t quite a lot about the pro¬ 
posed scheme of Partition, and its advantages and disadvantages to either 
side. Mr. Stein said that he regretted the loss of certain potash works 
in the Arab State and some hydro-electric plant also on the River Jordan. 
I would like to remind Mr. Stein and people who regret this loss that all 
the chemical works of the world combined and the hydro-electric plants 
are hardly a compensation for the loss of even a small town like Accra. 

Further, he regrets that the Jewish State will have to pay a heavy 
subsidy to the Arab State. Already two million pounds have been pro¬ 
posed. If, as we arc led to believe, prosperity amongst the Arabs has 
been increasing because of Jewish immigration, then two million pounds 
is a very large sum. 

Further, in the Jewish towns, which he says will not be under Jewish 
jurisdiction, even so there is very little chance of survival for an Arab in 
those towns, and Haifa, which is the most imprtant town not only in 
Palestine but in the Near East, is going to be lost politically to the Arabs. 

Even though the area proposed for the Jewish State is small, 1 hardly 
believe that any friend of Arabia could sincerely advise the surrender of 
Galilee with almost one quarter of a million Arabs. 

Practically every Jew has agreed to the Partition, but they all ask for 
more. Some people want Bcersheba, others Transjordan, some even 
ask (or Sinai. 

Mr. Humphrey Bowman and Mr. Gust have said Partition is the 
only possible thing, and they are glad at last something a going to be 
workable. Mr. Jewries has said it cannot work. 

I would like to add further that even if it were made to work by 
force, bow tong would it last? 

Mr. BAKSTANSK.Y: I did not contemplate saying anything to¬ 
night because I came here determined to hear, in addition to the 
speakers, the reaction of an Englidi audience to the Report. But the 
rrip-rks of the last few qieakers have exhausted my patience. 

The impression is being conveyed that this Partition scheme does 
everything for die Jews, sadshes completely their aspiradons, and that 
it is the Arabs who axe the aggrieved party. Anyb^ who faces this 
solntion widi anything like birmindedness must realize that the truth 
Itea the orW way. 
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I would ask you to reflea that, as a result the war, and largely 
owing to the assistance of the Allies, and particularly Great Britain, 
several Arab independent kingdoms have been established over an area 
which equals practically the whole of Europe, excluding Russia. 1 shall 
not enter into some of the remarks made as to the McMahon pledge. 
But let me just say this, that we are not very much concerned with 
what one British ex-officer or another says that he led one or another d 
the Arabs to believe. I think we are concerned with official and 
authoritative statements made by representatives of this country, by men 
who were authorized to negotiate. 

When we realize on the one hand the speious luxuriousness which 
has been given to the Arabs, and on the other hand that the Jews were 
promised an area of forty-five thousand square miles, and now you offer 
them two thousand square miles, there can be no doubt as to who has 
been let down by the Report. If you are not going to fulfil your 
promise completely and are going to give only two thousand square 
miles—the size of Norfolk—in implementing the solemn promise made 
to the Jews, there is litde reason to be surprised at what Mr. Stein 
called the amazement and bewilderment with which the Jews look 
at this Report. 

I shall not pre-judge the decision which the Jews will adopt at the 
Zionist Congress, but 1 should like to endorse some of the misgivings 
with which we read this Report, not only in so far as the area is con¬ 
cerned, but in so far as the very offer of sovereignty goes. 

If you said to the Jews, “ We cannot give you all that we promised, 
but you will be masters in your own house,” you might have been 
offering sovereignty—but even sovereignty is not being granted. It has 
already been made clear that all the large towns with the exception of 
Tel Aviv are to be subjected to temporary mandates. I should be glad 
if the Chairman would define what “temporary mandates” are. I 
think you held a temporary mandate in Egypt for a period which 
extended over fifty years. 

The Jews look with great apprdiension at the oSer of this tiny area, 
which is accompnied by conditions which deprive die Jews of 
soveragnty and the possibility of developing their home in accordance 
with their aspirations and to satisfy the needs of Jewry in many 
countria. 

When people ^leaking from this platform procl?im that this Jewidt 
proUem should not be finked up with- Palestine, la them ask them¬ 
selves this question. What does Palestine mr~i) to the Jewidi people if it 
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doet not provide a home for the Jews who art oppressed and persecuted 
and homeless in Europe? Why midead this audience by saying that 
there are other countries? There are over-populated countries every¬ 
where roday. Here you have this vast territory, which in Europe would 
be occupied by nearly three hundred million people, but which in Arabia 
is populated by ten million only. And the substance of the Jewish 
problem is the necessity to provide a home for about five million Jews, 
who are homeless in Europe. 

If Palestine is not going to attempt to solve that problem, of what 
use is it to the Jew, and of what use is it to humanity, which is 
endeavouring to solve the Jewish problem? 

The CHAIRMAN: This evening has not suffered towards the 
end from a diminution of interest. I do not propose to sum up in any 
detail, but one or two of the previous speakers’ remarks have struck my 
attention and may possibly have struck yours. 

I agree that there is much to be said on both sides about the 
McMahon letters, but I do not think it is germane to the discussion 
to-night; nor do I think that either side is going to get in Geneva very 
much change out of the citauon of the McMahon correspondence. 

The bewilderment which Mr. Stein says the Jews were faced with at 
this news that they were going to be reduced to a country the size of 
Norfolk was not only their bewilderment; it was the bewilderment of 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore and the House of Commons, and was shared by the 
British Government, which was utterly unaware that this very drastic 
Partition was going to be proposed by the Commission. It was so much 
bewildered chat it is interesting to see that in the Press, by far the two 
most brilliant speeches, those of Lord Samuel and of Mr. Amery, were ill 
reported, snubbed and blanketed in the leaders throughout It was very 
noticeable, the difference between the tremendous importance of their 
rem-rks and the way. they were received by the Press—not by the House. 
The reason was, I think, that we do want such proposals as are put 
forward by the Government to Geneva to go unanimously, and that, 
however brilliant the alternatives that are proposed, for the moment we 
would rather have them not presented until they can be presented on 
the ^>ot and by die countries competent to settle them. 

I was not quite certain how far the more educated Arabs of Palestine 
imald have welcmned one of Mr. Jeffries’ suggestions, that they wanted 
none but a rmnimum of increased civilizatiott I do not see diem 
giving up the latest can and ^ng back to the donkeys they were 
rkfing when we r>me into Palestine. Nor do I think tlMy would be 
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particularly happy to be governed as the Sudanese in dte Sudan. They 
think, righdy or wrongly, that their culture has advanced a little beyond 
that stage. 

I would like to say that the Royal Central Anan Society has always 
kept a fair mind in this controversy. Several speakers repeatedly voiced 
the Arab cauK at a time when they could get little or no hearing in the 
House of Commons or in the public Press, and I think we are entitled 
to remember that we have to a certain extent been in the forefront and 
not in the rear of public opinion m this matter. We have insisted on a 
fair deal for both sides from the beginning, and at a time when other 
people were not doing so. 

1 am afraid that both sides—who are now crying that neither of them 
can yield one inch—will find that neither is going to get too per cent of 
their desires. There seems to be disappointment on both sides. I hope 
it will be reduced to a minimum, but if either thinks it is going to get 
away with too per cent., it is doomed to disappintment. 

I thank the speakers for the admirable temper displayed throughout 
this meeting and the audience for their sympathy. 


CITRUS AND OLIVES: THE FRUITS OF PARTITION 
(Communicated) 

In connection with the proposed Partition of Palestine as outlined in 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 1 should like to draw the attention 
of your readers to a fact that teems to have escaped general recognition 
—namely, that the whole of the maritime fruit belt will be included in 
the Jewish State. This industry was wholly, and still is neatly half, 
Arab; it is their great export. It is impossiUe to overestimate the im- 
portance of this fact, as it will mean that the citrus trade, the staple 
industry of Palestine, will, at no very distant date, be handed over to 
the Jews. Much d it is already in their hsnds, but something should 
be done to prevent it becoming a Zionist monopoly. 

The area under citrus on March 31, 1937, was cstimaced in the 
Agricultural Supplement No. 18 the Palestine Ganette No. 698 to be 
af^roriroately 398,000 dumuns, which repteaents an increase of 30,000 
dunums during the year. It is ntitmted diat as many as fifty thosisand 
persons are emjdoyed as labourers and packers in the industry and in 
oonncctod occupations. 

The Ar^ possess, or did until tcAintly, 135,000 dunums of citroi 
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plaotstion in the nuntitne belt, repeienting an invunnem of 

500,000. They have been iteadily incteanng their orange planta- 
tiona as the markets expand, having about six tunes the amount of 
land laid out for this purpose that they had before the war. 

Mr. M. T. Dawe, Dirixtor of the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in Palestine, said in evi<knce bdore the Royal Commission, 
that he was carrying out a Qcrus Survey, but that, as it was not con¬ 
cluded, he could not give the exact figures of land owned by Jews and 
Arabs. 

Mr. Tolkowsky, General Manager of the Jaffa Citrus Exchange, in 
his evidence stated that the Royal Commission must realize the very 
important part that the citrus industry played in the life of Palestine, 
" both from the pint of view of the value of its exprts, absolutely and 
relauvdy to the general exprts of the country, and from the pint of 
view of the number of people to whom it gives employment.” 

He then gave some interesting figures regarding the present psition 
of the industry and the remarkable expansion that is confidently 
expected in the future. The sum invested is believed to be in excess of 
j^P.300,000. The exprts have increased from about 2,000,000 cases in 
1925 to over 7,000,000 in 1935. 

With regard to the land under citrus cultivation owned respectively 
by Jews and Arabs, he stated that at the end of 1935 the Jews had 
153,000 dunums under citrus cultivation. Assuming that the total 
extent of land under citrus cultivation was now 300,000 dunums, the 
Arabs must have owned the balance, approximately i^y,ooo dunums. 

Speaking of the future, Mr. Tolkowsky said that 300,000 dunums 
art now under citrus plantation, and he estimated that, within ten years, 
about twenty-five million boxes of fruit will be available for yearly 
export, as compared with seven and one-third million boxes in 1934-35. 

With regard to the finandai turnover, I find that the figures supplied 
by the Jewish Agency for 1929-30 show the value erf fruit exprted 
from Jewish orange, grap fruit and lemon plantations to be about 
;^oo,ooo. According to sutistics of the Palestine Department of 
Agriculture, published in the Imperial Economic Committee’s “ Weekly 
Fruit Intelligence Notes," shipmenu of citrus fruit from Palestine have 
risen from 2,469,000 boxes in 1930-31 to 10,790,000 boxes in 1936-37. 

It it evident that this most important and vital industry, which 
is also one that the Arabs have successfully cultivated for many years, 
should not be lost to them as-it must be if the whole d the dtrus belt 
is to be incl»ded in the Jewish State. 
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The next industry in importance is that connected with dives, 
the suggestion of handing over Galilee to the Jews, where smne d 
finest ohve groves in Palestine are to be found, will deal a blow to 
industry. 

The big industrial enterprises are already in the hands of the Jews. 
What is left to the Arab State? 


Beatuce Eeseine. 





AN EMPTY QUARTER: THE NEGEV AREA 
OF SOUTHERN PALESTINE 
By major C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. 


D uring the recent discussion on the Report of die Palesdne 
Comnussion Sir Henry Lawrence drew attention to the fact 
that under the partition scheme the barren area of that country 
was to be allotted to the people least able to exploit it. Exploiudon of 
the desert means capital, and this the Arab lacks, and it also means 
initiative and unremitting toil in the face of hardships and disappoint¬ 
ments, and to withstand these cheerfully and optimistically something 
more than ordinary land hunger is necessary. 

It would seem that the Jews, who are denied the right to exist in a 
considerable part of Europe, can supply the type of pioneer to hew an 
existence out of the barren lands of Palestine; and in the south they 
are barren indeed. In this respect we have to revise the opinion, so 
freely advanced in the very early days of the Mandate, when grave 
doubts were expressed by everyone at to the possibility of Jewry finding 
the right type of agriculturist to make the best of Palestine. Jews, we 
all said, were traders, shopkeepers, and financiers by instinct and would 
never work for a mere living on the soil. The fallacy of this it proved 
by their various reclamation works of sand dunes and malaria swamps, 
Afule and Lake Hule to quote two of many. 

There has been a considerable amount of discussion lately in various 
newspapers with r^d to the handing over to the Jews of what it 
loosely termed the Negev or Negev Area in Southern Palestine, and 
the general consensus of opinion appean to be that on, and south of, 
a line drawn from Gaza to Beersheba there is practically no Arab 
population worth speaking of and no cultivation. it very far from 
correct, for Gaza, Deir el Bclah and Khan Yunu have a very consider¬ 
able number of inhaHtzntt of the Arab fellah type and a still larger 
number of Beduin of the Terrain tribe, who are losing their nomadic 
initinrt and settling on the land. The Beershdsa area also, thou^ it 
hat a comparadvdy tin'll population of the fellah type, is inhabited by 
iMual large tectiont of Boluin tribes, who live in die vicinity cultivat¬ 
ing raiitaop barky and wl^t, and grazing goats and sheep. 
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The land is not fully exploited and of recent years the Bedoin have 
been selling plou in the vicinity of Beersheba to the Jews, but owing 
to the recent troubles little has been done to work up these holdings, 
and from what I know of this area and its inhabitants it could not be 
handed over to a Jewish state without adding considerably to the exist- 
ing racial controversy. 

One is fairly safe in saying that so far the enmity between the Jews 
and Arabs has been confined to those Arabs who are really fellah and 
who are stabilized on the land, and there has been no friction worth 
mentioning with the Beduin nomad for the simple reason that few 
Beduin live in the areas occupied by the Jews. This explains the some¬ 
what lukewarm attitude in the controveny shown by the Beduin of the 
deserts. Arab propagandists would have us believe that the nomad 
Beduin is boiling with national fervour and is waiting to march to the 
assistance of his countrymen in Palestine. I cannot answer for the tribes 
that live in northern and central Trans-Jordan, but so far as Sinai and 
the Southern Palestine tribes are concerned complete lack of interest is 
shown, and in some cases the tribesmen hardly know that an Arab- 
Jew situation exists. The Beduin is very parochial and looks at every¬ 
thing from a personal and tribal sundpoint, and the truth of the matter 
is he is entirely unaffected so far. If, however, a considerable area of 
his land were handed over to a Jewish state, and as the result he would 
have to deal with Jewish administrative officials and police, instead of 
British and Palestinian, there would, 1 imagine, be a considerable 
amount of trouble. 

The Beduin docs not admit relationship with the Arab fellah of the 
Palestinian villages, although the aforesaid popagandisu would have 
us believe so, but there are any number of intricate relationships be¬ 
tween trib^ and fatmily feeling is very strong. As a proof of diis ! 
might quote the various small tribes of Sinai, who one and all are i«- 
IttH or connected in some way with larger sections iivii^ in the Nile 
Valley, Trans-Jordan and Arabia. If any serious tribal trouNe occurs 
there is at once an influx of distant cousint from over the border quiu. 
willing u> take an active hand in affairs. This is a factor that should be 
oonsidend if die question of hncnling over the nordiem part of what 
the Jews call the Negev should arise. 

The land in the northern part of the N^ev is at variable quality. 
On die sea shore and eAUn^ng inUqd for some ten mffes or so it is 
sand with only a trace of loam in h. .Water can be found at depths 
varying from lix to a hundred foet, and dtrus and almond plantatkna 
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ate already being aaned, while tomatoes and water-melon cultivation 
is extensive. East of this area the land is generally a light loamy clay, 
and the whole of it is cultivated in rotation by the Beduin widi ram- 
crop barley and wheat The yield is, of course, on the whole pow, 
and it it only once in five years that a really good harvest it obtained. 



Rough sketch map of Negev Area of Palestine. The shaded portion 
indicites the area which was devdoped during the Roman occupation. 

Soudi of diia area there are ttr<*tdiet of sand dune country with wadis 
or depreaiiont in which water flows in winter and in wfaicfa good on^ 
are obcaned, but the area cukhratol it of nermity very lifted. In 
addhion to the sand area there ate vast stretches of gravdly-day up- 
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laods'also intersected with wadis, and these ate cultivated in the same 
way. 

Under the existing system every bit of possible land is more or lest 
used in what one might call the best Arab style, and though better 
organized methods of farming might improve matters, the improve- 
ment would not be considerable unless irrigation from wells was em¬ 
ployed. This so far is more or less of an unknown quantity, for the 
average well would have to be, to strike the subsoil water, anything 
from too to 300 feet; water-raising from this depth is an expensive and 
possibly a non-economical proposition; there is a considerable amount 
of doubt whether, when it was obtained, the water would not be too 
saline for irrigation purposes; and so far there are no data available as 
to the likelihood of striking artesian water. There is also such a thing 
as mining for water, and artesian wells, judging from reports from 
Western Australia, are far from being infallible. 

One may say, in fact, that the very up-to-date and hard-working 
llyzantine of the sixth century appears to have done very little more in 
this area than the Beduin are doing to-day beyond the fact that their 
anti-scouring dams in the small wadis were in a better state of preserva¬ 
tion. These anti-scouring dams were merely orderly rows of stones 
across the depressions constructed every seventy yards or so to spread 
the water over the flat bottom of the valley, to disnibute the valuable 
silt evenly, and to prevent the force of water scoring out a deep channel 
in the centre and leaving the rest of the wadi dry. The Beduin are 
keeping these up to a certain extent, but there are also many valleys 
where the floods have been allowed to have their own way and where 
a deep cut is the result, with no cultivation. 

It is when one goes south of a line between Beersheba to Auja on 
the Sinai frontier that one surikes a country which presents a very in¬ 
triguing problem. It is rocky, hilly country with limestone predominat¬ 
ing, and the high plateau is cut in every direction by sudden valleys 
and depressions. Here until the Arab invasion, and possiUy hanging 
on for a few hundred years afterwards, was an extensive Byzantine 
settlement with die remains of six stone-built towns, the rums of which 
are still standing and fairly intact Hiey are Kumub, Abda, Rahieba, 
Auja, Esbdta and Khoraisha, and each of these towns accommodated, 
according to antiquarians, from 5,000 to 10,000 inhafetants, and in 
addition in every valley in this area one sees die ruins of a farm^wuae, 
the fallen walls of orchards, and the lin^ of tttradng and water oon- 
diuts. The wells and ^ngs are few and bar between, and it is obvious 
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dut d» iohiMtants relied on the rainhll for their irrigition and water 
auppiy as there are dams in most of the wadis, cisterns and tanks in 
every town, and dotted all over the area on the hillsides innutneraUe 
karabts or underground reservoirs carved out of the solid rock. Many 
of these are still in use, but they probably represent only a tenth pan of 
those that originally existed, and which are now quite silted up and 
hidden except for the heap of cut rubble by the side of the opening. 

It is t^vious that in this area, which is about 50 miles by 40 miles, 
a population existed which is estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000. 
This may be accounted for to some extent by the fact that in the latter 
days of the Roman Empire there was extensive trade from fanher 
East that came up the Wadi Araba and also across Sinai from Suez, 
but the requirements of parties of travelling merchants cannot have 
accounted for all this ppulation. 

Experts hold the opinion that there has been little or no change in 
the clunate, and that the rainfall of to-day is probably the same as that 
obtaining thincen hundred years ago. Personally I think it has de¬ 
teriorated slighdy—say to the extent of two rainstorms a year—and this, 
of course, has had some effect, as frequendy half an inch of rain at the 
right dme makes all the difference between success and failure with 
ram crops. There is, however, still sufficient rain each year to fill all 
the existing harabas twice during the winter. 

To-day in this one-dme thriving area there is practically no popula¬ 
tion at all. A few families from the Palesdne Azazma and the Sinai 
Teaha eke out a half-starved existence in some of the valleys, and 
farther south the Sinai Lehewat and the Trans-]ordan Howietat—sworn 
enemies from long ago—squabble over grazing, water and charcoal 
ri^ts, but to all intenu and purposes this big stretch of country is an 
Empty Quarter. 

If, say, 75,000 people lived here thirteen hundred years ago and 
made a living by culdvadng olives, vines, almonds, and barley and 
wheat to a lesser extent, it is not unreasonable to hope that tome 10,000 
to 15,000 setders could make both ends meet there to-day if the <dd 
water systems and dams were repaired. It would not be an easy task, 
for thiitctu hundred years d neglect could not be reconstructed at once, 
and it would take time for the ridi silt from the hills to collea again in 
the terracing and die wadis. These old-dme Roman orchards, how¬ 
ever, can be iccouttruaed, as whilst I was in Sinai die Govcrunient 
undertook the tetdemm of some of the Beduin in hills on die Paksdne 
hmnticr, and the growth of olive trees, does and almonds was 
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phenomenal. Agricultural aqxrts fnmi the Nile Valley sttted that 
they had not teen olivet make tuch remark^e growth in any other 
port of the country. 

If the }ewi think that their settlers can make something of this 
harsh wilderness there it no possible objection to their taking it over 
and attempting the task. It would, in fact, be a dog in the manger 
attitude to refuse them, for the land has been lying ^tuied for some 
thousand years and will in all probability remain in this state. No 
question of hardship to an cxisung population can arise, for in a sense 
there it none. The few families of starving Beduin existing in the area 
could be handsomely compensated for any rights they might possess, 
but in all probability they would prefer to remain and benefit from the 
prosperity that the new settlers would bring with them as there would 
be a demand for camel uansport, which the Beduin could supply, and 
alto for labour. Beduin labour it, I admit, not entirely satisfactory, but 
this it largely due to under-nourishment, not to say virtual starvation. 
It has been my experience that after six months’ or a year's proper feed¬ 
ing the Beduin can put in quite a useful day's work, and is, moreover, 
much brighter and quicker on the uptake at the result. This, of 
course, in the eyes of some people it the rankest form of heresy, for in 
their opinion this romantic race should be left unspoilt in its state of 
nomadic charm—in other words, a condition of such extreme penury 
that a woman with two living children is a rarity among the tribes. 

The area in question—i.c., south of a line from Au)a to Beersheba 
to the Gulf of Akaba—it something like too by 50 miles, but of this 
only the northern portion was exploited by the Romans. South of the 
old village of Khoraisha there is a harsh sandy and stony d>‘5ert that 
appears to be fairly hopeleu. Nevertheless, at the infrequent weUs and 
springs self-sown date palms flourish in profusion, and it is potsiNe 
that the Jewish tettlen might exploit the existing water supplies and 
And others by means of deep bores. 

Last but not lean there are the quite iinex{^ited fisheiies of the 
Gulf of Akaba, where red and grey mullet, crayfidi, rock-cod, bt«vro, 
and various types d mackerd and pilchard abound. ITie Arab flsluT' 
men of these coasts would welcome the advent of tome foiin of fish- 
markedng, and possibly a fish-canning factory mi^t result as the 
catches are fruitful enough to warrant extension. 

Strat^ically, and Iiooi die purely personal pmm of view of the 
Bridah Empire, a onail independoit Je«^ sate betwem Ardi Trans¬ 
jordan and Egyptian Sinsi wotdd be no had thing, la time oi wit 
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the iohabitantt might be between the devil and the deep sea, but the 
Jew of today has lived so long with the devil and the deep sea on 
either side of him that this will not act as a deterrent, and he will 
survive. 

The point it that a Jewidi sute would in all pn^Hlity be a pro- 
Bridih state at any rate for a connderable time to come. Gratitude 
among nationt it admittedly a very doubtful commodity, and one can 
put about at much reliance m gratitude as one can in any solemn 
treaty or pact made between two nationa-dn other words, nil. Nations, 
however, do mn forget wrongs quite u readily as they forget assistance 
and friendship, and there are certtin states in Europe with strong views 
on Empire extension who cannot apect titt Jews to entertain very 
warm feelings for t!\em. 

There has been and always will be a condderable amount of flirta¬ 
tion with the various Arab peoples on the part of potentates and dicta¬ 
tors of countries looking for expansion and world powa. Most of us 
will remember the ex-German Emperor’s ardent courtship of the Mid- 
Eastern Arabs in die days prior to the war, and now we learn that the 
real devout lover and true friend of the Arab race and the defender of 
the Muslim faith is none other than Mussolmi of Italy. Judging by die 
photographs we saw d his vim to Libya the libyan Arab appean to 
have believed it, but of eoune one must make some allowance for the 
fact that the Arab is always polite and is a first-class actor into the 
bargain. The faa remains, however, that the Arab is definitely suscep¬ 
tible to advances if the advances are sufficiendy ardent and convincing, 
and in time of war, or just prior to tk outbreak of hostilities, they are 
ail that and more. 



GROWING PAINS IN ‘IRAQ 

Kino Feisal died when ‘Iraq was too young a state to guide itself. 
Its troubles are growing pins, ineviuble to the child, a child which 
has, moreover, a long history of revolu and murders behind it. It 
still lacks the solid frame which would enable the business of a modern 
state to be carried on in spite of eruptions in the plidcal arena. So 
the Bekir Sidki episode, painful as it has been, is only one of a sequence 
of difficulties which have been forced on the sute in recent years, owing 
to the shortage of experienced statesmen trained in administradve work. 
This lack is at the root of ‘Iraq's troubles. 

In pre-war days a man taking up an administradve career would 
complete his educadon in Stamboul and would then graduate in the 
service of the Turkish army or civil service. But few of those qualified 
by birth to lay the foundadons in ‘Iraq adopted such a career and 
pracdcally none returned to the country after the war; the men who 
have been guiding the country and have borne the burden of government 
for fifteen years belonged in general to a group of Army officers who 
joined King Feisal and fought on Allenby's right Hank. 

Nor were there among them men belonging to the Shiah sect of 
Moslems whose help would be so desirable. In pre-war days these 
men, although qualified by family and influence for leadership, took 
up no career, for they lacked the educadon and essential training in 
affairs, the burden of ministerial duty was generally distasteful to 
them and the work of the “ bureau ” beyond their ability. 

The young men are coming on but are not yet ready for leadership, 
and the successive Cabinets have been formed with very slightly varying 
alteradons. Their tenure of office has been too brief to allow them to 
deal efleedvely with the badly needed reorganizadon, or with the revision 
of obsolete laws, nor have they faced the necessity for a trained dvil 
service. The 1935 Cabinet was formed a group of these men and 
lasted until towards the end of 1936. At the time it teemed as if a 
sufficiently long and peaceful run could be secured to allow of scune 
useful work, but those out of office were impatient for a change which 
would bring them in again, and there wcic, as there must be, critics— 
together they funushed the material for Bekir Sidld’s eotif d’Hat of 
Octdxr, 1936. The leaders, however, employed violent mohods, and 
sudi serious and unforeseen aeddents tested from the UK of dieie 
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fficthodi that many influential people sttxxi aade from the new Cabinet 
General Bekir Sidki, who was essentially a soldier and not a politician, 
was compelled to lend his acdve support m a weak Cabinet. In 
January, 1937, the Euphrates tribes repeated thdr 1935 rising, die 
army was used to suppress the rebellion, and Bekir Sidki made enemies 
of the tribal leaders; also, as in all such coups d'itsst, the men who were 
looking forward to advancement under the old r^me and were not 
in favcAir with the new had no love for their new chief. Periodically 
during the last few months danger had followed him from many 
directions and caught up widi him on that last evening in Mosul as 
he was leaving to attend the Turkish autumn manceuvres, to which the 
‘Iraq Chief of Staff had, as m previous years, been formally invited. 

Bekir Sidki was an extremely capable military officer. It is known 
that he coveted supreme power in the army and had ambitious and far- 
reaching plans for it, but it is more than doubtful if he ever, desired 
pc^tical power, or to be Dictator, as foreign journalists made out— 
nor did he want respnsibility for administration, but it was only by 
a clean sweep of the coalesced governing group that he could attain 
immediately the military position he desired. This was the reason for 
the violence of his methods, his rise and his downfall. 

It is to the machinery of government, to the training of the younger 
men in the ways of sound administration, to the badly needed law 
reforms that the new Cabinet should turn its full attention. It is com¬ 
posed of the older men with years of experience behind them, and it 
is to be hoped that they will be given a sufficiently long spell of office 
to make die necessary changes, and also that diey will call into the 
service of the country those Shiah leaders whose assisunce would be 
invaluable. General Maude, stricken suddenly with cholera, said: 
“ I can’t go down to the office to-day, tell them they must carry on.” 
This should be a motto for ‘Iraq—whatever volcanic disturbances take 
place on the political side, there must still be a trained administradve 
stafl, drawn from all sections in the country, free from too great per¬ 
sonal ambition and from polidcal pardes, trained to carry on. 



THE DELIMITATION OF THE IRANaAFGHAN FRONTIER 
FROM SIAH KUH (SEISTAN) TO THE HASHTADAN 
PLAIN 

In 1935 General Fakhur-u-Din Altai, a distinguished Turkish officer, 
was appointed arbitrator between the Iranian and Af^n Governments, 
with a mission to settle the Irano-Afghan boundary on the und^ned 
section from Siah Kuh, in the vicinity of Bandan, to a point where 
General MacLean, in 1891, commenced the demarcation of the boundary 
of the Hashtadan Plun. 

The new boundary at first runs due north, and leaving Duruh to 
Iran, from oj^josite that village it turns north-north-west and then 
north-nmh-east to Yezdan, around which village it circles, thus leaving 
it to Iran. From the vicinity of Yezdan the boundary swings north¬ 
west for a short distance, but finally resumes a general north-north-west 
direction to latitude 34° 15'. There it bends due east to the previously 
demaruted point 39 on the Hashtadan Plain. This alignment has been 
accepted by both Governments and concludes the delimitation of the 
frontiers of both countries. 



PALESTINE ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 


PRESENTED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE COLONIES TO PARLIAMENT BY COMMAND 
OF HIS MAJESTY, JULY, 1937. 

Hu Majoty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 404 and mapa, 6t. 6d. net 

W HEN the long-expected Report of-the Paleitine Royal Com- 
mission was issued to the world on July 8, the prevalent 
opinion was one of surprise not unmixed in some quarters 
with consternation. It is true that rumour had been busy for some 
weeks before its publication, and the fateful word “ Partition ” had 
been mentioned in Great Britain and in Palestine as the solution which 
the Commission had favoured. But no one knew for certain, soil lets 
did anyone know the conditions on which such a solution might be 
recommended. The acceptance of the Report by Hit Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment did not make it easier for its critics, whether Bribth, Arab or 
Jew. In the Statement of Policy, published by His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment simultaneously with the Report, occur the words: “ In the light 
of experience and of the arguments adduced by the Commission they 
(His Majesty’s Government) are driven to the conclusion that there it an 
irreconcilable conflict between the aspirations of Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine, that these aspirations cannot be satisfied under the terms 
of the present Mandate, and that a scheme of Partition on the general 
lines recommended by the Commission repretenu the best and most 
hopeful solution of the deadlock. His Majesty’s Government propose 
to advise His Majesty accordingly.” 

It was therefore clear from the outset that the Government had do- 
cided to accept the iccommendations of the Report, and had committed 
themselves to implementing them, though the words '* on the general 
lines itcoinmended by the Commission ” might be taken to mean that 
it was the principle of Partition rather than die specific details rHIs'ing 
to it in the Report to which they were committed. This assumptuHi 
hat since been proved to be correct, at the (Hxites in Paiiwmrnt 
showed; and though the Secretary of Sute hat pressed his cate at 
Geneva before the Permanent Mandates Cmiunittion, he hat made it 
dear that no action will be taken by hit Government ontfl a detailed 
sefaeme hat been elabcratu} and mbmiaed to Parliament for its 
ratification. 
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In Great Britain the Report had a generally favourable Frets. All 
the leading newspapers acknowledged it to be “ a great statc-p^ier,” 
expressed in a style which was a model for all such documents, and 
attacking the problem in a way that was as courageous as it was 
original. The solution proposed was also generally regarded by die 
British Press as the best, not because it would necessarily lead to certain 
success, but because, in the words of the Report: “ Partition offers a 
possibility of obtaining a final solution of the problem which does 
justice to the rights and aspirations of both the Arabs and the Jews and 
discharges the obligations we undertook towards them twenty years ago 
to the fullest extent that is pracdcable in the circumstances of the time ” 
(p. 396). No other proposal seemed possible to the Commission; no 
other proposal, in the light of the Report, seemed possible to His 
Majesty’s Government; no other proposal seems to the present writer 
equally hopeful of ultimate success. 

Nevertheless, the Report has been the subject of severe criticism in 
the United Kingdom by persons of various shades of opinion, both in 
Parliament and the Press. In Palestine itself it has found little favour 
among either Arabs or Jews. The Arabs of all parties have rejected the 
idea of Partition as being incompatible with their aspirations; they lay 
special stress on the “ injustice ” of handing over Galilee with its large 
Arab population to the Jewish State, and of conceding for ever the 
fertile maritime plain—'* ITie Orange Free State to the Jews. Those 
who wish to regard cynically this adverse criticism on the part of the 
Arabs will remember that, before the Royal Conunission left England, 
the Arab Higher Committee pressed the Secretary of State to commit 
himself beforehand to accepting the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion's Report, whatever they might be, and Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s quite 
proper refusal of this request was one of the reasons alleged by 
the Arab Committee for boycotting the Commission on arrival in 
Palestine. 

The Jews, too, dislike tlw idea of Partition. The area of the Jewish 
State is in their t^iinion far too small to absoib the number of imim- 
grants who may wish to settle thoe; the proposed frontier is difficult 
to defend; they contonplate with qiecial disfavour the idea of payii^ 
a subvention for the benefit of the Arabs; and they Htteriy resent the 
km of Jerusalem—" 2 Uoni«n< without Zion." Nevertfadess, there are 
signs diat the Jews are willing to consida the schenr, though not on 
the ibtus proposed. At the Zionin Congress at Zuridb in August Dr. 
Weiamann, in face of roong t^iposition, sums to have urged accept* 
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ance of Partition while emphafixing the importance of bargaining for 
a good deal more than has so far been offered. 

One is sometimes inclined to wonder if all those who have criticized 
the idea of Partition have read the whole Report. Out of a total of 397 
pages (excluding appendices), 368 are devoted to a masterly analysis of 
the situation in Palestine, and to various recommendations submitted 
for dealing with the main grievances under the Mandate put before the 
Commission by the Arabs and the Jews. " But they arc not,” state the 
Commissioners on page 368, “ in our opinion, the recommendationt 
which our terms of reference require. They will not, that is to say, 
‘ remove ’ the grievances, nor ‘ prevent their recurrence.’ They are the 
best palliatives we can devise for the disease from which Palestine is 
suffering, but they are only palliatives. They might reduce the inflam¬ 
mation and bring down the temperature, but they cannot cure the 
trouble. The disease is so deep-rooted that, in our firm conviction, the 
only hope of a cure lies in a surgical operation.” The remaining 29 
pages cover the proposals according to which this operation can best be 
performed. 

One of the criticisms aimed at the Report has indeed been that a 
minimum of space has been devoted to such a far-reaching and revolu¬ 
tionary scheme as Partition. Is not the answer to be found in the 
fact that so much space has been given to the problem itself in all its 
complexity, and to proving that the recommendations put forward if 
the present Mandate is to continue do not lead to a final solution but 
are only “ palliatives ”? 

The Report is divided into three parts, entitled respectively, " The 
Problem,” “ The Operation of the Mandate,” and “ The Possibility of 
a Lasting Settlement” Part 1 . describes in five illuminating chapters 
the historical background, the War and the Mandate, Palestine from 
1930 to 1936, the ^sturbaruxs of 1936, and the present Htuation. lu 
importance lies pardy in the clearly-drawn pkture of present-day Pala¬ 
tine, with its ardent dual nationalism and fierce racial cleavage, and 
partly in the answer it giva to the first question rai'cd in the terms of 
reference. The section headed " The Underlying Causa ” summar- 
iza in three lina (p. no) those causa as follows: 

“ ^) The desire (d the Arabs for national independence. 

” (iL) Their hatred and fear of the establishment of the Jewidi 
National Home.” 

Otba factors are given, but these are rightly described as comple¬ 
mentary or subsidiary. 


44 
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Part II., “ The Operation of the Mandate,” deals exhaustively with 
the Administration of Palestine, with questions of finance, land, and 
immigration, with such public services as health, works, and education, 
and, finally, with local government and self-governing institutions. In 
Chapter XIX. are summarized the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Commission, which here answer the second and third questions 
contained in their terms of reference, namely; “ To enquire into the 
manner in which the Mandate is being implemented in relation to the 
obligations of the Mandatory towards the Arabs and the Jews respec¬ 
tively; and to ascertain whether . . . either the Arabs or the Jews have 
any legitimate grievances.” 

While admitting that the Government has carried out its supremely 
difficult task satisfactorily in certain important respects, the Commission 
do not disguise their strictures on the shortcomings of the Palestine 
Administration. These are, in the Commission’s view, the failure to 
provide public security; delay in the preparation of a record of nghts 
of property, and in the ascertainment and registration of Government 
ownership; insufficient experimentation in testing the possibilities of 
irrigation in Southern Palestine; and insufficient extension of elemen¬ 
tary Arab education (p. 364). That these strictures are deserved, can 
hardly be gainsaid; but the shortcomings are mainly due, we believe, 
to the lack of a known and continuous policy. Centralization in the 
Secretariat, which is also censured in the Report, has not supplied a 
“ five-year plan ” or even a one-year plan. But how could any plan be 
evolved when the ulumate future remained uncertain? For this. His 
Majesty’s Government rather than the Palestine Administration must 
be held primarily responsible. 

The Commission further emphasize the extreme leniency shown by 
the Palestine Government in the troubles that arose between 1930 and 
1936. ” After each successive outbreak, punishment was sparing and 
clemency the rule; there was no real attempt at disarmTment, nor any 
general repression ” (p. 140). 'They are precluded by their tctins of 
reference from commenting on the Government’s handling the dis¬ 
turbances of 1936, but they “ fed bound to say that it carried die policy 
of conciliation to its farthest possible linut ” (p. 140). The point here 
raised is not the wisdom or unwisdom of a pdicy of concilkition; it is 
that the policy hat failed. In the words <d the Report, ” ccmciliation 
has now been tried for 17 years, and at die end the Arabs, taken as a 
whde, are more ly^le to dw Jews and much mme hostile to the 
Government than they wcol. at die banning” (p. 140). Whik this 
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may be true, it is at least doubtful if a sternly repressive policy would 
have had any better efiect 

Most of tlK Arab grievances, ** though sincerely felt," r<>nnot, in die 
opinion of the Commission, be regarded as legidmate under the (crms 
of the Mandate, and it is only with regard to the last, that of in' 
adequate funds for Arab education, that the Commission suggest 
a remedy. They rightly recommend increased expenditure on this 
head, especially in the direction of village agricultural schools 
(p. 365). 

Certain recommendations are made regarding Jewish grievances, 
such as more decentralization in Government, careful selection 
British officers for service in Palestine, and the appointment of more 
British judges. Various proposals regarding land and land settlement 
are made with a view to facilitating close setdement by the Jews while 
safeguarding the rights and position of the Arabs, and to expediting 
land setdement and irrigadon. As to immigration, the subject upon 
which controversy between the Jews and the Government hat always 
centred, the Commission recommend a political “ high level" of 13,000 
a year for the next five years (p. 367). As to failure to ensure puUic 
security, which the Commission regard as the most serious at well at 
the best founded of the Jewish complaints, they recommend die imme¬ 
diate declaradon of martial law should disorders again break out, 
followed by the disarmament of the population. Various other 
measures, such as a strong Press Ordinance, a larger reserve of the 
Police Force, and Police Barracb are also recommended (p. 368). 

Such in very brief oudine are the main recommendauons of the 
Royal Commission, on the understanding that the Mandate it to con¬ 
tinue as it is. But, as stated aEove, diey are regarded only at “ paUia- 
dves," and will not, in the words of the last part of the terms of 
tefcTcnre, remove the grievances nor prevent their recurrence. 

Thus we come to the final part of the Report, “ The Possibility of 
a Lasting Setdement” It may be said that as the Commissioners 
><naniny>usly recommend Partition at the best means to this end, and at 
Hit Majesty's Government have decided to act on diis recommendatioo, 
the above description, however brief and inadequate, of all that jhAudes 
Pan m. is superfluous here. It may be argued that the recommenda¬ 
tions oudined above, on the suppontion diat die Mandate will continae 
nnchofiged, am now purdy academic, and that die reviewer should 
dealoniy with the contents of Pan m. But most mdert of the Repon 
will agree that the argiimmtt put forward in Parts L and IL are 
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csseodal to a proper comprehension of the ultimate finding of the 
Commission. “ We cannot,” state the Commisaoners (p. 374) “ —in 
Palestine as it now i»—both concede the Arab claim to self-government 
and secure the establishment of the National Home.” And again 
(p. 375): “ Manifestly the problem cannot be solved by giving other 
the Arabs or the Jews all they want. The answer to the question 
‘ Which of them in the end will govern Palestine?’ must surely be 
‘ Neither.* . . . But, while neither race can justly rule all Palestine, we 
see no reason why, if k were practicable, each race should not rule 
part of it." These important statements cannot properly be appreciated 
without an understanding of ail that precedes them. 

The Commissioners, before discussing the details of Partition, de¬ 
vote a chapter to another alternative that has been proposed—namely, 
Cantonization. They refer specifically to the paper read by Mr. Archer 
Cust before the Society (Journal, vol. xxiii., p. 206), and give an outline 
of his proposals. They believe, however, that there are serious dis¬ 
advantages in the scheme as a permanent solution. One of these is 
the difficulty inherent in drafting a federal consutution that will be 
satisfactory to two cantons, mutually hosule, each of which would 
resent interference by the central Government. Other difficulties 
pointed out are those of finance and public security. Above all, 
“ Cantonization does not settle the question of national self-govern¬ 
ment,” and would not satisfy the aspirations either of the Arabs or of 
the Jews (p. 379). Though this is doubdess true, it may be questioned 
if, under Partition as proposed by the Commission, either the financial 
difficulties or those of public security are more satisfactorily solved. A 
subvention to be paid by the Jewish Sute to the Arab State has already 
been rejected in principle by both parties, while the proposed grant of 
J[2,ooofioo that Parliament is to ^ asked to contribute to the Ar^ 
State, may well be opposed in the House of Commons, and if paid may 
be followed by demands for further assistance from a State which for 
many years must remain comparadvely poor. Further financial sup¬ 
port from Parliament is envisaged for the upkeep of the Mandatory 
Government, except in the unlikely event of that Government being 
able to pay its way. As to pidilic security, which must uvolve the 
protection of the Jewish State from its Arab neighbours for many yean 
to come, this b scarcely mentioned by the Commissionen in thdr 
Partition scheme, except in a reference to Military Convoitioiis to be 
attached to the Treaties, and die t,Auitkui of a Mrndstoqr police force 
between JiSt and Td Aviv. But it b obvious, in spite of treaties, 
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that Grtat Britain must maintain a strong garrison not only for the 
protection of the Jewish State, with its vulnerable frontier, but also for 
the Mandatory enclave, with its special responsibilidcs for the Holy 
Places. 

Apart from the difficulties of finance and public security, which 
roust be overcome if Partition is to succeed, there is the even greater 
difficulty of fronder. As the Commissioners point out, “ in any scheme 
of dividing Palestine the primary difficulty lies in the fact that no line 
can be drawn which would separate all the Arabs from all the Jews ” 
(p. 379). But it is not easy to support the suggcsdon that the 035,000 
Arabs now resident in the proposed Jewish State, the majority of 
them in Galilee, should either continue to reside there under Jewish 
rule, or be evacuated elsewhere. The precedent, quoted by the Com¬ 
missioners, of the exchange of population in Greece and Turkey docs 
not really hold good in this connection. Apart from the circumstances 
of the case, which are entirely different, the Commission admit that 
there is no land now available for the Arabs if evicted from their 
present holdings, and hopes are held out to increase the area of cultiv¬ 
able land by large-scale plans for irrigation and development in Trans¬ 
jordan, Beersheba, and the Jordan valley. Would it not be wiser to 
adjust the frontier, leaving Galilee to the Arabs, and conceding part 
of the Beersheba area to the Jews? The “large-scale plans” above 
mentioned must obviously be finaoced by Great Britain; this is fore¬ 
shadowed in the Report. But instead of expending British money in 
that great area to the south, why not let the Jews settle in part of it, 
where the Arab population is comparatively small and mainly nomadic, 
where, as is known from recent records, a far larger population once 
lived in prosperity, and where Jewish enterprise and Jewish money 
could be expended with profit? On the other hand, the Huieh area, 
with its large Jewish interests, could hardly be included in the Arab 
State with the rest of Galilee, and we would prefor to see it added to 
the British enclave. Since the Lake of Tiberias is to be included 
therein, this should present no great diHiculty. Under this proposal, 
exchange of population would be reduced to a minimum, and though 
no doubt objections can be found to this as to any scheme of Partition, 
we believe that in the end greater justice would be done, and fewer 
(Jutacles encountered, if it were adqstcd. Is it too much to hope that 
the Frontier Commistirm, in tiie event of Partition being finally de¬ 
cided, will take into account io advanages both to Arabs and to Jews, 
and give it their favouraUe consideration? 
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The Cambridge History of India. Vol. iv.—The Mughul Period. 

Planned by Sir Wolieley Haig, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E, M.A. 

Edited by Sir Richard Burn, C.S.I., F.R.A.S.B., M.A. Cambridge 

University Press. 43s. net. 

Nine years have passed since the publication of the third volume of die 
Cambridge History of India, which deals with the Turk and Afghan period 
and was edited and mainly written by Sir Wolseley Haig. He had also 
planned, and selected contributors for, the fourth volume, which tells the 
chequered story of the Mughul Empire. But before its conclusion his health 
failed, and the work to which he had devoted so much learning and enthus¬ 
iasm has been carried to completion by Sir Richard Burn, who had already 
undertaken three chapters and has since rewritten three others from his pre- 
decessorU “ full notes.” Three chapters on Sher Shah and Akbar appear as 
Sir Wolseley wrote them; other contributions, including a chapter on con¬ 
temporary Burma by Mr. G. E. Harvey, are by well-known Orientalist 
scholars. In die final chapter Mr. Percy Brown, A.R.C.A., writes of the 
monuments of the period, and last of all come illustrations of these famous 
memorials largely provided by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata. The 
preface by the editor is helpful and interesting; the bibliographies are ample 
and include a Numismatic section; there are chronological and genealogical 
tables; the maps have been carefully chosen, the last enabling us to trace in 
prcKOt-day India the position of places important in Mughul times; die 
index is pardcularly helpful. 

In Chapter I. Sir Denison Ross vividly describes the areer of Babur, 
originally chief of the small State Farghana in Trani-Oxiana, descended from 
Chingiz Khan and Timur, who, ” convinced that there is no supremacy and 
grip on the world widiout means and resources," after losing his native 
kingdom to Uzbegs but gaining Kabul, where he proclaimed himself 
Padishah, resolved not to remain there " the sport of harsh poverty," but 
alto to be Padidiah at Delhi. In hit remarkable diary Babur says that just 
then Hindustan was goverud by “ five Muslim and two pagan (Hindu) 
rulers.” But all his contests were with the forces of the Afghan kingdom 
of Delhi, which ctmsisted of a collection of semi-independent govemordtipt, 
and wi^ die Rajput States headed by die Rana of Chitor (Udaipur). 

After duee hsud batdes he established his ascendancy as far down 
country at Patna and wu proclaimed Padirhrh in the Delhi Mosque; but 
he died before he could consolidate hit ctmquests. He was a fine larttrfm 
and, althou^ on occ^rion savage, a very hnmsii and at times genial io- 
dividud, sotoewhat addicted to the wine cup, a poet, a diarist, a builder, 
and a lover of nature. By his own desire be now rests at K^xil, his teal 
apiial. I& son Humayun did not possess his eopurarding qniBria and 
was deditoned and chased out of Mh by die ^ Afghan. Sher Khan, who 
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ruled juid; and wefl for bi yeari; but his dynasty was siuKt'liyed and 
feeble: so Humayun fought his way back to Delhi, died from the resultt of 
an accident after six months, and was succeeded in 1566 by his son, the 
famous Akbrr, d>en a boy of thirteen. 

Humayun’s troubles had been increased by the treachery of hit three 
brothers; and again and again we tee how the polygamous system into 
which the members of this roy^ house were born set sons against fathers 
and brothers against brothers, contributing largely to the misfortunes of 
the empire and the dynasty. As Sir Richard Burn observes, “ Even from 
boyhood hopes of a crown obsessed the sons of an Oriental ruler,” and 
Bernier wrote in 1671 that each was reduced to the cruel alternative of 
killing his brothers or Ituing his own life. 

TIk story of Akbar is told by Sir Wolseley Haig in two illuminating 
chapters. He shows die religious and mystical side of the complex character 
of diis great soldier and emperor, who finally discarded Islam and invented 
a new faith which included his own deification at vicegerent of God, a 
religion which gained few adherents and did not survive his death. In hit 
youth he had been placed by his brave and capable guardian Bairam Khan 
under a Persian tutor who impressed on him the novel principle of 
“ universal toleration,” thereby influencing his whole line of thought. But 
Akbar was a bold soldier and ruler as well as a fervid mystic. 

Originally “ Padishah ” of a shrunken realm “ beset by enemies and only 
partially subdued," he decided that attack was wiser than defence, that he 
would be “ always intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours would rite 
against him,” and that in order to carry out this plan he mutt have the 
assistance of the Rajputs, the one martial section of the Hindu caste system. 
Early in his career he married a Rajput princess who became the mother of 
his t;>ccfffor, Jehangir, and thereby set an example which was followed by 
rune of hit m^lcs. He further conciliated Hindu opinion by abolishing 
the ” jizya ” and causing the Mahabharau to be translated into Penian, as 
well as by his comprehensive educational policy.* His administrative re- 
fonns were designed to secure justice for all aUke and to bring his subjects 
■■nder the dvect protection of the Emperor's personal authority, thereby 
securing them a far as possible horn the tyrannies and extortions o( 
assignees and intermediaries. This, of course, could only be done in the 
plains of Upper India, excluding the areas left in the hands of Rajput 
chk^ and must be a gradual process. It wa neceis-ry alto to insitt on 
hoprty and fair dealing on the part of subordinate officials. In all such 
measures he wa assisted-by his i^ute and capable Hindu minister, Raja 
Todar Mall, who devised a settlrment of the land revenue which would 
include reasonable consideration for the cultivators. As long a Akba 
lived, his great p>eatige and his known wishes influmred the subordinate 
tuktt of ottdying Provinces; but his pauion for conquest and dominion 
carried him too fast and too fa, although he made no attempt on Trana- 
Oxiana, the original home of hss family. At hit death in 16^ hit empire 
nominally ttretdied firom the erntfines of Persia to the Bay of Bengal (map 

* See SHtttmu from EdiKtitiMtl Kfcords (Sharpe), L, j. 
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a). In view, however, of the lack of communications and the abundance of 
jungles his control must have been often shadowy over congeries of peoples 
divided from each other by physical obsucles, by race, and by language. 
Rebellions, we learn, were frequent; and the last was headed by Jehangir, 
who submitted and was pardoned. Akbar’s desire to subjugate die Shia 
sovereigns of the Deccan started his successors on a course which eventually 
opened die way to wide Maratha rebellion and loosened the bolts dirough- 
out the empire. 

When die inveterate drunkard jehangir took his father's place and 
gradually resigned his duties to his wife, Nur Jehan, and her family, 
administration deteriorated rajindiy. The Dutch commercial traveller Pd- 
aert reported to his employers: “ Jehangir is to be regarded as king of the 
plains or upon roads only, for in many places you can travel only with a 
strong body of men, or on payment of heavy tolls to rebels. The whole 
country it enclosed and broken with many mountains, and the people who 
live in or beyond the mountains know nothing of any king or of Jehangir; 
they recognize only their Rajas, to whom the country is apportioned by the 
old tradition. Jehangir, whose name implies that he rules the whole world, 
must be regarded as ruling only half the dominions he claims, since there 
are nearly at many rebels as subjects.”* Pelsaert states that even near im¬ 
portant cities robbers came in force by night and day “ like open enemies. 
The Governors are usually bribed by the thieves to remain inactive, for 
avance dominates manly honour, and instead of maintaining troops, they 
fill their ‘ mahals' with beautiful women, and seem to have the pleasure- 
house of the world within their walls.” He depicts the dire poverty of the 
" little fishes,” who are " swallowed up by the great monsters of a wild sea.” 

Sir Richard Burn has written a careful and interesting account of Jehan- 
gir's reign and character. He lost Qandahar to the Shah of Persia and en¬ 
countered armed rebellion from first one and then another of his sons. In 
spite of artistic and architectural tastes and of a love for nature, he was 
debauched and weak, as Sir Thomas Roe's report shows. Hit son and 
toccessor, Shah Jehan, was made of sterner stuff. He began by summarily 
disposing of inconvenient relatives. He then went on to tighten up ad¬ 
ministration and plunged his army into various wars. He recovered and 
again lost Qandahar and vainly endeavoured to gam a permanent footing in 
Trans-Oxiana.t But he penetrated further into ^e Deccan, availing him^f 
of Maratha assistance. He is best remembered as the builder of the palace 
and present city of Delhi, of die finest Jami Masjid in India, and of the 
glorious Taj Mahal at Agra, where he now lies wiA the wife for whom he 
designed it. Although his mother and grandmother were Rajput princesim, 
he was a strkt Sunni Muslim and renewed the destruction of Hindu 
temples. After a protracted war between his four sons he fell into die hands 
of the victor, Aurangzib, and ended his days at a prisoner at Agra. 

The story of the long, disastrous reign of the fanatical Auranpib it well 
and clearly told by % Jadunadi Sark», the width of whose knowledge is 

* Jeisngir't hJia, Mordand, p. 58.* 

t For Shah Jehan's mge towards Tcan»Oviv<i sk p. 304. 
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equalled by the balance of his judgment and die fulneti of hit bibtio- 
grafdiiet. On his accession Aurangzib had taken the title of Alamgir 
(Unirerse Grasper), and at his death in 1707 the boundaries of the empire 
had been pushed to thdr widest limits.* Yet in fact the whole system was 
rotting to the core. We arc told the tale of Aurangub's pertecutiont of 
Hindus, Rajputs, and Sikhs, of his fioal destruction of the Shia kingdoms 
of the Deccan and of the Maratha rebellions led by Shivaji. By 1707, die 
year of Aurangzib’s death, a Maratha kingdom had been established, and 
the Marathas were masters throughout the Deccan and in parts of Central 
India. The Imperial army had become undisciplined and demoralized, 
although for years it had been operating in the Deccan under the eye of 
the Emperor himself, who had moved to the south with his family and 
court. In Northern India administration had gravely deteriorated, and law¬ 
lessness was universal, " heralding the great anarchy of the eighteenth 
century." Bernier, in his letter to Colbert (1671), says that " the great 
Mogul ” is really “ a foreigner in India,” is in a “ hostile country, or nearly 
so a country containing “ hundreds of Gentiles (Hindus) to one Mogul, 
or even to one Mahometan.” His court is “ a medley of Uzbeks, Persians, 
Arabs, and Turks, or descendants from all thcK people known by the 
general appellation of Mogals.”t His armies must be at all tiroes numerous. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar sums up; “ Though it is not true that Aurangzib alone 
caused the fall of the Mugiiul empire, yet he did nothing to avert it, but 
rather quickened the destructive forces already in operation in the land. 
He never realized that there cannot be a great empire without a great people.” 
The of^ressive tyranny with which he treated Hindus, Rajputs, and Sikhs 
necessarily stimulated widespread revolt, and was extraordinary in a man of 
so much natural ability, a lover of books, and a clean liver. But he was 
blinded by fanaticism and excessive reliance on the potentialities of military 
force. 

The penalty was pid in full by his unhappy descendants, who were 
born into an atmosphere of domestic and political turmoil. Repeatedly, at 
Mr. H. G. Rawlinson rebtes, the Marafha confederate chiefs and their 
Brahman Peshwas struck “at the trunk of the withering tree.” The 
branches fell off of themselves in every direction. Then came the foreign 
invaders. In 1739 Nadir Shah, the Turkish King of Persia, carried all be¬ 
fore him. The fust news of his designs had been received with ridicule at 
Delhi; but after his capture of Kabul, which had until then remained within 
the empire, “ pnic succeeded incredulity and increased with every stage of 
his advance,” The Rajpts, who would have rallied round Akbar, would 
do nothing for the descendant of Aurangzib. The Mughul nobles, ” with 
scarcely an exception,” entered into treasonable correspondence sridi the 
invader, “ who, after msssocring and {dundering, withdrew,” leaving the 
emperor and his courtiers “ agreed only in ill-si^l to each other.” After 
ancitfaer decade came the new Afghan king, and in 1761 hit cruriiing victory 
over the Marathas at Panipt, vividly narrated by Mr. Rawlinson. The 
Mughul empire had dissolved. . 

* See map 3. t Bernier (ConstableX p. aop. 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar obtervn that of all the einperon Akbar alone, 
“ although illiterate and hot-blooded," possessed die genius to “ initiate a 
new policy or legislate for moulding Ae life of an unborn generation." 
This it true; but allowance mutt be made for the fact that geniuses are 
rare, and that Akbar had in fact bequeathed to his successors a tradidon of 
constant aggression, and an impossible expanse of empire which included 
large trans-fronder territories. It is remarkable that Kabul, the last of 
these, was only lost in 1739. And it is not surprising that the pages of the 
Muslim chroniclers are filled with tales of war diversified by domesdc 
treason and bloodshed. For clear ideas of reactions on admimstration, and 
of the economic and social background of the period, we must consult the 
reports of European observers. Here, too, the long and patient researches 
of Mr. Moreland, who is deeply read in Eastern and Western records and 
has for years been in personal contact with Indian economic and agrarian 
problems, have strengthened our position. Sir Richard Burn, Sir ladunath 
Sarkar and Mr. Rawhnson have presented various aspects of the back¬ 
ground; but the plan of the volume unfortunately included only one 
chapter from Mr. Moreland's pen. It describes the Empire's Revenue 
system with admirable clarity, and might well have been supplemented by 
another on the whole economic and social history of the penod. 

The last chapter eloquendy traces the history of " the imperishable 
embodiments of all that was best in the minds of the Mughuls.”* We are 
told of the day when Babur, arriving with his army at Delhi and camping 
by the bank of the Jamna, was met by a scene of desolation caused pardy 
by a recent earthquake which drew from a chronicler the picturesque 
sentence: “ The living thought that the day of judgment had arrived, and 
the dead that the day of resurrection.” Mr. Brown goes on to describe the 
producu of the golden age of Mughul architecture and the subsequent 
decadence. 

I have detected only one slight verbal mistake and no misprints in diis 
volume. The work of the press has been excellent, and the care and 
industry of the editor are manifest throughout The book will be invaliuMe 
to students of hismry. H. V. L. 


Arobcololical Reconnaissances in North-Western India and 
South-Eastern trin. By Sir Aurd Stein, K.C.I£. Numerous 
illustrations in text 34 plates, 18 plans, and 4 maps from original 
surveys. London; Macmillan and Co. ^3 3s. 

This outsnndiog and finely produced work icco.d3 explorations that 
were carried out m 1931-33 by the vcician exploria' with the support of 
Harvard Univenity—Sir Auttl Stein is an Honorary Fellow of die Fogg 
Alt Museum of that university and of the British Museum. It » a 
chronicle of many-sided appeal: the author himadf cl-imf that it is 
" mainly atchatdogkal but intended also to serve get^raphkal interestt” 

* Quoted in Rooaldshay's Caraea, IL, 335. Lord Curion't sciviecs to the 
pretemtion these and indeed of all monumeius of the past in India were unique. 
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but there are many who will be eager readm for sheer admiration of a 
recoid of pluck ioi endurance. 

The writer describes how the journey that he first projected, " to trace 
and investigate ancient remains in Hun-Chiang and Inner Mongolia,” 
came to nought owing to an unfortunate spell of nationalist agitation and 
obstruction in China. Many of his readers will recall his letter in The 
Timet of July 16, 1931, which is reprinted as an appendix to this book. 
Instead, Sir Autel Stein turned to an alternative project—to the minds of 
many archeologists, of equal, if not even greater imprtance. He applied 
to the Iranian Government for permission to explore the ancient sites of 
South-Eastern Iran, hoping to elucidate further the character and relations 
of his previous finds (in 19x6-28) between that region and the Indus valley 
- 4 e., in British Baluchistan and Makran. This permission was readily 
granted to him through the kindly interest of Monsieur A. Godard, 
Director of Antiques in Iran. 

Meanwhile, in the interval required for the necessary formalities and 
the provision of a Persian escort, the indefatigable traveller returned to a • 
very favourite study, that of Alexander’s Indian campaign. A search for 
the site, and possibly the remains, of the " twelve great altars ” stated by 
classical authors to have been erected by Alexander on the bank of the 
River Bcas (Hyphasis) in the Panjib to mark the furthest point of his 
advance unfortunately produced a negative result; there can be no doubt 
that they were destroyed by the westward shifting of the river; both 
topographical and archzological evidence is adduced by the explorer in 
support of his conclusion. An interesting discussion follows of previous 
theories as to the point at which Alexander the Great crossed the Jhelum 
(Hydaspes) for his great battle with and victory over Poros and hit huge 
army and aoo elephants. By comparison of hit own topographical observa¬ 
tions with the descriptions given by Arrian and Quintus Curtius, Sir Aurel 
Stein is led to the conclusion that the site of die crossing was at some 
distance south-west of Jhelum, where at Jalalpur a spur of the Salt Range 
runt down to the river. Haranpur, some lyj miles west of Jalilpur, 
fulfilt the requirements for the place of Alexander's camp. 

Stein also visited sites of interest in die Salt Ran^ described by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Htuan-teang; and he identifies in die ruins of 
Murti near Choa Saidan Shah the Jaina shrine described by the pilgrim 
as in die district of Simhapura, whose capital he would locate at die Urge 
village of Dulmi*!. There follows an account of a number of ancient 
mounds in the Shabpur District on the left bank of the Jhdum river 
oppode to the Salt Range, with tome general iodicationt as to their 
probable date from the poahetdt and ancient coins picked up at the sites 
or bou^t in the neig^ibouring villagts. 

Wi£ Chapter III begins the account of the Iranian journey, starting on 
January 4, 193a, from Gwadur, a place already visited by die exploer 
{Am ArckteologiemI Tome in Gedrotia, 1927-18). The long series of sites 
ramified presents a very varied interest, from the many mounds of 
pfchktaric and Muhammadan date, and die burial cairns of Damba-Kdh, 
with their vesseb of irtm as well as pottery, to ruined stron^ioids, and the 
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dcierted medieval ports on the coast of the Persian Gulf. Many seem to 
call for thorough excavation; for instance, the mounds of Chih Husain!, 
west of Bampur, chief town of Iranian Makran and former stron^old of 
the redoubtable Dost Muhammad Khan. Sir Aurel Stein's long programme 
of exploration would only permit of two days’ work there with some forty 
labourers, and he left reluctandy with the hope that tlus important site 
“ may attract in the future the thorough exploration that its remains fully 
deserve.” He hazards the conjecture that it shows “ an earlier phase of 
chalcolithic civilization ” than the other sites within the Bampur area. 

Further excavation is also needed to settle the question of the glass 
bangles more than once found by Sir Aurel Stein in association with 
prehistoric pottery, but not yet discovered in either the Indus valley or in 
‘Iraq with Ejects of such early date. Whether these bangles are or are not 
intrusions in the chalcolithic sites of Iran must remain an open question 
until digging on a larger scale be possible. 

Evidence that the qanat or itariz (underground water<hannel) dates 
from early, though post-prehistoric days is found in the region between the 
Bampur river and the Halil-Rud. 

TTiere are many ancient sites on the Halil-Rud also, dating from the 
chalcolithic age down to the Mongol invasions; a particularly large mound, 
Tump-i-Kharg, is likely, if it ever be excavated, to throw light on the 
long and interesting period from pre-Muhammadan days until the Mongols 
brought death and desolation in their tram. 

Thence on to Jiruft, a wide area of cultivation, of date groves and 
orchards, but intensely hot most of the year; its heat was remarked upon 
by the Arab geographers. Here also many debris fields yielded painted 
potsherds of “ late prehistoric ” types. Shahr-i-Daqianus, partially covered 
by the village of Elekhird, is undoubtedly the site of the once imprtant 
town of Jiruft, which, also, owed its decline to the Mongolian hordes; it 
IS menuoned by Marco Polo as “Camadi” Only excavation will settle 
the date of the earliest settlement there. Sir Aurel Stein regards the Jiruft 
valley as die route followed by Alexander, but he thinks die town can hardly 
have been the site of the famous meeting of Alexander and Nearchos after 
the fleet had been brought to Hormuz. 

The heat had by now become well-nigh unbearable; so on to Kenium, 
and by way of Persepolis to Bushire, Basra, Constantinople, and home. 

In October of the same year the unwearying traveller was back at 
Kaman to collect his Indian staff, his baggage and new escort to explore 
the routes thence to die coast and north-wuiwards along the latter to 
Bushire. Unfortunately, the officer in charge of die escort, widi «> more 
than purely local authority bffiind him, saw fit on arrival at the important 
Tal-i-Iblis to pn^bit boffi the use of the [danetable and the digging of 
trial trenches. Surface finds, however, sufficed to prove the site to have 
been occupied wdely in chalcolithic times. An immediate protest to Tehiin 
secured the repudiation of this locally imposed ban by the time Bandar 
AbUn was readied a mondi later. Frmn Tal-i-Iblis tmwards, however, 
fewer ancient sites were come upon; the nasradve is mvinly rorcfned widi 
details of topography in a iitdoknown mountain region until die vaOey 
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of Buliik was reached to dK south-west of [iruft and the lower Haltl-Rud. 
Here several mounds exist of contemporary dates with the sites already 
examined in the latter regions. On the route southwards from there to 
Minab and the site of old Hormuz, only two prehistoric mounds were 
visited. 

The story now turns to the difficult and arduous journey along the 
eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, and the remains that still exist of 
medizval prts that flourished on trade not only with the hinterland by 
caravan routes, but by sea with India and China. It is amazing to read 
of the considerable finds—and at several sites—of fragments of Chinese 
porcelain. 

From Tahirl, the medizval Siraf, Sir Aurel Stein climbed over the 
towering hills behind the town by the caravan route that led to the 
trading centres of old Iran. Portions of the ancient road stiil cling 
supported by fragments of broken walls along the sides of narrow gorges; 
and ruined serais and cisterns mark the track down into the long narrow 
plain of Galehdar. There, a two days’ “ dig ” with some three dozen 
labourers proved the mound of Tal-i-Pir at Haraj to be of chalcoRthic date, 
and button seals were found of a type not unlike those found by Mr. 
Mallowan at Arpachiyah, and more recently by Dr. E. Mackay in the 
Jhukar level at Chanhu<laro in the Indus valley. This site obviously calls 
for excavation on a much larger scale. Tribal unrest in the surrounding 
districts made it advisable to recross the range to the coast by another pass 
than before. And though ancient remains prove that in medizval times 
caravan traffic passed that way also, the difficulties even for lightly laden 
donkeys were very great. Indeed, difficulties of transport dogged the 
traveller all the way to Bushire. Nor were any prehistoric sites to be found 
along that inhospitable coast, despite the fact that on the Bushire promontory 
Monsieur M. P^zard had already unearthed remains of chaicoUthic date. 
Indeed, the present condition of the coast traversed by Sir Aurel Stein is 
considered by geologists to indicate a long period of gradual subsidena, 
which must inevitably have submerged whatever prehistoric relics once 
existed there—a deduction to which Stein's observations at the site of old 
Hormuz give strong support. 

An impressionist sketch though this traveller’s chronicle inevitably is of 
past and present in Soudi-Eastcrn Iran, it is remarkably stimulating and 
inspiring. Not only must there be unstinted admiration for the courage, 
foresight and tenacity of die traveller; there also comes upon the rrrder a 
keen awareness of something to be deme. For in those beckoning oases and 
fwhiddiog deserts there lie buried the solutions of many preddems con¬ 
cerning race movements and trade fluctuations, that appear to have resulted 
mainly frmn rlimitic changes. The late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith said to 
the reviewer many years ago that Baluchistan held the clues to many 
important probknu. Sir Aurel Stein's exfdotations inctude South-Eastern 
IrSn wtdi Bal<Vh<stsn; for many are the parallds he draws between his 
finds in the two countries, marking their ancient continuity. Thou^ 
dteie would appear to have been two main periods of occupation in ancient 
days, wim me pt^niiation was dirtincrly larger than it is now—mmcly, a 
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chalcolithk paising into a “ late ptehistoric ” period, and a Mtihunmadan 
period that terminated with the Mongol invaiiona—indic7tiom are not 
wanting here and there of less outstanding phases between. 

In no place does the traveller appear to ^ve dug more than two da^rs, 
and to realize its true importance his work must clearly serve as a pointer 
to larger and more methodical explorations of the sites that he hat marked 
down. It is tantalizing to think what rich mines of information lie buried, 
awaiting—it is hoped not in vain— a time when wars and fears wars 
will melt away, and man will have leisure for a more active study of his 
past, to build upon it a more enlightened future. 

To the student, the attractively produced plates—largely due to the able 
work of Mr. F. H. Andrews—will have the effect cf an apiritif. Yet, 
though stimulating rather than satisfying, they give a definite impression 
that in general the prehistoric painted pottery of South-Eastern Iran has a 
stronger affinity with the contemporary or perhaps slightly older wares of 
the countries to the north, Syria, and Sumer, and Elam, than with those of 
the Indus valley. But on this important matter further research, and then 
still more research, is urgently needed. D. M. M. 


Fihriit-i-Kitab-khina-yi D&niah-kada. By Ibn Yusuf Shirazi. Vol. I. 

Tehran, r3i5/i936. Pp. 700. 

This catalogue describa the Collection of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
belonging to the Library of the Theological Faculty, whose headquarters arc at the 
Mosque of Sipahsalar in Tehran. 

Volume I. contains 746 enuies, dealing with 300 theological works by 168 
different authors. It is designed to continue the catalogue in three more volumes, 
which will be devoted respectively to works on literature and philosophy and 
manuscripts of mixed contents. The system of the catalogue is praiseworthy, and 
shows the author's familiarity with European methods. 

We still know very little about the manuscripts that exist in Iran. Some 
public and private libraries in the capitaL and even at such provincial centres as 
Zanjan, art said to possess numerous rare works. A scholar recendy discovered 
in Meshed an ancient copy of Ibn Faqih's Geography with many important 
additional passages. 

Of late years several catalogues of manuscripts have been printed in Iraa, as, for 
instance, a valuable description of the books belonging to the Meshed sanctuary, 
from the pen of Prince O^y, and every attempt made to save rare works from 
oblivioa, and to render them accessiUe to scholars, must be welcomed. The aidior 
of the pTciCut utalogue mentions in this connection the enlightened initiative 
tahen 1 ^ the Iranian Minister of Public Instn>ctH>n, A. A. Hcke^ Let us hope 
that under his cgis a detailed survey of all die ooUections of manoicripa in Iraa 
may eventually be completed. V. M. 

Eml lur I’Histoire det Rdatkms PididqiMi Iruo-Ottoouutet 
de 1722 i 1747. By 1^. Mohamm'Kl-AU Hdunat F^rit. 

JO francs. 

As E>r. Hekinat has observed in bis intradurticin, die politic?! rdadoas 
between Turkey and Iran have never, despite their importance, foraaed 
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die subject of a comprehoisive scientific treatise. Dr. Hekmat's work is 
tkerefctfc welcome, altbough, in its detailed part, it only covers the years 
vpx to 1747. Yet, short thou^ this period was, it was one of quite 
exceptional importance not only for Turkey and Iran, but also for Russia; 
in fact, so close was the interconnexion between the three powers during 
the greater pan of the time diat Dr. Hekmat might well have inserted 
the word " Russes ” after “ Ottomanes" in his tide. 

After a chapter on the treaty of Zuhab between Turkey and Iran in 
1639, the authw devotes two further preliminary chapters to an examination 
ck the essential causes of the conflicts between the two nations; in these 
wart the religious element was, of course, a factor of great importance. 
Dr. Hekmat then proceeds to oudinc the reasons for the collapse of the 
Safavi dynasty in 1722 and the establishment of the short-lived Ghalzai 
Afghan regime in its place. He goes on to show how Peter the Great took 
advantage of the deplorable condition of Iran in 1722 to invade and 
annex much of her northern territory. He is, it seems, on less sure ground 
when he asserts that Turkey, but for this invasion, would not have 
attempted any territorial expansion at the expense of Iran. After all, there 
was a historical precedent; in 1578 the Turks had overrun Georgia, Shirvan 
and Daghistan, and, a few years later, they had conquered much of 
Azarbaijan; they occupied all this territory until Shah'Abbas I. expelled 
diem in the early years of the seventeenth century. 

Russia had ban perturbed at Turkey not only according her protection 
to the rebel leader Hajji Da'ud, but in formally appinting him Khan 
of the Iranian province of Shirvan; according to Butkov (whose MateruUi 
ilia novoy Istorii Kavl(aza, tj22-i8oj, an imporunt source for the period, 
is not mentioned in Dr. Hekmat's bibliography), this Turkish interference 
in the aflain Shirvan was one of the reasons why Peter the Great 
invaded Iran in 172a instead of in the following year, as he had intended. 
Dr. Hekmat poceeds to mention Russia’s seizure of Darband and, sub- 
sequendy, of Baku and part of Gilan, and the treaty of St. Petersburg of 
September 1723, between Russia and Prince Tahmasp, the third son 
of the deposed Safavi Shah and claimant to the throne of Iran. He goes 
on to dexribe the Turkish invasion of north-western and western Iran, 
and gives a detailed account of the delicate negotiations in Constantinople 
between Russia and Turkey for the partitioning of Iran and of die very 
ptouiinem part played therein by the able French Ambassador, the 
Marquis de Bonnar. Hie result wu the signature, on June 24, 1724, of 
the Partition Treaty; when it is realized that it amounted in effect to an 
ilHinoe between Tvdcey, the fomer champion of Islam a^nst Christa- 
dctti; and a Chriitirn Power for die purpose of wresting the crown of 
Iran from a Sunni monarch (Mahmud, the son of Mir Wais) and bestowing 
it upon a hereticil Moslem (Tahmaip), the difficulty of the negotiators' 
task will be rralizeH; added to diis was the mutual distrust of Russia and 
Turkey, whidi mote than once caused a suspension of the negotiitions and 
nearly Rndted in war. FoUosring von Hammer, Dr. Hekmat cu^abaits 
dua dismembermeot at Iran with the partition of Pdand some fifty years 
later. 
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With the death of Peter (m February, 1725), Russia ceased to be 
aggressive m Iran, but the Turks continued steadily to occupy more and 
more Iranian territory until, as was inevitable, they came mto collision 
with Ashraf, Mahmud’s successor. Ashraf’s troops were greatly out¬ 
numbered by the Turks, but he made the most of the anomalous position 
of the Turks at allies of the Christians and Shi’a against an orthodox 
Sunni monarch. The result was that the Turks sustained a serious defeat; 
but Ashraf's lack of numbers at length forced him to come to terms with 
them. 

The Turks were soon to be confronted with a far more formidable 
foe than Ashraf. In 1726 Nadr Quli Beg (or Nadir, as he was afterwards 
called) joined the fugitive Tahmasp, whom he helped to capture Meshed 
from Mahk Mahmud Sistani. Nadir then subdued the powerful Abdali 
Afghans and followed up this suaess by completely defeating the Ghalzais 
and setting Tahmasp upon the throne of his fathers m Isfahan Dcterrmned 
to expel all the mvaders from Iranian territory. Nadir next turned his 
attention to the Turks. In a rapid campaign in the summer of 1730 he 
defeated them repeatedly in Azarbaijan and recovered Tabriz and Ardabil. 
These reverses produced consternation in Constantinople, and were largely 
responsible for the rising there which resulted in the deposition of the 
Sultan Ahmad III. (not 11 ., as stated) and the death of the Grand Vizier, 
Ibrahim Pasha. Although the folly and incompetence of Tahmasp Shah 
in the foUowmg year enabled Turkey to regain much of the lost territory, 
her success was only temporary. Havmg deposed Tahmasp m 1732 and 
set up his infant son ‘Abbas as Shah, Nadir renewed his attack on the 
Turks in the following year. He failed to take Baghdad and was severely 
defeated by Topal ‘Osman Pasha, but he effectively turned the tables on 
the latter. In 1735 he shattered another Turkish army under ‘Abdullah 
Kopriilu Pasha near Erivan, and made the Turks surrender that town, as 
well as Ganja and TiAis, thus restoring Iranun domimon in those parts. 
Meanwhile, he had made die treaty of Ganja with Russia whereby the 
latter agreed to evacuate all the Iranian temtory in her occupation. 

Nadir thereupon sought to negotiate a peace treaty with Turkey. He 
had made his accession to the throne (Mamh 8, 1736) conditional upon 
hts Shi‘a subjects embracing the Sunm faith, and he endeavoured to make 
the Turks recognize them as a ^di sect of the Sunnis, to be termed the 
la'farL The Turks, however, refused to do dus, widi the result that diere 
was no treaty of peace, but merely a truce. Dr. Hekmat finds difficulty 
in undeistandmg why Nadir did not renew his attack on the Turks when, 
in May, 1736, Russia declared war on them. The reason was that Iran 
had b^ for so kmg m the throes of war that die had become completely 
exhausted; furdier. Nadir’s treasury being almost empty, he couM not 
aflesd to employ merremines to die required extent 

Five years later, having conquered In^ and enriched lumself with her 
vast tpo^ and then overrun Turkimm, Nadir again turned his atteutioa 
to die west, but, instead of attacking Tor)cey at once, he marched igainn 
die Lasgis of Daghutan, who mfiKttd very heavy losses 00 hu troops. 
In the fighting with Turkey which ftdlowcd. Nadir won another orikiag 
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vktoty over them, but hit health had be^ to break and Iran wat once 
more becoming eahausted. Realizing that he could achieve nothing more, 
Nadir dropped his hitherto insistent demand for the recognition of the 
Ja'fari sect, thus removing the only teal obstacle to peace. On September 
4, 1746 (not 1747), the treaty of Kurdan put an end to the long period of 
Iwstilities between Turkey and Iran. As Dr. Hekmat remarks, this treaty 
is important as it constitutes a return to the Zuhab settlement. 

Dr. Hekmat has, on the whole, presented his facts well and drawn 
sound conclusions from them, but his book suffers from some lack of 
proportion. In the reviewer’s opinion, it would have been better to curtail 
the introductory matter, so as to devote more space to the highly important 
course of events during Nadir’s rfgime. The book bears evidence of 
having been produced in some haste, because there are many misprints and 
ail the numbers of the pages in the author’s forward and backV^/d 
references have been omitbKi. 

Two maps have been reproduced; one by de I’lsle shows the countries 
bordering on the Caspian, while the other is of those to the west of that 
sea; the latter map is by Major Giirber (not Gerber, as stated), one of the 
Russian frontier commissioners appointed under the 1724 treaty. Dr. 
Hekmat does not appear to have utilized Garber’s interesting Nachrichten 
in vol. iv. of G. F. Muller’s Sammlung Russischer Geschichte. 

L. L. 


Painted Pottery from Jemdet Nasr, Iraq. By Henry Field and Richard A. 

Martin. Reprinted from the American Journal oj Arckieology, vol. xxxix. 

(' 935 ). No. 3. 

Mr. Field was present at the excavations in 1925 and 1928 which were carried 
out by the Field MuseumOxford University Joint Expedition at Jemdet Nasr, some 
eighteen miles north-east of Kish (which is eight miles east of Babylon), and be has 
herein published certain new types or designs of primitive painted pottery which 
are not shown in Dr. Ernest Mackay’s report. As is well known, excavations at 
Jemdet Nasr have produced complete jars of painted pottery, cylinder teals in 
archaic form, and, what is most important of all, a large collection of pictographic 
tablets. The first indication of the value of the site was brought to Dr. Mackay 
by an Arab in the shape of fragments of painted pottery, and in consequence of 
Dr. Mackay's inspection of the place excavations were begun there by Professor 
Langdon. 

These additional paintings, eicellendy portrayed by Mr. Martin, althou^ 
affording nothing that is strikingly new, are of interest. One (PI. XXXI.), that of a 
gazelle suckling its young (cf. Mackay, Jemdet Nasr Anthr. Uem., i., H, LXXX., 
No. i), is paralleled by a fragment from Nineveh 5, now in Baghdad {Liverpool 
Annals, xx., PI. LVI, to); another (H. XXXIV., 4) presenu a pair of large human 
eyes. ’The monograph concludes with a useful short bibliography of literature on 
Jemdet Nasr, and contains a sketch-map of some of the sites (not aU) where 
painted pottery hat been discovered. 

R. C T. 
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Arciueololy in the Soviet Union. By Henry Field and Eugene Proitov. 

Reprinted from the Amencan Anthropologist, VoL 39, No, 3. 

An admirable monograph which luf^lemenu two previoui reports in the same 
jouraal with the resulu of archaeological expeditiom during 1935-1936 in the 
Soviet Linton, summarizing the finds from several hundred sites (ranging from 
Georgia to Siberia) which have been made by fifty'iix Soviet expedictons. These 
mdude, among many other discovo'ies, palzolithic implements bom new sites, 
burials in tumuli in the Karabakh region, painted pottery of the copper age of 
Anatolia from Kizilvank, neolithic remains from Armenu and elsewhere, while 
a study was made of the archzological monuments of the Amur Valley, and of 
about eighty reliefs m Uaghesun. 

R. C. T. 


Journey to Turkestan. By Sir Eric Teichman, K.C.M G., CIE Pp. 194 
With Appendix giving itinerary of motor route from Pebng (Suiyuan) to 
Kashgar and sketch-map of same. One hundred and one illustrations from 
photographs. Sketch-map of line of journey in cover. Index. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1937. 15s. net 

Su Eric Teichman of the Consular Service was sent on a special mission from 
Peking to Chinese Turkestan in 1935, and this book is a straightforward account 
of a remarkable journey from Peking to Delhi, via Suiyuan, Urumchi, Kashgar, 
and Gilgit, It has excellent illustrations, and a valuable itinerary and compass 
traverse of the central Gobi route from Suiyuan to Kashgar. 

The southern route from China to Chinese Turkestan, followed by Madlart 
and Fleming earlier in the year, was closed by the chaos prevailing in Western 
Kansu, and the northern and liest route through Outer Mongoba was barred to a 
traveller under Chinese auspices by Soviet influence in that region. 

Su Eric Teichman therefore took the central route from Suiyuan to Urumchi, 
along which an enterprising Chinese company maintamed a lorry service at the 
tune. 

Su Eric Teichman's journey was made by rail from Peking to Suiyuan, thence 
2,5^3 miles in his own motor-trucks to Kashgar, from Kashgar by pony and on 
foot to Gilgit, from Gilgit he was flown to D^i m the day. The whole journey, 
with halts at Urumchi, Kashgar, and Gilgit, took four months and ended on 
January 16, 1936. The crossing of the Tagdumbash Panur to late in the year was 
a feat that has seldom been accomplished by a European traveller. In the gradual 
mechanization of Central Asian travel, it u interesting to note that Su Enc 
Teichman had suU to use the camel to dump petrol m t^ Gobi for his can, and 
the harmless necessary yak to cross the Batura ^aaer. The convenioo of the 
Central Asun caravaner is alto remarkable, for he seems to be as capable at 
extracuttg particles of ice out of a carburettor at be was at inserting a nosepeg 
in a camel. 

According to his hock, Su Enc Teichm'n't musion was to further with the 
authorities at Urumchi the Indian trade with Sinkiang, and to this end be was 
met at Urumchi by the CoosuFGeneral from Kashgar—^ first tune that a rontvl- 
General had viait^ the capital of die New Domuuon. It does not appear chat 
much was pontble in thu duection, for though the Smkiang auchonoet expi 'c sa c d 
the tmnost goodwill cowards the minaon: u was obvious die ecooonuc potuioo is 
dommaied by the L).S.SJl., both on account of recent events and because Smkiang 
IS ptaccitalty •narceniHe for trade purpoaes esoepe fiom Russian temtary. At the 
tune of the roinmt> the Kfotu Timgans had been dnvea back akx^ the Inifo- 
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Smluang border at iar as Khotan by Chinese troops from Manchurui brought up 
by the Traos^iberiao Railway, and assisted by local Riissian forces. The latest 
newt (September, 1937) it that the Tungant have again advanced to Kashgar, and 
the whede of Sinkiang south of the Taklamakvn Desert it under their control and 
consequently they command the trade routes to India. At the same time the 
connection between the local Government at Urumchi and the ChincK Govan- 
ment at Nanking grows weaker and more than ever dependent on the benevolence 
of the U.S.SJI., whose dominance of Northern and Western Sinkiang seems 
inevitable both economically and politically. It is significant that the old tdegraph 
line connecting Sinkiang with China is derelict; it is not suted whether the 
Chinese postal service still functions. 

Sir Eric Teichman observes (pages 191-193) that “Sinkiang has always in our 
experience been Chinese territory," but this perhaps is not quite accurate, for our 
first mission to that region, under Forsyth, concluded a treaty with Yakub Beg, 
who set up an independent Moslem sutc at Kashgar. 

The relations between the Kansu-based Tungans, now holding Southern 
Sinkiang, and the Chinese Government are as obscure as those of the opposing 
Sino-Turki regime at Urumchi, and, with the present {»'e-occupation of China 
with Japan, it would seem that the immediate fate of Sinkiang lies in the hands of 
the U.S.S.R., and it will be a wonder if ancient China ever reasserts herself in 
her New Dominion. R. A. L. 


Orientations. By Ronald Storrs. Pp. xiv-t-Sia. Illustrated. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 1937. is. 

This is a book written under difficulties. The author lost all bis papers in the 
destruction of Government House at Nicosia in 1931, and has had to depend on his 
memory and extracts from his letters to his mother, who fortunately kept them. 

He comes on his father's side of Yorkshire stock (with some Scmtish-Canadian 
connexions, I think) and draws from his mother the rich English Cust hlood. His 
upbringing was conventional and happy—Temple Grove, Charterhouse, and Cam¬ 
bridge: then be turned to the East, learning Arabic and joining the Egyptian 
Civil Service. There he at first found little to do, then amusing drudgery in 
various departments: but bis chance came when he was appointed Oriental 
Secretary under Cromer, Eldon Gorst, and Kitchener. 

Even so, he might have bad a humdrum career but for the War: but then hit 
knowledge of Arabic, by this time really good, caused him to be sent down from 
Cairo to Arabia to arrange the “ Revolt of Islam," that great coup, which was the 
beginning of the destruction of a hostile Turkey's power in she Middle East. An 
tdd friend I watched this from afar with h'eachless excitement, and was involved 
in it, in a humble way, at this end. 

For complete teaecy had been Vept as to these epoch-making events: the Sberif 
bad pnriaimed the independence of the Hejaz on June 7,1916, and captured Jedda 
(m June 9 and Mecca on June to; but only on June ao were we ready to tell the 
world. The informit^ was all in official telegrams frmn Cairo: but it was 
considered preferable to publish it as coming from an outside agency: and on that 
day I eiqilrinrd the whole position, ntting inacurious cabin-like room at the top of 
the aect^ flight of stairs at the Foreign Office, to Reuter's representative, whom I 
UKd to see evciy day. The result of our 'onfat»ilat’oos may be seen in the 
meai^^ prtrfeaiing to emao'Ur ftqm Reuter's agency at Cairo, printed on the 
leader page of Tit Tima of June ai, 1916. 

Smm’i arcood great rir'itre came when he was chosen to go up to the oqiture 
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of Jcruulem with AUenby, rather hastily assuming military rank: and this led to 
his institution as civil governor, an appointment which lasted until bng after the 
end of the War. The Holy City will always bear the impression of his loving 
care for its beautiful and sacred sites and buildmgs; and his interventions between 
the warring sects were marked by the highest tact, amounting indeed to most 
successful diplomacy. 

Then came his appointment as Governor ot Cyprus: and I cannot but regard 
with admiration the dispassionate and almost sympathetic manner in which he 
rebtes the riots of the malignant Greek Cypriotes which ended in the loss of all 
his effects in the burning of Government House—a truly typical way in which to 
treat a Phil-HcUene and PhiloCypriot. I in his place fear that I should have 
written much more bitterly. ' 

1 regard with special esteem the pen-portraits in this book of three great men: 
his uncle Harry Cust, Eldon Gorst, and Lawrence. Cust vivi tantum ; but I came 
aaoss his tracks early in the War: he started a much-needed propaganda before 
the Government awoke to its necessity, but he was constitutionally intolerant of 
ofScial control or even guidance, and his organization had in due course to fade 
away. As for Eldon Gorst, he was in an impossible position—he was not only 
condemned by the diehards at home, but did not get at all the right sort of support 
from the Liberal Government. Storrs gives a most sympathetic picture of him, 
and shows him bravely engaged, with failing health, in a hopeless task. 

Thoe is new light on Lawrence, which will be gready welcomed by all his 
worshippers and students of Arabian history generally. I wilt quote an unpub¬ 
lished letter of his, of a later period: it is of the time when he was in the 
position, which he did not greatly enjoy, of Adviser on Middle Eastern Affairs to 
the Cobnial Of&ce (1911-aa). 

It was to a mutual friend of ours, since dead: tome enthusiast had proposed to 
raise in Parliament the questbn whether the Sherif had claimed, or should or 
could claim, the Caliphate. He wrote: 

DeaV .... 

Hussein has made no such claim; but shouldn’t the leader of the 
House write tt ask him to take it off the order-paper? We couldn't discuss 
in Parliament the infallibility of the Pope; k no more should we this. 

(He has said that he doesn't claim the Caliphate; partly because as a Shia 
he rraards it as a blasphemous pretence. They say there can’t be a Caliph 
of a Caliph, it that Abu Bakr was the only one therefore. Hussein clai^ 
the Emir al Mumimn title in adjunct of the historic Caliphate, but not the 
Ctli|dtate proper. . . .) 

... Why not say dut H. hat made no such claim to H.M.G., as H.M.G. it 
not Moslem, ti has no competence to consider such a questbn. That if he 
did, H.M.G. would not recognise or answer anymore than it would if any 
other Moslem sovereign naSc such a claim, k that H.M.G. deprecate the 
religious susceptibilities of other people, or the dogmata of non-Chrisdan 
religbnt, being made a tul^ect ot discussbn m the House. The Caliphate 
it a matter for the conscience of each mdividual Moslem.... Do put your 
foot down about it E. L 

What learning and sound sensei 

[I need not say that Lawrence did not really think that the Sherif was a Shia, 
but meant that hit doctrine inclined m the same direction as that of the 9 iias. 
In die same way we might describe a Janienist of the seventeenth or eighteendi 
century as ’'Puritan," without ereditmg him with the extreme aeed of ProtntsM 
Nonoonlonnity.] 

t diould add that this book it written in a style at once livdy and literary, and 
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that I believe it will be thoroughly enjoyed by "EaMernen” end otho'i. the 
author is a man of culture as well as of action. 

SnrHiN Gasiui. 


The Unveilinff of Arabia. By R. H. Kicrnan. Illustrated. George G. 

Harrap and Co., Ltd. las. 6d. 

One takes off one's hat to Mr. Kiernan for hit industry and devotion to a 
self-appointed task in producing The Unveiling of Arabia, for here we have a 
very complete and exhaustive record of every journey made into the peninsula of 
Arabia. Mr. Kicrnan has read assiduously all the books available on ibe sulqect, 
and m his volume gives a brief outline of the .objects and details of each 
expedition with extracts from the authors where possible. 

He touches lightly on the voyage made by the admiral of Alexander the 
Great—Nearchus—in 325 a.c.; then comes a fuller account of Callus's invasion 
with Roman and Nabatxan troops in 24 a.c.; and after this we read of the journeys 
of Ibn Battuta, Varthema, Jourdain and others in the Middle Ages and Renais¬ 
sance period, till we come to the days of Burckhardt, Burton, Palgrave and 
Doughty. 

The chapter on the wanderings of Palgrave's expedition is an exteptionaily 
well-reasoned summing up of the writings of an explorer whose flowery, flam¬ 
boyant style has caused his claims to be doubted in many circles. 

To Doughty and Arabui Deserta he devotes considerable space, and the 
following paragraph will give tome idea of Mr. Kiernan's ability to write on the 
subject; 

" Nothing that Doughty wrote about the desert and its people can be spared, 
and that is why from the merely utilitarian viewpoint he stands supreme among 
Arabian explorers. This position was early recognized by the few who felt a 
special interest in Arab thmgs. The approbation of the many towards the book 
as a work of art came later; for the literary object which Doughty averred was 
foremost in his adventures resulted rather in delaying populv interest. His 
effort to invigorate English style by a return to the vocabulary and syntax of the 
Elizabethan and earlier language was based mainly on various translations of the 
Bible, Tyndalc, Wychf, Cluucer, Shakespeare and Spenser, with a ‘ blending of 
fresh-minted Anglo-Arabisnu.’ Thus was evolved a sutely, archaistic matmer, 
rich with old, forgotten words and strange cadences, which, strange as it seenai 
now, was not generally welcomed. . . . The Press generally hw nothing bttt 
affectation in the style, but praised the explorer’s hardihood and courage. The 
Times, however, judged it ‘the most original narrative of travel since the days of 
Elizabtth,' and the reviewer in The Spectator said that, ‘ After two long volumes,' 
Doughty, ‘though he had been his own single hero, leaves us neither weary nor 
suspicious.' Among the leading critics Burton’s, in The Academy, was the only 
ditcordant voice. He was annoyed at not being mentioned-—, and, as one who 
had assumed Islam, was irritated by Doughty's contempt for that faith. The 
sathofity of Doughty himself, and that of t^ expertt who had reviaed hit bode, 
did not prevent Burton from carping at many potAtt of language, history, custom, 
and orthography," a proof of how history always repeats itsdf, etpet^y with 
r^ard to Arabia. 

Towards the end of the volume Mr. Kiernan deals with the two more or kst 
recoit croatingt of the Empty Qinrter by Bertram Thomas and St. John Philby 
retpectivdy, and, as may be expe^, he gives more space to them than to die 
o^laren of die past From Mr. Philby*! book he quotes freely, and in teheetiag 
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the following he hai chosen a few lines that will strike everyone with that author’s 
easy telling style and gift of discernment; 

“ And so I parted from eight of the companions of two months’ wandering in 
the wilderness. The farewell of the Arab it manly indeed. With fair words on 
hit lips he strides off into the desert and is gone. He never looks back.” 

Until Mr. Philby called one's attention to it, one never noticed this queer habit 
of the Bcdum folk, but Mr. Philby is absolutely correct when one comes to think 
of it. The Arab of the desert walks rapidly away on saying good-bye, and never 
by any chance looks back over his shoulder or turns to wave as would the 
member of any other race. 

We are, however, reviewing Mr. Kiernan’s book and not that of Mr. Philby, 
and It only remains to say -that The Unveiling of Arabia, though it contains 
nothing new, constitutes a very necessary addition to the bibliography of the 
country. C S. J. 


Remembering Kut. By D. L. Weave. SJ'xsJ'. Pp. x-f3ia. Frontispiece 

and map. Barker. 1937. 75. 6d. 

Townshcnd surrendered Kut and its garrison on April 29, 1916, and on that 
date the strength of his force, according to The Official History of the War, 
amounted to 13,309 of all arms, including 277 British officers, 2,592 British rank 
and file, and 3,248 Indian non-combatants. On that day there were 1^50 sick 
and wounded in hospiul. Of this number 1,136 were in due course exchanged 
and tent down river, to be followed later by another bateh of 345 men, who were 
despatched from Baghdad. Approximately 12,000 men then were marched off 
into captivity, during the period of which some 4,000 of them died. Of the 
British rank and file, more than 70 per cent, died in captivity, and of the Indians 
1,300 are known to have succumUd to hardship and disease. 

A Parliamentary Report on the treatment of British prisoners in Turkey, 
which is quoted in the Official History, begins by saying ”., . the history of the 
British prisoners of war in Turkey has faithfully reflected the pecultaricies of the 
Turkish character . . .” (a subject on which it is to be noted that Lady Weave 
discusses all too tviefly and none too effectively in Appendix B in the book 
under notice) ”. . . some of these ... are sufficiently charaaeristic, others are 
due to the mac dead weight of Asiatic inatia and indifference; others again are 
actively and resolutely barbarous . . . there have been prisonen treated with 
almost theatrical pohteness and consideration, prisoners left to starve and die 
through simple neglect and inccunpetcnce and prisonen driven and tormented 
like basts... ." 

And, as the History indiates, the Turk took care to see that the outer world 
should see and know nothing about what was going on beause neutral inspection 
wu not permitted. 

To continue the story, ”... it is certain,” says the Report, “that this desert 
journey rests upon those responsible for it at a crime of the kind which we call 
hialoric, ao long and Krrible was the torture it meant for thousands of hdpka 
men . . . there was no one in the higher Turkish Command who could be 
ignorant diat to send the men out on au^ a joianey and in sudi oonditioaa waa 
to condemn half of them to certain dath unless every proper prentn'ton irere 
Isdcen. . . . Turkish apathy it not ao simple as it teans; it betrays considerable 
respect of peraons and it continua to eva^ the moat dangerous witnesaa of its 
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Lady Nea»e indeed ahould be well qualified to aa as an historian in part, 
or of the whole, of the struggle between the Allied Powers and what in those 
days was sdll regarded in not very well-informed quartm as the Sick Man of 
Europe. Her father was for many years a distinguished member of the Supreme 
Consular Court in Old Constantinople. She knew personally many of the 
principal actors in the drama. 

She explains that her purpose in writing this book is to revive an interest in 
the heroism of the defenders of Kut and to make better known something of their 
services under conditions only comparable to some to be found in the worst and 
most revolting records of the Indian Mutiny. She feels, and there are few 
nowadays but will admit, that the survivors who eventually reached home after 
the Armistice received scant recognition. She feels, in fact, that these men were 
ignored, practically forgotten and lost m sight and memory in the whirl of other 
stupendous happenings. And that also is true. 

And yet a great deal has been written since then about the famous siege, and 
many books, some of absorbing interest and excitement, have been published, in 
which life in Turkish prison camps and subsequent escapes have been vividly 
described. But for some reason, which it seems impossible to explain, the story 
of the siege of Kut has never caught on with the public. Perhaps that may be 
because there has been no Lawrence to tell the tale, no one able to bring all those 
numbers of deeds of individual heroism back to life and make them live again in 
memory. Wilson with his back to the Shangani, the men and women in the 
Residency at Lucknow, the tales of the forts at Manipur and Chitral—these and 
many others somehow stick in the memory. It may be that the horror of the story 
of Kut makes us feci that it were better to forget it. But one reason for its 
comparative oblivion is not that it constitutes one of the major reverses of the 
British Army, equal to, if not of greater importance than, the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Saratoga. It is not on account of that, because the English some¬ 
times teem to take a pride in their reverses and certainly feel that they cannot 
arrive at a successful conclusion to a campaign unless, and until, they have had a 
Graspan, a le Cateau and a regular " Black Week " to begin on. No, Kut was 
not news. However, to the already considerable amount of literature on the topic 
Lady Neave adds what is by no means a mite. 

a « • • • 

To accomplish her purpose and complete her objective she divides her work 
roughly into two main parts. The first five chapters may be said to comprise the 
first part Here she gives a general preliminary survey of the miliury events 
leading up to the investment of Townshend's force in Kut al Amara. This is a 
most unsadsfactory secdon. Military history requires, possibly, special treatment 
in narradve. Lady Neake's historical section lacks the military touch. At a 
criticiam, it may be tu^ested that all the reader, the uninttructed reader that it 
to say, tor whom Lady Neave presumably is wridng, would really be interested 
in, is a dear and concise appreciation of the situation which led Townthend to 
paas up river after Kut in pursuit of the Turkidi army, with his own force in no 
sort <rf coodidem for such a military adventure. It might to well have been 
emphafived that the capture of Baghdad was the todestir, and the curiously 
Viemrian idea that the seizure of die uicmy's capital amnehow means the end 
a campaign, no miner what may have happened to his field army, somehow was 
idH persittent. Townthend, wi^ a river-fte at his disposal, with a river at bis 
main line of sa|q>ly, ehote the dme of the year least bvouraUe to himidf, in so 
fin as die river thm was at ka losvest and his shipi therefore were bound to *« 
atuth. Then came Ctetqihaa, an acdon again which he was in no fit condition 
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to fight, and where indeed he may be taid to have been fortunate not to have 
ban ataminated. Following which he had to fall back, always with the 
problem Kill before him at to what position he was to fall back on, having ona 
got himself in such a mess. Arrived back at Kut, the two-mile base of the 
U may at first tight have samed to be a promising position for a stand against 
the oncoming enemy. And yet he knew his danger. In bit telegram to Nixon 
he says that lessons of history all point to the danger of getting shut in, and he 
was unwilling to run that risk. He did not want to stay in Kut one bit. But 
Nixon ordered him to stand fast, and promised him that he (Nixon) would keep 
the line open from Al Gharbi. It is suggested that the historical sation of the 
book might with advantage have made clear on whom lay the primary responsi¬ 
bility for the disaster. Those .who have not made a careful study of the campaign 
are so apt to lay all the blame on Townshend's shoulders. 

♦ * * t * 

The second part of the book is made up of a series of personal narratives, 
written and furnished by officers and soldiers of the Kut garrison. This section 
occupies some seventan chapters. Lady Ncave suggests that if the word Kut 
were mentioned to the young man of to-day, it would mean little or nothing to 
him. That is true also of a good many incidents, also supremely heroic, in the 
Great War, and the reason to some extent is that our young men do not read 
military history. And incidentally if they were to read the history of the campaign 
in Mesopotamia they might be in danger of losing forever all faith in the 
tahnical skill and wisdom of our general staffs and certainly of those to whom 
they were responsible 

In the chivalrous sense of the word, there was nothing heroic about the 
fighting in Mesopotamia The Icgendry and glamorous history of the country 
might for a few moments have given a thrill, but the misery of life under active 
service conditions soon knocked the glamour out of the story. Mud and flood: 
heat of an intensity impossible to describe to those who know not Basra in July 
with the south wind blowing: an ersatz war, with everything makeshift except 
food, which was often short, and medical supplies which were mainly non¬ 
existent- disease m every known and unknown form. All these made up the 
background of a dull, flat-toned picture. But a campaign, it is true, that called 
for the highest forms of individual heroism against an enemy who, if the English 
language hu any meaning, was ” savage.” Let it be said to-day, and let it still 
be bdieved, that a wounded man fallen into the hands of the enemy was mdeed 
unfortunate to have escaped the bullet or bayonet of the Kurd or Arab murderer 
u he lay helpless out in the No-Man’i Land. If. however, any young man haa 
any wish to read what war agauist a uvage foe means, then let him read this 
book. The Turk and his friends had fa years before the war ban practising 
savagery and cruelty on his own nationali, the Armouant, and there was no 
reason why he should suddenly change hit habits when be found a new victim. 

There may be some of us who u^d like to start again now that there is a 
new Turkey, and tiiea are aomc of ui who would kke to forget what paaaed 
after the surrender of the garrison of Kut But there it no reason why we should 
not remember the heroism of thoee who had to undergo the most tctril^ aufieruig. 
To mch. Lady Ncave’a book may eome as cold comf^ 


D.S.S. 
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Triumphant Pilgrima4e, An English Muslim's Journey from Sarawak to 

Mecca. By Owen Rutter. 6 " xg". Pp. 378. Two portraits; one map. 

George Harrap and Co., Ltd. 1937. los. 6d. 

This IS a very readable book with a story to tell, not the less interesting 
beausc it is true. A young Englishman, who as a district officer in Sarawak 
came into contact with Muslim Malays, found himself gradually drawn to Islam, 
which he eventually embraced. Anxious to go on pilgrimage to Mecca and 
knowing that there are difficulties in the way of a new convert, he married a 
Muslim Malay woman and took her with him so that he might the more easily 
disarm suspicion. After a little delay in jedda, which to him seemed most un¬ 
reasonable but which is actually the minimum of precaution, King Ibn Saud 
granted him exemption from the regulation requiring a new convert to spend some 
years in Jedda before being allowed to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. With dramatic 
effect he is pictured as spending a most anxious time waiting for the King’s 
sanction, which he receives in the eleventh hour just in time to paform the 
pilgrimage. But having at last got to Mecca, he is quite happy and all ends well. 

The portions of the book dealing with the manners, customs, beliefs and 
mode of living of the Malays are among the most interesting and show insight, 
sympathy and understanding. This unnot be said of the portion dealing with 
the Arabs. The reason is not far to seek. Both the hero and his biographer are 
quite familiar with Sarawak and the Malays, whose language they know as a 
result of study and personal contact over a number of years, to say nothing of die 
influence of " Munirah," the hero's Malay wile. Neither of them, however, has 
had any direct contact with the Arabs or any knowledge of their language until 
" Chale,” to give the hero his assumed name, became converted to Islam. Little 
wonder, then, that so many mistakes occur in that portion and that there it a 
complete lack of understanding of everything Arabian. But to the hero the 
Arabs represent the opposition which he hat to overcome before he can reach 
Mecca, and it is perhaps natural that an author should try to exaggerate the 
riistacles which hit hero is supposed to encounter and surmount. But this Is 
sometimes overstrained, as when a mao like King Ibn Saud u made to blench 
before the all-conquering hero. 

With all its faults, and they are many, the book does some public service by 
explaining many features of Islam to the English-reading public, whose ignorance 
of things Islamic is incredible, and by drawing attentioo to the democracy of 
Islam, its power for peace and its potentiality for world-felbwship. It ia rttba 
unfortunate that it should, at the tame time, be guilty of misrepresenting Uam 
on two main points; 

I. Chale seems to believe that, in Islam, the end justifies the means, and 
he himself acts and makes other people act accmdingly, at when be assures the 
Saudi Arabian Legation in London that be it " not a journalist trying to scratch 
up copy" and then gets Owen Rutter to write his story, when ha says be 
costsidcred himself justified in telling the Arabian authorities that be bad been 
Muslim for years when he had been Muslim only for six weeks, when, 
knowing gambling to be forbidden in Islam, be gambles on the Stock Exchange 
with the express psvpose of making the money he requires to go cm the {nlgrimage, 
and when he makes, in the course of the bods, a ceitain Muslim Malay woman 
resort to prostitution in oriler to make the money necessary for the same purpose. 
Chale sh^d know that, in Islam, it is not enough that the end diould be pure; 
it it essential that the meani be pure alao. Hm idea of resorting (Miharately to 
gimblii^ or psoatkution, to make the money necesaary for the ^grimagei SO 
oomplet^ oubaget til Muslim prindidct diat one'a ignorance of his or her rdqpon 
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to fight, and where indeed he may be taid to have been fortunate not to have 
been exterminated. Following which he had to fall back, alwayt with the 
problem Kill before him as to what potiuon he was to fall back on, having once 
got himself in such a mess. Arrived back at Kut, the two-mile base of the 
U may at first sight have seemed to be a promising position for a stand agamK 
the oncoming enemy. And yet he knew his danger, In his telegram to Nixon 
he uys that lessons of history all point to the danger of gettmg shut m, and he 
was unwilluig to run that risk. He did not want to stay in Kut one bit. But 
Nixon ordered him to stand fast, and promised him that he (Nixon) would keep 
the line open from Al Gharbi. It is suggested that the historical section of the 
book might with advantage have made clear on whom lay the primary responsi¬ 
bility for the disawer. Those .who have not made a careful study of the campaign 
arc so apt to lay all the blame on Townshend’s shoulders. 

* * * * t 

The second part of the book is made up of a series of personal narratives, 
written and furnished by officers and soldiers of the Kut garrison This section 
occupies some seventeen chapters. Lady Neave suggests that if the word Kut 
were mentioned to the pung man of to-day, it would mean little or nothing to 
huti. That IS true also of a good many incidents, also supremely heroic, in the 
Great War, and the reason to some extent is that our young men do not read 
military history. And incidentally if they were to read the history of the campaign 
in Mesopotamia they might be in danger of losing forever all faith in the 
technical skill and wisdom of our general staffs and certainly of those to whom 
they were respnsiblc 

In the chivalrous sense of the word, there was nothing heroic about the 
fighting in Mesopotamia. The legendry and glamorous history of the country 
might for a few moments have given a thrill, but the misery of life under active 
service conditions soon knocked the glamour out of the story. Mud and flood; 
heat of an intensity impossible to describe to those who know not Basra in July 
with the south wind blowing: an ersatg war, with everything makeshift except 
food, which was often short, and medical supplies which were mainly non- 
ement disease in every known and unknown form. All these made up the 
background of a dull, flat-toned picture. But a campaign, it is true, that called 
for the highest forms of individual heroism against an enemy who, if the English 
language hu any meaning, was " savage.” Let it be said toKlay, and let it still 
be believed, that a wounded man fallen into the hands of the enemy was indeed 
unfortunate to have escaped the bullet or bayonet of the Kurd or Arab murderer 
as he lay hdpleu out in the No-Man's Land If, howeva, any pong man hu 
any wish to read what war againn a nvage foe means, then let hun read thu 
book. The Turk and his friends had for years before the war been praetuing 
Mvagery and cruelty on his own nationals, the Armenians, and there wu no 
reason why he should suddenly change his habits when he found a new victim. 

There may be some of os who would like to start agam now that there is a 
new Turkey, tod there are some of us who would hke to fosget what patted 
after the surrender of the garrison of Kut Bm there is no reason why we should 
not remember the heroiBn of those who had to undergo the man terrible tufleru^. 
To such. Lady Neave's book may eotne as odd comfort 
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Tnumpbaot Pilgrima|e. An Engluh Miulim’t ]ourn<y fnm S«Mw«k 10 

Mecca. By Owen Rutter. S’xg’. Pp. ayg. Two portraitt; one map. 

George Harrap and Co., Ltd. 19J7. los. 6d. 

This is a very readable book with a story to tell, not the less interesting 
because it is true. A young Englishman, who as a district officer in Sarawak 
came into contact with Muslim Malays, found himself gradually drWn to Islam, 
which he eventually embraced. Anxious to go on pilgrimage to Mecca and 
knowing that there are difficulties in the way of a new convert, he married a 
Muslim Malay woman and took her with him so that he might the more easily 
disarm suspicion. After a little delay in jedda, which to him seemed most un- 
reasonable but which is actually the minimum of precaution. King Ibn Sand 
granted him exemption from the regulation requiring a new convert to spend some 
years in Jedda before being allowed to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. With dramatic 
effect he is pictured as spending a most anxious lime waiting for the King's 
sanction, which he receives in die eleventh hour just in time to perform the 
pilgrimage. But having at last got to Mecca, he is quite happy and all ends well. 

The portions of the book dealing with the manners, customs, beliefs and 
mode of living of the Malays are among the most interesting and show iosighL 
sympathy and undersundmg. This cannot be said of the portion dealing with 
the Arabs. Tlie reason is not far to seek. Both the hero and his biographer are 
quite familiar with Sarawak and the Malays, whose language they know at a 
result of study and personal contact over a number of years, to say nothing of the 
influence of “ Munirah," the hero’s Malay wife. Neither of them, however, has 
had any direct contact with the Arabs or any knowledge of their language until 
" Chale,” to give the hero his assumed name, became converted to Islam. Little 
wonder, then, that so many mistakes occur in that portion and that there is t 
complete lack of undastanding of everything Arabian. But to the hao the 
Arabs represent the opposition which he has to overcome before he un reach 
Mecca, and it is perhaps natural that an author should try to exaggerate the 
obstacles which his hero is supposed to encounter and surmount. But this il 
sometimes overstrained, as when a mao like King Ibn Saud is made to blench 
before the aU<onquering hero. 

With all its faults, and they are many, the book does some public service by 
explaining many features of Islam to the English-reading public, whose ignorance 
of things Islamic is incredible, and by drawing attention to the demoaacy of 
Islam, Its power for peace and its potentiality for world-fellowffiip. It it rather 
unfortunate that it should, at the tame time, be guilty of mitrepretemisg Islam 
on two main points; 

I. Chale teems to believe that, in Islam, the end justifies the meant, and 
he himself acta and makes other people aa accordingly, at when he atturet the 
Saudi Arabian Legation in London that he is “ not a journalist trying to tcraich 
up copy” and then gets 1 ^. Owen Rutter to write his story, when he says he 
considered himself justified in telling the Arabian authorities that he had been 
Muslim for six years when be bad been Muslim only for six weeks, whan, 
knowing gambling to be forbidden in Islam, he gambles on die Stock Eachrage 
with the express purpose o( malting the money he requires to go on the pilgrimage^ 
and when be makes, in the coutk of the book, a certain Muslim Mtiay woman 
resort to pmstitmion in order to make the money necessary for the tame porpeae. 
Qiaie di^d know that, in Islam, it it not enough that t^ end should be pure; 
k it esmtial that die meaoa be pure alio. The idea M reaordng ddiharataly to 
gambling or pnatitutioa, to make the money neceaiary for the pilgrimage m 
sshoplrtrly outrages all Mudim princifflet that one's ignnraaec of hk or her ral%ioa 
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mun be abysmal if he or she were to entertain inch an idea even for one moment 
One might as well think of getting the money by committing theft or even murder. 

a. Ilte whole book is built on a 'complete misconception of the pilgrimage. 
We are told on page 18 that if a Muslim goes on the pilgrimage to Mecca "his 
sins are forgiven and he starts afresh." On page 41 we are told that the pilgrimage 
to Mcca “ cleansed the human soul from sin and enabled it to start upon a fresh 
journey, like a cloth that has been wrung clean in clear water." Everywhere else 
in the book the tame idea of forgiveness and absolution is repeated over and over 
again. Now, this conception of the pilgrimage is absolutely erroneous and with¬ 
out the slightest foundation. No act of worship, in Islam, be it pilgrimage, 
prayer, or fasting, giva its performer absolution from his sins. Sincere repentance, 
coupled with restitution of the wrong committed and the dedication of one’s life 
to the doing of good to others, is the only way in which a Muslim can hope to 
obtain God's forgiveness. Chale's idea of obtaining absolution by simply going 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca reminds one of the equally ridiculous, if somewhat 
different, story which for many years has kept the Muslim world chuckling. 1 
mean the famous story of the ignorant Bedouin who, while on pilgrimage, was 
heard saying: "0 Godl Forgive me, and if You will not forgive me, then You 
must forgive me in spite of Yourself,” and yet even he did not take God’s for¬ 
giveness for granted. 

These two serious blunders betray an alarming ignorance of Islam, which a 
longer stay in Jedda would have helped to remedy. Thus the wisdom of the 
much criticized restriction on new converts receives fresh justification. 

The author gives far too much space and prominence and far coo little critical 
examination to superstitions such as the story of the " mysterious hot whirlwind 
of Arafat," which is supposed to come at every pilgrimage exactly on the same 
moment; but about which there is really no mystery, as it does not differ from 
any other storm and, of course, docs not come at every pilgrimage. Chafe is so 
food of the mysterious and so uncritical that he tells us that he " did not doubt 
the word ” of the man who told him that he had seen the executioner's sword 
rebound from a condemned man’s neck some three or four times without even 
scratching it beuuse of a charm which the condemned mao had seaaed under 
the skin of his arm. 

Throughout the book, with amazing consistency, everything Arabian is mis¬ 
understood or misrepresented. To give but a few examples. Bank Misr’s praise¬ 
worthy enterprise of running pilgrim ships is attributed to the wish of the 
Egyptiaiu to impress everyone with their importance, while King Ibn Saud's 
conquest of the Hejaz is attributed to people who had nothing to do with it, but 
never to the King's own initiative. Here is Chale's account of it: “The pro- 
British trend of the Arabs in Arabia was largely due to Philby's constructive work. 
The Arabs recognized that they had him to thank for Hustein's downfall and 
Ibn Saud's success." This delightfully original bit of news is further ex[dained 
by the most fantastic story of the imaginary part pbyed by St. John Philby 
and the British Government on the one hand and die Ali Brothers of 1qdi> on 
the other, who are supposed to have supjdied the nwney and arms, a story in 
which dure it not one stogie word of truth. As everyooe knows, not a tingle 
penny or cartridge came fim India or from the British Government, and ne<r>UT 
Mr. Fhilby nor the Ali Brodters knew even of King Ibn Saud’s intention to 
conquer tte Hejaa, while it is an open secret that the British Government was, 
for many years previoudy, the only barrier between King Ibn Saud and die 
conqoett of the Hejaz. diale’i ei(drnation of the state of disuae into which the 
Hejaz Railway has filkn unce the World War as a result of die work of 
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dearuction which was considered essential to the icceefs of the operatbni of the 
Arab forces against the Turks is on a par with the above statements. We are 
told that “Hussein forbade the use of engines in Arabia, and Ibn Saud’s 
Wahhabis like them no better." The tame disregard of accuracy characterizes all 
the references to slavery in Saudi Arabia, including the supposed incident in which 
a British destroyer and the Bridth Minister in fedda are made to figure. Equally 
untrue are the statements that either King Ibn Saud, or any of hit tons, tits on 
a " throne " or wears an " igat of solid gold." There it neither a throne nor a 
crown in Saudi Arabia; but for a man who is photographed in Arab clothes to 
speak of an igal of solid gold is something b^und comprehension. Afta all 
these extravagant statements one it not astonished to read of King Ibn Saud con¬ 
suming great quantities of meat and milk when it is common knowledge that he 
it a moderate eater, or to read of him as going to Arafat by motor-car when he 
always goes by camel, or as standing beside the granite pillar on the top of that 
hill when, as a matter of fact, he always stands away from the granite pillar, the 
■man being the only one who stands beside it. 

The book creates the impression that Chale is tiie first Briton to become 
Muslim in Sarawak. This is not the case. Her Highness the Dawang Muda of 
Sarawak embraced Islam at least four years before him. But perhaps if this were 
mentioned there would appear to be little need for Chafe to give a lead to the 
Malays. But Chale is even more ambitious. He wants to reform the whole 
Muslim world. Be that as it may, the would-be reformer must know hit subject 
first. Mahuooo R. Zaoa. 


Steel Chariots in the Desert. By S. C. Rolls. The Story of an Armoured- 
Car Driver with the Duke of Westminster in Libya, and in Arabia with T. E. 
Lawrence. Si'xy)'. Pp. a86. Jonathan Cape. 19^7. los. 6d. 

In several books which have been written about the War and in others about 
the Western Desert of Egypt there are accounts of the campaign against the 
Senussi which took place in 1915-16, and a great many books, good, bad and 
indifferent, have been written about the Arab Revolt. This book describes those 
two desert campaigns from a rather unusual point of view. The author was not a 
journalist or a general or a politician, but a young man, then twenty-one years old, 
the driver of an armoured car, first with the Duke of Westminster in Egypt and 
then with Lawrence in Arabia. 

The first half of the book it about the Senussi campaign; it it an interesting 
straightforward narrative, in placet very exciting. The author took part in all the 
main engagements in that d^t war. He drove the leading car of the column 
which ma^ the famous dash aaost a hundred and fifty miles of uncharted 
desert from Solium to Bir Hakim to rescue the unfortunate English sailors from 
the ship Tan who were psisoners in the hands of the Senussi, and he was with 
the first column of cart which entered the Siwa Oasis. 

One mlires from reading this book that the life of an armoured-car driver 
daring the War was not as enviable at some of bis comrades on foot imagined it 
to be. When the temperature was frequently IJ5 degrees in the shark, two or 
aometimet three men would be cooped up in one of these steel travelling forts 
rkafened by die noite of the msirhiiseguo, half suffocated by heat, unable to tee 
much of tk country they were aossing and unable to recave orders or send 
meutfei to the ocher cart whiidi were o^ tone dittince away. The men who 
operated the armoiued cars fa«l to rdy much on their own inidalive. 

The detcrqidont of (daces on the Western Desert are good, and to those who 
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know that faKinattng coast they will recall pleasant recollections. There are some 
amusing stories and descriptions and various personal touches which are inter¬ 
esting. The author did not apparendy suffer from the peculiar form of melan¬ 
cholia which attacked some of the Englishmen who were stationed at Solium, 
although he mentions it. It was the feeling of being shut in on the narrow strip 
of shore between the towering cliffs and the sea which affected a number of men 
who were there during the War. The author mentions hunting gazelle in cars 
with a machine-gun; this form of sport eontinued to be indulged in by the light- 
car patrols, who afterwards formed part of the garrison of Solium, until it was 
officially forbidden. 

The second part of the book is less interesting, perhaps because it deals with 
incidents and personalities which have been well described elsewhere. The author 
is an ardent admirer of T. E. Lawrence and tells a number of stories about him. 
On the Western Desert the author had several shots at Nuri Said, the Turkish 
General who was leading the Senussi; afterwards in Arabia he frequently acted 
as driver to Nuri, who had joined Feisal and was then fighting for the Arab 
cause. 

The b<K)k has no index, which in a book of this description is an irritating 
fault, and the spelling of some of the Arabic words is peculiar; the Senussi should 
not be called " Senussites." C. Daiktmplb Bblorave. 


The Controlling Minds of Asia. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. SJ'xsi*'. 

Pp. 311. Herbert Jenkins. 15s. net. 

The author is, of course, a well known authority on the East by the East for 
the West. Besides a valuable book on the late Fuad of Egypt, he has produced 
other volumes and many thoughtful contributions in monthly journals, always 
seeking to portray things Eastern as seen by one who essays to appreciate the best 
of both worlds. 

In this vein he gives us forty to fifty pages each on Kamal, Gandhi, the Aga 
Khan, Feisal, and Nadir Shah, and something less on Ibn Saud, Fuad, Reza Shah, 
and Sun Yat Sen. Few will quarrel with his selection, though his studies them¬ 
selves cannot he regarded as quite so free from controversy, a statement which 
requires explanation. It seems to be one of the penalties of Eastern publicists, 
evolved, as they might themselves admit, from older and more accommodating 
civilizations, to favour such statements in their biographies or comments as the 
subjects of these studies might themselves approve. They are lest obsessed by the 
urge and reeord certain hard and unpalatable facts which the more uncompromis¬ 
ing writers of the West regard as essential in giving the true perspective of their 
pictures. One unnot help wondaing, in reading this volume, how far any 
poccntial personal influence on the life of the author, which the controlling mind 
in question might be able to exert, may have subconsciously modified his mano- 
scri^ Thus Kamal, the Aga Khan, Ibn Saud, and Reza Shah ean do no wrong. 
Yet there are many features in "Grey Wolf" and other biographies of Kamal 
which the Sirdar omits alb^her, liie pages on the Aga Khan, while unite- 
standaUe, readable, and one of the most enlightening in the series, paint his wmld 
influmcit and cosmopolitan outlook pahaps even too brightly, even for a man 
whose only modan counterpart seems to be Jan Smuts. TCs applies, tgo, in 
degree to the rulers of Persia and the He^az, but is less apparent in a more 
balanced account of Feisal, though in omitting pt-ictically all ttiaunce to T. E. 
Lawrence in the Arab Revolt, the author seems'to be describing the clock without 
mentioning the mainspring. One can forgive a litflc colour in reqiect his own 



Afg^o hero, Nadir Shah, whoae task had dements which must have teemed to 
the latter even more hopdess at times than Kamal'i. Fuad and Stm Yat Sen, if 
shorter sketches, are dealt with impartially. 

Gandhi's chapter is perhaps the most interesting of all, and in the most 
balanced proportions. One would hardly go out of one’s way to sdeet a Moslem 
opinion in regard to a Hindu about whom there is probably more controversy 
than of any living man, yet here some will find the Sirdtu-'t most convincing etfort, 
comparable with the best work of Western biographers. 

And so we have a curate's egg, very readable, with facts hard to come by, 
worth a place in most bookshelves, but not all its pages can, in official language, 
be quoted as authority. 

O. M. Rotmt. 


By Order of the Shah, By fl. W. and Sidney Hay. 8J'x5j'. Pp. xiv + 340. 

Sixty^one small illustrations. Cassell. 1937. 15s. 

This is firstly a rather inconsequent account of a journey in Iran in 1936, from 
the ‘Iraq frontier via Kermanshah, Sultanabad, Hamadan and the Caspian Sea to 
Teheran and down to Isfahan. This part occupies a third of the book. The next 
chapter describes a visit to Abadan and by plane to the Uil Fields at Masjid- 
Suleiman. We are then taken from Basra to Bushirc and up to Shiraz and from 
there to Isfahan again. 

The narrative is light-hearted and vivacious and suggests the viewpoint of an 
Air Force pilot on holiday. It is plentifully spun out with samples of folklore 
and fantasy and stories, mostly well-worn, recounted by the author's native courier, 
whose florid phraseology and far-fctched metaphors are like nothing in ordinary 
speech. There is some fresh description of scenes and places such as the Taqi 
Bustan inscriptions and the show places of fsfahan, but the record of place-names, 
facts, and history is distinctly shaky and inaccurate. 

The 130 pages which comprise Part II. arc made up of historical chapters and 
miscellaneous arucles of rather second-rate journalism about aspects of life in Iran. 

The book is more readable than reliable, but the raconteur “ Rumi" becomes 
tiresome before long, and the saappiness of these impressions of bright young 
travellers makes the value of their publication doubtful. 

The photographs at the end are of like quality with the book. 

F. H. 


The Legacy of India, Edited by G. T. Garratt. yi'xs'. Pp. xviii-f4ig. 

Twenty-three illustrations. Map. Oxford; Clarendon Press. los. 

A legacy implies both a legator and a legatee. Previous compilations in the 
Legacy series, notably those of Israel and Islam, have treated the sul^ea from the 
pint of view of the influence of those cultures on the Christian civilization of 
Europe. In the book under review this aspect has not been retained as the guiding 
purpose. Apart from the chapter on ” India in European Literature and Tlmght,” 
in which hb. H. G. Rawlinson has produced in a manner both illuminaeing and 
convindng a mass of evidence as to t^ close intercourse that existed between India 
and the West in ^e first few centuries t.c. and a.i>. (though Or. P. W. Thomas is 
inrtified to minimize the effots of such contacts), and from a few remarks by some 
of the other contributors, the book consists of a series of asays on tome of the 
aspects cd Indian life and culture.. To deal fatly with such a su^eo would greatly 
exceed the limits of a tingle volume. Ute accoum given is consequently incnin- 
plete. PuttLcruiore^ the choice made hat not been unifdnnly judiciem: important 
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tracti have been entirely omitted, while othen, of lesi importance, are treated m 
dead. There u, further, considerable overlapping. The book, 10 fact, la without 
pbn or purpose and shows little signs of edmng. 

The essays are of unequal merit, tome falling considerably below the sundard 
to be expected in tuck a b<x)k. There is a masterly sketch of Sanskrit hterature by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, while Mr. W. E Clark's essay on Indian Science it of great 
merit Of lest value u Mr. J. G. Ghosh's essay on the Vernacular Literatures, which 
entirely omits mention of Marathi (except that provision for tcachmg it existed m 
the Fort Wiilum College), while his dioum that "the future hope of Indian 
literature lies ui more intensive assimdatioo of Western literature ” is not hkely to 
wm universal acceptance. The chapter on Philosophy by Mr. S. N. Oat Gupa u 
written in a jargon that had bytter been absent from a bcxik which is mtended fo| 
a wider public than the elect few who alone can be expected to assimilate such 
information at that “it is held by the Samkhya that pyschical experience is 
possible only through a negative failure on the part of the psychic complexes to 
represent in the content the distinction that exists between the guna complexes and 
the nonrelational transcendent furusha " A serious blemish in the book is its 
comparative neglect of Southern India and its failure to recognize the importance 
of the Dravidian element in Hindu culture. 

Ihe m6st notable omission is m respect of Art Mr iC. de B Codrington's 
chapter on Indian Arc and Archzoiogy, which, apart from its great merit, is the 
more valuable from being written with a clarity of exposition and with a soberness 
of judgment that are in marked contrast with so much of the modern critical 
evaluation of the zsthetics of the East, deals exclusively with sculpture. Mr Fox 
Strangways has a chapter on Indian Music, which, he says, had practically no 
influence on European music, and Mr. Martin S. Briggs a chapter on Muslim 
Architecture, while in Mr Abdul Qadir's account of the Cultural Influences of 
Islam there are references to the interest taken by the Mogul Empaors in paincmg 
and m the arts and crafu generally The illustrations mclude wcll<hosen examples 
of Indian sculpture and of Muslim architecture and a few pictures of the Mogul 
and Rajput schools. Apart from this, and from an isolated picture of an eighteenth- 
century stencilled cotton cloth, the affinities of which are not discussed, Indian 
art IS disregarded little or nothing is said about Indian textiles or metal wm-k, 
and we look m vain for an account of the chief schools of Indian painting. 
Beyond the mere sutement that the walls of Ajana were decorated with frescoes, 
which “ dominated the whole conception," there is no mcntioo of these stupendous 
pamungs, which rank high among the masterpieces of the world. 

It IS in the domam of art especially that we look for an estimate of the legacy 
of India to Europe. Ihe mfluence of the East on early Christian art has been 
emphasized by Strzygowski and is now generally recognized and acknowledged, 
though most English writers on the subjea content th<^selvet with a mere state¬ 
ment of the debt and exhibit htde knowledge or appr^oon of the prinaples or 
the technique of Orienul art. It is true that the infli>ence came tl^gh Syna 
and the Near East; but there are grounds to jusufy the tracmg of the ultimate 
source of this influence in many respecu to Indu. A partial attempt to work out 
this influence was made m The Infumcts of InAaa Art, p<tbliihed by the 
Indu Society m 19x5. Much mote rems’ns to be done, and it was hoped tiiM the 
mam purpose of the volume under review would be a further ittempt to satisfy 
the ne^ 

Mr. Rawlinaon and Mr. Garratt have dealt widi some of die tesuhv of the 
unpaa of Indian philosophy on the thought of the West in modem days. But 
link or no reference a m^ 10 the bodt to the mfluence of Indian art on appliad 
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art in European councriet. Thoe it no need to accept the extravagant claiina of 
I^fetior Wilhelm Slonunn, who hai attempted to ihow elaewhere not only that 
the nyle of English furniture m the leventsenth century wax influenced by Inditn 
models, but chat typa of furniture (such at the lo-callcd Charlea U. chairs) the 
European origin of which is mcontestable came direa from Imha. But the extent 
to which England and other Western countries have borrowed from Indit theif 
designs, especially in the decoration of dress and household fabrics, needs no 
demonstration. 

The chapter which will probably attract most attention is that on Indo-Dritish 
Civilization by Mr. G. T. Garratt, the editor of the book. Hu esumate u that 
"the last 150 years have proved the most disappointmg, and in some ways the 
most sterile m Indian history." In the realm of art and architecture hu 
criticism IS perhaps not without some )ustification, though he might have 
modified his condemnation by a mention of some of the noble worlu created 
by the late Mr. Wittet, noubly the Gateway of India and the Prince of Wales* 
Museum in Bombay. But the whole chapter is informed by a tone which 
IS hardly consonant with a )udicul presentation of tlie case and by an animus 
which will surely prqudicc the reception of his contenuons. It u left for Lord 
Zetland, in his introduction to the book, to play the Balaam to Mr. Garratt's Balak. 
He docs so in the following words; " The legacy of India u not static, 11 u an 
organism growing in richness and content, and for generations yet unborn it may 
wdl be that the conuibution made to it by the Brituh people may prove to have 
been an incalculable one.... Purity and efficiency of administration; the equality 
of all men in the eyes of the law, these together with ideals of libmy and of the 
soveragnty of the people expressmg itself through reprcscnutive iiutitutions have 
been sown by Englishmen on Indian soil. What will come of them? Wdl they 
prove to be purely exotic plants which when no longer tended by those who sowed 
the seed wiU wither and die? Or has the genius of the Indo-Aryan race that in it 
which will enable them u> draw new life from the soil in which they have been 
planted?" F. B. P. L. 


India Reveals Hertelf. By Basil Mathews. 6'x4'. Pp. vi+192. Milford. 5s. 

The authn' here records hu impressions formed during a {ourney of only three 
months m India. He had, however, prepared hu muid by long study of Indian 
problems, polmcaL social, rehgious, and economic, to enquire into and undersund 
the trend of those movemeou that are effecting such great changes in the life of 
Indu today. The above title suggests a successful outcome to hu investigations, 
but the heading of the concluding chapter, the unanswered question "Whither?" 
seems an admusion that he was baffled by the immense compiraty of the problems 
that he envisaged. In the course of hu enquiry he associated with many 
prominent persons, British and Indian, men and women, ofHcul and non-oflkial, 
of varied iqnnions and ideals. Hu sympathy with Indian aspiratioiu and friendly 
attitude to hu mformers evidendy gained hun their conflHence and a frank 
expression of their views, but bis contact with Indian politiciant and students hat 
led hun to depict Indu at teething with unrest and ttrugglmg for emssvipatkm 
from the tfar-ldetn of Brituh rule. The extent to which he yielded his judgement 
to such influences appears m his account of a ditcuttion at a conference in Bombay. 
The totalled “ diio'itwa ” was by hu own showing nv>inty a flood of ptuuonate 
foohth vituperatioo against the Brituh, yet be writa that "this conference was a 
focal poiiu” in hit experkiice in Iiitlia. The author, when addressing a group of 
studeM on another occatioa, told them what woidd befall ttudenU in Japan, Itdy, 



or Oerminy, not to ipeak of Rmtii, if they were to criticize their Gorernmenti in 
fiich abwive tertnt as Indians freely employ. It is regrettable that Mr. Mathews 
did not extend his contacts to the more virile and saner races in the north, whose 
one complaint against the British is that they allow a voice in the Government of 
the country to such people as he associated with in Bombay. Nevertheless this 
study by an independent observer is opportune. The forces that he regards as 
powerful in shaping India's future are: The inrush of Western ideas of indi¬ 
vidualism and self-expression, upsetting the old Hindu family system with its 
authoritative relationship between father and son, and in which individual self- 
assertion was sacrificed for the good of the group; the emancipation of women, 
perhaps the most momentous of all the changes taking place in India’s life. 
(This subject it illustrated by a pleasing account of a visit to the refined home 
of Begum Shah Nawaz in Lahore, and description of the political aaivities of the 
Begum and other Indian ladies.) The enlightenment of the vast rural population 
by facilities for travel by railway or motor bus; by wireless broadcasting of news, 
propaganda, and entertainment; by the cinema; also, as evil influences, by cheap 
inflammatory journalism, and " the affectionate solicitude of astute revolutionary 
politicians now that the peasant has a vote under the new Constitution.” 

To such causes are attributed a stirring of village life throughout India, and an 
awakening from the apathy induced by the doctrine of " karma.” In this con¬ 
nection, too, the author rightly devotes attention to rural reconstruction, and pays 
a tribute to the Viceroy’s ” inspiring and sustained stimulus.” He mentions with 
appreciation various agencies for the improvement of the lot of the peasants, and 
gives a prominent place to the practical work of Mr. Sam Higginbottom’s farm 
and agricultural Institute near Allahabad. 

The most profound and historical significance is, however, attributed to 
Gandhi’s efforts to reform Hinduism from within and to bring the outcastes 
within the fold; pages 136-1^1 are devoted to an examination of his motives and 
hil influence, and a comparison of his teaching with the foundations of Christianity. 

Mi. Mathews visited both Gandhi and jawaharlal Nehru, the revolutionary 
President of the Congress Party. He pays enthusiastic tribute to the idealism of 
the latter and his fearless devotion to his cause. Though he shared with Gandhi 
the ideal of an independent India, the methods by which they would achieve it 
differ widely. Though Nehru still professes himself Gandhi’s disciple, “they 
differ at the poles asunder on religion, on economics, and on socid theory.” 
Nehru, the uncompromising revolutionary; Gandhi, the advocate of non-violence 
and achievement of emancipation by soul force. “Nehru saturated with the 
culture of the West, Gandhi of the very soil of India.” The writer considat 
“unfortunate” Nehru’s tatement in his Presidential Address to the Congress that 
the Government does not concern itself with famine, flood, and drought, when 
“he must surely know that it has done more than any other rule on earth to 
fight these tilings” (p, 177). “Unfortunate” seems a mild term for such mis¬ 
representation, hardly consistent with “the spirit of truth and absolute honesty" 
aacribed to Ndiru by Rabindranath Tagore (p. ^), and af^ently endorsed by 
Mr. Mathews. 

After the publication of diis bodi, the impasse created by the refusal of the 
Congress Party to accept office arose. It has now been disaolv^ by the favouraUe 
dedaira of tlw Working Committee of ffie Congress at Wardba, near GancU’s 
home. This decision made on Gandhi’s advice is a wdeome proof duK the 
cooderate element in the party it the stronger. It also confirms the writer’t 
opinion that Gandhi's voice is the prevailing one, tad that Nehru acknowledgea 
a^defenioit 
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When visiting Gandhi at Wardha, the author met his disaple Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, the Pathan leader of the Red Shirt movement on the North West Frontier. 
He affirms his certainty that nothing is further from Abdul Gaffar's mind than 
the creation of a revolutionary movement with Red tendencies This statement u 
hard to reconcile with the wearing of the red shirt, whatever its shade, combined 
with the badge of the hammer and sickle Abdul Gaffar's ‘ conviction that if the 
British Government would provide him with the requisite funds for five years he 
could lay the foundations for the pacification of the North West Frontier by a 
system of village schools and dispensaries' must seem grotesque to those who 
have spent the best part of their lives in grappling with the problems of this 
frontier. 

The writer, with all his sympathy with the desire, for self rule, doubts whether 
even Nehru or Gandhi have ever rcalisiicaily envisaged the unmensity and com 
plexity of the task that awaits a new Government He expresses somethmg like 
despair at “the angry refusal of the vast ma|ority of Indian Nationalists to look 
straight into the face of this colossal issue, and frame some policy," and at the 
reiterated answer that nothing can be done while the British are there He 
deplores the intense pi eoccupation of Indians with their own problems, blinding 
them to the world forces which vitally concern the future of their oauntry 
Jawaharlal Nehru is quoted as expressing similar thoughts 

Regarding communal antagonism, the author found it quite useless to argue 
against the accusation that the award of representation under the new Constitution 
was made by the British Government in order to foment antagonism for their own 
ends, an accusation made by those who well know that the burden of solving the 
problem was thrown upon the Government by the Hindu and Muhammedan 
leaders when they failed to come to an agreement themselves 

A highly appreciative reference is made to Sir John Anderson's system" for 
regenerating the young Bengali terrorists by agricultural and industrial training in 
the detention camps (pp So-ha) and to his economic planning for Bengal through 
the agency of an able Bengali, Mr. Miner Also (p 179) to the village improvement 
scheme in Nasik under Lord Brabournc, and to his effort to reclaim crmunal 
tribes by developing employraenL 

A visit to Snares with ns sordid squalor gave a shock to Mr. Matthews’ 
idealism, and he pays welt deserved tribute to the heroism of the English ladies 
who work among the miserable Dorns to raise them from the utter degradation to 
which Brahmanism relegates them. Brighter aspects of Benares are revealed in 
the Hindu Umvetsity and in the new Buddhist temple and pilgrim hostel of 
Saranath. 

A brief ebaptor on " India of the Princes ” can only be regarded as inadequate 
for such a ticle. Exceptmg a few generalities, it is limited to meetings with Sir 
Muza Ismail in Mysore and with Sir Akbar Hyden in Hyderabad. The condition 
of the people in both these Sutes under the administration of these enlightened 
Ministers luggesu that bide response is likely from them to the ptdicy of the 
Congress Party as oudined by Jawaharlal Nehru, who regards the independent 
rule of the Princes as an anachronism perpetiitted by the British, that must cease 
in bis irh'me for a free united India, 

A chapter on Cultural Renatreance gives an account of a visit m Rabindranath 
Tafote’sS^ool of Alt and Cuhiire near Calcutta. Elsewhere glowing descriptwos 
ate given of the Taj Mahal at ^a, of Fatehpur Sikn, and of the Jama Masyid m 
Oe&u at the 'Id festival; but tt is t^ beauty of the Caves of Ajanu that awakens 
the audmc’i highest enth i i s t as m . 

To aitjoo,. desnag nme infannatioa on dw sid^ects of dus book, I would 
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commend the iltumioatiag artidei which appesved in The Timet of July ay 
and 38 on Broadc^niag in India; and on Congrea in CXiice on July 30. 

J. 1 C.T. 


lodkn Medioine. An eight-hundrcd'year-old book of Indian Medicine and 
Formulai. Tranilated from the original very old Hindi into Gujerati 
character and thence into Engliih, by Elizabeth Sharpe, Limbdi-Kathiawar, 
India. London: Luzac and Co. 1937. 

Tbit book it a trantlation of an old manuscript written by a monk, a pupil of a 
great priest of the Jain sect in Kathiawar, Western India, and is dediated to the 
present Thakore Sahib of Limbdi. The book is divided into chapters devoted to the 
prevailing diseases of India, containing in each case one or more prescriptions 
varied according to the nature of the complaint. The prescriptions are of the usual 
complicated type of the Middle Ages, consisting of frem ten to twenty ingredients, 
tome of which arc burnt to uhes and the others are powdered and boiled with 
water or oil. Some of the medicines arc made by the "Gujput" or "Putpak” 
process, where the ingredients are sealed in an earthen pot and heated and the 
product collected by dry distillation. Recipes are given for certain pills and 
powders the composition of which have remained a seaet to the lay world for 
many ages; and for a hidden reason the names “ Camphor Pill" and “ Clove Pill ” 
do not, by any means, represent the basic ingredient. A series of preparations 
called “Ghrita,” or medicinal ghees, hold a very important place in Hindu 
materia medica. These are sold in the form of ointments containing the essences 
of various plants combined with ghee or melted butter, and are used lor internal 
administration. Brahmi ghrita is a specific for curing madness; Maha ghrita is a 
remedy for skin diseases. " Sarasvati<ihrita or ghee of the goddess of learning ’’ 
is made in large quantities and is very popular with students; it is said to increase 
brain power and “ sharpen the memory to such an extent that what is read or 
memorized today will be remembered lor a month." The writer speaks with the 
greatest confidence of many of his remedies. On taking a mixture of nutmeg and 
saxifrage root, " the pssing of blood in dysentery will be stopped." In burns, by 
an application of human milk and myrobalans "the pain will be removed and 
the patient will feel happy." Six drugs prescribed in Chapter XXII. “will kill 
all worms in the stomach." 

The preparation of cosmetio seems naturally to have been taken over by the 
medical department at this period. Recipes are given for dyeing the hair and 
making the complexion fair; for removing pimples or filling up wrinkled skin. 
A special black powder was made for blackening the teeth of Mohammedan 
women, and a red powder for reddening the teeth of Hindu women. 

One of the most vatu^e features of this translation it the attempt to idesttify 
the crude drugs mentioned in the recipes, and the compilation of an index of the 
vernacular names with the corresponding English and scientific equivalents. 
There are about 400 crude drugs recorded in this old manuscript, and, on eon- 
suiting modem works on Indian materia medica, h is noted dm praedetUy all 
of diCT are used and sold in Indian brv^srt at the present day, and some of them 
are ofSeial in dw latest edidon of the Brimk Pharmeeopeeu. 

The book keeps striedy to the aulyect of medicinal fotmultc and makes no 
tefavnu to the cost or gco^iaphitrd source of the drugs or the value of dse pre¬ 
pared medicines. Nor ate we informed cd the professional fees charged. We ate 
assured, hov/eva, that docton hdd a diidnguished |dace in the ooiomootty k 
these early timet k India. We team, fer kt'*<Kr, fcnm an ktrodnedoo to die 
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nunuKript, dut “A Pbyuatn u much hooouretl among Kings and peoplei he 
obcautt desired ob)ectt; gets a palaoqun, an honourable seat and g^ things 
to eat” 


Indian Peepahow. By Henry Newman. Ti'xs*. Pp. apt. G. Bell and 
Sons, ys. 6d. 

The author joined the staff ol the Cml and Mtbury Gatette at Lahore in 189}, 
and later that of the Statesman at Calcutta. He went to Lhasa with Coiond 
Younghusband's Expedition and served in the War in an Indian regiment m Irak, 
the Khyber, and els^here. 

From internal evidence it may be inferred that he acquired a good colloquial, 
but probably not literary knowledge of the languages of the areas near whi^ he 
resided, and possestrd the ability to get on with, and acquire the confidence of, 
the people. By frequent visits to the really rural areas and truly Indian portions of 
towns he has learned many curious facts and customs, not a few of which are new 
to the reviewer in spite of his twenty-eight years’ experience of India, by no means 
confined to “the stations"; but there seems no reason to doubt their substantial 
accuracy for that reason, chough the relative importance of some of the facts 
rdated seems to be scarcely correct. Thus it seems hardly right to say that the 
Oads (? Oddes, Ods, Vaddars or Woddas) and Natt (f Naths) are the two great 
gipsy u-ibes of India The former, whichever Oad may represent, do not teem to 
be gipsies at all, though the Naths are. These two tribes would appear to be those 
with whom the author happened to come in contact. Then again the variety of 
bard, called by the author Bhang or Bhangi, would teem to be the Bhind, Bhugi 
of course being a very usual name for a swec|>er. 

Of some of the facts and customs it would have been interesting to have had 
some detail of the locality in which, or people among whom, they occur. A 
peculiar custom which with great advanuge might be adopted in England it one 
chat regards it as " immoral and indecent" to make a noise, a view that would 
ceruinly be applied by its practisers to the noise of aeroplanes and motor traffic I 

The book is interesting; it gives the unbiassed experiences and views of one 
who IS clearly a keen observer of, and interested m, Indian life, but who hat not, 
I imagine, smdied the more scientific and orthodox books on the subject. 

C. A. S. 


The Ascent of Nanda Devi. By W. H. Tilman. The Cambridge Univernty 
I^esa. lat. 6d. 

After reading the book, the best I can possibly do it to quote from Dr. T. G. 
Longttaff's Foreword. I agree with it and diall not make a futile attempt at 
improving upon u. He says 1 

“The finest mountam ascent yet made, eitha in the Himalaya or anywhere 
dte. It to happens thaq besides being very difficult, Nanda Devi a alto the 
highest mountam that has yet been climbed to the top. This i| die story of a 
self-sufficing party of friends who {Hovided their own finance and etebewed 
publidty. 

“Professor Graham Bro..ii, of Mount Foraker fame, was the connectiflg-lmk 
between the Englith and American mountaineers. There was no official leader i 
hot when the moment came for the final Mtroipt cm the peak the author of this 
book waa loteJ inta the lead to direct the activities of the whole team.... 

“I have always bdkved that Nanda Devi reigned over the most suprcuid) 
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bcauiilul |uri of all Hinulaya; only three yean ago . . . ] had writtes that the 
(limbing of tfiii peak would be a sacrilege too horrible to contemplate. I was 
ihmking of ihc probable self glorification of man in a ‘ conquest ’ over Nature 
at her lublimest. and of the tw of one mure mystery. Yet in the event news of 
success fillrd me with delight. A laconic telegram reached me u) Shetland: 'Two 
reached the top August 29'. no names. They had deserved the honour; here was 
humility, nut pride, and gratitude for a permitted experience.” 

W. R. R. 


Plant Munter'i Paradise. By F. Kingdon Ward. Pp. 3^7. including two 

maps, thirteen illustrations, and four appendices. Jonathan Cape. 11s. fid. 

Tins tmok, dealing with the borderland of Burma and Tibet, is really as 
delightful as the publisher would have us believe It contains a mass of inter¬ 
esting information, both scattered through the text and concentrated in the 
ap|iendicrs It is nut a book to Ixirrow, but to buy and treasure; to be read slowly, 
and then read again, to be dipped into on warm quiet evenings m the garden. 

Kvery gardener should possess it. 

I have only two errors to note and those arc trivial ones. On pages 12 and a; 
the author implies that the Burmese Rebellion of l9?o.p lasted for only nine 
months and was confined to one dutrict. Sporadic outbreaks occurred in several 
districts, and eighteen months would be a more accurate estimate of its duration. 
On page jik, docs the author mean New Year’s Eve, 1931, or New Year's Day, 
I'Hif 

We should be grateful to Captain Kingdon Ward for such a charming record 
of an arduous adventure 

C. R. M. Ota 


The Per P,Mt in World Politic*. A Study in Recent History. By G. F. 

Hudson Oxford; The Clarendon Press 1937. 

Tins IS a very handy volume, containing much valuable and correct information 
on the political events and problems m the far East and their development in the 
last hundred years. It should tie jiarticularty useful to those who desire to 
understand that part of the world without making a deep study of it. 

Although a chapter is devoted to Anglo-Dutch relations m the Malay archi¬ 
pelago, the book mamly deals with China and her relations with the outside 
world. 

It is an caty flowing and completely unbiassed narrative of events. As a whole 
century is compressed into one volume it is of necessity conase, and it seems 
therefore a pity that the author, except m a few instances, has not seen fit to give 
for his numerous statements of facts, assaiums and quotattons the sources from 
whence these have been obuined and where the rcada mi^t go deeper into the 
•ub|cct. This would have increased the usefulness of the book m the way that 
Joacph'i Fomg* Dtplomtq/ n CAim has proved so excee^ngly 

valuable to studoits. 

Contrary to what has almost become a fashion, the author doa not mainiain 
that the firn AngksChmese war of 1839 which kd to the Treaty d Naokii^ ci 
was fought imt to force opium upon Chuu. He rightly observes diat the 
diapMe about opium merely brought to a head a imfhet which had been 
developing for many years owmg to the Chinese mfliaing the ■mximtaa of 
humibatioa and hazard on all foreigners trading m Canton. 
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It if the cvly Chinete attitude towardi Europeim which hat given that 
peculiar character to Sino-foreign relationt which markt them even today, and 
now embtiten Chmete (edingi. It led to connilar juritdiction and ioreigti 
•citlementi, both at prewnt developed into a Hate of affairi which at the outaet 
could never have been contemplated. 

Imperialism in its worn form was let loose on the coast of China after Japan 
had exposed her military weakness. The author might have shown that it was 
the Kaiser who immediately Ufion the outbreak of the Sino-|apanese w« mooted 
the idea of occupying a Chinese port, and that Russia's proposal of intervention 
was priiKipally a result of German scheming. 

It IS probably not generally known that lohn Hay's famous American proposal 
to the Powers of September 6, 1899. about the "Open Door" in China was a 
direct result of the efforts of Mr. A. E. Hippisley. a British Commissioner in the 
Chinese Customs Service, urging the American Government to lake this initiative. 

It is too strong to say that England threatened China with naval action to 
obtain the lease of Wei hai wei. Sir Claude MacDonald did say that in cate of 
refusal " the matter would be out of his hands," but it must be remembered that 
the offer of the lease came from the Chmete themselves in February, 1898. 

The last chaptas and the conclusions form the best and the most interesting 
pan of the book, as they deal not with what is now already ancient history but 
with the problems of the day; the revolutionary efforts of Moscow, the Chinese 
opposition against existing treaties; the Ruiso-)apanesc tension; the activities of 
the Kuominiang; the creation of Manchukuo and Japanese politics and aspirationa; 
and finally the United States policy in the Western Pacific. 

There arc a few small mistakes in the book, probably due to clerical errors. 
On pag^i29; February, tgoj (outbreak of Russo-Japanese war), must be 19014. 
On [ugc 14a; battle of Hci lou kai must be Hci kow tai. The rebellion of Kik> 
Sung'ling against Chang Tso-lin was in 1916, nut 1946 (p. iig). 

W. J. OumNDifa. 


Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Sitim. H.M. 

Stationery Office. 1937. is. 

This Report, written for the Department of Overseas Trade by Mr. John Bailey, 
H.M. Consul General at Bangkok, and published in April last, contains much that 
is of economic and commercial interest, and, when read between the lines, 1 good 
deal that is of political significance also. It it based on the Report of the Siamese 
Financial Adviser and the Annual Statement of the Cuitomi Department, both 
issued in November, 1936, and covering the period April, i935-3fi; and also on 
taler information obtained by the writer down to January, 1937. 

The annual publicatirm of the Siamese Financial Adviser's Report, to unfailing 
event for the last thirty-five years of the recently tbeditbed Absolute Monarchy 
rfgime, went into abeyance shortly after oonstitutional governmem was intro- 
duixd. Now, after three years, the financial silence is broken and the report for 
1935.36, clearing the air of any dark tutpkioos that may have bcoi aroused by that 
same silencr, exhibits the financial situation at ifahle and, on the who^ not un- 
tske that which obained under the old conditions. Changa of cainse there arc, 
and certain weak spots are apparent, but the budgn it b ala n c e d, the currMcy 
poiicioo it sound, and the Treasury Mmce, thou^ drawn upon somewbat freely 
in the latt« finsoehl forecast (1937-^ it itiil conadcraUe. It it to be noted that 
the great avingt expected to re^ from the disappearance of autocratic ride have 
ooiy partially mstnsaKzed and have, in fact, no more than sufficed for the additiaa 
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of inch urength to the armed forces as may ensure the peaceful acceptance by the 
people, of the new government that is said to have bun set up solely in their 
interests. Also, it appears that to finance the extension of primary education, 
promised as the first fruits of the new constitution, the wise provisitHi for the 
Avoidance of Debt, a feature of former budgets, has been suspended; and that in 
contrast to the large sums devoted to “ Defence," Public Instruction, and Com¬ 
munications, is the paucity of the provision for Agriculture, Justice, and Scientific 
Irrigation. 

CoMMiaci.—Ten years ago Siamese imports amounted to 13,500,000 and 
exports to 16,000,000. For 1935-36 they were ^9,800,000 and 14,300,000 respec¬ 
tively, from which it appears that, while the balance of trade it now more in 
Siam's favour, the actual volume is less than it used to be. Against the favourable 
balance, moreover, must be placed the large remittances made by the Chinese 
immigrant (Kipulation to their native land. The Customs figures show clearly the 
invasion of the impart trade by Japan. Textiles, once the strong suit of the British 
Empire, have pasted almost entirely to Japan, and iron and steel manufactures, 
also a big item, seem to be going the same way. Total imports from the British 
Fanpire, formerly more than half the entire import trade, have dropped to 29-8 
per cent., while those of Japan have risen from practically nothing to 25 6 (>cr 
cent.; and all within the last decade. 

Rice, for the last hundred years the chief export, still holds pride of place, but 
while ten years ago it rcjwescnted 70 per cent, of the value of all exports, it was 
last year, at /8,000,000, less than 60 per cent.; some half-million tons increase in 
quantity notwithstanding. But as the war in China has already caused a 30 per 
cent, rise in the price of rice, the [woportion seems likely to be restored for the 
time being to its former level. 

Tin, valued at ^2,100,000, is now second in importance of Siam’s exports and, 
under the liberal quota granted to this country by the International Restriction 
Committee, will doubtless maintain its position. 

Rubber also has benefited from liberal restriction arrangements, and though 
until recently an almost negligible cx[sort, now, at ,(1,200,000, comes third on the 
list. But the area in Siam suitable for rubber is small and no grcait further in¬ 
crease in this item it to be looked for, unless smuggling across the frontier from 
more rigidly restricted British Malaya, is allowed to increase beyond the dimensions 
to which it has already attained. 

Teak, formerly second in importance of exports, now occupies fifth place. The 
foreit leases, under which it has hitherto been produced by European firms, ate 
now expiring, and it it rumoured that the Government may donde to reissue 
tiKie only to Siamese nationals, which, as Mr. Bailey observes, introduces an 
element of uncertainty as to the future of the industry. The present value of the 
tc^ export it about £^^o,ooa. 

The ample leisure en'ioyed by the Siamese peasantry in die intervals of rke 
cultivation is fitfully occupM with the growing, for home consumption, of suitdry 
small cropt, the fortuitous overflow of which providet, with sundry foreit products, 
the hundred and one minor articles of export shown in the Customs returns but 
not severally noted by Mr. Bailey. Anungn these is cotton. Since enttnn ((ijco 
goods, dothing, and yarnX is by far the biggest import item, it is thought by some 
that every Siamese must dress exclusivdy in foreign doth, but at the total value 
td encton imports amounts after aU to only abom half a crown per head of the 
populatioa, this cannot be so. In fact, a cooiiderabie quantity of ooctao is gnrwa, 
spun, and woven by die peasantry (or home use, and, at the toil in many pans is 
cmioendy luitsble hr cotton, eSorts have been made for the last twenty or more 
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yran to pertuadt the people to grow it lor export, but with practitally no remit 
ToKicco, tugar, and tilk are in like case, all bang importi of nme importance, 
though all are produced locally and might be widely developed. 

CtNitaL.—Reference ii matlc in ^ Report to the anxiety of the Govern¬ 
ment to atuaa the internal trade of the country into Siameae handa; an anxiety 
which, the writer addt teemi likely to be long in the allaying, in view of the 
abiencc of trade iiutinct in the people. Thu anxiety ii no new ttog. Though a 
Sumae can ipend money as eauly as another when he happeni to have any, he 
has hitherto shown no aptitude for amassing it by laborious methods. But to keep 
pace with the times, his rulers have found it necessary to aeate wealth, and to do 
so have grudgingly admitted foreigners and foreign capital to develop internal 
trade. T^e people have accepted the cash results.but have always resented the 
process, and at any time would willingly have dispensed with their “uitlander" 
exploiters but lor the knowledge that they could not replace them with any hope 
of efficiency. Under the old rfgime spasmodic attempts were made to take over 
business from the foreigner, but these seldom met with any sort of success. Now, 
under the new order, the anxiety has become a passionate urge with the intelli¬ 
gentsia, and plans are being carefully laid which, if faithfully persisted in, may 
ultimately wrest from the alien a eonsidcrahlc share of the internal trade and 
business of the country; with what effect upon the well-being of the people, time 
will show. At [ircsent the workers in the rice nulls, rubber plantations, tin mina, 
and sea fisheries, the inland earners and the retail traders, are practically all 
Chinese and other foreigners, the Siamese giving about four months of the year 
to rice cultivation and the rest to more or less comfortable leisure. The average 
sundard of life is low, but if it is to be raised only by hard labour, the Siamese 
peasant would as lief have ii so. About 95 per cent, of the working population 
are rice growers. 

The Report, which contains alio notes on eondiiioni in the outlying Chirng 
Mai and .Songkla Consular Districts, is prqiarcd with the usual care and humorous 
insight of the distinguished writer and should be read by all who are interested 
in the commeraal possibilities and the present and future economic condition of 
Siam. 


She WM • Queen. By Maurice Coliis. 9'x6'. Pp. 301. Maps and illustra¬ 
tions. Faber and Faber. J937. 15s. 

Mr. Maurice Ccdlii is much to be congratulated, for, whilst the ikmand (or hit 
book, Siameie Wkiu, published agblten months ago, was still active, be produced 
m She tvas a Quern another which seems to be attraaing an equal, if not greater, 
degree of public interest Both works are in the nature of historical romance, 
but whereat m the first the author had the authentic records td comparatively 
recent events 10 brace the .fledgling wings of his imagioatiim, now, with pinions 
suddenly full-grown, he tails serenely on the upper airs of fantasy with only a 
tenuous thread of vaguest legend to hold him to prosaic earth. 

There are many known annals of the kings have reigned in Burma and 
a<h*cent lands from the most indent times, in most of which dtin vdos of 
cryitvllisred fact run through to unorphoot mast td fable and bombiit; and in 
none are the veins of fact thinner or the doyiog mass more dense than in the 
Hnuanun Yattnim, a vapouring effitome of fonner nu^iloquent worka, com¬ 
piled about a hundred yean ago m 'imre and cooiele King Bt^yi^nr of Burma, 
badly ditgnintled by the resuhi'of the first Angio-Bura^ war. Sludenti in 
acaich of informatioo as to history, custotm, ceremonies and st^senddont of 
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ancient Ruima for long have quarried in thii uncertain field, and local poeti have 
extracted from it themes for the conventional drama of the country, but, with the 
possible exception of some of Fielding Hall's Palace TaUi, it has not hitherto 
yielded matter for the delectation of Engluh novel readers. Now, however, 
Mr Collis has dug from its recesses a gem in the shape of a litde Burmese Court 
Lady who flourished in the thirteenth century ad.; a gem that he has cut and 
polished and now presents, with its original native setting elaborated and 
mndernired, as the centre of a thrilling romance of the closing years of the old 
Pagan dynasty of Burma 

Thai the lady in question existed and grcitly influenced the fortunes of her 
coumry is certain, that she was clever, charming and sexually adroit is more than 
probable, since such qualities .were always indispensable to female success at the 
Burmese Court For the rest, for the supernatural portents that foretold her 
elevation to pwer, guided her actions and assured the many triumphs of her 
long career, there is the dubious authority of the annals, while for the intimate 
descriptions of her mind, her person and her moral and physical sensibilities, and 
fur the circumstantially reconstructed scenes of tragedy and comedy at the Pagan 
Omrt in 1280 ad, the author's acquaintance with Burmese character and men¬ 
tality, his lilicral adaptations and inferences from records of recent Burmese 
Court life and oilier sources, and, above all, his inventive dexterity are entirely 
responsible 

The historical value of the book 1$ negligible, for the author hat not always 
adhered strictly even to the known facts with which he has come in contact in 
the pages of the Yatamit, such facts, as also his own knowledge of Burmese 
chronology, ethics and culture, being freely moulded to suit the exigencies of his 
tale But, actually, historical value is not here in question. Romance is the 
author's inspiration History may provide the wise en rrfne, but romance informs 
the work And romance, if its fulfilment to demand, must not be bound by the 
trammels of hard fact I 

What though the lovely heroine never achieved, nor probably desired, the 
serene happiness in seclusion with a [diilotophic lover with which the author 
iitiimairly rewards her, but continued a frenzied pursuit of power into extreme 
and repulsive old age What though the mtrusion of Marco Pote at a member of 
Kiiblai Khan's ill fated embassy to Pagan and the desperate parthian encounter of 
a few Tartar bowmen with the entire Burmese cavalry (Chapter XXVlt.) are quite 
unsupported by evidence. What though the appearaiKc of "Upsara," mythical 
angels of the Brahmanic heavens whox effigies ad«n the Angksv Temple, as 
naked aaobats in the streets of Dalla be the height of absurdity (p. 101^ Ail 
these, as well as the interpellation of the quite extraneous Indian Rope Tnck 
(Chapter X) and the all-pervading ihauraaturgical atmosphere in which the 
authw seems to revel, are but uigredients to ensure the full flavour and ptn^^ency 
of the bold and intriguing melo^ama that he sets before his readers. 

The flowery metaphor in which romancers are wont to render the naturally 
ornate idiom of the Orient is here discarded (or a straightforward mniem 
Fjighsh phraseology, tense and vigorous 10 the narrative and, in dudoguc, 
colloquial to a sometimes startling degree. That a tunorous Court Chamberhttii, 
finding himself responsible for a milnary catastrophe, should exelyim, “No one 
could 61 a party like me. Why dufai't 1 stick to ifluminatioos tad bmcf meaai} 
Campaigning a to diflci'citt," u not, perhaps, beyond the bounds of vcnteilitiide, 
but that a stately and dignified queen, hei^f of royal descott, •hotild tall n rival 
a "tart" in tik course of an argument (p. ’laS) it taming whereat dw 
imagmanon of the student of dungs Burmese will surety bog^ 
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At the Coun of Pigin, under the twleful shadow of ifcnoranl, iu|>erttitifliit 
and bloodthinty tyrants, life seat probably a tragic i^r alternating between a 
heaic revelry and the terror of unbridled cruelty. Yet this tale of the humble 
but strangely sophisiiated country maiden who at the lirst bout, told in one short 
but pricelesi chapter, enslaves a tyrant king and becomes the power behind the 
thro^ leans towards oomedy laiber than tragedy. Though there are gruesome 
eptaodcs enough to satisfy the amateur of such matters, and though the constant 
intrusions of the occult are recorded with a becoming gravity, the author's eye ia 
on the light side of things; the humour of each situation, ddicate or bread (and 
BurmcK humour an be broad enough for even modern novel readers), it 
indiated, at times with an alluring subtlety and at others at with a aledge-hammer. 
An unusual book; crisp, virile and yet easy of style; smile^provcdcing, fascinating 
and—literature I 

The illustrations are nearly all inappropriate and might well have been left out. 

W. A. Gaanau. 


The Shanghai Problem. By William Crane Johnstone, Jr. Pp. ai-fjad. 

8vo. Stanford U.P., O.U.P. 1937. 13s. 6d, 

The Inicrnationai Settlement at Shanghai may be said to resemble the 'Efreet 
of the Arabian talc which to terrified and astonished the fisherman that the 
muscles of his sides quivered, hit teeth were locked together, hit spittle dried up, 
and he taw not hit way. He did not refuse, however, to believe that so gigantic a 
figure could ever have come out of to small a bottle. Professor Johnstone, on the 
other hand, apparently refuses to believe that there could be any treaty basis for 
the great modern city, which it the International Settlement of Shanghai. The 
treaty basis may be exiguous, but it certainly exists. Professor Johnstone says that 
" when foreigners with spurious legal reasoning and broad impliations added to 
their righu and privileges by acating foreign munkipatilies on Chinese toil, a 
thing not contemplated in the traties, the Chinese Comnment was loo weak to 
do more than procesL" The evidence docs not support this view, and Professor 
Johnstone appears to have been misled by events that happened long after the 
original Briti^ settlement had grown into a cosmopolitan city. 

Article 7 of the Traty of Bogue (not quoted by Professor Johnstone) provided 
that, at British tubjecu had a traty right to raide at the open pons without 
rntdestation or restraint, ground and houses should be set span by the kxal officers 
in ooromuniaiioo with the Consul. Bearing in mind the Chinese doctrine of 
devolutbn of responsibility, which already in pre-treaty days had been applied to 
the foreign community at Canton, it it not difficult to see how this arti^ came 
to be ^xHitaneously interpreted on both tida as meaning that an ara was to be 
set aside in which foreignen were to manage their own affairs and provide them- 
tdves with the ammitiei trhiefa they desi.^ but which the Chineae at that time 
did not value. From the Chineae point of view it was an ideal sdution that the 
loreignets dtould lay out and manage a little seltleroem of their own outside the 
walls of Shanghai, for it avoided alt the difficult proMemt that would have been 
anted by the presence of a foreign community within the city. The first Land 
Regnlatfoos of 1I9; dearly oaatempi«ed a Council with power to levy coti- 
iribMiaat for municipal purposes, and, at Profesur Johnstone observes, they were 
drafted by the Taotai hinudf. The due » all tub^ueot devdopmentt is to be 
found in die faa that in the Ch^ of those ibys CoveraoKot was reduced to a 
mtiiim>«n. There were very few human aetivkiet—in the munidpd ^Acre 
practically none—widi which Chineae adminsstratioa eracemed iHelf. and when 
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(ortign idminiaration developed and expanded it waa far die inmt part filling a 
vacuum. It waa only much later, aft» China had begun to modernize her 
inimutioni, that conflictt aroie. 

In such questions as the position of Chinese in the Settlement, the Mixed Court, 
taxation, etc.. Professor lohnstone is not a safe guide because he does not appear to 
have grasped the fact that questions of |urisdiction are dealt with in the treatiet 
and are beyond the scope of the Land Regulations which are confined to matten 
of munKipal adnuoistrauon. The principles that regulate the admmistration of 
lustice in China are not afiected by the Land Regulationt or by the existence of 
foreign concessioos and settlements. A Chinese, equally with a British or a French 
national, whether resident within a settlement or outside, can appear at defendant 
or accused only in the courts of his own national authority. The difficulties 
that have arisen have been in conncaion with the exorcise of admimstrative control 
within the Settlement, and these have sometimes affected the functioning of the 
Chinese Couas set up in the Settlement to exerase jurisdiction over the Chinese 
residents. The loose use of the term “ juriidiaion " leads to such questionable 
statements (p. ^o) as that the “ municipal authorities assumed exclusive jurisdiaion 
over Chinese in the Settlement." 

The general reader will derive from Professor Johnstone’s book a fair idea of 
the sort of place Shanghai is and the peculiar and intricate pattern of its problems. 
It IS interesting alto to read the opinions of an intelligent observer. Professor 
Johnstone praises the adminiuration of the International Settlement, which he 
thinks hat been on the whole efficient, well organized, and certainly free from 
many defects found in large cities. He qualifies this with the observation that 
there is hardly a city in the world in which the masses of the people are living 
under worse conditions and arc being exploited to a greater degree than in 
Shanghai, but perhaps this indictment is meant for Shanghai as a whole and not 
the International Settlement only. He pays a well deserved tribute to the great 
progress made by the Chinese m the development of municipal instituuons in 
Greater Shanghai, contrary to the expectations of the foreign community, but he 
accepts some of the lU-informed criticisms that have been levelled against Chinese 
judicial administration. The speech by the Chairman of the Muniapal Council 
quoted on page ifi; is evidence not of any failure on the part of the Chinese courts 
but of one of the fundamental defects of the foragn commumty; and when 
Professor Johnstone suggests (p. 137) that a sound court system cannot be devcicqsed 
in the Chinese muniapality so long at the muniapality 1$ under the control of 
the National Government, he can hardly have thought out the full unplications of 

John Bxxnt. 


Sluui|hni Polmosnaa. By E. W. Peters. Edited I9 Hu^ Barisca, Rich and 
Cowan, Ltd 

This is a frank and unpretentious account of the auffior’s career as a polken>*>> 
in Siangfaai, a career emM by a charge of murder and a trial at the end td which 
he was found " not guilty " and aequmed. Not the least snursting part of the 
book is that devoted to t^ narration of the events out of which the charge and 
die trial grew. Mr. IVtos jmned the Shanghai Municipal Fulice Fosce after 
serving far five years in the Royal Tank Cerpa in India. The way M a private 
citiien in Shanghai, that most cos m o p oli t an of citiei, may easily beonmtuAcieBdy 
co snp l icate d; that of a police office r ia inevitridy d^esdt, tlr m a n s hng far a 
vati^ of reascsis, ernwrant v^ilaoce, unfailing tact, iovkicfak padcnce^ and aiM 
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a tittle diplomacy. Hie circumitaAcet in which the police work are nnely unique, 
for the city hat three arcaat the (oteigo aetdement, the Ffcnch Concewon, and 
Chineie icrriiory, a vau mixed population and lioundariet aa xealoutly obaenred 
aa (roatkrs. The amhm cootidcra that many of the difBcuitica that ariae are due 
to a lack of undeitanding between the governing bodiea. The ptdict force itielf 
it a coamopolitao body coniittiog of Britiah, lapaoetc, Indiana and Chineae; there 
are alto aomc Ruasiana "who make up for their paucity of oumbert and their 
incapacity aa policemen by cauting more trouble than anyone dte." The boedt it 
largely anecdoul and reflecta the reaaioni of a wdl-ordered mind to a atate of 
affairt intolerable in any Western city, or inileed any Eaitmi aly of defined 
nationality. Squabbles, quarreia, jealousict and exaiperaiing mitrepreaentacioni 
of regubtioot appear to be frequent, while, tayt the author, " I should think that 
crime was worse in Shangliai than m any other city in the world both in amount 
and in degree." I le goes far to suhatantiate this charge in a book which paints a 
tombre and often tUrtling picture of life in the city's underworld; but it n not 
wholly cast in dark tones and frequently it la. relieved liy passages dealing 
succinctly and informatively with the ordinary lives of ordinary folk. 

The final chapter describes the author's attachment with a lapaneae girl, his 
personal tragedy, mat and acquittal. Written in a straightforward style, it is a 
convincing document and only one more illustration of the geno-ally unaccount¬ 
able and often cruel ways of the Far East. 

The book gains an enhanced value from the present course of events in 
Shanghai and the suriounding country. 

R. C 


Territoirea et Populations des Confina du Yuntian. Tranalatod from the 
Chinese by f. Siguret, Elcve brevet^ de l-'Ecole des Languea Orientales 
Vivantea, Sccretaire-lnterpr^e E.O. Publiahed liy Henri Vetch, Petping, China. 

This book, a collection of notes and essays by several Chinese authors, the 
whole translated into French by Monsieur). Sigurei, it disappoinung. 

The title of the original may be translated at " A &udy of the Yunnan 
Frontier Question." The translator in his preface, however, explains that be hat 
been impressed by the fact that the Chinese have for the first time shown an 
inclination to mo^fy the national attitude of contempt for “ barbarian peoples ” 
and to observe with tome attention the uibea-folk within their country. It it for 
this reason, he says, that he has undertaken the task of translation, and hat altered 
the title of the result to " Territoiret et Populationt des Confiiu du Yunnan." 

This altcratioo is, perhaps, hardly fair, for it leads the reader to expea what 
the original did not purport to cootam. 

Yunnvn ma« rank at -one of the most ioterewing corners of Asia. In area 
compaiabic to Great Britain and frefand, Yunnan it the third largeK, but the 
second most thinly populaicd of the farmer eighteen provinces ol China. Among 
iu inhabitants, however, it comprises to large a colieoion of diverm peoplet that 
the province has been described as sn etbncdogical museum. One of the chief 
towns of modan Y>»in'<i, Ta-li-fu, wh the capital of the once powerful Shan 
kingdosn, known to Chinese historians as Nan Ch'io, which existed frmn the early 
part of the eighth cemury until h waa finally conquered and added to the Chinese 
Empire dnrmg the Yuan dynasty. Apart from the Sham, srbo stdi inb^ in 
isal^ hot ^ten targe Gommamiir, the wen and south-wen of the pcovinee, 
^exe are also wUiin Yunnan a large number of difierent tribes of TSictan, 
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BurmcK, or mixed nock—one authoriiy puti thii number as higb as aoo—each 
with Its own language, dress and customs, several with a peculiar script, which in 
some instances is praatally extmet and is still unknown or little known to the 
rest of the world. 

The Chinese have for many years been )eatout of the work of Western savants 
within the Empire. Recently Chinese scholars, trauicd in Western universities, 
have done excellent work themselves, principally in the arts and in the realms of 
archeology, history and philology. Misled by the altered title, one approaches 
this book, therefore, in high hope that they have begun to imitate the example of 
the Government of India in studying systcmatially the ethnology of their country 
before it is too late, and m recording adequately the features of so fascinating a 
region of Yunnan before the rising tide of modernism submerges the tribes-folk 
lot ever. 

It IS therefore disappointing to find that the book is inspired by political 
rather than by scientific considerations. Several sections of the international 
frontier of Yunnan h.ivc never been delimited. For example, in about latitude a6, 
the most appropriate boundary line, west of the Salween River, between China 
and Burma, has long been a matter of dispute between the two Governments 
concerned. The area in question, containing the insignificant village of Hpi-maw 
or Picnina, is small and unimportant, but the Chinese, after perforce swallowmg 
the amcl of territorial loss in the norih.east, are still straining unconsciously at 
the Picnma gnat in the south west, and it is to the official determination not to 
yield a square inch of |unglc to foreign aggression that the original of this book 
ayipcars to be due. 

Incidentally it contains various noles about some of the tribes-people; but these 
notes arc otiviuusly nw the work of trained ethnologists, and, though of some 
interest and value, add but little to the already recorded observations of Western 
travellers. r n u 


The Anitecia of Confucius. As translated into English by William Edward 
Soothill, MA.(OxonX lion. M.A.(Cantab) Late Professor of Chinese 
Literature, Oxford University, Edited by his daughter Lady Hosie, 
M, A.(Cantab). 

The analects arc what we, in our language, might call the Table Talks of 
Confucius. These sayings were the familiar and spontaneous remarks made by 
the Sage in his intimate and casual convcrutions with his disciples. The little 
band that continued with him in his wanderings from one to another of the 
Petty States into whKh China was then divided. 

The Master's ambition was to be appointed administrator of a principality 
where he might put hit theory of government to the lest For a brief perM he 
held the post of Minister of Justice in die State of Lu. But the Duke of that Srte, 
being sunk in debauchery, die Master left in disgust and devoted the rest of hit 
life to expounding hn theory of government to his disciplts. Put briefiy, that 
theory was (or the ruler to do I'mKe and love mercy. Being once adud, “Who 
m ihitae evil days onild unify the Empiref'' then divided into sramng imtcs, 
■tiled by evtl men. He lepliedL " He who hates killing could unify the Empere." 

Later dynatties ptid such honour to the memory of gtctt Sage la were 
given ID no other man in her long history. Every city had ui Cooiiician temple 
ediereia hoMur, fatliiig im ahon of divinity, was paid to the Mtuter'i mcnwiy. 
The ooly t ea faoo ta in die schoob mat die writings, a sayings of the Mim. 
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Tbe bo]n (girtt in China wat not educated in tfauae dayi) chanted the njringt at 
the Master without the least comprehension o( what the wotda meant. When 
they could repeal this whole book of the analecta, with others quite at loo|, and 
at heavy, without a stammer, then the teacher would proceed to enlighten them 
on the meanmg of the words they had learned parrot-likt. Knowing the words 
thereof, but not the meaning. 

But yesterday Confucius' honour would have stood against the world m Chma, 
and to cast a doubt on anything “the Matter" said wat the equivalent of 
blasphemy. The chttics were the c^n sesame to government employment, and 
he who could not repeat the whtde of the five books, without a stammer, wat 
not educated. But before I left Chma, two whole yean ago, I heard a scholar 
refer to Confucius, contemptuously, as “ Old Kuog " Had he said that in the 
Dominic's hearing not so long ago I am sure that man's soul would not have 
spared for hit crying. 

But pace the new learning, Confucius was a great man and, what was better, 
a good man Young China has no use for the Sage, but young China will grow 
old, and old age will bring wisdom, for beyond doubt Confucius was China's 
greatest son 

This book IS Dr Soothill'i last gift to us. He has passed from us while still 
not old, and the book before us has been capably edited by hu daughter. A 
worthy tribute to a good man. , 


The Romantic Age. By Professor R R. Mowat. fll's 5I'. Pp. aSo. Harrap. 

6t. 

This IS an interesting and instructive book, distinguished by scholarship and 
disaiminaiing judgment. No country, it seems, can claun a monopidy of 
Romantics, and in pursuit of these elusive personalities Professor Mowat surveys 
all Europe. 

What diffcrentutes the Romantic movement from otha Khools of thought 
incidental to the early nineteenth century would perhaps puzzle the reader, did 
not Professor Mowat on page 61 oliligingly define 11 at " an intellectual revolt of 
the younger generation against convention, rigidity and traditioa.'' It is an 
intdiigible and reasonable definition, and Germany wat the first to react to the 
new influence. Kant, Pichie, Scbclimg, the brothers Schlegel, and Hegel of the 
men, Rahd Levin, Henriette Herx, Dorothea Vat 0/ the women, were us apoitlet. 
An elea company no doubt, ya elect with certain qualificatioa. Kant, fair 
example, was a poor writer, and Fichte, whom Mowat incidentally contidat to 
have origmated Natiooal Sooalum, a disciple of violeace. 

Hie majority of Romantia were disposed also to regard existence with 
'jaundiced eyes, perhaps to ctnphrrre the bma their break widi the more cheerful 
dasHCism. The spuit of the movement sank de^ into the hearts of the Certnan 
Burgenuffi. " Wlatem their fate," observes the acute Mowat, " in the dark days 
dial succeeded the Napoleonic struggle, the Burgotum did not resign their Idieral 
and universal outkxA.” 

Every page of this book a seductive reading, and the diapter endded “The 
Arisiocracy," spuuedly and dramaticany told, is an instance m point A 
nysKrious angiomana had overtaken Europe in the first yean of the ninetowlh 
emnny. Scott's novds and Byron’s poetry wre the rage in every country; Beau 
Bnunmdl and Count D'Orsay the accepted leaders of fs^ion. Reqiite from war 
permttied ahn travel, and adventurous souls explored the Near Ea^ LamardiK 
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snd Chateaubriaod were among the early pioneers: Lady Hester Stanhope, Robert 
Curzon, " that pleasant antiquarian,” u Mowat calls him, Kinglidte and Disraeli 
came with others. Mehemet Ali of Egypt, ftrmier et doumitr impiloytUe, 
according to Chateaubriand, was a great attraction. 

It needed spirit and leisure to journey so (ar afield. Piracy was common in 
the Mediterranean, banditry in Europe. Progress from one to another country 
was slow, and Mowat recalls that Sir Robert Peel took a fortnight to pass from 
Rome to London on urgent business. A contrast indeed from to-day, when a 
man can breakfast in Egypt and dine the same night in England. 

The final chapter traces an interesting "similarity between the Peace Con¬ 
ferences at the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the end of the Great War and 
between the treaties of 181^-15 and 1919." The parallel is disconcerting and 
worthy of attention. Aristotle believed ideal government unlikely till either 
kings were philosophers or philosophers were kings. Would he have uid of war 
Utatics made two thousand years later that no one was likely to be permanent, 
unless plenipotentiaries were historians or historians were plenipotentiaries? 

TAe Romantic Ate may be highly commended. 

P. G. Elgood. 


Stranger Wonders By Christopher Sykes. 61 'x;'. Pp. 261. Illustrations. 

Longmans, Green and Co. ys. 6d. 

In the introduction to this work, which describes le jou anglaii, the author 
makes himself the centre of stories which swing from the macabre to the bacchic 
and from the mordant to the genial. The first story, entitled “The German 
Character," comes under the first-named category and gives an account of the dire 
effects of post war conditions on an erstwhile genial German baron. His character 
became morose and savage, and the children were whipped and starved. When, 
however, the author consoled one of the daughters whom he was escorting back 
to her icliuol, she replied; " I like home because with Father there is order and 
discipline. At school we can do what we like.' There is no order." Surely this 
was an almost incredible point of view for a normal child, but the family had 
become abnormal. 

To turn to the ne« story, " The Wailing Wall," is clever and is illustrated by 
a delightful sketch of a British soldier watching two lews " who had come, quite 
simply, from a svcallhy soulless life in Berlin, Paris, or New York, in ordrt to 
mourn over the ancient fall of their nation." The article " Invention " I cannot 
appreciate, but, generally speaking, Christopher Sykes finds adventures, which fall 
to lew, wherever he goes. Of Moscow he writes t " A month in Russia, of which 
a quarter of every day must be spent arguing with' desk-proud lews about very 
simple malters, is exhausting." Yet he had as his reward a truly gargantuan 
banquet 

Elsewhere he glories in drinking as the ancient Greeks drank. " If you were 
drunk, you said so. You fashioned garlands, and put them about your head and 
leaped and tripped in the Orphic mystery." He would certainly sympathize vrith 
Baber, although that conqueror once confessed that he was "misery dnink.” 

To conclude this brief review, the author of" Wassmuss," and the joint-autfsor 
wiffi Robert Byron of /•aocmer and Design, has inhetkej his late f*ther’s gift for 
drawing ckver dtttdies—very dever sketches in some cases—whiles unleH I am 
miwalten, he will, in doc course, raidt high as a writer. The p t eseo t work mi^ 
be summtiud by a joumalia as "uinring." 

P. M. SntiL 
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The Council regret the deaths of two valued memben: Colonel H. 
Picot, one of the very early members of the Society, and the HonUe. 
Desmond Parsons, a Chinese schtJar. 

By the death of Lieut-Cobnel Picot, C.B.E. and Offkicr de la 
Legion d'Honneur, the Society has lost one of iu original memben 
who also served on its Council. 

When Military Attach^ at Tehran, Colonel Picot mastered the 
language, and the translating of Persian poetry beame pahaps his 
chief interest in his later years. 

During the war he was Military AttacW at His Majesty's Legation, 
Berne, and was appointed British Officer in charge of our soldiers 
interned in Switzerland, writing an interesting book on the life and 
activities of these Prisoners of War. 

Mr. Parsons had lately lived for two or three years in China and 
was rapidly making his name as a student of Chinese art and literature. 
His translation from the German of a book of Chinese Fairy Tales 
was brought out some weeks after his death. His early death is a loss 
to all friends of China and the Chinese. 

Even a greater loss is that of Ear! Peel, a past Chairman, past Presi¬ 
dent and Honorary Vice-President of the Society. A note on this 
outsunding and valued member will appur in the next number 
of the journal. 



VISCOUNT SAMUEL’S SPEECH ON 
PARTITION 

The speech of Viicount Samuel in the House of Lords during the Pstles- 
tsne debate has been referred to several ttmes in this “ Jottmed.” The 
portion of it relating to the proposed partition and suggesting an 
alternative plan is given here. The whole speech can be found in the 
" Official kepori of the House of Lords Parliamentary Debates," 
Vot. lob, No. 94, fuly 20, 1937. 

After praising the general tenor of the Report and adding his 
criticisms on points of Government, Viscount Samuel continued: 

However, we are all of tu much le« intereiied m the past than in the present 
iiiuatmn and in the plans for the future. Whatever the causes may have been, 
whoever may have been to blame, 1 agree in the conclusion of the Commission 
that we have now reached a deadlock and we cannot go on as we are. I can see no 
reason why a British Government should engage in a policy of repression and 
coercion. It seems to me a monstrous thing that we should be required to lock 
up a whole division of our small Army in Palestine with the possibility that in any 
world crisis we might have to lock up even two or three ilivisions. Meantime, 
while the British Government arc $ubtec^ed to active and stmictimes bitter criticism 
Iran the Icwish side, they find that they are alienating the whole of the Arab 
wwld, and offending the ^slcm world outside the Arab countries. Furthermwe, 
they have been called ufion, and at any moment may be called upon again, to aai- 
fice the lives of British soldiers and British policemen in order to maintain our 
auibwity there. 

I agree with what has )ust been said by the miile Marquess speaking on behalf 
of the Government, that the British Government are right to say that this cannot 
cootmue as it is indefinitely. It is a delusion to think that all that is necessary is 
to remove the Mufti, and that then all will be well. We used to hear that kind of 
thing ui the old days with regard to Ireland. It Was said : " Only let the priests 
and the land agitators be quiet and the Irish people will be entirely contented.” 
We used to hear it with regard to trade disputes and strikes—” Only let the paid 
agitators be still and the waking people will give no trouble." We heard it its 
regard to India—"Arrest Gandhiand with regard to Egypt—” Deport ZagMot.” 
But movements of this kind cannot be dealt with in that way. As the Commission 
rightly pwm out, the Arab natiosal movement is the ame in Palestine a it is in 
Syra, as it b in Egypt, and as it is in 'Iraq. It is analogous to the movement of 
Inrlian nationalitm and similar movements in aher countries in the world, and it 
it inn to be disposed of easily and lightly, tun[dy by using the strong hand and 
applying meihoth of coerckm. 

^ I agree. When we come to the proposal f« partition then I part com¬ 
pany. It appears to me a bad proposal a^ 1 shall give reston* fcf my varioiis 
enneitmt. I know that all the time that I am making these aitkismt diere will 
be in die mmdt of noble Lords the thought; " What b the good of criticiaii^ dib 
tchcmei b there any alternative^” Therefore, beforehand, 1 wiO give the aatut- 
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AMX » noble Lordi that bdore I M down, il they wiU bear wtth me to long, 1 
will ipve what appcan to me to be a practicable alternative Meanwhile let ut 
eaamine thn pcopoial lor partiuoa. We are told that we are now to make a dean 
cut, or u dean a cut at may be, that the lews are to be on one tide and the Arab* 
<» the odx}, and that if they cannot t^rce when together they may be able to 
agree when leparated. 

What It tbit paititim to coiuiit of ) The number of )ewt in Palestine, the Conv 
rnituon tayt, u 400,000. But these are not all to be in the jewuh State. The ]ewt 
of Jerusalem are to be excluded, and they number 76,000. But alto for a period of 
yws the towns of Haifa, Acre, Safad and Tiberiat are ui be kept under the Man¬ 
datory Power. They oinuun 5(1,000 |ewt. In addition, Jaffa it to be in the Arab 
State. There it no figure given by the Commistion of the Jewish populauoa of 
Jada, but Jewish lourcei state that it is 8,000. In any case the precise figure 
matters hitle. That meant that out of 400,000 Jews one-third or 141,000 will not 
be m the Jewish State at all. The number that u left is 158,000. Two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand Jews in the Jewish Slate, and m the ume category, the 
Commission tdl ut, there will be 225,000 Arabs. And that it to be an independent 
Jewish Sute, which u to have a seat m the League of Naliont, which u to fulfil 
the aspuationt of the Jewish people-—258,000 Jews and 225,000 Arabs I But U may 
be uid these four towns of Haifa, Aae, Safad and Tiberias arc only temporarily 
to be ronoved and will be brought in belore longt but when they are brought in 
It will make the pottuon worse lr«n this point of view, for lhac are 10,000 more 
Arabs than Jews m those four towns. Th«e would thua be this pottuon, that the 
ma|ority of^ewt over Arabs would be reduced by 10,000. 

It It now suggested that the Jewuh quartet ouuidc Jerusalem, in which almost 
all the 76,000 Jews hve, should be brought into the Jewish Sutc, connected with it 
as a kind of enclave. The noble Earl, the Chairman of the Commission, rather 
deprecated that, and thought that thac was difficulty about 11, but even if it were 
dtme— UI my view, if parution goes through it cerumly ought to be done—suU 
that would make the tout only 344,000 Jews, and the proportion ol the population 
of the Jewish Sate would snU be two Arabs to every tbec Jews. The Coninustion 
say there ought to be a removal ol population, or what u ulled, strangely enough, 
an exchange of populauoa, that the Jews bom the Arab Sate should be brought 
mio the Jewish ^te and the Arabs in the Jewish State should be transferred. But 
how can you have an exchange of population where there ate 225,000 Arabs in the 
Jewuh Sou and 1,250 Jews in the other? The Royal Commusion says: " Well, 
after aU, a great "chvnge of population was effected voluntarily in the case of the 
Greeks and Turks,” Quhe true. It was admirably done. I have had the oppor- 
cunity, aa no doubt some of your Lordships have had, of seeing something of those 
seRleincna in which the Greek populaiioa from Anattda have been settled. But 
the circismtuoces are not in the UMti the same. Then the Gredts who lived in 
Asia Minot were fieeing Iran) the couniry. h wai immediatdy after the disastrous 
Greek campaign there. Their armed form woe heavily defeated and the Turks 
were sweqwg down upon them and the whde population fkd. They took what- 
ever sh^ they could secure and Bed to Greece, wfaoe dscy were afterwards settled. 

There is aotfaii^ of dot kind in Pticstitte. There is nothing of tbit sort to 
induce 225,000 Arabs to have the land in which they and their fathers have been 
aetded for a thousand years, whoe they have their mosques and where they have 
their graveyards. But die Royal Cominiiiioa say that strenuous dfoiu should he 
made 10 secure ^(Mkiu for the transfer of pi^ulatioa and in the last reaniT the 
populacieia of the piaias should be raaoved ooiiipuliorily. That ia the prapoial— 
thtf Cheacw Jewidi State ^ould be buik upon die ba^ of taking away 1004100 
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AriU, or whatever the number may be, from this dtstnct, compulsorily disposSctt' 
ing them, no doubt with compensation, and finding them land eisewhere. Yet in 
another pan of the Rcpon ttec is reference to the need of guarantees for the 
protection of minoriua in each State. Protection of minormesl WtU not these be 
muioritiet, and is the form protection is to take that they should be compulsorily 
uprooted and put elsewhere? 

I very much question whetha it would be possible to relieve this extraordinary 
ducrepancy in the popuLauon of the soeailed Jewish State by securing a transfer 
of this kind. It is said that the Jewish population will be maeased, and that it 
will be left to the Jews themselves to limit or not to lunit immigration. But m 
this uny territory, possibly cut off from any hinterland for the sale of produce by 
an unfriendly Arab State, how can there be any guarantee that the numbers would 
be increased m a reasonable time to any considerable extent? We have to con¬ 
template a Slate m which 250,000 Jews will have to govern 215,000 Arabs. The 
Royal Commission say that you will get rid of the complicauons due to the mix¬ 
ture of races, that now you have three official languages, the laws published in 
three languages, officials of three different communities, three separate holidays, 
one for each religion, and that all that will be ended Does that mean that thu 
half or nearly half of the population of the Jewish State are to have no Arab 
officials, that they are to be governed simply by Jews, that they are to have all 
their public affairs conducted in Hebrew, which they do not understand, that cases 
are to be tried in courts of law in a language foreign to them ? You will have 
exaaly the same complications in that regard as before, except that there will be 
two languages instead of three 

The noble Earl, Lord Peel, said that at all events this plan would free the Jews 
from the watchful hostility of neighbouring Arab States Will not these Arab 
States be watching day by day what is happening to their irredenta, the Arabs 
living in the Jewish State, making grievances of every small point. If there are 
not a sufficient number of Arab officials, if there are not suffiaent Arab schools, 
you will have exactly the same problems at you had with regard to minorities 
throughout Europe 1 would ask your Lordships to look at the map to tee what is 
proposed You have as part of the Jewish State a strip of land sutty miles long 
and between ten and twelve miles broad running along the coast with a larger 
piece away to the north But that is not the only division Let me say, in passing, 
that I have carefully measured the length of this frontier and I find that this tiny 
State will have a land frontier of almost exactly two hundred miles and a seaboard 
of eighty miles 

Then you are to have the enclave under British admmistratioo. That con- 
lama Jerusalem and Bethlehem and a corridor to the sea. That corridor, may I 
point out, IS not a corridor merely for the British, it is a corridor for conunmii- 
cation with the Arab States beyond, who wdl have rights to go down the comdor 
to the port of Jaffa, There are to be other places aU over the country under 
British Mandate, Naiarwh, hat, Tiberias, Haifa, Safad. But observe what is to 
happen 10 the town of Jaffa. Geographically Jaffa will be vrtthin the eundor, bitt 
^M^ly It IS to he part of the Arab State with Arab law, no doubt, and Arab 
ofScialt. There 11 to be a strip of land between JaAi and the Jewish port of Td 
Aviv, but the two towns ire to be provided with a joint harbour to be managed 
by a (oiM barfaour board. The Communon seem to have gone to the Vcraulka 
T^ and ptdttd out aU the mo« difficult and awkward ptovinonv it contained. 
They have psa a Saar, a Polah Comdor and ,hdf a doxen Danxiit and Memdi 
into a OMsmry the nxe of Wales. 

ParthauuMe, the Arab and Jewish States are etdi 10 have tfadr own 
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tafiii. It it true tlie Coauniaioo njr it wouU be i greet e<lnata|^ il ee iv it 
powble they were ideaucal, but they do not ley dwy be identi^ thmighout. 
Thereiare with regard to note aniciei you will hive diffutot duttee, and you 
mutt have Cuitonu evimin'Cion becaute ocherwite you cannot enloKe the duty. 
Inugine a Cuttonu i)tte<u in which you have to have Cuitomt euminatioaa all 
along dm ironoa of two hundred miki, bendet the tea oaoit and around all 
all cheie little endavet, each of which u apparently a be under a kparate adminiv 
tratjon. There it another point. The main railway goet in and out of thif 
boundary, at one moment m the Jewiih State, at another moment m the enclave, 
and it another moment in the Arab Sute. It it utended that there thall be a 
Cutiomt office and pattport eaaminauon for each train, or it it intended that 
goodi should go through m bond at they go in and put of thit eatraordmary patch¬ 
work f 

Then, again, there it road transport. What it proposed with regard to the roads 
which run across the frontiers at every moment; the village lands, the movementi 
of the pasturage—the flocks and herds.’ How to regulate immigration? It it 
dilBcutt enough now, with one State, but when yoii have this map—which is lets 
like a map than a patchwork quilt—how are you to establish and enforce rules 
with regard to immigration? Much illegal migration goes in and out now, but 
what will It be in the future? You might as well attempt to hold water u a sieve 
as attempt to apply any form of rcgubtion to fronuert such at thu. Systems of 
law, national suuui, passports—is there to be diffcrcnuatioo in all these little odds 
and ends of territory ? Defence; it it intended that the British Army shaft guard 
the frontier ? Certainly not; why should it ? Well, then, the Jewish State and the 
Arab Sute will have to have their armed forces watching each other conanually 
on each tide of the frontier—unless they happily arrive at some tuble treaty of 
amity and friendship. They may, or they may not. I wonder whether the 
Government have received military advice with regard to this plan? I should be 
very tnierested if, when the noble Viscount, Lord Swinton, regies in this debate, 
be would say whether the Committee of Imperial Defence have adviacd on it, or 
whether the military authorities in Palestine regard it as a feasible scheme. 

Are DOC all these points valid? What about public security and the prevention 
of crime? 1 look at this matter from the sundpomt of an administrauir. Let any 
noble Lord suppose bunself in charge of (he admmistracion of a territory such as 
this. A pcditicaf terrorist, or any ordinary cruninat, could cane across from the 
area of one Sute to an area with another police authaity, commit hit crime and 
depart agam half a mile away into another Sure under another police authority, 
and have to be dealt with perhaps, by dipkunitk conversations between the two 
CDUotnet. How is u possiUe to mainuin pUic ader in countries such as that, 
unleat, indeed, you have the utmost measure of good will and contmuoua coopera- 
cton between the two autbwioea? The Report taya nothing whatever on this 
point of public security, not one wwd; and indeed, in an admirable votume of 
^ pages, only u pages act given to the merest sketch of this idieme of partitioo. 
Finance; what h to te the position of the Jewbh State with regard to its fioanee? 
U will have to guard its frontier, it wiO have to maintain order, it win have to 
tnre for the Aii^ who are tvv»fifdia of the population; and, in '■'dit^ to all 
dut, it Witt have to pay a stdmdy m the And) State. Witt a be poatdjle far die 
levrish ScMe to CMabUsli any adequate system of finance? 

Jndged on itt merita, this is dearly a bad scheme. 1 do not diiak anynoe 
wo^ have inwmed it if he had not considered himsdf compelled to do lo in 
tHroh of so methin g betas. Therefore die quesdon ariso, it dise any rherm- 
tree? The Cnnuma woi n dedse that thm it an iooamptt&ility wdneb ii dtoliiie 



and that no acoimmodatioo can be kxtked for in the future. They dwell upon 
every element in the utuatioo which would lead to that concluaion. They rather 
remind me, if 1 may say to, of the speaker who said at a meeung; “ It u ^ifficvlt 
to exaggerate the gravity of this matta, but 1 will do my best I “ They have lor 
gotten that from 19x1 to 19x9, durmg my ume and the ume of my successors, the 
country was quite peaceful. Not a blow was struck between Arabs and Jews, 
there were no riots, no disturbances of any kind, ft is true that there was an 
undcrlyuig tension all the tune. It is true that the Arabs missed no opportunity 
of declaring thru opposition to the rigimc ft is true that they maintained then 
political posiuon consistently throughout. The faa remains that there was a con 
siderable measure of cooperation and the country was completely peaceful. There 
were no riuu, no troops had to be called out, and, so far as 1 know, there was 
nothing involving the use even of a considerable body of police. It is true that 
now the jioiition has greatly deteriorated and we are faced with a much harder 
condiuon of things than we were faced with before 19x9. Still, it cannot be said 
that It IS in the nature of things that these two communities cannot dwell together 

Now the alternative, and 1 aliould have been wasting your Lordships' time if I 
had merely contented myself with negative atticisms and left the matta thac 
The suggesuons that t would make arc not improvised. 1 have considacd them 
lung and deeply and have consulted pasons representing both pomts of view, and 
they have found favour, although 1 am not entided to quote the approval or sup 
|iort of anybody My proposals are these. It appears to me that the Jews must 
be ready to make a sacrifice. They must reassure the Arabs. We cannot go on 
without It Therefore they must consent to a limitation of immigration otha than 
on the principle of economic absorptive capacity. They must accept the principle 
laoposed by die Commission. that political considaations must be brought m. 
i sec no reason why the figure of 12,000 should be the one adopted. The Com¬ 
mission give no reason lor the figure of 12,000. The noble £al said that it is 
quite arbiuary, apparently it was chosen because it would gust keep the present 
balance of population between the Arabs and the Jews in the future, but they do 
not say so The Jews might well be asked to consent to an agreement covaing a 
)Kriod of years—It might well be a substantial paiod—and durmg that paiod 
the Jewish population of Palestine should not exceed a given pacentage of the 
total iwpulation, pahaps 40 pa cent or whatesa might be agreed upon, but 
that IS tlK figure 1 have in mind 

Secondly, the Jews must consent to recognize the reality of Arab national 
aspiratiom, and that those aspirauons are entided to respea and to their co¬ 
operation The Arabs are mtensely aware of their own history. They know chat 
they began macly as a group of rfesat tribes, thac thae wac centuries of expan¬ 
sion during which they acquired great teaitory, built up a remarkable culture and 
gave the world one of its greatest avihzatsona. Then thac was a pawd of ataad- 
sill, then of recession, and now, afta the Great War, thae is the beginnitqy of a 
renvaL Arabitm is once more in the ascendant', once more Arab kings and 
princes tread the lUgc of history. The Arabs of Pakstme, the younga gencratfoA, 
regard theroselra at an outpost of that movement. They have m thw charge floe 
of the three most sacred places of Islam, the Hwm e$k SJmf; they regard d»a- 
tdves as the misita of a saaed charge, and they would ratte die at their poMi 
than twrenda that potstssion. The Jews have neva been swUSriently aware or 
suf&ienily imdcrstandiog id thu undalying loyalty. 

Jtow la them frankly reengnoe that there »this Arab inovrviik,<t, and that it 
U a great movemeoc, entided to respea and, indeed, to adraitaliosi. L« theai 
coopenie with the Arabs as they did in the great days of Arab esvaatatson, iibca 
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fcwUh ititcMnai, philoK^ilwn ind ackmiiti hdped the Artbi to keep illght the 
torch <rf knourledgc. And let Britatfl aln help in thii movement. Indeed, the 
Commiiiinnen ay tbu Britiih puMic opinion ii wholly lympelheiic with Anh 
upirationi towaicb a new age o( unity and pm^n-ity in the Arab world. There¬ 
fore, the firtt point being the limiution of immigratiofi, my aecond point it that 
Britain, with the awem of Prance and with die full cooperation of the 2 Uonitt 
movement, ahould auitt in every way the formation of a great Arab Confedera¬ 
tion—ncx to be built up in a day or a year, but gradually, pcrhapa, built up, in¬ 
cluding Saudi Arabia, 'Iraq, Tram-fordan, Syria, Lebanon and Intestine ai well. 
In that great confederation Paleitioe would bring wealth. It would be the 
wealthiot member of it. And that confederation would come to the induMria 
of Palestine for a hinterland and a market that would make them far more proa- 
paout than they otherwise would be. 

Thirdly, 1 suggest the consideration of this point: Would the Arabs conarnt to 
the opening of Trans-Iordan to deveiopmenl and settlement both by Arabs and 
Jews, with funds provided for that purpose! I see no reason for the recommenda¬ 
tion by the Cximmisiion that the British taxpayer should make a gift of £a,oao,ooo, 
either to Trans-Jordan or to any other country in that jiart of the world. I think 
that the British Oovernment might guarantee a loan to Trans-Jordan, and that 
the interest and sinking fund should begin after a period, as toon as it appeared 
to be convenient. I suggest, fourthly, that the Holy Places of Islam in Palestine 
should be guaranteed solemnly by the l.eague of Nations, in pcrpetuilyi and, 
fifthly, that within Palestine there ought to be two communal organizatioos, 
Jewish and Arab. The Jewish one already exists, and an Arab one should be 
created. Those organizations should have large powers, should be repreaenutive 
bodies, and should have the control of the eduation of their children, public 
health, agricultural development, and local government, with considerable revenues 
drawn from the public revenues of the country under their own control, to expend 
upon those purposes. Further, the Arab organization, if they so desired, should 
have power to prohibit land ules within their own territory, and there should 
be a Central Cwncil in Palestine, not elected by the people and not bated on 
numbers, but representing the two communhict; that is, a kind of federal counciL 
with British officials present diere to help and advise. Will that be agreed to! 
It it practicable? 

The Sacairatv or Sran rot An (Viscount Swihton); Who would govun? 
There is to be a Parliament elected by two communal organizationt. With whom 
will rest the function of government? With that Parliament, or with the Britiih 
Mandatory? 

Viscount Sasiuti.: In my view each communal authority would manage set 
own oanununal atfairi throughout the country. The Council diould be an ad¬ 
visory body, and the British Governmem should continue the mandate. Ttua 
would be a kind of federal council, representing Arabs and Jewa, with the help of 
Brkiafa cAcials. It diould have an adviaory character at the ouiaet, at any rate. 
If the two bodies came together it might grow into something more definite, 
inrinal and democratic. As t have said: Wilt (his be agreed? I doubt it. t 
should be sorry to prapbeiy that it would be agi ced, but the Arda, perhaps, may 
be koitghl 10 recognize that (be tinka ol the Jesrs for four thousand years with 
this 'ountry mu:?! be broken; that becauae they are net ecooomic they are all the 
moiiger. They we iatangdile liidu and tii the long tun spirimal iim arc more 
potent than material Himgs, 

The CcumiiatMa recognize dial Jesriib immigratioii canim he supped ako- 
gcAcr. The Ariht must (ecagnuK that The Camaimoo reported: 
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" We caiuiot Accept (be view that the Mandatory, having bcilitated the 

eftaUiihmcnt of the National Home, would be justified in shutting ita doors.” 

These arc realities of the situation which the Arabs must be called upon to recog- 
niie. I am not unhopeful that pohaps they might, for intolerance and torofism 
are foreign to their nature. I am sure that the Arabs would prefa, after the safe¬ 
guarding of the main position, accommodation of that kind. It is often said that 
this proposal of the Commission is a judgment of Solomon. That, to my mind, is 
a false analogy. In the case of Solomon you had one claim which was spurious 
and fraudulent. Here both claims are legitimate. If King Sobmon had had 
before him a man and a woman, husband and wife and parents of the child, who 
had quarrelled and separated, and each demanded the custody of the child, and 
then he had said: " Let the ahild be cut in two, and half given to each," and 
then the story had ended happily by the two claimants being reconciled and saying 
" we will come together and live together for the sake of the infant," that, perhaps, 
would be a better analogy. 

So my conclusion is that wy cannot preserve things as they are, that partition 
is a bad solution, that belter than that would be a scheme of which 1 have ven¬ 
tured to sketch the leading features. We are not here at the last stages in this 
debate and the debate to-morrow ui another place. As the noble Lord has said, 
the matter hat to go to the League of Nations. The League of Nations cannot 
aimpel the Mandatory to undertake a policy of which it disapproves, but if, when 
the matter comes before the Mandates Commissbn, the two parties were to come 
and each say that rather than partiuon they would prefer some scheme of this 
kind, then 1 am sure that His Majesty's Government would readily accept such 
an agreement. If not, then we should have to agree to partitbn, and make the 
best of It, in spue of all its disadvantages. This country has great concern in 
Palestine. The graves of ten thousand British soldiers link the British Emjnre, 
and powerful iiAucnccs link the British people, with Palestine, and I am sure 
that the whole nation would rejoice if now this period of strife and struggle 
could be brought to an end, and that at last we could fulfil the behest: 

■' Speak comfortably unto )erusalcm and cry unto her, that her warfare it 
accom|>luhcd.'' 



ISLAM IN KASHGAR 


It wu reporttd in Tie Times of Augtut ii (hat Mahmud, Commander-ia-Chief 
of the Turki uoopi m the ICaihgar dutrict, hai left Turkestan for India. The 
signiScancc of this news lies in the fact that it is connected with a recrudetcence 
of Tungan influence in the southern pan of the ptomce. 

It will be recalled (see R C.AS lotmal for July, pp. 4(41-3) beWeen 1933 
and 19(4 the Tungans, Muslims horn Kansu, enternl Sinluang and establish^ 
themselves in the Khotan district under a leader, Ma Hu San (who mutt not be 
confused with Ma Chung Ying: “ The Big Hone ") For a sh^ time they held 
Kashgar also, but in 1934 they were eapellrd by Chinese and Turki troops sent by 
the Governmem at Urumchi, and have since held the Khotan district only. 

Of these Government Turki troops at Kashgar Mahmud was in command at 
the end of last April. It seems, however, that he disajiproved of the mnovationi 
in social and political life ui the province brought about during the last two yean 
by the new “modanized" ChmeK administration. Finally, deciding that he 
might better throw in his lot with the fanatical Muslim rulers of Khotan, and in 
tome apprehension for hit own safety, he fled from Kashgar. Mahmud hinueU 
left for India, but in going he engineered successfully a rising at Yarkand m 
which the Commander in-Chief of the loal garrison, the mayor and tome other 
leading ofhcials were killed, and many of Mahmud's Turki soldiers deserted 
Kashgar for the Yarkand district, to the way was prepared for an advance of the 
Tungans horn Khotan during May. It teems that the Tungan leader Ma Hu San 
has assumed authority in Yarkand hat taken over Mahmud's Turki troops, and 
hat control of at least part of the Kashgar district, although Hancheng appears 
to be bolding out. 

Ma Hu ^ may claun the allegiance of the Turki population on the ground 
of their common Islamic faith, but it has not yet transpired whether he will 
ti>ccced in persuading Urumchi to rccr^ize his lelf-assumed governorship, or 
wlictba he wdl again be eapdled from ^e district 
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Arch tdogical Htuory of Iran. Herzfeld. 1935. 

By Order of the Shah. Hay. 1937. 

•Pcrnan An. R. M. Smith. 1876. 

Half the World 11 Isfahan. Singer. 1936. 

•History of Persia. Sykes. (3rd edition.) 1930, 

•IRAQ 

Euphrates Exile. Macdonald. 1936. 

Rrfficmbcriog Kut. Lady Neave. 1937. 

Road through Kurdistan. Hamilton. 1937. 

‘Iraq from Mandate to Independence. Mam. 1935. 

CENTRAL ASIA 

FiMhtdden Road. Rosiu Rorbcs. 1937. 

**Oastani Ccnd az Sahnamqe Ferdovsi. Firdausi. 1935. 

Tuwa: das Qucllgcbiet dci Jenisiei. Letmbach. 193^1. 

Tamerlane: by Ibn Arabshah. Sanders. 1936. 

News from Tanary, Fleming 1936. 

Bighorse's Flight... in Central Asia. Sven Hcdin. 1936. 

*Svcn Hedin’i Arducologicai Colleoions. Montell. 1936. 

RUSSIA 

I >m Money and Finance. Hubbard, 1936. 
britain and the Soviets. Anon. 1936. 

The Crimea; England and the Near East. Tcmperley. 1936. 

TURKEY 

The Harem. Penzer. 1936. 

TrrHirond: the Last Empire. Miller. 19x6. 

Moaiem Women enter a New World. Woodstnall. 1937. 

Allah Dethroned. L ife Lenke. 1^7. 

CHINA 

The Twemieth Century in the Par East Kent 1937. 

The River of Goldea Sand. Woodro^ 1936. 

The Bhih td China. OecL 1936. 
fm East in World Polnka. Hudson. 1937. 

Key Eoonamic Aitaa... in Chfeeae Himry. Ch'w Tuf Ctu. lyaff. 

Ch^ Ym Booh, 1^ Ethtor; Woodbead. 193S. 
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Matteo Ricci’s Scientific Conuibution. Bernard. 1935. 

The Analecu of Confucius. Translated by W. Soothill. 1937. 

China's Red Army Marches. Smedley, 1936. 

Laving China. Editor: Snow. 1936. 

Territoiret et Populations des .. . Yunnan. Siguret. 1937. 

(csuits at the Court of Pekm. Allan. 1935. 

MANCHUKUO, INDOCHINA. AND JAPAN 
*Siam. (Vol. I.) Graham. 192^). 

Big Game Hunting in Manchuria. Baikov. 1936. 

Manchukuo; Jewel of Asia. Collier and Malone. 1936. 

Japan; Recollections and Impressions. James. 1936. 

Par East m Ferment. Stem. 1936. 

Militarism and Foreign Policy. Caustun. 1936. 

Jafian's Pacific Mandate Clyde. 1935. 

The True Face of Japan. Nohara. 1936. 

The Far East comes Nearer. Tiltman. 1936 
Japan at the Crossroads. 11 . Smith. 1936. 

Land of Milk and Honey Kagawa. 1937. 

TIBET 

An Account of Tibet ■ Travels of Dcsidcri de Filippi. and edition, tgt 
Through Forbidden Tilict. Forman. 1936. 

Secrets of Tibet. Tucti and Ghersi. 1939. 

Tilietan Journey. David Neel. 1936. 

MOUNTAIN REGIONS 
Unknown Karakoram. Schomberg. 1936. 

Stalking in the Himalayas. Stockley. 1936. 

The Axent of Nanda Dcvi. Tilman. 1937. 

The Ascent of Mount Stalin. Romm. 1936. 


The E.I. Company’s Arsenals and Manufactories. Young. 1937. 
Shah Jahan. jast. 1934. 

Sadhana. Tagore. 1917. ^ 

Lancer at Large. Yeats-Brown. 1936. 

The I.C.S. Blunt. 1937. . 

The Birth of Indian Psy tl »al >^ c" lS |B! ft ivids. 1936.-' 

Yhe Perfixt Master, Pardosn. >937. ' 

The Indian Federation. Mtala’at Ahmad 1 n||n. 1937. 
Oiamonds and Dust Pellenc. xggS. 
ladMD Ideadtam. Dasgupu. 193(1 
India Rcvcali HeraeU. Mathews. 1937. ' 1 

Phulinat of the Hilb. Elwin. 1936. | 

‘The Tiger Hunters. Burton. 193^* / 1 

Lsaves fram the Jumrle. phrin. I93& ./ * 

Kbyher Quavan. S&tMf. (916. ^ Jf 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanituo; A Brief Survey, fuiuluddin Almud. 1936. 

ARABIA 

The Unveiling of Arabia. Kiernan. 1937. 

A Paladin of Arabia. Bray. 1936. 

Three Dcierta. Jarvii. 1936. 

Sea Adventures. (In the Red Sea.) de Monfreid. 1937. 

The Sealand of Ancient Arabia. Dougherty. 1931. 

The Arabs. Bertram Thomas. 1937. 

History of the Arabs. Hitti. 1937. 

Oumara du Yemen. (Vol. IL only, in two parts.) Dcrenbourg. 1901. 
PALESTINE 

•Palestine: Dept, of Education Report, 19335. • 93 *- 
Palestine: DcfH. of Migration Report, 1936. 1937. 

•Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. Samuel. 1930. 

Governing Palestine. Machover. 1936. 

The Gates of Jerusalem. Cockburn. 1937. 

Report of the Palestine Commission. 1937. 

Palestine on the Eve. Farago. 1936. 

•Palestine Arab Cause. Canaan. 1936. 

SYRIA 

Quinze Ans de Mandat Anon. 1936. 

•Lc Livre d'Or des Troupes du Levant, 191B-36. 1937. 

EGYPT 

Effects of Centralization on Education in Modern Egypt. Galt 193S. 

TTic Nile in Egypt. Ludwig. 1937. 

Rapport sur le Pderuuge au Het^az, 1935, 1936. 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Arabian Knight (Burton). Oearden. 1936. 

Scott of clw Shan Hills. Mitton. 1936. 

Hoooria Lawrence. Diver. 1936. 

Prince Itn. H'madt. 1936. 

GENERAL 

The Clear Munir. H-uchittioii. 193& 

Stranger Wonders. C. Sykes. 1937. 

•Alphabets of Foreign Languages. (Paiafddct.) Gteichen. 1933. 

Tlw Dangerous Sea: the Mcditerraiieais. Siocombe. 1936. 

Triumphant Pilgrimage. Owen Rutter. 1937. 

Books marked with an asterisk were prearoied by the authors or members 
c onn e cted srkb their puUicatioa. 
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By T. BURROW 

8s.6d.mt > f 

Tb* docuoMli' dUeuMd to dilt book <ran 
loaBd bf Sir Aarit SMto mum tUrty jun aga 
Tb*r b«»i not biiborto bMO toUf|^Jtad. 
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• of lit pacnUatiliet and tte ntatioo to othar ' ' 

Indian Ungnagaa. 
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